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J?  ABER  (Basil)^  an  eminent  Lutheran  divine,  was  born 
in  1520,  at  Soraw  in  Lusatia,  on  the  confines  of  Silesia. 
He  was  bred  to  letters,  and  successively  became  a  teacher 
in  the  schools  at  Nqrdhausen,  Tennstadt,  and  Quedlin- 
burg,  and  lastly,  rector  of  the  Augustiuian  college  of  Er-* 
furt.  He  was  a  zealous  Lutheran,  and  translated  into 
German,  the  remarks  of  Luther  on  Genesis.  He  published 
also  observations  on  Cicero,  and  other  learned  works,  and 
was  concerned  in  the  Magdeburgh  Centuries ;  but  the 
chief  foundation  of  bis  fame  was  his  *^  Thesaurus  Erodi- 
tionis  Scholasticse,*'  an  undertaking  which  required  the 
labour  of  many  able  men  to  render  it  complete.  It  was 
first  published  in  1571.  After  his  death  it  was  augmented 
and  improved  by  Buchner,  Tbomasius,  the  great  Christo- 
pher Cellarius,  and  the  Grasvius's,  father  and  son.  The 
edition  published  at  the  Hague  in  1735,  in  2  vols,  folio, 
j¥as  long  esteemed  the  best,  but  that  by  John  Henry  Leich, 
publish^  at  Francfort  in  1749,  2  vols.  fol.  is  thought 
superior.  * 

FABER  (John),  simamed  from  one  of  his  works,  the 
Hammer  of  Heretics,  **  Malleus  Hereticorum,"  was  born 
in  Suabia  in  1479,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  uni- 
versities of  Germany  in  the  sixteenth  ceiUury.  In  1519 
he  was  appointed  vicar-general  to  the  bishop  of  Constance; 
in  1526,  Ferdinand  king  of  the  Romans,  afterwards  em- 
peror, named  him  as  his  confessor,  and  in  1531,  advanced 
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bim  to  the  see  of  Vienna.  He  died  in  1542,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-three.  His  works  are  comprised  in  three  volumes 
folioi  printed  at  Cologne  in  1537 — 1541 ;  but  that  for 
iivhich  he  was  most  celebrated  was  entitled  **  Malleus  Hsb- 
reticorum/*  in  which  he  discusses  many  controversial 
points  with  considerable  warmth,  and  was  considered  by 
those  of  his  persuasion  as  a  formidable  enemy  to  the  re« 
formers.  Luther  having  been  one  of  his  opponents.  Eras* 
mus  said,  when  he  was  advanced  to  the  episcopacy,  *^  that 
Luther,  poor  as  he  was,  found  means  to  enrich  his  enemtea.** 
He  was  impetuous  in  argument,  and  his  enemies  attributed 
to  him  many  indiscreet  expressions,  the  consequence  of 
the  anger  he  felt  in  being  conquered  in  debate.  There 
was  another  divine  of  the  same  names,  and  who  lived  about 
the  same  time,  and  distinguished  himself  by  many  contro- 
versial writings  against  the  reformed  religion,  which  are 
no  longer  remembered.  * 

FABER  (John),  is  the  name  of  two  engravers  whose 
works  are  held  in  some  estimation  among  portnut-coUec-i 
tors.  The  elder  was  born  in  Holland,  where  he  learned 
the  art  of  mezzotinto-scraping,  and  also  drew  portraits 
from  the  life,  on  vellum,  with  a  pen.  What  time  he  came 
into  England  does  not  appear,  but  be  resided  here  a  con- 
siderable time,  in  Fountain  court  in  the  Strand,  London. 
He  died  at  Bristol  in  May  1721.  He  drew  many  of  the 
portraits  which  he  engraved  from  nature,  but  they  are  not 
remarkable  either  for  taste  or  execution.  His  most  esteemed 
works  were,  a  collection  of  the  founders  of  the  colleges  of 
Oxford,  half  sheet  prints,  the  beads  of  the  philosophers 
from  Rubens,  and  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Wallis  the  mathema- 
tician^ from  Kneller.  The  other  John  Faber,  the  younger, 
was  his  son,  and  lived  in  London,  at  the  Golden  Head  in 
Bloomsbury-square,  where  Strutt  thinks  he  died  in  1756. 
Like  his  father,  he  confined  himself  to  the  engraving  of 
portraits  in  mezzotinto;  but  he  excelled  him  in  every 
^requisite  of  the  art.  The  most  esteemed  works  are  the 
portraits  of  the  Kit- Cat  club,  and  the  Beauties  of  Hampr 
ton  Court.  Some  of  his  portraits  are  bold,  free,  and 
beautiful.  * 

FABER.     See  FAVRE  and  FEVRE. 

FA  BERT  (Abraham),  an  eminent  French  officer,  was 
the  son  of  a  bookseller  at  Memz  (author  of  **  Notes  sur  la 
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Coutume  de  Lorraine,^*  1657,  fbl.)  He  was  edacated  with 
the  duke  d'Epernon,  and  saved  the  royal  army  at  the  fit- 
mous  retreat  of  Kentz ;  which  has  been  compared  by  some 
authors  to  that  of  Xenophoo's  10,000.  Being  wounded  in 
the  thigh  by  a  musket  at  the  siege  of  Turin,  M.  deTu- 
reone,  and  cardinal  de  la  Valette,  to  whom  he  was  aid  de 
camp,  intreated  btm  to  submit  to  an  amputation,  which 
was  the  advice  of  all  the  surgeons;  but  he  replied,  ^^I 
must  not  die  by  piece-meal ;  death  shall  have  me  intire,  or 
not  at  alL"  Having,  however,  recovered  from  this  wound, 
he  was  afterwards  made  governor  of  Sedan ;  where  he 
erected  strong  fortifications,  and  with  so  much  ceconomy, 
that  his  majesty  never  had  any  places  better  secured  at 
so  little  expence.  In  1654  betook  Stenay,  and  was  ap- 
pointed marechal  of  France  in  1658.  His  merit,  integrity;- 
and  modesty,  gained  him  the  esteem  both  of  his  sovereign 
and  the  grandees.  He  refused  the  collar  of  the  king^s 
orders,  saying  it  should  never  be  worn  but  by  the  ancient 
nobility;  and  ithi^pened,  that  though  his  family  had  been 
ennobled  by  Henry  IV.  he  could  not  produce  the  qualifi- 
cations  necessary  for  that  dignity,  and  *^  would  not,*'  as 
he  said,  **  have  his  cloke  decorated  with  a  cross,  and  his 
soul  disgraced  by  an  imposture."  Louis  XIV.  himself  an- 
swered his  letter  of  thanks  in  the  following  terms :  **  No 
person  .to  whom  I  shall  give  this  collar,  will  ever  receive 
more  honour  from  it  in  the  world,  than  you  have  gained  in 
my  opinion,  by  your  noble  refusal,  proceeding  from  so 
generous  a  principle.''  Marechal  Fabert  died  at  Sedan, 
May  17,  1662,  aged  sixty-three.  His  Life,  by  father 
Barre,  regular  canon  of  St.  Genevieve,  was  published  at 
Paris,  1752,  2  vols.  12mo.  There  is  one  older,  in  one 
thin  vol.  12mo.  ^ 
•    FABIAN.     SeeFABYAN. 

FABIUS  MAXIMUS  (QuiNTUs,  sumamed  Rullianus), 
was  a  celebrated  Roman,  who  was  five  times  consul,  thr^e 
times  dictator,  and  triumphed  twice  or  more,  yet  was  al- 
ways distinguished  by  his  modesty  and  equanimity.  The 
first  public  office  in  which  we  trace  htm,  is  that  of  curule 
sedile,  which  he  bore  in  the  year  before  Christ  330.  In 
the  year  324,  he  was  named  master  of  the  horse  by  the 
dictator  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  in  the  war  against  the  Sam* 
nites;   and,   having  given  battle  to  the  enemy  in  the 
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absence  of  the  dicUlori  coiitniry  to  bb  express  order»  though 
completely  yictoriousi  was  c^>itaUy  candemiied ;  and 
through  tbe  strictness  of  Roman  disctplinei  and  the  in* 
flexible  severity  of  the  dictator,  would  have  been  executed 
bad  he  not  been  first  rescued  by  the  anny,  and  then 
strongly  interceded  for  by  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome. 
His  first  ooosulsbip  was  three  years  after,  in  the  year  321 
B.  C.  It  was  not  till  the  year  303  B.  C.  when  he  bore  the 
office  of  censor,  that  be  acquired  the  siroame  of  Maximus, 
^hich  afterwards  was  continued  in  bis  fiunily,  and  was 

fiyen  him  in  consequence  of  his  r^lacing  tbe  k>w  and  tur« 
ulent  mob  of  Rome  in  the  four  urban  tribes,  and  thereby 
diminishing  their  authority,  which,  when  they  were  scat- 
tered in  the  various  tribes,  liad  been  considerable  on  ac^ 
c;punt  of  tbeir  numbers.  His  last  consulship  was  in  the 
3iear  294  B.  C.  and  it  is  not  likely  that  he  lived  many  years 
after  that  period.  WefiDd  him,  however,  three  years 
after,  attending  the  triumph  of  his  son  the  proconsul,  a 
very  old  man,  and  celebrated  by  tbe  historians  for  his  mo- 
dest demeanour,  and  respectful  acknowledgment  of  his 
son's  public  dignity.  * 

FABIUS  MAXIMUS  (Quintus,  sunuuned  Vehrucosus 
and  CuNCTATOR)^  a  noble  Roman,  was  tbe  fourth  in  de- 
scent from  the  preceding,  and  in  a  very  similar  career  of 
honours,  obtained,  yet  more  glory  than  his  ancestor.  He 
also  was  consul  five  times,  in  the  years  233  Ant.  Chr.  228, 
215,  214,  and  210;  and  dictator  in  the  years  221  and  217. 
His  life  is  among  those  written  by  Plutarch.  In  his  first 
consulship,  he  obta'med  tbe  honour  of  a  triumph  for  a 
signal  victory  over  the  Ligurians.  His  second  coasulship 
produced  no  remarkable  event,  nor,  indeed,  bis  first  dic- 
tatorship, which  seems  to  have  been  only  a  kind  of  civil 
appointment,  for  tbe  sake  of  holding  comitia,  and  was 
^strated  by  some  defect  in  the  omens.  But  in  the  con- 
sternation which  followed  the  defeat  at  ThrasymenCf  bis 
country  had  recourse  to  him  as  the  person  most  able  to 
retrieve  affairs,  and  he  was  created  dictator  a  second  time. 
In  this  ai'duous  situation  he  achieved  immortal  fame,  by 
bis  prudence  in  perceiving  that  tbe  method  of  wearing  out 
an  invader  was  to  protract  the  war,  and  avoid  a  general 
engagement,  and  his  steady  perseverance  in  preserving 
that  system.     By  this  conduct,  he  finally  attained  the  bo« 
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nourable  title  of  Cunctator,  or  protector.  But  before 
he  could  obtain  the  praise  be  merited,  he  had  to  contend 
not  only  with  the  wiles  and  abilities  of  Hannibal,  but  mtii 
the  impatience  and  imprudence  of  his  countrymen.  The 
former  he  was  able  to  baffle,  the  latter  nearly  proved  fatal 
to  Rome.  *^  If  Fabius/'  said  Hannibal,  *'  is  sO  great  a 
commander  as  he  is  reported  to  be,  let  him  come  forth 
and  give  me  battle."  '*  If  Hannibal,''  said  Fabius  in  re- 
ply, <Ms  so  great  a  commander  as  he  thinks  himself,  let. 
him  compel  me  to  it.*'  A  battle  in  Apulia,  however,  was 
brought  on  by  the  rashness  of  his  master  of  the  horse,  Mi- 
nucius,  and  it  required  all  the  ability  of  Fabius  to  prevent 
an  entire  defeat  His  moderation  towards  Mimicius  after- 
wards, was  equal  to  his  exertions  in  the  contest  After 
^e  had  laid  down  his  office,  the  consul  Paulus  i^railius 
endeavoured  to  tread  in  his  steps  ;  but  rashness  again  pre- 
vailed over  wisdom,  and  the  defeat  at  Cannse  ensued  in 
the  year  215,  and  then  the  Romans  began  to  do  full  justicis 
to  the  prudence  of  Fabius.  He  was  called  the  shield,  as 
Marcellus  the  sword  of  the  republic;  and,  by  an  honour 
almost  unprecedented,  was  continued  in  the  consulshii> 
for  two  successive  years.  He  recovered  Tarentum  before 
Hannibal  could  relieve  it,  and  continued  to  oppose  that 
general  with  great  and  successful  skill.  It  has  been  laid 
to  his  charge  that  when  Scipio  proposed  to  carry  the  war 
into  Africa,  he  opposed  that  measure  through  envy ;  and 
Plutarch  allows  that  though  he  was  probably  led  at  first  to 
disapprove,  from  tiie  cautious  nature  of  nis  temper,  he 
afterwards  became  envious  of  the  rising  glory  of|Scipi6. 
It  is,  however,  possible,  that  he  might  think  it  more  glo- 
rious to  drive  die  enemy  by  force  out  of  Italy,  than  to  draw 
him  away  by  a  diversion.  Whether  this  were  the  case  or 
not,  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  full  result  of  the  measure^ 
for  be  died  in  the  year  203,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  be- 
ing, according  to  some  authors,  nea^r  a  hundred.  This  was- 
the  very  year  preceding  the  decisive  battle  of  Zama,  which 
cortduded  the  second  Punic  war.  The  highest  encomiums 
are  bestowed  by  Cicero  upon  Fabius,  under  the  person  of 
Cato,  who  just  remembered  him,  and  had  treasured  many 
of  his  sayings. ' ' 

FABIUS  (Pictor),  a  Roman  historian,  the  first  prose 
writer  on  the  subject  of  Roman  history,  was  the  son  of  C< 
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FabiiM  Pictor,  who  was  consul  with  Ogulnias  GaHos  in 
the  year  27  i  B.  C.  and  grandson  of  the  Fabius  who  painted 
'i^be  temple  of  health,  from  whom  this  branch  of  the  fiunily 
obtained  the  name  of  Pictor.  He  was  nearly  related  to 
the  preceding  Fabius,  and  after  the  battle  of  Caon»  was 
sent  to  the  Delphic  oracle  to  inquire  by  what  supplications 
the  gods  might  be  appeased.  He  wrote  the  kistory  of  this 
war  with  Hannibal,  and  is  cited  by  Livy  as  authority  in  it. 
The  fragments  of  his  annals  that  remain  in  the  works  of 
the  ancients,  whether  in  Greek  or  Latin,  for  he  wrote  in 
both,  relate  chiefly  to  tbe  antiquities  of  Italy,  the  begin- 
nings  of  Rome,  or.  the  acts  of  the  Romans.  He  is  cen- 
sured by  Polybius,  as  too  partial  to  the  Romans,  and  not 
even  just  to  the  Carthaginians.  His  style  was  doubtless 
that  of  bis  age,  unformed,  and  imperfect.  An  history, 
circulated  as  his,  consisting  of  two  books,  one  on  the 
golden  age,  tbe  other  on  the  origin  of  Rome,  is  now  known 
to  have  been  a  forgery  of  Annius  of  Viterba ' 

FABRA  (Aloysio,  or  Louis  della),  an  Italian  phy- 
sician, was  born  at  Ferrara  in  1655.  His  father  was  a 
surgeon  of  much  reputation,  and  recommended  the  me- 
dical profession  to  this  son,  who  after  the  usual  course  of 
studies,  topk  his  degree  of  doctor  at  Ferrara,  where  he 
became  afterwards  first  professor  of  medicine.  He  died 
Itfay  5,  1723,  after  having  published  various  dissertations 
op  medical  subjects  and  cases,  which  were  collected  in  a 
quarto  volume,  and  published  at  Ferrara  in  17112  under  the 
title  *^  Dissertatloues  Physico-medicx.'*  HaUer  speaks 
rather  slightingly  of  this  author's  works.  * 

FABRE  D*EGLANTINE  (Philip  F^iancis  Nazaue), 
one  of  the  agents  in  the  French  revolution,  was  born  at 
Carcassane,  Dec.  28,  1755,  and  was  educated  in  polite 
literature  and  natural  philo^phy  by  his  parents,^  whom  h.e 
quitted  in  his  youth,  and  became  by  turns  a  painter,  mu- 
^  sician,  engraver,  poet,  and  actor.  He  performed  on  the 
stages  of  Versailles,  Brussels,  and  Lyons,  but  with  no 
great  success.  As  a  writer  for  the  stage,  however,  he  was 
allowed  considerable  merit,  and  obtained,  on  one  occasion, 
at  the  Floralia,  the  pqze  of  the  Eglantine^  the  name  of 
which  he  added  to  his  own.  In  1786  he  published  in  a 
French  periodical  work,  "  Les  Etrennes  du  Parnasse,''  a 
little  poem  called  "  Chalons  sur  Mame,'*  in  which  he 

1  Yosshu  de  Hist.  JaL— Sjsxii  Onoimut.        «  Maocet  mi^  HaUer««Dict.  Hiit. 
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drew  a  very  charming  picture  of  the  moral  pleasures  that 
were  to  be  found  in  that  place  and  its  neighbourhood. 
This  piece,  however,  fell  very  short  of  the  celebrity  to 
which  he  afterwards  atuined.  In  1789  and  1790  he  pub* 
lished  two  comedies,  *«  Le  Philinte,'*  and^**  L'Intrigue 
Epistolaire/*  the  former  of  which  was  reckoned  one  of  the 
best  French  pieces  of  the  last  century. 

He  was  soon,  however,  called  to  perform  a  more  im* 
portant  part  on  the  revolutionary  stage,  being  chosen,  in 
i792,  a  deputy  to  the  national  convention.  For  this  of-» 
fice  he  had  all  the  negative  qualities  that  were  necessary^ 
no  regard  for  religion  or  civil  subordination ;  and  accord- 
^^^y  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  insurrection  of  Aug.  10, 
and  the  prison  massacres  of  the  September  following ;  the 
latter  are  called  <<  measures  which  would  save  France.'* 
After  this,  it  was  in  character  to  vote  for  the  death  of  the 
king.  It  was  generally  supposed  that  he  contributed  with 
Danton  and  Robespierre  to  the  massacre  of  May  31,  1793, 
when  the  Girondine  faction  was  overthrown  by  a  popular 
insurrection.  What  gives  the  appearance  of  authenticity 
to  this  supposition  is,  th^t  Fabre  himself,  some  days  after* 
wards,  observed  to  a  friend,  that  the  domineering  spirit  of 
the  Girondines,  who  had  engrossed  all  power  and  office, 
bad  induced  him  and  his  colleagues,  in  order  to  shake  off 
the  yoke,  to  throw  t^roselves  into  the  hands  of  the  sans-- 
culoierie ;  but  that  he  could  not  help,  however,  foreboding 
dangerous  consequences  from  that  day.  May  31st,  as  the 
same  mob  which  they  had  taught  to  despise  the  legislature^ 
might,  at  the  instigation  of  another  faction,  overthrow  him 
in  hb  turn. 

•  On  the  overthrow  of  the  Girondine  party,  and  the  esta<» 
blishment  in  power  of  the  soTisciUoteriey  Fabre  began  to 
render  bintiself  more  conspicuous.  As  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  public  safety,  be  demanded  of  the  jacobins 
<<  a  manifesto  furnished  with  300,000  signatures,  for  the 
formation  of  a  iaction^  or  holy  league  of  public  safety,'* 
and  was  one  of  the  iustiffators  of  the  decree  that  ordained 
that  all  the  English  anrd  Hanoverian  prisoners  should  be 
shot,  which,  however,  we  believe,  was  never  carried  into 
execution.  He  was  also  appointed  a.  member  of  the  com* 
mitlee  of  public  instruction,  and  in  August  1793  gave  his 
vote  for  suppressing  all  academic  and  literary  corporations, 
which,  from  their  privileges  and  aristocratic  spirit,  were 
considered  as  unfriendly  to  a  truly  repubHcan  govemmeut* 
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In  October  1793,  be  nibmitted  to  the  national  conventtoa 
the  plan  of «  new  calendar,  which  was  afterwards  adopted ; 
but  which,  absurd  as  we  find  it,  is  said  not  to  have  been 
of  his  own  composition. 

In  the  winter  of  1793,  the  Sansculoterie  became  divided 
into  two  parts  or  bctions,  the  jacobins  and  cordeliers,  or, 
in  other  words,  the.  Bobespierrists,  and  the  Daotonists. 
Fabre  was  of  the  faction  of  Dantpn,  and  was  confined  with 
Danton's  adherents  in  the  prison  of  the  Luxemburgh*  After 
a  month's  imprisonment,  Fabre  was,  with  many  others, 
dragged  to  the  scaffold  in  April  1794,  where  he  was  exe* 
cuted  in  the  thirty-fif^h  year  of  his  age.  Mercier,  who 
was  his  colleague,  speaks  of  him  thus  in  his  ^^  Tableau  de 
Paris  :'*  **  He  was  a  promoter  and  panegyrist  of  the  revo* 
lutionary  system,  the  friend,  the  companion,  the  adviser  of 
the  pro-consuls,  who  carried  throughout  France,  fire  and 
sword,  devastation  and  death.''  In  1802  a  collection  of 
his  works  was  published  in  2  vols.  8vo,  containing  some 
posthumous  pieces. ' 

FABRE  (John  Claudius),  a  voluminous  French  writer, 
or  rather  compiler,  was  born  April  25,  1668,  at  Paris,  the 
son  of  an  eminent  surgeon.  He  was  subdeacon,  and  ba* 
chclor  of  the  Sorboniie,  and  had  been  second  teacher  at 
St.  Quintin,  when  be  entered  the  congregation  of  the  ora- 
tory at  Paris.  He  rose  to  be  successively  professor  of  phi* 
losophy  at  Rumilly  in  Savoy,  at  Toulon,  Riom,  Mans,  and 
Nantes ;  afterwards  taught  theology  three  years  at  Riom, 
and  during  three  more  at  the  seminary  of  the  congrega- 
tion at  Lyons.  While  he  lived  in  the  last  named  city,  he 
published  a  snfall  dictionary,  Latin  and  French,  8vo,  corn* 
piled  froin  the  best  classical  authors,  which  has  passed 
through  several  editions  ;  and  be  also  published  at  Lyons; 
in  1 709,  a  new  edition  of  Richelet's  dictionary,  2  vols,  ibUo, 
under  the  title  of  Amsterdam,  which  edition  was  suppressed 
on  account  of  several  theological  articles  respecting  the 
ailairs  of  the  times ;  and  because  in  his  list  of  authors,  be 
bestowed  great  encomiums  on  Messrs.  of  Port  Royal,  'but 
none  on  their  adversaries.  This  obliged  him  to  quit  the 
oratory,  and  retire  to  Clermont  in  Auvergne,  where,  beings 
destitute  of  a  maintenance,  he  undertook  the  education  of 
some  childreir^'and  had  recourse  lo  father  TeUier,  a  Jesuit^ 
the  king's  confessor,  who  twice  supplied  him  with  money* 

I  Diet.  Hi$V^Bjo(^  Modeme.— ^pptocnt  to  Ibe  Encyckypndia  Brikaaiiica.. 
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In  the  latter  end  of  17 15,  Fabre  again  eBtered  tbe  congre- 
gation of  tbe  oratory,  and  was  sent  to  Douay,  where  he 
wrote  a  small  pamphlet,  entitled  ^^  Entreuens  de  Christine, 
et  de  PeUgie,  sur  la  lecture  de  rEcriture-Sainte;'*  which 
is  still  in  request.     Having  afterwards  preached  the  Sun^* 
day  sermons  of  tbe.oratory  of  Tragany  with  great  credit  (for 
be  bad  also  talents  for  preaching),  be  went  to  reside  at 
Montmorency,  towards  the  end  of  1723,  and  there  began 
his  **  Continuation  de  PHiatoire  Ecclesiastique,  de  feu  M. 
TAbb^  Fleury ;''  and  published  16  vols.  4to  or  l2mo,  which 
induced  bis  superiors  to  invite  him  again  to  their  bouses^ 
Rue  Sr.  Honors,  at  Paris,  where  be  died,  October  22, 1755^ 
aged  eigbty^five,   much  lamented  by  bis  brethren  and 
friends,  for  bis  mildness,  candour,  modesty,  and  virtua 
The  dkcourse  **  Sur  le  renouvellement  des  Etudes  eccle^ 
aiastiques,"  &c.  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirtee*nth  volume 
of  the  Continuation,  is  by  the  abb6  Gk>ujet.    This  Conti^ 
nuation  discovers  great .  learning,  and  ^ility  in  writings 
but  has  neither  the  wit,  penetration,  character,  style,  nor 
accuracy  bf  judgment  possessed  by  the  abb^  Fleury.  Fabre 
would  have  carried  it  on  much  farther,  but  was  forbidden 
to  print  any  new  volumes.     He  made  the  index  to  M.  de 
l*bott's  history  translated  into  French,  4to»  and  had  begun 
one  to  the  *^  Journal  des  S9avaus,^'  but  aoou  gave  up  bia 
undertaking  to  the  abb6  de  Claustre,  to  whom  the  publie 
owes  that  uselful  work,  10  vols.  4to:    Fabire  also  left  a  mo- 
derate translation  of  Virgil,  4  vols.  12 mo,  and  a  translation 
of  the  Fables  of  PheDdrus,  Paris,  1728,  IQmo,  with  notes.  *« 
FABRETTl  (Raphael),  «  very  learned  antiquary  cff 
Italy,  was  born  at  Urbino,  of  a  noble  family,  in  1619«  After 
he  bad  passed  through  bis  first  studies  at  Cagli,  he  returned 
to  Urbino  to  finish  himself  in  the  law,  in  wbicb  be  was  ad- 
mitted doctor  at  eighteen.    Having  an  elder  brother  at 
Rome,  who  was  an  eminent  advocate,  he  also  went  thither^ 
and  applied  himself  to  the  bar ;  where  he  soon  distinguished 
himself  to  such  advantage,  that  he  was  Ukely  to  advance  bit 
fortune.   Cardinal  Imperial!  entertained  so  great  an  esteem 
for  him,  that  he  sent  him  into  Spain,  to  negoctate  several 
important  and  difficult  af&irs ;  which  he  did  with  such  sue* 
ceks,  that  the  office  of  the  procurator  fiscal  of  that  kingdooa 
felling  vacant,  the  cardinal  procured  it  for  him.     Fabvetti 
continued  thirteen  years  in  Spain,  where  he  was  for 

*  Moreri.— Diet  Hi>t.  de  L'Arwat. 
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thne  auditor  general  of  the  Nunciature.    These  employ- 
ments, however,  did  not  engage  him  so  much,  but  that  be 
found  time  to  read  the  ancients,  and  apply  himself  to  po- 
lite literature.     He  returned  to  Rome  with  cardinal  Bo- 
ndli,  who  had  been  nuncio  in  Spain ;  and  from  hb  do- 
mestic became  his  most  intimate  friend.  He  was  appointed 
judge  of  the  appeals  to  the  Capitol ;  which  post  he  after- 
wards quitted  for  that  of  auditor  of  the  legation  of  Urbino, 
under  the  cardinal  legate  Cerri.     His  residence  in  his  own 
country  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  settling  his  own  pri- 
vate affairs,  which  had  been  greatly  disordered  during  his 
absence.     He  continued  there  three  years,  wh'ich  appeared 
very  long  to  him,  because  his  inclination  to  study  ind  an- 
tiquities made  him  wish  to  settle  at  Rome,  where  be  might 
easily  gratify  those  desires  to  the  utmost.     He  readily  ac- 
cepted, therefore,  the  invitation  of  cardinal  Corpegna^  the 
pope^s  vicar,  who  employed  him  in  drawing  up  the  apos* 
tolical  briefs,  and  other  dispatches  belonging  to  his  office, 
and  gave  him  the  inspection  of  the  reliques  found  at  Rome 
and  parts  adjacent.     Alexander  VIII.  whom  Fabretti  had 
served  as  auditor  when  cardinal,  made  him  secretary  of  the 
memorials,  when  he  was  advanced  to  the  pontificate ;  and 
had  so  great  a  value  and  affection  for  him,  that  he  would 
certainly  have  raised  him  to  higher  dignities,  if  he  had  lived 
a  little  longer. 

-  Upon  the  death  of  Alexander,  Fabretti  retired  from  bu- 
siness, and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  his  favourite  amuse- 
ment. He  went  to  search  anuquities  in  the  country  about 
Rome,  without  any  other  companion  than  his  horse,  and 
without  any  regard  to  the  heat  or  inclemency  of  the  wea- 
ther.^ As  he  always  made  use  of  the  same  horse,  hb  friends 
Sive  that  animal,  by  way  of  jest,  the  name  of  Marco  Polo, 
e  famous  traveller ;  and  said,  that  thb  horse  used  to  dis- 
cover ancient  monuments  by  the  smell,  and  to  stop  of  him- 
self immediately  when  he  cam^  to  any  ruins  of  an  old 
•building.  Fabretti  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  name  givea 
to  his  horse,  that  he  used  it  to  write  a  letter  to  one  of  his 
friends  in  an  ironical  strain,  yet  full  of  learning,  upon  die 
study  of  antiquity :  but  this  letter  was  never  printed.  In- 
nocent XII.  obliged  him  to  quit  his  retirement,  and  made 
him  keeper  of  the  archives  of  the  castle  of  St  Angelo  ;  a 
post,  which  is  never  given  bat  to  men  of  the  most  approved 
integrity,  since  he  who  enjoys  that  place  is  master  of  all 
the  secrets  of  the  pope's  temporal  estate.    All  these  dif* 
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ferent  employments  never  interrnpted  bis  researches  into 
antiquity  ;  and  be  collected  enoogb  to  adorn  his  paternal 
house  at  Urbino,  as  well  as  that  which  he  bad  built  at  Rome 
after  the  death  of  Alexander  VIII.  Neither  could  old  i^e 
divert  biro  from  his  studies,  nor  hinder  him  from  labouring 
at  the  edition  of  bis  works, .  which  he  printed  at  his  own 
house.  He  died  Jan.  7,  1700.  Hc'  was  a  member  of  the 
academy  of  the  AssonUti  at  Urbino^  and  the  Arcadi  at 
Rome. 

He  was  the  author  of  the  following  works :  I .  <'De  Aquis 
&  Aquss-ductibus    Veteris    Rom»  Dissertatiooes   tres,'* 
Romse,  16S0,  4to.     This  book  may  serve  to  illustrate  Fron- 
tinns,  who  has  treated  of  the  aqueducts  of  Rome,  as  they 
were  in  his  time  under  the  emperor  Tn^n.     It  is  inserted 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  Grcevius's  <*  Thesaurus  Antiquiu- 
tum  Rotnanarum.'*     2.  <VDe  Columna  Tngana  Syntagma. 
Accesserunt  explicatio  Veteris  Tabelln  Anaglyphs  Homeri 
Iliadem,  atque  ex  Stesichoro,  Arctino,  et  Lesdie  Ilii  exci- 
dium.  continentis,  et  emissarii  lacus  Fucini  description' 
Romae,  1683,  folio.     3.  *<  Jasithei  ad  Gruunovium  Apolo- 
gema,  in  ejusque  Titivilitia,  sive  de  Tito  Livio  somnia, 
animadversiones,"  Neapol.  1686,  4to.    This  work  is  an 
answer  to  James  Gronovius's  **  Responsio  ad  Cavillatioties 
R.  Fabretti,''  printed  at  Leyden,  1 685.    Fabretti  had  giwn 
occasion  to  this  dispute,  by  censuring,  in  his  book  ^'  De 
AqudB-ductibus,'*  some  corrections  of  Gronovius ;  and  thus 
had  drawn  upon  himself  an  adversary,  who  treated  him  witk 
very  little  ceremony.     Fabretti  replied  to  him  here,  under 
the  name  Jasitbeus,  and  treated  him  with  equal  coarseness. 
Gronovius  called  him  Faber  JRusticuSf  which  he  retorted-  by 
styling  his  antagonist  Grunn&vius.    4.  ^<  Inscriptionum  An* 
tiquarum,  quie  in  asdibus  paternis  asservantnr,  expllcatie  et 
additamentum,"  Rome,  1699,  folio.    Fabretti  had  an  ad« 
mirable  talent  in  decyphering  the  most  difficult  inscrip- 
tions, and  discovered  a  method  of  making  something  out 
of  (hose  which  seemed  entirely  disfigured  through  age,  and 
the  letters  of  which  were  efiaced  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
to  be  discernible.     He  cleaned  the  surface  of  the  stone^ 
without  touching  those  places  yvbere  the  letters  had.  been 
engraven.    He  then  laid  upon  it  a  piece  of  thick  paper  well 
moistened,  and  pressed  it  with  a  spunge,  or  wooden  pin 
covered  with  linen ;  by  which  means  the  paper  entered 
into  the  cavity  of  the  letters,  and,  taking  up  the  dust  there» 
discovered  the  traces  of  the  letters.    M.  Baudelot^  in  his 
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hook  <<  De  TUtilStd  det  Voytgei,'*  informsus  of  a  secret 
vety  like  tbis^  in  order  to  read  upon  nedals  those  letten 
which  are  difficult  to  be  decypbered.  5.  **  A  Letter  to  the 
9bbi  Nicaise/'  containing  an  inicription  remarkable  -  Ant 
the  elegance  of  its  style,  inserted  in  die  <<  Journal  des  Sq/L^ 
vans'*  of  Dec.  I69i.  He  left  unfinbhed  <<  Latium  Tetus 
iilustratuoi."  Fabretti  discovers  in  his  writings  a.  lively 
genius,  «  dear  and  easy  coticeptton^  and  a  great  deal  of 
learning. ' 

FABBI  (HoNORfif),  an  industrious  and  learned  Jesuit, 
was  born  in  the  diocese  of  Bellay  in  1606  or  1607.  He 
for  a  long  time  held  the  chair  of  professor  of  phikisopby  in 
the  college  de  la  Trinity  at  Lyons ;  but  in  consequence  of 
hig  profound  knowledge  of  theology,  be  was  called  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  made  a  penitentiary.  He  died  m 
that  city  on  die  ^h  of  Mai^h,  1688.  He  was  a  man  of 
most  extensive  and  universal  knowledge,  and  studied  me- 
dicine and  anatomy  with  considerable  ardour.  He  assumed 
the  credit  of  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  bloody 
and  father  Regoauk,  and  other  credulous  persons,  have 
supported  bia  assumption,  on  the  grounds  that  he  had  main^ 
tained  the  fact  of  the  circulation  in  a  discussion  in  1638 : 
but  Harvey  bad  published  his  discovery  in  1688.  The 
medical  works  of  this  Jesuit  consist  of  an  apology  for  the 
Peruvian  bark,  in  answer  to  Plempius,  which  be  publidiedl 
at  Rome  in  1655,  under  the  title  of  ^'Pulvis  Pemvianus 
Febrifugus  vindicatus  ;*'  and  two  other  essays,  one,  ^^  De 
Plantis,  et  Generatione  AnimaliunV'  the  other,  ^  De  Ho- 
mine,''  pnbUshed  at  Paris  in  1666,  and  at  Nuremberg  in 
1677.  His  theological  works  are  mostly  controversial,  and 
now  held  in  Itule  estimation. ' 

FABRIANO  (Gentile  Da),  a  famous  painter,  in  the 
early  stage  of  the  art  after  its  restoration,  was  bom  at  Ve- 
rona in  1332,  and  was  a  disciple  of  Giovanni  da  Fiesole. 
His  most  conspicuous  work  was  a  picture  in  the  gretft 
council  chambec  of  the  state  of  Venice,  estecuted  by  older 
of  the  doge  and  senate,  who  regarded  the  work  in  so  eztrtf* 
ordinary  a  degree  of  esteem,  that  they  granted  him  a  pen- 
aion  for  life,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  privilege  of  wear- 
ing the  habit  of  «  noble  Venetian  ;  the  highest  honour  in 
the  power  of  the  state  to  bestow.    Many  of  his  pictures 

'  Fabffoni  Vite  lUlomm,  voL  VI.— Oen.  Dkt^Mowri.— Ssiii  Onemait 
•  Moreri.— I)i€t  Hi8t.^RjBes»»  Cycloppdia. 
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ufiatn  the  pope's  palace  of  Sl  Giovanoi  Lateraoo,  and  the 
churches  in  Florence,  Urbino,  Perugia,  Sienna,  and  Rome. 
One  of  them  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  NuOTa,  placed 
over  the  lomb  of  cardinal  Adimari,  representing  the  Vir* 
gin  and  child,  with  St;  Joseph  and  St  Benedict,  was  htghlj 
commended  by  Michael  Angelo ;  whom  Vaaari  represents 
a)i  being  accustomed  to  say  that  in  painting  the  hand  of 
Gentile  was  correspondent  with  bis  name.  He  died  in 
1412,  80 years  old.' 

FABRICIUS  (Andrew),  a  l^med  popish  divine  i»  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  born  at  a  village  in  the  country  of 
liege,  and  studied  philosophy  and  divinity  under  his  bro* 
ther  Gedffiry ;  such  was  his  progress  that  he  was  soon  pre- 
ferred to  teach  those  sciences  at  Louvain.  While  here 
Otho,  cardinal  of  Augsburgh,  engaged  him  in  hb  service, 
and  sent  him  to  Rome  where  he  remataed  his  agent  for 
about  six  years  under  the  ponti6cate  of  Pius  V.  On  Us  re* 
turn  he  was  (uromoted  to  be  counsellor  to  the  dukes  of  Ba- 
varia, and  by  their  interest  was  farther  advanced  to  the 
proTOstship  of  Ouiogen,  where  probably  he  died,  in  158K 
His  principal  work  was  ^'  Hamonia  confessiaais  Augusti- 
nianae,^*  Cologn,  1573  and  1587,  folia  He  wrote,  also  a. 
^*  Catechism,*'  with  notes  and  illustrations,  Antwerp,  1600, 
8vo ;  and  three  ^<  Latin  tragedies,"  which  are  said  to  be 
written  in  elegant  language:  1.  ^'Jeroboam  rebellens,*' 
log^oldstadt,  1585.  2.  <<  Reiigio  patiens,"  Cologn,  1566  ; 
and  "  Samson,''  ibid.  1 569.  The  two  former,  it  must  be 
oTjserved,  are  ingeniously  contrived  to  assimilate  the  here* 
tics,  that  is  those  of  the  reformed  religion,  with  the  rebel- 
lious Israelites.  • 

FABRICIUS  (Caius),  sirnamed  LusciNus,  an  illustri- 
ous  Roman,  was  much  and  justly  celebrated  for  bis  inflexi- 
ble integrity5  and  contempt  of  riches.  He  was  twice  con-' 
sul,  first  in  the  year  before  Christ  2S2,  when  be  obtained 
a  triumph  for  bis  victories  over  the  Samnites,  Lucani,  and 
]^ruttii.  Two  years  after  this,  Pyrrhus  invaded  Italy  ;  and,, 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Romans  near  Tarentum,  Fabricius 
was  sent  to  that  monarch  to  treat  of  the  ransom  and  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  on  which  occasion  he  manifested  a 
noble  contempt  of  every  endeavour  that  could  be  made,  ia 
any  shape,  to  shake  his  fidelity,  and  excited  the  admiration 
of  Pyrrhus.     His  second  consulship  was  in  the  year  273, 

»  PilJciogtoB.— Rcc«*8  Cjcloped's.  '  ^  Morcri. — ^Foppen  Bibl  Bely, 
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when  his  refined  generosity  yet  further  secured  the  esteem 
of  the  royal  enemy,  whom  he  informed  of  the  treacherous 
design  of  his  physician  to  give  him  poison.  According  to 
some  authors,  be  again  triumphed  this  year  over  the  allies 
of  Pyrrhus.  It  was  remarked,  that  when  the  comitia  were 
held  for  the  ensuing  consuls,  Cornelius  Rufinus,  a  man  of 
notorioos  avarice,  and  detested  by  Fabricius  for  that  vice, 
but  an  excellent  general,  obtained  the  consulship  chiefly 
by  bis  interest^  Being  asked  the  reason  of  this  unexpected 
proceeding,  be  said,  ^^  In  times  of  danger  it  is  better  that 
the  public  purse  should  be  plundered,  than  the  state  be- 
trayed to  the  enemy."  But  when  he  became  censor  in  the 
year  275,  be  proved  his  fixed  dislike  to  that  man^s  charac- 
ter, by  removing  him  from  the  senate,  for  possessing  an 
unlawful  amount  of  silver  plate*  The  war  with  Pyrrhus 
was  then  concluded.  St.  Evremond,  with  the  contempti- 
ble sneer  of  a  man  who  has  no  conception  of  disinterested 
virtue,  insinuates  that  his  poverty  was  ambitious,  and  his 
severity  envious ;  but  it  is  not  for  a  French  Epicurean  to 
judge  the  motives  of  a  Fabricius.  His  frugality  and  po- 
verty became  almost  proverbial;  and  Virgil  has  charac- 
terized him  in  very  few  words : 

—    —    —    '^  parvoque  potentem 
«  Fabricium. 

The  state  paid  a  glorious  tribute  to  his  memory  by  por* 
tioning  his  daughters  after  his  death. ' 

FABRICIUS  (Francis),  professor  of  divinity  in  the  uni- 
vefsity  of  Leipsic,  was  born  at  Amsterdam  April  10,  1663. 
His  father  was  a  divine  and  pastor  of  the  church  of  Meurs, 
but  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  both  parents  when  be 
vras  only  five  j^ears  old.  His  education  then  devolved  upon 
bis  maternal  grandfather,  Francis  Felbier,  who  appears  to 
have  done  ample  justice  to  him,  and  particularly  introduced 
him  to  that  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  French  language 
for  which  he  was  afterwards  distinguished.  He  began  to 
be  taught  Latin  in  the  public  school  of  Amsterdam  in  1673  '; 
but  in  less  than  three  months  his  grandfather  died,  and  on 
bis  death-bed  advised  him  to  devote  himself  to  the  study 
of  divinity,  which  was  the  wish  and  intention  both  of  him- 
self and  of  his  parents.  He  accordingly  pursued  his  clas- 
<ical  studies  with  great  assiduity ;  and  in  1679,  when  in  his 
sixteenth  year,  was  much  applauded  for  a  discourse  he 

*  Plutarch  in  Pyrrhus.— Gen.  Diet,— Romtu  Hiit 
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pronounced, .  according  to  the  cnstom  of  die  school.  His 
subject  was  that  *<ja&tice  elevates  a  nation*"  After  this 
be  remained  two  more  years  at  Amsterdam,  and  studied 
philosophy  and  rhetoric  under  the  ablest  professors ;  and 
at  his  lebure  hqurs  David  Sarphati  Pina,  a  physician  and 
rabbi,  gave  him  lessons  in  the  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  and  Sy- 
riac  languages,  and  enabled  him  to  read  the  works  of  tbo 
Jewish  doctors.  In  Sept  1681  he  removed  to  Leyden, 
where  for  two  years  he  studied  philosophy,  Greek  and  Ro« 
man  antiquities,  and  ecclesiastical  history  and  geography, 
under  the  celebrated  masters  of  that  day,  De  Voider,  I'heo^ 
dore  Ryckius,  James  Gronovius,  and  Frederic  Spanheim ; 
and  went  on  also  improving  himself  in  the  Oriental  Ian- 
gua^es.  Such  was  his  proficiency  in  this  last  pursuit,  that 
he  idreftdy  was  able  to  carry  on  a  correspondence  with  hit 
master  at  Amsterdam,  the  above-mentioned  Pina,  in  tha 
Hebrew  language,  and  he  translated  the  gospels  of  St» 
Matthew  and  Mark  into  that  language. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  he  began  his  theological  studies, 
and  in  1686  returned  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  remained 
for  a  year,  during  which  he  had  frequent  disputes  with  his 
old  Hebrew  master  on  the  subject  of  the  Messiah.  In  1 687 
he  was  ordained  accgrding  to  the  forms  of  the  Dutch 
church,  and  preached  first  at  Velzen,  where  he  was  much 
admired,  and  here  he  married  Anne  van  Teylingen,  the 
daughter  of  a  gentleman  high  in  office  in  the  Dutch 
East  Indies.  In  1696,  the  church  of  Leyden  invited  him 
to  become  their  pastor,  which  he  accepted ;  and  in  1705, 
on  the  death  of  James  Trigland,  he  succeeded  to  the  chair 
of  divinity  professor,  of  which  be  took  possession  Dec.  13, 
with  an  oration  on  the  subject  of  ^^  Jesus  Christ  the  sole 
and  perpetual  foundation  of  the  church/'  Besides  his  pro- 
fessorship, he  had,  like  his  predecessor,  the  charge  of  the 
schools  attached  to  the  college.  So  much  employment 
rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  resign  part  of  bis  pastoral 
charge,  but  he  fulfilled  his  share  of  its  duties  until  within 
four  years  of  bis  death.  In  1723  the  curators  of  the  uui* 
versity  of  Leyden  founded  a  prufessorship  of  sacred  elo* 
quence,  and  appointed  hiui  to  it,  where  his  business  was 
to  teach  the  art  of  preaching.  In  1726  the  London  society 
for  the  propagation  of  Ihe  gospel  elected  him  a  member. 
In  1737  he  suffered  very  much  by  the  consequences  of  au 
repelled  gout,  which  at  length  proved  fatal  on  July  27, 
1738.     Fabricius  was  four  times  rector  roagnilica$  of  the 
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tmiversity,  in  1708,  1716,  1724,  and  17S6.  On  taking 
leave  on  this  last  occasion,  be  delivered  a  harangue  very 
iiutid>Ie  to  bis  age  and  character,  on  the  duty  of  Christiana 
in  genera],  and  divines  in  particular  when  they  arrived  at 
old  age.  The  synod  of  South  Holland  had.Iikewise  choseR 
him  as  one  of  their  deputies.  His  works'  consist  of  live 
volumes  of  dissertations,  the  subjects  of  which  be  had 
treated,  but  not  so  fblly,  in  his  academical  orations. — - 
1.  *^  Cbristus  unicum  ac  perpetuum  fundamentum  ec- 
clesisB,"  Leyden,  1717,  4to.  2.  «  De  Sacerdotio  Christi 
juxta  ordinem  Melohizedeci,**  ibid.  1720,  4to.  %.  "  Chris- 
tologia  Noacbica  et  Abrahamica,''  ibid.  1727,  4to.  This 
consists  of  twelve  dissertations  on  several  passages  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  calculated  to  prove  wat  Christ 
was  the  object  of  the  faith  of  Noah  and  Abraham.  *At  the 
#Dd  are  some  letters  to  the  author.  4.  "  De  Fide  Christi- 
ana Patriarcharum  &  Propbetarum,**  ibid.  4to,  5.  "  Ora- 
tor Sacer,*'  ibid.  1733,  4to.  This  contains  the  substance  of 
bis  lectures  on  preaching,  and  is  a  complete  treatise  on 
the  subject,  although  in  some  respects  peculiarly  adapted 
for  the  church  of  which  he  was  a  member.  His  sentiments, 
however,  are  so  liberal,  his  view  of  the  subject  so  compre- 
hensive, and  his'  historical  illustrations  so  happy,  that  we 
are  rather  surprized  this  work  has  not  found  its  way  into 
this  country,  by  translation.  '  Fabricius  published  also  six 
sermons  preached  on  public  occasions. ' 

FABRICIUS  (George),  a  learned  German,  and  cele- 
brated for  a  talent  at  Latin  poetry,  was  born  at  Chemnitz 
in  Misnia,  a  province  of  Upper  Saxony,  1516.  After  a 
liberal  education,  he  went  to  Italy  and  Rome,  in  quality 
of  tutor  to  a  nobleman  ;  where  be  spent  his  time  in  a  man- 
ner suitable  to  his  parts  and  learning.  He  did  not  content 
himself  with  barely  looking  on,  and  blindly  admiring ;  but 
he  examined  with  great  accuracy  and  minuteness,  all  the 
remains  of  antiquity,  and  compared  them  with  the  descrip- 
tions which  the  Latin  writers  have  given  of  them.  The 
result  of  these  observations  was  bis  work  entitled  *^  Roma,^' 
pubKshed  in  1550,  containing  a  description  of  that  city. 
From  Rome  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  was  ap- 
pointed master  of  the  great  school  at  Meissen,  over  which 
he  presided  twenty-six  years,  and  died  in  that  station,  in, 
1571^    He  was  the  author  of  numerous  Latin  poems^  and 

<  Or«tio  de  ViU,  &c.  F.  Pabricii.^Cbattf^^ie.^^-MQrad. 
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bad  llie  strongest  passion  for  verse  that  can  be  conceived. 
His  poems  appeared  at  Bale  in  1567,  in  two  volumes  8vo ; 
and,  besides  this  collection,  there  are  also  hymns,  odes 
against  the  Turks,  the  Art  of  Poetry,  Comparisons  of  the 
Latin  Poets,  &c.  He  is  said  to  have  received  the  laurel 
from  the  emperor  Maximilian,  a  short  time  before  his 
death. 

'  His  poems  are  written  with  great  purity  and  elegances 
He  was  particularly  careful  in  the  choice  of  his  words ;  and 
he  carried  his  scruples  in  this  respect  so  far,  that  he  would 
not  on  any  account  make  use  of  a  word  in  his  *^  Sacred 
Poems"  which  favoured  the  least  of  Paganism.  He  con- 
demned some  liberties  of  this  sort,  whic|^  be  had  taken  in 
his  youth;  and  he  exceedingly  blamed  those  Christians 
who  applied  themselves  for  matter  to  the  divinities  of  Par- 
nassus, and  the  fables  of  the  ancients.  He  wrote  also  in 
prose,  the  **  Roma,"  already  mentioned ;  the  "  Annals  of 
Messein,"  in  seven  books ;  **  Origines  Saxonicae,-"  in  two 
volumes,  folio ;  the  same  quantity  on  the  affairs  of  Ger- 
many and  Saxony,'  &c.  His  **  Roma"  has  been  greatly 
admired  by  some,  by  Barthius  in  particular :  and  there  is 
this  singularity  in  it,  that  be  has  so  adapted  to  his  descrip- 
tions the  language  of  the  Latin  writers  who  have  described 
the  same  things,  ai  to  make  some  Germans  fancy  it  ah 
ancient  work.  * 

FABRICIUS  (Jambs),  an  eminent  physician^  was  born 
at  Rostock,  Aug.  28,  1577.  Following  the  advice  of  Hip- 
pocrates, be  joined  the  study  of  the  mathematics  with  that 
of  medicine,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Tycbo  Brahe,  as  he  had 
been  before  of  the  learned  Chytraeus.  His  medical  studies 
were  not  confined  to  his  x>wn  country ;  for  he  travelled 
tftirough  England,  Germany,  and  the  Low  Countries,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  instructions  of  the  most  celebrated  pro- 
fessors; and  afterwards  repaired  to  Jena,  where  he  was 
distinguished  by  the  extent  of  his  acquirements,  and  ob- 
tained the  degree  of  doctor  at  the  age  of  twenty-six.  He 
soon  gained  extensive  employment  in  his  profession,  and 
tt  length  received  several  lucrative  and  honourable  ap- 
pointments. He  filled  the  stations  of  professor  of  medicine 
and  of  the  mathematics  at  Rostock  during  forty  years,  was 
first  physician  to  the  duke  of  Mecklenburgh,  and  after- 
wards retired  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  was  appointed  chief 

*  MorerL— Baillet  Jugement  des  Saraiif .— BloQnt*s  CeQiara.-*S«xii  Onomut 
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Physician  to  the  kings  of  Norway  And  Denmarky  Christian 
IV.  and  Frederick  IIL  He  died  at  Copenhagen  on  August 
14,  1652,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  bis  age ;  and  his  re* 
mains  were  carried  to  Rostock  for  interment,  by  his  sons- 
in-law  and  daughters,  and  a  monument  was  afterwards 
erected  to  his  memory.  His  works  are  entitled,  I .  **  Peri- 
culum  Medicum,  seu  Juvenilium  Faeturs  priores,^'  Hals, 
1600.  2.  "  Uroscopia,  seu  de  Urinis  Tractatus,**  Ros- 
tochii,  1 605.     3.  "  De  Cephalalgia  Autumnali,''  ibid.  1617. 

4.  ^*  Institutio  Medici  practicam  aggredientis/^  ibid.  1619. 

5.  **  Oratio  Renunciationi  novi  Medicins  Doctoris  prae- 
missa,  de  Causis  Cruentantis  cadaveris  praesente  Homi- 
cidV'  ibid.  1620.  6.  "  Dissertatio  de  Novo-antiquo  Ca- 
pitis Morbo  ac  Dolore,  cum  aiiis  Disquisitionibus  Medicis 
de  diffic.  nonnul.  Materiis  Practicis,"  ibid.  1640. ' 

FABRICIUS  (James),  a  Lutheran  divine,  was  bom  at 
Coslin,  a  town  of  Pomerania,  in  1593.  In  his  youth,  as 
his  parents  were  poor,  he  contrived  to  defray  the  expences 
of  his  education  by  instructing  a  few  pupils  in  what  he  had 
already  learned,  and  having  the  charge  of  some  of  them 
to  Rostock,  he  soon  distinguished  himjself  among  the 
learned  of  that  city.  Having  taken  orders,  he  was  chosen 
preacher  at  Coslin,  and  chaplain  to  the  duke  Bogislaus  XIV. 
vFho  five  years  after  recommended  him  to  a  doctor's  de- 
gree at  Gripswald.  About  this  time  the  king  of  Sweden, 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  arriving  in  Germany,  made  him  his 
confessor,  and  superintendant  of  his  army ;  and  after  the 
battle  of  Lutzen,  in  which  that  prince  lost  his  life,  the  duke 
Bogislaus  recalled  Fabricius,  and  made  him  superintendant 
of  Upper  Pomerania,  in  which  office  he  was  afterwards  con-* 
tinned  by  queen  Christina.  He  was  also  appointed  minis- 
ter of  the  principal  church  of  Stettin,  and  professor  of  di- 
vinity. He  died  suddenly  of  an  apoplectic  stroke,  Aug. 
11,  1654.  His  principal  writings  are,  1.  "  Dispotationes 
in  Genesim,  et  in  Epistolam  ad  Romanos.  2.  *^  Probatio 
visionum,''  a  work  which  involved  him  in  disrepute  with 
some  of  his  brethren,  and  obliged  him  to  publish  in  defence 
of  it,  3.  "  InvictfiB  visionnm  probationes."  4.  "  Justa  Gus- 
taviana."     He  published  besides  some  pieces  in  German.* 

FABRICIUS  (Jerome.),  more  generally  known  by  th« 
name  of  Hieronymus  Fabricius  ab  Aquapekdente,  wa^ 

)  Moreri* — Rees's  Cyclops^dia. — Mangel  Bibl.  Mcd.^-Freberi  Theatrum^ 
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1)om  at  Aquapendente,  in  the  territory  of  Orvieto,  in  Italy^ 
in  1 537.  His  parents^  although  poor,  found  the  means  of  pro- 
curing him  a  good  education  at  Padua,  where  he  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and,  after 
having  gone  through  the  usual  course  of  philosophy,  he 
began  the  study  of  anatomy  and  surgery  under  Gabriel 
Fallopius,  one  of  the  md^t  intelligent  professors  of  his  time. 
His  progress  under  this  excellent  tutor  was  suf^h  as  io  ac- 
quire for  him  a  character  not  less  distinguished  than  that 
of  his  master,  whom  he  afterwards  succeeded  in  the  pro- 
fessor's chair,  in  which  he  taught  the  same  sciences  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  in  the  university  of  Padua.  During 
the  whole  of  this  long  period  be  maintained  an  uniform 
<:haracter  for  eloquence  and  sound  knowledge,  and  conti-  ' 
nued  to  excite  great  interest  in  his  lectures.  He  died  uni- 
versally regretted  in  1619,  at  the  age  of  eighty -two  years. 

The  kindness  and  disinterested  generosity  of  Fabriciut 
gained  him  the  esteem  of  tbe  principal  families  of  Padua, 
and  the  republic  of  Venice  built  a  spacious  anatomical 
amphitheatre,  on  the  front  of  which  his  name  was  inscribed ; 
tbey  also  decreed  him  an  annual  stipend  of  a  thousand 
crowns,  and  the  honour  of  a  statue,  and  created  him  a 
knight  of  St.  Mark.  But  the  celebrity  which  he  obtained 
for  the  university  of  Padua  by  his  talents,  afforded  him  a 
gratification  above  that  which  accrued  from  all  those  flat- 
tering favours. 

His  attention  was  chiefly  directed  to  anatomy  and  sur* 
gery,  both  of  which  his  researches  materially  contributed 
to  elucidate.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  notice 
the  valves  of  tiie  veins,  having  demonstrated  their  struc- 
ture in  1 574.  The  honour  of  this  discovery  has  also  been 
given  to  Paul  Sarpt;  but  Albinus  and  Morgagni  are  of 
opinion  that  he  was  anticipated  by  Fabricius.  These  ana* 
toinists,  however,  were  ignorant  of  the  use  .of  this  valvular 
apparatus ;  but  Fabri«ius  has  given  excellent  views  of  its 
structure  in  his  engravings.  He  was  exceedingly  methodi* 
cal  in  his  writings,  first  describing  the  structure  of  each 
part  of  the  body,  and  then  its  uses.  Valuable  as  his  ana- 
tomical writiugs  were,  however,  his  surgical  works  obtained 
for  him  a  still  higher  reputation.  The  improvements  which 
he  introduced  into  the  practice  of  his  art,  in  consequence 
of  bis  accurate  anatomical  knowledge,  and  the  consistient 
form  which  he  gave  to  it,  have,'  in  fact,  gained  him  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  father  of  modern  surgery.     His  works  are 
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numerous :  the  first,  entitled  "  Pentateuchus  Cbirurgicus^ 
published  at  Francfort  in  1592,  contains  five  dissertations 
on  tumours,  wounds,  ulcers,  fractures,  and  luxations.  2. 
**  De  Visione,  Voce,  et  Auditu,"  Venice,  1600.  3.  «  Trao- 
tatus  de  Oculo,  yis(isque  Organo,"  Padua,  1601.  4.  '*  De 
Venarum  Ostiolis,'*  ibid.  1603.  5.  "  De  Locutiorie,  tt 
.ejus  Instrumentis,"  ibid.  1603.  It  is  said  that,  in  one  day, 
all  the  Germans  deserted  the  school  of  Fabricius,  because, 
in  explaining  the  mechanism  of  the  muscles  of  speech,  h« 
had  ridiculed  their  mode  of  pronunciation.  6.  *^  Opera 
Anatomica,  qua;  continent  de  formato  Foetu,  de  formatione 
Ovi  et  Pulli,  de  Locutione  et  ejus  Instrumentis,  de  Bruto- 
rum  loquela,"  Padua,  1 604.  The  essay  on  the  language 
of  brute  animals,  in  this  work,  is  curious,  and  worthy  the 
attention  of  naturalists.  7.  ^^De  Musculi  Artificio,  et  Os^ 
fium  Artieulationibus,"  Vicentia,  1614.  8.  *^  De  Respira* 
tione  et  ejus  Instrumentis,  libri  duo,^*  Padua,  1615.  9. '*De 
Motu  locali  Animalium,"  Padua,  1618.  10.  <<  De  Gula, 
Ventriculo,  et  Intestinis,  TracUtus,"  ibid.  1618.  1 1.  "  De 
Integumentis  Corporis,*'  ibid^  1618.  12.  *<  Opera  Chirur- 
gica  in  duas  Partes  divisa,"  ibid.  1617.  This  work,  in  which 
all  the  diseases  of  the  body,  which  are  curable  by  manual 
operation,  are  treated,  passed  through  seventeen  editions^ 
in  different  languages.  13.  ^' Opera  omnia  Pbysiologica 
et  Anatomica,''  Leipsic,  1687.  14.  The  whole  of  his  worlcs 
were  also  published  at  Leydcn  in  1723,  and  in  1737,  in 
folio.* 

FABRICIUS  (John  Albert),  one  of  the  most  eminent 
and  laborious  scholars  of  bis  time  in  Europe,  was  descended 
both  by  the  father's  and  mother's  side  from  a  family  ori- 
ginally of  Holsteio.  His  father,  Werner  Fabricius,  a  native 
of  Itzhoa,  in  Holstein,  was  director  of  the  music  at  St  Paul's 
in  Leipsic,  organist  of  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  in  that 
city,  and  a  poet  and  a  man  of  letters,  as  appears  by  a  work 
he  published  in  1657,  entitled  ^^  Deliciss  Harmonics.'* 
His  mother  was  MarthaCorthum,  the  daughter  of  John 
Cor^hum,  a  clergyman  of  Bergedorff,  and  the  descendant 
of  a  series  of  protestant  clergymen  from  the  time  of  the 
reformation.  He  was  born  at  Leipsic  Nov.  11,  1668.  His 
mother  died  in  1674,-  and  bis  father  in  1679  ;  but  the  lat- 
ter, .white  he  lived,  had  begun  to  instruct  him,  and  on  his 
deatb*bed  recommended  him  to  the  care  of  Valentine  AU 
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bert^  an  eminent  divine  and  philosopher,  nAo  employed; 
as  his  first  master,  Wenceslaug  Buhl,  whom  Mayer  cal^s 
the  common  Maecenas  of  orphans ;  and  he  appears  to  have 
been  taught  hy  him  for  about  five  3»ears.    He  also  received 
instructions  at  the  same  time  under  Jo.  Goth.  Herrichius, 
rector  of  the  Nicolaitan  school  at  Leipsic,  an  able  Greek 
and  Ladn  icholar,  whose  services  Fabricius  amply  acknow* 
ledges  in  the  preface  to  Herrichius's  ^^  Poemata  Graeca  et 
Latina,"  which  he  published  in  1718,  out  of  regard  to  the 
menoory  of  this  tutor.     In  1684,  Valentine  Albert  sent  him 
to  Quedlinburgh  to  a  very  celebrated  school,  of  which  the 
learned  Samuel  Schmidt  was  at  that  time  rector.     It  was 
here  that  he  met  with,  in  the  library,  a  copy  of  Barthius's 
^  Adversaria,*'  and  the  first  edition  of  Morbo£Ps  <<  Poiy« 
bistor,'*  which  he  himself  informs  us,  gave  the  first  direc* 
tion  to  his  mind  as  to  that  species  of  literary  history  and 
research  which  lie  afterwards  carried  beyond  all  his  prede* 
cessors,  and  in  which,  if  we  regard  the  extenfand  accuracy 
of  his  labours,  he  has  never  bad  an  equal.     Schmidt  had 
accidentally  shown  him  Bartbius,  and  requested  him  ta 
look  into  it ;  but  it  seemed  to  open  to  him  such  a  wide 
field  of  instruction  and  pleasure,  that  he  requested  to  take 
it  to  bis  room  and  study  it  at  leisure,  and  from  this  he  con* 
ceived  the  first  thought,  although,  perhaps,  at  that  time, 
indistinct,  of  his  celebrated  Bibliotbecas.     After  his  return 
to  Leipsic  in  1686,  he  met  with  Morhoff,  who,  he  says, 
gave  his  new*foriped  inclination  an  additional  spur.     He 
now  was  matriculated  in  the  college  of  Leipsic,  and  was 
entirely  under  the  care  of  his  guardian  Valentine  Alb^ert, 
one  of  the  professors,  with  whom  he  lodged  for  seven  years* 
During  this  time  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Carpzovius, 
Olearius,  Feller,  Rechenberg,  Ittigius,    Menokenius,  &c. 
and  other  learned  professors,  and  acknowledges  hisobliga-** 
tions  in  particular  to  Ittigius,  who  introduced  him  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  fathers,  and  of  ecclesiastical 
history.    It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  add  of  one  who  has 
given  such  striking  proofs  of  the  fact,  that  his  application 
to  his  various  studies  was  incessant  and  successful.     His 
reading  was  various  and  extensive,  and,  like  most  scholars 
of  his  class,  he  read  with  a  pen  in  his  hand. 

Such  proficiency  could  not  escape  the  attention  of  his 
masters,  nor  go  unrewarded,  and  accordingly  we  find  that 
be  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  philosophy, 
M  it  is  styled  in  that  college,  Nov.  27,  1686,  and  qu  Jan, 
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Q6, 1688,  to  tbat  of  master.  In  this  last  year»  be  proditced 
his  first  publication,  a  dissertation  **de  nimero  septua<» 
geoario ;"  and  in  the  same  year  published  bis  <<  Seriptomm 
recentioruin  decas,*'  a-  sort  ef  criticism  on  ten  eminent 
writers,  George  Morhoff,  Christ  Cellarius,  Henntng  Witte^ 
Christian  Thomasius,  William  Salden,  Abrahun  Berkeliuff, 
iServatius  Gallern,  James  Tollius,  George  MattUas  Konig, 
g«d  (Christian  William  Eyben.  This  was  pobKsbed  at 
Hamburgh^  without  his  name,  and  having  been  attacked 
by  an  anonymoQS  opponent,  he  replied  ma*'  Defensio 
decadif  adtersus  hominis  malevoK  maledicmB  judicium, 
jiistis  de  causis  ab  auctore  suscepta."  He  was  a  young 
man  when  he  assumed  such  a  decisive  and  disrespectful 
tone,  of  which  his  good  sense  soon  made  him  ashamed,  and 
he  afterwards  abstained  from  this  opprobrium  of  contro-* 
Versial  writing,  and  received  every  criticism  or  remark  on 
his  works  with  perfect  submission  and  temper.  It  was  pe-* 
culiar  to  him  that  the  more  he  knew,  the  more  he  learned 
how  to  excuse  the*  imperfections  of  others,  aod  to  speak 
diffidently  of  his  own  acquisitions.  • 

In  1689,  be  published  his  <<Decas  Decadum,  sire  pht- 
giariorum  ^t  petidonymorum  Centuria,'*  in  which  he  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Fi^er.  To  this  was  added  a  disserta- 
tion on  the  Greek  Lellcofi^,  which  be  enlarged  afterwards, 
and  inserted  in  the  fourth  tolumC  of  his  *'  Bibl.  Gr«ca.^' 
This  same  year  he  edited  a  corrected  and  enlarged  edition 
of  Welter's  Greek  grattimar.  In  1691  he  published,  in 
Greek  and  Latin^  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha,  with  a  pre- 
face and  fiew  translation  of  the  book  of  Tobit ;  and  at  the 
aame  time,  a  new  edition  of  Lewis  CappePs  *^  Historia  apo- 
stolica.*'  t'ox  his  degree  of  doctor  in  philosophy,  he  sup- 
ported two  theses:  one  in  March  1692,  on  the  sophbms  of 
the  ancient  philosophers,  and  particularly  the  stoics ;  and 
the  other  in  1693,  on  the  Platonism  of  Philo. 

Besides  his  studies  in  the  belles  lettres  and  philosophy, 
he  had  much  inclination  to  that  of  medicine,  and  would 
probably  have  pursued  it  as  a  profession ;  but  Berger,  the 
medical  professor,  under  whom  he  studied,  being^removed 
from  Leipsic,  he  thenceforth  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
divinity.  In  April  1692  he  had  been  admitted  a  preacher^ 
and  his  four  disputations  On  subjects  of  theology  procured 
him  the  highest  praises  from  his  tutors.  In  1693  he  went 
to  Hamburgh,  without  any  immediate  design,  except  that 
of  yisiting  som^  relations,  particularly  Im  maternal  uncle^ 
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but  intended  afterwards  to  travel,  from  which  he  was  di« 
verted  by  an  unexpected  event.  His  guardian  Valentine 
Albert  now  wrote  to  him  that  his  wbole  patrimony,  amount* 
ing  only  to  1000  German  crowns,  had  been  expended  in 
bis  education,  and  that  he  was  indebted  to  him  for  a  con- 
siderable sum  advanced.  Fabricius  returned  an  answer  to 
this  letter,  expressing  his  concern  at  the  news,  but  full  of 
gratitude  to  his  guardian  for  the  care  he  had  taken  of  him 
and  his  property.  He  had,  however,  to  seek  f6r  the  means 
of  subsistence,  and  might  have  been  reduced  to  the  greatest 
distress,  bad  he  not  found  a  liberal  patron  in  John  Frederick 
Mayer.  This  gentleman  was  minister  of  the  church  of  St. 
James  at  Hamburgh,  ecclesiastic-counsellor  to  the  king  of 
Sweden,  and  honorary  professor  of  divinity  at  Kiel.  Being 
made  acquainted  with  Fabricius^s  situation,  and  probably 
DO  stranger  to  the  fame  he  had  acquired  at  Leipsic,  he  gave 
him  an  invitation  to  his  house,  and  engaged  him  as  his 
librarian,  on  which  office  Fabricius  entered  in  June  1694, 
and  during  his  residence  here,  which  lasted  five  years^ 
divided  his  time  betwixt  studv  and  preaching,  in  the 
church  of  St  James,  and  other  churches.  In  the  month  of 
August  1 695,  he  sustained  a  disputation  at  Kiel  on  the  ir- 
rational logic  of  the  popes,  in  the  presence  of  the  dukes  of 
Holstein  and  Brunswick.  In  1697  he  published  the  first 
edition  of  his  <<  Bibliotheca  Latina,*'  in  a  small  volume,  Svo, 
and  appears  to  have  prepared  some  of  his  other  works  for 
the  press ;  but  a  fuller  list  of  these,  with  their  dates,  will 
be* given  at  the  conclusion  of  this  article. 

In  1 696  he  went  into  Sweden  with  M.  Mayer,  who  in- 
troduced him  to  CharleslCI. ;  and  after  thenr  return,  Mayer 
endeavoured  to  procure  for  hiqa  the  professorship  of  logic 
and  metaphysics,  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Gerard  Maier. 
Fabripius  accordingly  became  a  candidate,  and  sustained 
a  public  disputation,  without  a  respondent,  the  subject  of 
which  was  ^^  Specimen  elencticum  historian  logics,  &c.** 
After  the  other  candidates  had  exhibited  their  talents,  their 
number  was  reduced  to  Fabricius  and  another,  Sebastian 
Edzard.  The  votes  on  the  election  happened  to  be  equals 
and  the  matter  being  therefore  determined  by  casting  lots, 
Edzard  was  chosen.  Fabricius,  however,  was  not  long 
without  a  situation  befitting  his  talents.  In  the  same  year, 
1699,  he  was  unanimously  chosen  to  be  professor  of  elo- 
quence, in  the  room  of  Vincent  Placcius,  who  died  in  April ; 
and  on  June  29,  Fabricius  delivered  bis  inaugural  speech 
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^  on  the  eloquence  of  Epictetus,"  and  he  now  settled  at 
Hamburgh  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  having  a  tew 
months  before  taken  his  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity  at 
Kiel.  On  this  occasion  he  supported  a  thesis  ^^  De  recor* 
datione  anims  humane  post  fata  superstitis.^*  In  April 
1700  he  married  Margaret  Scultz,  daughter  of  the  rector 
of  the  lower  school  in  that  city,  to  which  situation  Fabri- 
Gius  was  presented  in  1708,  in  order  to  keep  him  at  Ham- 
burgh, for  he  had  many  tempting  invitations  from  other 
universities,  particularly  in  1701,  when  his  friend  and  pa- 
tron Mayer  left  Hamburgh  to  settle  at  Grypswald,  and  pro- 
cured Fabricius  the  offer  of  the  divinity-professorship  in 
that  university,  with  a  salary  of  500  crowns.  On  entering 
on  the  duties  of  his  new  situation,  as  rector  of  the  schools, 
he  began,  as  usual,  with  an  oration,^  on  the  causes  of  the 
contempt  of  public  schools ;  but  afte/  the  death  of  M. 
Scultz,  Fabricius  resigned  this  office  in  17 1 1,  as  interfering 
too  much  with  the  duties  of  his  professorship.  In  17 19, 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel  offered  him  the  professorship 
of  divinity  at  Giessen,  and  with  it  the  place  of  superinten- 
dant  of  the  churches  of  the  confession  of  Augsburgh.  Fa- 
bricius had  some  inclination  to  have  accepted  this  offier ; 
but  the  magistrates  of  Hamburgh,  sensible  of  the  value  of 
his  services,  made  a  very  considerable  increase  of  his  sa- 
lary, the  handsome  magner  of  offering  which,  more  than 
the  value  of  the  money,  induced  him  to  adhere  to  his  reso- 
lution of  never  leaving  Hamburgh ;  and  in  this  city  he  died 
April  30,  1^36.  His  last  illness  appears  to  have  been  a 
Complication  of  asthma  and  fever,  attended  with  great  pain 
tnd  difficulty  of  breathing,,  which  he  bore  with  unexampled 
patience ;  and  employed  his  last  powers  of  speech  in  pious 
reflections  aiid  exhortations  to  his  family  and  servants. 
His  whole  life  had  been  spent  in  the  practice  of  piety  and 
the  accumulation  of  learning,  and  his  death  was  regretted 
as  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  university  to  which  he  belonged, 
and  tatbe  learned  world  at  large.  Few  men,  indeed,  have 
laid  scholars  under  greater  obligations ;  and  he  has  contri-  . 
buted,  perhaps,  more  than  any  man  ever  did  to  abridge  the 
labours  of  the  student,  and  facilitate  the  researches  of  the 
most  minute  inquirer*  He  had  a  prodigious  memory,  and 
9L  great  facility  in  writing;  and  both  enabled  him  to  accom« 
plisb  labours,  at  the  thought  of  which  many  a  modem  scho- 
lar would  be  appalled.  Never,  perhaps,  was  there  such  an 
instance  of  literary  und  professional  industry.    In  the  first 
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fix  years  of  his  professorship  he  devoted  ten  hours  a  day  to 
bis  scholars  f  and  afterwards  seldom  less  than  eight,  unlesrs 
when  his  l£t  illness  obliged  him  to  reduce  his  hours^to  four 
or  five.  With  such  employment  in  public,  it  is,  with  all 
the  explanation  his  biographers  have  given,  difficult  tp 
comprehend  how  he  could  find  time  and  health,  not  only 
for  his  numerous  printed  undertakings,  but  for  that  vast 
extent  of  correspondence  which  he  carried  on  with  the 
learned  men  of  his  time,  and  for  the  frequent  visits  of  his 
friends,  whom  he  received  with  kindness. 

Besides  many  funeral  orations,  poems,  &c.  in  honour  of 
Fabricius,  Reimar,  his  scholar  and  colleague,  and  afterwards 
his  son-in-law,  published  a  *^  Commentarius  de  Vita  et 
Scriptis,**  which  contains  many  curious  particulars  of  Fa- 
bricius, and  a  complete  list  of  his  writings ;  extracts  froen 
the  correspondence  of  his  friends,  &c.  Of  his  separate  4 
publications,  although  a  few  have  been  incidentally  men- 
tioned, the  following  chronological  account  cannot  be  un-> 
interesting,  as  a  stupendous  monument  to  his  industry  and 
erudition. 

1.  ^'Scriptorum  recentiorum  Decas,''  Hamburgh,  1689^ 
4to,  without  his  name*  2.  ^'Defensio  Decadis,  &c«"  4to, 
without  place  or  date.  3.  *^  Decas  Decadum,  sive  plagia* 
riorum  et  pseudonymotum  centuria,''  Leipsic,  16S9,  4tof. 
4.  '^  Grammatica  Grsca  Welleri,'*  ibid.  1689,  8vo,  often 
reprinted,  but  Fabricius  never  put  his  name  to  it  5. 
^'  Bibliotheca  Latina,  sive  notitia  auctorum  veterum  Latin- 
orum,  quorumcunque  scripta  ad  nos  pervenerunt,*'  Ham« 
burgh,  1697,  8vo,  afterwards  enlarged  in  subsequent  edi- 
tions, the  best  of  which  is  that  of  1728,  2  vols.  4to.  An 
edition  of  a  part  of  this  work  has  been  tnore  recently  pub^ 
lished  by  Emesti,  in  3  vols.  8vo,  which  is  not  free  from 
errors.  6.  *<  Vita  Procli  Philosophi  Platonici  scriptore 
Marino  Neapolitano,  quam  altera  parte,  de  virtutibus  Procli 
theoreticis  ac  theurgicis  auctiorem  et  nunc  demum  iote- 
gram  primus  edidit,  &c.*'  Hamburgh,  1700,  4to,  dedicated 
to  Dr.  Bentley.  7.  "  Codex  Apocrypbus  N.  T.  coUectus^ 
castigatus,  &c."  ibid.  1703,  8vo.  8.  '^  Bibliotheca  Graeca, 
sive  Notrtia  Scriptorum  Veterum  Graecorum,  quorumcun- 
que Monumenta  integra  aut  fragmenta  edita  extant :  turn 
plerorumque  ex  Manuscriptis  ac  Deperditis.''  This  con* 
sists  of  14  vols,  in  4to,  and  gives  an  exact  account  of  the 
Greek  authors,  their  different  editions,  and  of  all  those  whp 
have  coouneDtcd^  or  written  notes  upon  th^m^  and  witl^ 
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the  '^  BibUotheca  Latina/*  exhibits  a  very  complete  history 
of  Gre«k  and  Latin  iearning.  Twelve  volumes  of  a  new 
edition  of  the  *^  BibUotheca  Graeca*'  have  been  published 
by  Harlesy  with  great  additions,  and  a  new  arrangement  of 
the  original  matter.  9.  ^'  Centuria  Fabriciorum  scrtpds 
clarorum,  qui  jam  diem  suum  obierunt,**  Hamburgh,  1700^ 
Svo,  and  ^*  Fabriciorum  centuria  secunda,'*  ibid.  1727,  8vo. 
It  was  his  intention  to  have  added  a  third'and  fourth  cen- 
tury, including  the  Fabri,  Fabretti,  Fabrotti,  Le  Fevre's, 
&c.  but  a  few  names  only  were  found  after  his  death  among 
his  manuscripts.  10.  ^'Memoriffi  Hamburgenses,  sive  Ham- 
burg! et  virorum  de  ecclesia,  requepublica  et  scholasttca 
Hamburgensi  bene  meritorum,  elogia  et  vitse/'  Hamburgh, 
1710 — 1730,  7  vols.  11.  "  Codex  pseudepigraphus  Ve- 
teris  Testamenti,'*  as  a  companion  to  his  preceding  ac- 
count of  the  apocryphal  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
times;  ibid.  1713,  8vo,  reprinted  with  additions  in  1722. 
12.  **  Menologium,  sive  libellusde  mensibus,  centum  cir- 
citer .  populorum  menses  recensens,  atque  inter  se  cod- 
ferens,  cum  triplice  indice,  gentium,  mensium  et  scrip- 
torum,^*  ibid.  1712,  8 vo.  13.  ^'Bibliographia  Antiquaria, 
sive  introductio  in  notitiam  scriptorum,  qui  antiquitates 
Hebraicas,  GrsBcas,  Romanas  et  Christiamas  scdptis  illus- 
trarunt.  Accedit  Mauricii  Senonensis  de  S.  Missse  ritibus 
carmen,  nunc  primum  editum,"  1713,  4to,  and  an  en- 
larged edition,  in  which  Mauriciu8*s  poem  is  omitted,  1710, 
4to.  14.^^MathemaiischeRemonstratiou,  &c.*'  Hamburgh, 
1714,  8vo,  a  work  in  German  against  Sturmiqs,  on  the 
institution  of  the  Lord^s  Supper.  1 5.  ^*  S.  Hippoly  ti  Opera, 
non  antea  coUecta,  e^t  pars  nunc  primum  a  MSS.  in  lucem 
ediu,  Gr.  et  Lat.  &c."  ibid.  1716  and  1718,  2  vols.  fel. 
16.  *^  BibUotheca  Ecclesiastiqa,"  ibid.  1718,  foL  a  very 
valuable  collection  of  notices  of  ecclesiastical  writers  and 
their  works  from  various  biographers,  beginning  with 
Jerome,  who  goes  to  near  the  end  of  the  fourth  century, 
and  concluding  with  Mirseus,  who  ends  in  1650.  17. 
"  Sexti  Empirici  Opera,"  Gr.  and  Lat.  Leipsic,  1718,  foL 
18.  ^'Anselmi  Bandurii  Bibliotheca  Nummaria,''  Ham- 
burgh, 1719,  4to.  19.  ^*  S.  Philastri  de  Hsresibus  Liber, 
cum  emendationibus  et  notis,  additisque  indicibus,  ibid. 
1721,  Svo,  20.  ^^  Delectus  argumentorum  et  syllabus 
scriptorum,  qui  veritatem  religionis  Cbristiane  adversus 
Atheos,  Epicureos,  Deistas  seu  Natursjistas,  Idolatras, 
Judseos,  et  Mobammedauos  lucubrationibua  auis  asseru* 
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^anty^'Hamb.  1725,  4to.  Tbis  performance,  very  valaable 
in  itself,  is  yet  more  so,  on  account  of  the  Proemium  and 
first  chapters  of  Ensebius's  <^  Demonstratio  Evangelica,** 
which  are  wanting  in  all  the  editions  of  that  work,  and 
were  supposed  to  be  lost ;  but  which  are  here  recovered 
*by  Fabricins,  and  prefixed  to  the  "  Delectus,"  with  a  La- 
tin translation  by  himself.     21.  **  Imp.  Cses.  Augusti  tem« 
porum  notatio,    genus,    et  scriptorum  fragmenta,"   ibid. 
1727,  4to.    22.  <'  Centifollum  Lutheranum,   sive  notitia 
literaria  scriptorum  omnis  generis  de  B.  D.  Luthero,  ejus- 
que  vita,  scriptis  et  reformatione  ecclesiae,  &c.  digesta^** 
ibid.    1728  and   1730,  2  parts  or  volumes,  8vo.     28.  A 
Germah  translation  of  Derham's  "Astro-theology,"  and 
^*  Pbysico-theology,"  1728,    1730,    8vo,  by  Weiner,    to 
whicn  Fabricius  contributed  notes,  references,  an  analysis, 
preface,  &c.     24.  "  Votum  Davidicum   (cor  novum  crea 
in  me  Deus)  a  centum  quinquaginta  amplius  metaphrasibus 
expressum,  carmine  Hebraico,  Graeco,  Latino,  Germani* 
CO,  &c.*'  ibid.  172§,  4to.    25.  •*  Conspectus  Thesauri  Li- 
terarls  Italise.  premissam  habens,  prseter  alia,  notitiam 
diariorum  Italis  llcerariorum,  &c.''  ibid,  1730,  Svo.    Every 
Italian  scholar  acknowledges  the  iitility  of  this  volume. 
26.  <'  Hydrotheologise  Sciagraphia,"  in  German,  ibid,  1730, 
4to.     27.  **  Salutaris  Lux  Evangelii,  toti  orbi  per  divinam 
gratiam  exoriens :    sive  notitia  historico-chronologica,  li- 
teraria, et  geographica,  propagatorum  per  orbem  totum 
Christianorum  Sacrorum,**  Hanu).   1731,  4to.     This  work 
is  very  curious  and  interesting  to  the  historian  as  well  as 
divine.     It  contains  some  epistles  of  the  emperor  Julian, 
never  before  published.    28.  ^^  Bibliotheca  Mediae  et  in* 
fimee  Latinitatis,''  printed  in   5  vols.  8vo,  1734,  reprinted 
at  Padua,  in  6  vols.  4to,  1754,  a  work  equal,  if  not  su- 
perior, to  any  of  Fabricius's  great  undertakings,  and  one 
of  those,  which,  like  his  ^  Bibliotheca  Graeca,'*  seems  to 
set  modem  industry  at  defiance.     29.  .<'  Opusculorum  His« 
torico-critico-Jitterariorum  sylloge  quae  sparsim  viderant 
lucem,  nunc  recensita  denuo  et  partim  aucta,*'  Hamburgh, 
1738,  4to. 

Besides  these,  Reimar  gives  a  list  of  fifteen  works  to 
which  he  contributed  additions  and  dissertations ;  thirtee;ii 
original  dissertations,  or  academical  theses,  published  from 
1688  to  1695;  sixteen  programmata;  tliirteen  lives;  six 
oiatioQs^  and  tbirty-eight  prefaces,  all  from  the  pen  of  this 
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indefatigable  writer :  he  left  also  a  considerable  RQinber' 
of  unfinished  manuscripts.  ^ 

FABRICIUS  (John  Lewis),  an  eminent  protestarit  di- 
vine of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born  at  Schafbousen, 
July  29,  1639.     He  began  bis  studies  under  the  inspection 
of  his  father,  wbo  was  rector  of  the  college ;  but  in  1647  - 
went  to  Cologne,  where  his  brother  Sebaldus  lived,  and 
.  there  for  about  a  year  studied  Greek  and  Latin.     In  1641 
he  returned  to  Schaf  housen,  but  left  it  for  Heidelberg  in 
the  following  year,  where  his  brother  had  been  appointed 
professor  of   history  and   Greek.     In    1650   he   went  to 
Utrecht,  and  for  about  two  years  was  employed  in  teach- 
ing.    At  the  end  of  that  time  he  visited  Paris  as  tutor  of 
the  son  of  M.  de  la  Lane,  governor  of  Reez,  and  remained 
in  this  station  for  three  years.     Having  returned  to  Heidel- 
berg in  1656^  he  took  his  degree  of  master  of  arts,  and  the 
following  year  was  admitted  into  holy  orders,  and  appointed 
.  professor  extraordinary  of  Greek,  but  was,  not  long  after> 
requested  by  the  elector  to  go  again  to  l^aris  as  tutor  to 
the  baron  Rothenschild,  and  in  1659  he  accompanied  his 
pupil  to  the  Hague,  and  afterwards  into  England.     On 
their  return  to  France  they  parted,  and  Fabricius  went  to 
Leyden,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity. 
Soon  after  he  was  appointed  pro^ssor  of  divinity  at  HeideU 
berg,  superintendant  of  the  studies  of  the  electoral  prince^ 
inspiector  of  the  college  of  wisdom,  and  philosophy  pro* 
fessor.     In  1664  he  was  appointed  ecclesiastical  counsellor 
'to  the  elector,  who,  in  1666,  sent  him  to  Schafhousen  to 
explain  to  that  canton  the  reasons  for  the  war  of  Lorraine^ 
which  oiBce  Dr.  Boeckelman  had  discharged  id  the  other 
cantons.     In  1674,  when  the  French  army  advanced  to- 
wards Heidelberg,  Fabricius  retired  to  Fredericksburgh, 
and  to  Cologne,  but  returned   the  same  year.     In  1680^ 
although  a  Calvinist,  he  was  commissioned  with  a  Roman 
catholic  to  open  the  temple  of  concord  at  Manheim.     In 
1688,  the  French,  who  had  taken  possession  of  Heidelberg,, 
showed  so  much  respect  for  his  character  as  to  give  him  a 
passport,  which  carried  him  safely  to   Schafhousen ;  but 
th^  continuance  of  the  war  occasioned  him  again  to  shift 
his  place  of  residence,  and  when  at  Francfort,  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  king  of  England   (William  IIL),  and  the 
States  General  to  join  the  English  envoy  in  Swisserland, 
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mnd  watch  the  interests  of  the  States  General.  'In  the, 
execution  of  this  commission  he  acquitted  himself  with 
great  ability,  and  was  particularly  successful  in  adjusting 
the  differences  betiveen  the  Vaudois  and  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  and  afterwards  in  accomplishing  an  alliance  between 
the  duke  and  the  States  General.  We  find  him  afterwards 
at  Heidelberg,  and  Francfort,  at  which  last  he  died  in 
1697.  From  these  various  employments  it  appears  that  he 
was  a  man  of  great  abilities  and  political  weight,  and  he 
derived  likewise  considerable  reputation  from  his  writings 
as  a  divine.  Such  war  his  abhorence  of  Socinianism  that 
he  opposed  the  settlement  of  the  Socinian  Poles  when 
driven  out  of  their  own  country  in  the  Palatinate ;  in  whicb^ 
however,  at  that  time  he  was  not  singular,  as,  according 
to  Mosheim,  none  of  the  European  nations  could  be  per- 
suaded to  erant  a  public  settlement  to  a  sect  whose  mem- 
bers denied  the  divinity  of  Christ.  The  same  historiait 
informs  us  that  he  **  was  so  mild  and  indulgent*'  as  to 
maintain,  that  the  difference  betwe^  the  Lutherans  and 
Roman  catholics  was  of  so  little  consequence,  that  a  Lu- 
theran might  safely  embrace  popery ;  an  opinion,  which, 
mild  and  indulgent  as  Mosheim  thinks  it,  appears  to  us 
more  in  favour  of  popery  than  of  Lutheranism.  His  works, 
on  controversial  topics,  were  collected  and  published  in  a 
quarto  volume,  by  Heidegger,  with  a  life  of  the  author, 
printed  at  Zurich  in  169S.  ^ 

FABRICIUS  (Vincent),  a  man  eminent  for  wit  and 
learning,  and  for  the  civil  employments  with  which  he  was 
honoured,  was  bom  at  Hamburgh  in  1613.  He  was  a 
good  poet,  ah  able  phvsician,  a  great  orator,  and  a  learned 
civilian.  He  gained  the  esteem  of  all  the  learned  in  Hol- 
land while  he  studied  at  Ley  den  ;  and  they  liked  his  Latin 
,  poems  so  well,  that  they  advised  him  to  print  them.  He 
was  for  some  time  counsellor  to  the  bishop  of  Lubec,  and 
afterwards  syndic  of  the  city  of  Dantzic.  This  city  also 
honoured  him  with  the  dignity  of  burgomaster,  and  sent 
bim  thirteen  times  deputy  in  Poland.  He  died  at  War^w, 
during  the  diet  of  the  kingdom,  in  1667.  The  first  edition 
of  his  poems,  in  1632,  was  printed  upon  the  encourage-i> 
mentof  Daniel  Heinsius,  at  whose  house  he  lodged.  He 
published  a  second  in  163S,  with  corrections  and  additions: 
to  which  he  added  a  satire  in  prose,  entitled  ^^  Pransus 
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ParatQs,**  which  he  dedicated  to  Salmatius ;  and  in  which 
be  keenly  ridiculed  the  poets  who  spend  their  time  in 
making  anagrams,  or  licentious  verses,  as  also  those  who 
affect  to  despise  poets.  The  most  complete  edition  of  his 
poems  is  that  of  Leipsic,  1685,  published  under  the  direc- 
tion of  his  son.  It  contains  also  Orations  of  our  author, 
made  to  the  kings  of  Poland ;  .an  Oration  spoken  at  Ley- 
den  in  1632,  concerning  the  siege  and  delirerance  of  that 
city ;  and  the  Medical  Theses,  which  were  the  subject  of 
his  public  disputations  at  Leyden  in  1634,  &c. ' 

FABRICIUS  (William),  aa  eminent  surgeon  and  phy- 
sician,  was  known  also  by  his  surname  of  Hildanus,  froot 
Hilden,  a  village  of  Switzeriand,  where  he  was  born,  July 
25 J  1560.  Like  his  predecessor  of  the  same  name,  Fa- 
bricius  of  Aquapendente,  he  became  one  of  the  most 
eminent  surgeons  of  his  i^e,  and  contributed  not  a  little 
to  the  improvement  of  the  art.  He  repaired  to  Lausanne 
in  1586,  where  he  completed  himself  in  the  art  of  surgery, 
tinder  the  instruction  of  Griffon,  an  intelligent  teacher  in 
that  city.  Here  he  pursued  his  researches  with  indefinti- 
gable  industry,  and  undertook  the  cure  of  many  difficult 
cases,  in  which  he  was  singularly  successful.  He  com* 
bined  a  knowledge  of  medicine  with  that  of  his  own  art, 
-  and  began  to  practise  both  at  Payerne  in  1605,  where  he 
remained  ten  years,  and  in  1615  settled  himself  at  Beme^ 
in  consequence  of  an  invitation  from  the  senate,  who 
granted  liim  a  pension.  Here  he  enjoyed  the  universal 
esteem  of  the  inhabitants.  But  in  the  latter  period  of  his 
life  he  was  prevented  by  severe  and  frequent  attacks  of 
the  gout  from  rendering  his  services  to  his  fellow-citizens 
with  his  accustomed  assiduity.  At  length,  however,  this 
malady  left  him,  and  he  was  seized  with  an  asthma,  of 
which  he  died  on  the  14th  of  February,  1634,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-four.  His  works  were  written  in  the  German 
language,  but  most  of  them  have  been  translated  into  the 
Latin.  He  published  five  ^Centuries  of  Observations,'* 
which  were  collected  after  bis  death,  and  printed  at  Lyons 
in  f641,  and  at  Strasburgh  in  1713  and  1716.  These 
*^  Observations"  present  a  considerable  number  of  curious 
facts,  as  well  as  descriptions  of  a  great  number  of  instni* 
ments  of  his  invention.  His  collected  treatises  were  pub* 
lished  in  Latin,  atFrancfort  in  1646,  and  again  in  16S2^ 
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in  folio^  under  the  title  of  **  Opera  Omnia/'  And  a  Ger- 
man edition  appeared  at  Stutgard  in  1652.' 

FABRICIUS  (Baron),  known  to  the  public  by  his  let- 
ters relating  to  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  during  his  resi- 
dence in  the  Ottoman  empire,  was  sprung'  from  a  good 
family  in  Germany.  His  father  was  president  of  Zell  for 
George  I.  as  elector  of  Hanover,  and  he  had  a  brother  who 
held  a  considerable  office  in  that  prince's  service.  The 
baron,  of  whom  we  are  speaking,  as  soon  as  he  had  finished 
his  studies,  went  into  Holstein,  and  was  early  taken  into 
the  service  of  that  court,  where  his  talents  were  much 
admired.  He  was  sent  from  thence,  by  the  duke  admini- 
strator, in  a  public  character,  to  hi^  Swedish  majesty, 
while  he  continue  at  Bender.  He  was  then  in  the  flower 
of  his  youth,  had  a  good  person,  pleasing  address,  great 
accomplishments,  and  no  vanity.  He  soon  stood  very  high 
in  the  good  graces  of  that  prince ;  accompanied  him  in  his 
exercises,  was  frequently  at  his  table,  and  spent  hours 
alone  with  him  in  his  closet.  '  He  it  was  that  gave  him  a 
turn  for  reading ;  and  it  was  out  of  his  hand  that  monarch 
snatched  the  book,  when  he  tore  from  it  the  Sth  satire  of 
Boileau,  in  which  Alexander  the  Great  is  represented 
as  a  madman.  He  had  but  one  enemy  in  the  court,  viz« 
general  Daldorff,  who  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Tartars, 
when  they  stormed  the  king's  camp  at  Bender.  Fabricioi 
took  pains  to  find  him  out,  released  him,  ^nd  supplied  him 
with  money';  which  so  entirely  vanquished  the  general, 
that  he  afterwards  became  a  warm  friend.  This  amiable 
man  was  likewise  in  favour  with  king  Stanislaus,  and  with 
our  own  monarch  George  I.  whom  he  accompanied  in  his 
last  journey  to  Hanover,  and  who  may  be  said  to  have  died 
in  his  arms.  A  translation  of  his  genuine  letters  in  English, 
containing  the  best  accounts  relating  to  the  Northern  Hero 
during  his  residence  in  Turkey,  was  published  in  one  vo- 
lume 8vo,  Lond.  1761.  * 

FABRICY  (Gabkiel),  a  French  Dominican,  was  born 
in  1726  at  St.  Maximin  in  Provence,  and,  in  1757,  was 
appointed  secretary  to  the  library  of  la  Casanati  in  Rome ; 
and  in  1 77 1  French  theologbt  to  that  establishment.  He 
was  also  admitted  a  member  of  the  Arcadi.  He  died  Jan. 
13,  1800.  His  principal  works  are,  1.  ^'Recherches  sur 
Tepoque  de  Tequitation,  et  de  Tusage  des  chars  equestres, 
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Aez  les  anciens,*'  Rome,  1764,  1765,  2  vols.  8to.  2. 
**  Memoire  pour  servir  a  Thistoire  litteraire  de  la  vie  de« 
deux  P.  P.  Ansaldi,  des  P.  P.  Mamachi,  Paluzzi^  Richifii, 
ct  Rubeis,'*  inserted  in  Richards's  <<  Diet.  Univ.  des  Sciences 
Ecclesiastiques,"  vol.  V.  ana  VI.  3.  "  Des  litres  primitifs 
de  la  revelation,  ou,  considerations  critiques  sur  la  puret6 
ct  Tintegrit^  du  texte  original  des  livres  saints  de  I'Ancien 
Testament,'*  Rome  and  Paris,  1773,  2  vols.  8vo,  recom- 
mending a  new  translation  of  the  Bible.  4.  "  Diatribae 
qua  bibliographic  antiquarise  et  sacrsB  critices  capita  aliquot 
illustrantur,"  Rome,  1782,  8vo.  He  wrote  also  some  papers 
in  the  literary  journals. ' 

FABRONI  (Angelo),  an  eminent 'Italian  scholar  and 
biographer,  was  born  Sept.  25,  1732,  at  Marradi  in  Tus- 
cany, of  a  family  once  so  opulent  as  to  be  able  to  assist  the 
falling  fortunes  of  the  Medici.  He  was  the  youngest  of 
the  eleven  children  of  Alexander  and  Hyacinth  Fabroni. 
He  was  educated  first  at  home  under  able  masters,  and 
afterwards  went  to  Rome,  in  1750,  to  the  college  founded 
by  Bandinelli  for  the  youth  of  Tuscany,  who  were  also  re- 
quired to  attend  the  public  schools  of  the  Jesuits.  Here 
he  studied  rhetoric,  logic,  geometry,  physics,  and  meta- 
physics. After  he  had  been  here  three  years,  Peter  Fran- 
cis Foggini,  who  had  acted  as  a  second  father  to  him  (for 
his  own  died  in  1750),  introduced  him  to  Bottari,  as  his 
assistant  in  the  duties  of  a  canonicate  which  he  held  iri  the 
church  of  St  Mary ;  and  as  Bottari  was  a  great  favourer 
of  the  Jansenists,  Fabroni  thought  to  please  him  by  trans* 
lating  from  the  French  of  Quesnel,  and  publishing  *'  La 
preparazione  alia  morte ;"  and  **  Principi  e  regale  della 
vita  Cristiana.*'  About  the  same  time  he  published  '^  Le 
Massime  delta  Marchesa  di  Sable,"  also  translated  from  the 
French,  with  uotea.  This,  he  inforofu  us,  was  a  work  of 
little  consequence,  yet  served  to  show  that  he  was  at  this 
time  tolerably  versed  in  the  reading  of  ancient  authors. 

From  his  earliest  youth  he  cultivated  a  pure  and  ready 
Latin  style,  and  as  a  sipecimen,  he  now,  encouraged  by 
Foggini,  published  the  life  of  Clement  XH.  in  that  lan- 
guage. This  however,  he  allows,  was  a  severe  task,  and 
although  he  re-wrote  it  twice  or  thrice,  and  had  the  advice 
of  his  Aiend,  he  did  not  think  it  worthy  of  the  illustrious 
subject     Cardinal  Corsini,  however,  had  a  higher  opinion 
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of  its  merit,  and  not  only  defrayed  the  expence  of  printing, 
but  made  the  author  a  handsome  present.  Such  liberality 
produced  a  suitable  impression  on  rabroni^s  mind,  who 
became  in  gratitude  attached  to  this  patron,  and  when  a 
female  of  the  Corsini  family  married  about  this  time,  he, 
with  learned  gallantry,  invited  the  most  celebrated  Italian 
poets  to  celebrate  the  joyous  occasion.  About  this  time 
having  presented  an  oration,  which  he  had  delivered  in^ 
the  pope's  chapel,  on  the  ascension,  to  Benedict  XIV.  his 
holiness  received  him  very  graciously,  and  exhorted  him  to 
continue  the  studies  he  had  begun  so  well.  Among  these 
we  find  that  he  had  for  some  time  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  canon  law,  and  had  even  defended  some  causes, 
but  afterwards  resigned  all  this  for  the  more  agreeable  study 
of  the  belles  lettres  and  classics.  At  the  funeral  of  James 
III.  of  England,  as  he  was  styled,  Fabroni  was  ordered  by 
his  college  to  compose  an  oration  in  praise  of  that  prince, 
which  he  accordingly  delivered  in  the  presence  of  the  car* 
dinal  duke  of  York,  who  expressed  his  sense  of  its  merit 
not  only  by  tears  and  kind  words,  but  by  a  liberal  present. 

After  this  Fabroni  appears  to  have  employed  himself  in 
preparing  his  valuable  lives  of  the  eminent  Italian  literati 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  the  first  vo- 
Inme  of  which  he  published  at  Rome  \n  1766,  8vo,  and, 
as  he  informs  us,  soon  had  to  encounter  an  host  of  Aristar- 
chus's.  In  1767,  a  vacancy  occurring  of  the  office  of 
prion  of  the  church  of  St.  Lorenzo  at  Florence,  he  was  ap« 
pointed  to  that  preferment  by  the  duke  Peter  Leopold, 
and  here  he  remained  for  two  years,  during  which  he  went 
on  with  his  great  work.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  he  ob- 
tained leave  to  return  to  Rome,  and  as  he  had  considera- 
ble expectations  from  pope  Ganganelli  (Clement  XIV.) 
would  have  probably  attached  himself  to  him,  had  he  not 
thought  that  it  would  appear  ungrateful  to  his  patron  the 
duke  Peter  Leopold,  if  he  served  any  other  master;  but 
gratitude  does  not  seem  to  have  been  his  only  motive,  and 
be  hints  that  implicit  reliance  was  not  always  to  be  placed 
in  Ganeanelli^s  promises. 

At  Pisa,  in  1771,  he  began  a  literary  journal  which  ex- 
tended to  102  parts  or  volumes;  in  this  he  had  the  occa- 
sional assistance  of  other  writers,  but  often  entire  volumes 
were  from  his  pen.  At  length  the  grand  duke,  who  always 
bad  a  high  regard  for  Fabroni,  furnished  him  liberally  with 
the  means  of  visiting  the  principa)  cities  of  Europe.     Dur- 
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ing  this  tour  he  informs  us  that  he  was  introduced  to,  and 
lived  familiarly  with  the  most  eminent  characters  in  France, 
with  D'Alembert,  Condorcet,  La  Lande,  La  Harpe,  Mi- 
rabeau,  Condilliac,  Rousseau,  Diderot,  &c.  and  laments 
that  he  found  them  the  great  leaders  of  impiety.  He  then 
came  to  England,  where  he  resided  about  four  months,  and 
became  acquainted  witli  Waring,  Maskelyne,  Priestley, 
and  Dr.  Franklin,  who  once  invited  him  to  go  to  America, 
which,  he  informs  us,  he  foolishly  refused.  With  what  he 
found  in  England  he  appears  to  be  little  pleased,  and  could 
not  be  brought  to  think  the  universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  equal,  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  to  those  of 
luly.  In  short  he  professes  to  relish  neither  English  diet, 
manners,  or  climate;  but  perhaps  our  readers  may  dispute 
his  taste,  when  at  the  same  time  he  gives  the  preference 
to  the  manners,  &c.  of  France.  In  1773  he  returned  to 
Tuscany,  and  was  desired  by  the  grand  duke  to  draw  up  a 
scheme  of  instruction  for  his  sons,  with  which  he  insinuates 
that  the  duke  was  less  pleased  at  last  than  at  first,  and  adds 
|;hat  this  change  of  opinion  might  arise  from  the  malevolent 
whispers  of  literary  rivals.  He  now  went  on  to  prosecute 
various  literary  undertakings,  particularly  his  **  Vitas  Italo- 
rum,*'  and  the  life  of  pope  Leo,  &c.  The  greater  part 
were  completed  before  1 800,  when  the  memoirs  of  his  life 
written  by  himself  end,  and  when  bis  health  began  to  be 
much  affected  by  attacks  of  the  gout.  In  1801  he  desisted 
from  his  accustomed  literary  employments,  and  retired  to 
a  Carthusian  monastery  near  Pisa,  where  he  passed  his  time 
in  meditation.  Among  other  subjects,  he  reflected  with 
regret  on  any  expressions  used  in  his  works  wliich  might 
have  given  offence,  and  seemed  to  set  more  value  on  two 
small  works  he  wrote  of  the  pious  kind  at  this  time,  than 
on  all  his  past  labours.  When  the  incursions  of  the  French 
army  bad  put  an  end  to  the  studies  of  the  youth  at  Pisa, 
Fabroni  removed  to  ^t.  Cerbo,  a  solitary  spot  near  Lucca, 
and  resided  for  a .  short  time  with  some  Franciscans,  but 
returned  to  Pisa,  where  an  asthmatic  disorder  put  an  end 
to  his  life  Sept.  22,  1803.  He  left  the  bulk  of  his  pro- 
perty, amounting  to  about  1500  scudi,  to  the  poor,  or  to 
public  charitable  institutions ;  and  all  the  classics  in  his 
library,  consisting  of  the  best  editions,  to  his  nephew,  Ra- 
phael Fabroni. 

Of  his   principal  work,  the  **  Vitae   Italorum   doctrina 
excelientium,  qua  s»culis  XVII.  et  XVIII.  florueirunt,'* 
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leighteen  volumes  were  published  in  bis  life-time,  and  two 
more  were  afterwards  added :  the  last  contains  some  me- 
moirs  of  his  life  written  by  himself,  with  illustrative  notes, 
a  short  continuatipn,  and  a  collection  of  letters  addressed 
to  him  by  various  illustrious  and  learned  characters.  His 
lives  are  written  with, great  accuracy  and  precision,  and 
many  of  tbem  are  much  fuller  and  more  minute  than  was 
attempted  by  any  preceding  biographer ;  but  his  Latin 
style,  which  he  fancied  ta  be  pure,  is  deformed  by  many 
words  and  phrases  of  modern  Latinity,  and  he  has  rendered 
many  circumstances  obscure  by  Latinizing  the  names  of 
eminent  persons  of  all  nations. 

His  other  works,  not  already  mentioned,  are,,  1.  *^  Dia- 
lochi  di  Focione  del  Mably,  trad,  del  Francese."  2.  "  Let^ 
tere  del  Magolotti,"  Florence,  1769.  3.  "  Lettered'Uo- 
mini  dotti  a  Leopoldo  Medici.^*  4.  ^<  Istoria  dell*  arte  del 
disegno.*'  5.  ^^  Dissertazione  sulla  fabola  di  Niobe.*' 
5.  **  Prefazioni  al  I.  e  IL  tomo  degli  Uomini  Illustri  Pi^ 
sani."  6.  "  Vita  Laurentii  Medicei,"  4to.  7.  "  Historia 
Lycsei  Pisani,"  3  vols.  4to.  He  was  at  one  time  rector  of 
the  university  of  Pisa,  but  bis  emplojonent  ceased  with  the 
incursions  of  the  French  army.  8.  **  Viaggi  d*Anacarsi.'' 
9.  "  Vita  Leonis  X."  4to.  10.  "  Vita  Cosmi  Medicei,"  4to. 
11.  'SEpistolsB  Francisci  Petrarch8B,'V4to.  12.  ^«  Vita  F. 
Petrarch©,''  4to.  13.  "  Vita  Pallantis  Stroctii,"  4to. 
14.  **  £logi  d'illustri  Italiani,  cioe  di  Michelangelo  Giaco- 
melli,  Eust  Zanotti,  Tomaso  Perelli,  Paolo  Frisi,  Inno- 
cenzo  Frugeni,  e  Pietro  Metastasio."  15.  "  Elogi  di 
Dante  Alighieri,  di  Angelo  Poliziano,  di  Ludovioo  Ariosto, 
e  di  Torquato  Tasso,"  Paima,  1800.  16.  ^*  Oratio  ad  S. 
R.  £.  Cardinales  cum  subrogandi  Pontificis  causa  conclave 
Venetiis  ingressuri  essent,"  Pisa,  1'800.  17.  "Oratioin 
funere  Franc.  Leopoldi  Austriaci,'\Pisa,  1800.  18.  «  De- 
voti  Afietti  in  preparazione  alle  f^este  del  S.  natale,"  &c* 
ibid.  1801.  19.  "Novena  in  onore  di  Maria  S.  S.  Au- 
siliatrice,  colP  aggiunta  di  dodici  Meditazioni/'  Pisa, 
1803.* 

FABROT  (Charles  Annibal),  a  very  learned  lawyer 
and  scholar,  was  born  in  1580,  at  Aiz  in  Provence,  whither 
his  father,  a  pative  of  Nism^s  in  Languedoc,  had  retired 
during  the  civil  wars.  After  making  very  distinguished 
progress  in  Greek  and  Latin,  the  belles  lettres,  and  juris* 
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prudence^  be  was  admitted  doctor  of  laws  in  1606,  atid 
tbea  became  an  advocate  in  tbe  parliament  of  Aix.  Among 
tbe  many  friends  of  distinction  to  wbom  bis  talents  recom- 
mended bim,  were  M.  de  Peiresc,  a  counsellor  of  tbat  par- 
liament, and  William  de  Vair,  first  president.  By  the 
hiterest  of  this  last«mentioned  gentleman,  be  was  promoted 
to  the  law-professorsbip  at  Aix,  wbicb  office  be  filled  until 
1617,  when  Du  Vair  being  made  keeper  of  the  seals,  in* 
vited  him  to  Paris.  On  Du  Vair's  death  in  1621,.Fabrot 
resumed  bis  office  in  tbe  university  of  Aix,  where  be  was 
appointed  second  professor  in  1632,  and  first  professor  in 
1638.     At  this  time  be  was  absent,  baving  tbe  preceding 

,  year  gone  to  Paris  to  print  bis  notes  on  the  institutes  of 
Theopbilus,  an  ancient  jurist.  This  work  be  dedicated  to 
tbe  chancellor  Seguier,  who  requested  bim  to  remain  in 
Paris,  and  underteke  tbe  translation  of  tbe  Basilics,  or 
Constitutions  of  tbe  Eastern  emperors,  and  gave  him  a 
pension  of  2000  livres.  This  wprk,  and  bis  editions  of 
some  of  tlie  historians  of  Constantinople,  wbicb  he  pub- 
lished afterward^  procm^d  bim  from  the  king  the  office  of 
counsellor  of  the  parliament  of  Provence,  but  the  intervention 
of  the  civil  wars  rendered  this  i^pointment  null.  During 
bis  stay  at  Paris,  however,  several  of  tbe  French  univer- 
sities were  ambitious  to  add  bim  to  tbe  number  of  their 
teachers,  particularly  Valence  and  Bourges,  offers  which 
bis  engagements  prevented  bis  accepting.  His  death  is 
said  to  have  been  hastened  by  tbe  rigour  of  bis  application 
in  preparing  bis  new  edition  of  Cujas ;  but  bis  life  bad  al- 
ready been  lengthened  beyond  tbe  usual  period,  as  be  was 
in  bis  seventy-ninth  year  when  be  died,  Jan.  16,  1659. 
His  works  are:  1.  **  Antiquity  de  la  ville  de  Marseille,** 
Lyons,  1615  and  1632,  8vo.  This  is  a  translation  from  the 
Latin  MS.  of  Raymond  de  Sdiers.  2.  <<  Ad  tit  Codicis 
Theodosiani  de  Paganis,  Sacrificiis;  et  Templis  notae," 
Paris,  1618,  4to.  3.  '*  Exercitationes  duse  de  tempore 
bumani  partus  et  de  numero  puerperii,**  Aix,  1628,  8vo  ; 
Geneva,  1629,  4to,  with  a  treatise  by  Carranza,  on  natural 
aiid  legitimate  birth.  4.  "  Car.  Ann.  Fabroti  Exercita- 
tiones  XIL  Accedunt  leges  XIV.  quae  in  libris  digestarum 
deerant,  Gr.  et  Lat  nunc  primum  ex  Baatticis  edttas,^ 
Paris,  1639,  4to.  5.  '^  Tbeophili  Antecessoris  Institu- 
tiones,"  Gr.  et  Lat  Paris,  1638  and  1657,  4to.     6.  *<In- 

.  stitutiones  Justiniani,  cum  notis  Jacobi  Cujacii,'*  ibid. 
164$,  12mo.    7.  ^  EpistolaB  de  Mutuo,  cum  responsione 
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Claudii  Saldoaaii  ad  iEgidium  Menagium,**  Lejden,  1645, 
Svo.  8.  ^^  RepUcatio  adversus  C.  Salmasii  reftitationem/' 
&c.  Paris,  1647,  4to.  9.  <*  Basiltcorum  libri  sexaginta,*' 
Gr.  et  Lat.  ibid.  1647,  7  vols,  folio.  The  whole  of  the 
translation  of  this  elaborate  collection  of  the  laws  and  con- 
stitutions of  the  Eastern  emperors,  was  performed  by  Fabrot, 
except  books  S8,  39,  find  60,  which  had  been  translated 
by  Cujas,  whose  version  he  adopted.  10.  "  Nicetae  Aco- 
minati  Cboniats  Historia,"  ibid.  1647,  foK  11.  "  Georgii 
Cedreni  Compendium  bistoriamm,*'  Gr.  et  Lat.  ibid.  1647, 
2  vols.  fol.  12.  "  Theophylacti  Simocattse  Hist,  libri  octo,'' 
ibid.  1647,  fol.  13.  <^  Anastasii  Bibliothecarii  Hist  Eccle- 
siastica,"  ibid.  1649,  fol.  14.  "  Laonici  Chalcondylae  Hist> 
de  origine  ac  rebus  gestis  Turcanim,  libri  decern,*'  ibid. 
1650.  fol.  15.  "  Prselectio  in  tit.  Decret.  Gregorii  IX.  de 
vita  et  hooestate  Clei:icorum,''  ibid.  1651,  4to.  16.  "  Con- 
stantini  Manassis  Breviarium  Historicum,*'  Gr.  et  Lat  ibid*  * 
1655,  fol.  17.  "Cujacii  Opera  omnia,''  ibid.  1658,  10 
vols.  fol.  -IS.  **  J.  P.  de  Maurize  Juris  Canonici  Selecta,'' 
ibid.  1659,  4to.  19.  ^^  Notse  in  T.  Balsamonis  collectionem 
constitution  urn  Ecclesiasticarum."  This  is  inserted  in  the 
second  volume,  of  Justel  and  Vo%Ps  Bibliotheca  of  Canoii 
law.  Ruhnkenius  published  a  supplementary  volume  to 
bis  edition  of  Cujas  at  Leyden  in  1765.^ 

FABYAN,  or  FABIAN  (Robert),  an  English  historian, 
was  an  alderman  of  London,  and  presents  us  with  the  rare 
instance  of  a  citizen  and  merchant,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
devoting  himself  to  the  pleasures  of  learning :  but  we 
know  little  of  his  personal  history.  There  was  nothing  re- 
markable in  his  descent,  and  ne  made  no  great  figure  in 
public  life.  From  his  will  it  appears  ttutt  his  father's  name 
was  John  Fabyan ;  and  there  is  reason  to  beliete  that, 
although  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  trade,  his  familv  were 
people  of  substance  in  Essex*  Bishop  Tanner  says  he  was 
born  in  London*  At  what  period  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Drapers*  company  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  Their 
registers  would  probably  have  furnished  a  clue  to  guess  at 
the  exact  time  of  his  birth,  but  the  hall  of  that  ancient 
company  was  twice  destroyed  by  fire,  and  they  have  no 
muniments  which  reach  beyond  1602.  From  records,  how- 
ever,  in  the  city  archives,  it  appears  that  he  was  aldennan 
of  the  ward  of  Farringdon  Without ;  in  1493  be  served  the 

1  NiceroD,  rol.  XX(X.-*Momri.— Saxii  Onoouttieon. 
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office  of  sheriff;  and  in  the  registers  which  go  by  the  namtf 
of  tlie  "  Repertory,"  a  few  scattered  memoranda  are  preserved 
of  the  part  which  he  occasionally  took,  at«  period  some- 
what later,  in  public  transactions. 

On  the  20th  of  September,  1496,  in  the  mayoralty  of 
sir  Henry  Colet,  we  find  him  "  assigned  and  chosen,"  with 
Mr.  Recorder  and  certain  commoners,  to  ride  to  the  king 
^^  for  redress  of  the  new  impositions  raised  and  levied  upon 
English  cloths  in  die  archduke*s  land."  This  probably  al- 
ludes to  the  circumstance  of  Philip,  to  whom  the  emperor 
Maximilian  had  resigned  the  Low  Countries  the  year  be- 
fore, exacting  the  duty  of  a  florin  upon  every  piece  of 
^English  cloth  imported  into  his  dominions  ;  but  which  he 
desbted  from  in  the  articles  of  agreement  signed  by  hi9 
ambassadors  in  London,  July  7,  1497.  In  the  following 
year,  when  the  Cornish  rebels  marched  towards  London, 
alderman  Fabyan  was  appointed  with  John  Brooke,  and 
John  Warner,  late  sheriff,  to  keep  the  gates  of*  Ludgate 
Und  Newgate,  the  postern  of  the  house  of  Friars-preachers, 
and  the  Bar  of  the  New  Temple.  A  few  months  after,  in  the 
thirteenth  of  Henry  VIL  we  find  him  an  assessor  upon  the 
different  wards  of  London,  of  the  fifteenth  which  had  been 
granted  to  the  king  for  the  Scottish  war.  In  1502,  on^the 
pretext  of  poverty,  he  resigned  the  alderman's  gown,  not 
willing  to  take  the  mayoralty  ;  and  probably  retired  to  the 
mansion  in  Essex,  mentioned  in  his  will,  at  Theydon  Ger- 
non.  That  he  was  opulent  at  this  period  cannot  be  doubted, 
but  he  seems  to  have  considered  that  the  expences  of  the 
chief  magistracy  were  too  great,  even  at  that  time,  to  be 
sustained  by  a  man  who  had  a  family  of  sixteen  cliildren, 
for  such  is  the  number  specified  in  his  will,  and  whose 
figures  in  brass  he  ordered  to  be  placed  upon  bis  mona- 
inent.  Stowe,  in  his  **  Survey  of  London,"  gives  the  Eng- 
lish part  of  the  epitaph  on  Fabyan's  tomb,  from  the  church 
of  St.  Michael,  Cornhill,  and  says  he  died  in  1511 ;  adding 
that  his  monument  was  gone«  Bale,  who  places  Fabyan'i^ 
death  on  February  28,  1512,  is  probably  nearest  the  truth, 
as  his  will,  though  dated  July  lltb,  1511,  was  not  proved 
till  July  12th,  1513  ;  which,  according  to  the  ecclesiastical 
computation,  would  be  somewhat  less  than  five  months  after 
the  supposed  time  of  his  death.  His  will,  which  affords  £ 
curious  comment  on  the  manners  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
itiay  be  seen  in  Mr.  Ellis's  late  excellent  edition  of  bii 
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Chronicle,  to  the  preface  to  which  edition  this  article  is 
solely  indebted. 

From  several  passages  in  Fabyan's  history,  it  is  evident 
that  he  was  conversant  in  French,  and  no  layman  of  the 
age  he  lived  in  is  said  to  have  been  better  skilled  in  the 
Latin  language.  With  these  accomplishments,  with  great 
opportunities,  and  with  a  taste  for  poetry,  he  endeavoured 
to  reconcile  the  discordant  testimonies  of  historians,  and 
therefore  named  his  work  "  The  Concordance  of  Histories;" 
adding  the  fruits  of  personal  observation  in  the  latter  and 
more  interesting  portion  of  his  Chronicle.  His  poetry, 
indeed,  is  not  of  a  superior  cast*  Mr.  Warton  considered 
**  The  Complaint  of  king  Edward  II."  to  be  the  best  of  his» 
metres ;  but  observes,  that  it  is  a  translation  from  a  Latin 
poem  attributed  to  that  monarch,  but  probably  written  by 
William  of  Wyrcestre.  "  Our  author's  transitions,"  he 
adds,  *<  from  prose  to  verse,  in  the  course  of  a  prolix  narra- 
tive, seem  to  be  made  with  much  ease,  and  when  he  be- 
gins to  versify,  the  historian  disappears  only  by  the  addi- 
tion of  rhyme  and  stanza." 

Fabyan,  like  the  old  chroniclers  in  general^  foi*  fear  of 
neglecting  some  important  facts,  went  oeyond  the  age  of 
historical  certainty  in  his  details.  He  divides  his  Chronicles 
into  seven  portions,  giving  a  copy  of  verses  as  an  epilogue 
to  each,  under  the  title  of  the  Seven  Joys  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  The  first  six  portions  bring  his  history  from  the 
landing  of  Brute  to  the  Norman  conquest.  The  seventh 
extends  from  the  conquest  to  the  conclusion.  That  he  was 
a  little  tinged  with  superstition  must  be  allowed;  but  he 
was  no  ^reat  favourer  of  the  monastic  institution,  and  his 
observations  on  some  of  the  miracles  related  in  his  history 
are  too  pointed  to  be  mistaken. 

Hiere  have  been  five  editions  of  Fabyan ;  the  first  printed' 
by  Pynson,  in  1516,  the  great  rarity  of  which  is  attributed 
by  Bale  to  cardinal  Wolsey,  who  ordered  some  copies 
**  exentplaria  nonnulla"  to  be  burnt,  because  the  author 
bad  made  too  clear  a  discovery  of  the  revenues  of  the 
clergy.  This  obnoxious  part,  Mr.  Ellis  thinks,  was  the  ab- 
stract of  the  bill  projected  by  tbe  house  of  commons  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  Henry  IV.  for  depriving  ecclesiastics  of 
their  temporal  possessions.  Bale's  assertion,  however,  is 
unsupported  by  any  other  writer.  The  second  edition  was 
printed  by  Rastell  in  1533 ;  the  third  by  John  Reynes  in 
1542;  tbe  fourth  by  Kingston  in  1559,  all  in  folio;  and 
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the  fifth  makes  part  of  the  series  of  Chronicles  lately  re- 
printed by  a  society  of  the  most  eminent  booksellers  of 
London,  and  was  edited  by  Henry  Eliis,  esq.  F.  R.  S.  and 
F.  S.  A.  with  such  collations  and  improvements  as  give  it  a 
very  superior  value.  It  is  reprinted  from  Pynson's  edition 
of  1516,  the  first  part  collated  with  the  editions  of  1533, 
1542,  and  1559,  and  the  second  with  a  manuscript  of  the 
anthor^s  own  time,  as  well  gs  the  subsequent  editions ;  in- 
eluding  the  different  continuations.  ^ 

FACCIO,  or  FATIO  (Nicolas  of  Duiuer),  a  man  of 
considerable  learning,  but  unfortunately  connected  with 
the  French  prophets,  was  a  native  of  Switzerland,  whither 
his  family,  originally  Italians,  were  obliged  to  take  refiige, 
for  religion^s  sake,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reformation. 
He  was  born  Feb.  16,  1664.  His  fieither  intending  him  for 
the  study  of  divinity,  he  was  regularly  instructed  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  astronomy ;  learn- 
ed a  little  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  began  to  attend  the 
lectures  of  the  divinity  professors  of  Geneva  :  but  his  mo- 
ther being  averse  to  this,  he  was  left  to  pursue  hb  own 
course,  and  appears  to  have  produced  the  first  fruits  of  his 
studies  in  some  letters  on  subjects  of  astronomy  sent  to  Cas* 
sini,  the  French  king's  astronomer.  In  1682  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  Cassini  received  him  very  kindly.  In  the 
following  year  he  returned  to  Geneva,  where  he  became 
particularly  acquainted  with  a  count  Fenil,  who  formed  the 
design  of  seizing,  if  not  assassinating  the  prince  of  Orange, 
afterwards  William  III.  This  design  Faccio  having  learned 
firom  him  communicated  it  to  bishop  Burnet  about  1686, 
who  of  course  imparted  it  to  the  prince..  Bishop  Burnet, 
in  the  first  letter  of  his  Travels,  dated  September  1685, 
speaks  of  him  as  an  incomparable  mathematician  and  phi- 
losopher, who,  though  only  twenty-one  years  old,  was 
already  become  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  ag^  and 
seemed  born  to  carry  learning  some  sizes  beyond  what  it 
b^d  hitherto  attained.  Whilst  Dr.  Calamy  studied  at  the 
University  of  Utrecht,  Faccio  resided  in  that  city  ks  tutor 
to  two  young  gentlemen,  Mr.  Ellys  and  Mr.  Thornton,  and 
conversed  freely  with  the  English.  At  thb  time  he  was 
generally  esteemed  to  be  a  Spinozist ;  and  his  discourse, 
says  Dr.  Calamy,  very  much  looked  that  way.  Afterwards, 
it  is  probable,  that  he  was  professor  of  mathematics  at 
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Geneva.  In  1687  he  came  into  England,  and  was  honoured 
with  the  friendship  of  the  most  eminent  mathematicians  of 
that  age.  'Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  particular,  wa^  intimately 
acquainted  with  him.  Dr.  Johnstone  of  Kidderminster  had 
in  bis  possession  a  manuscript,  written  by  Faccio,  containing 
commentaries  and  illustrations  of  different  pacts  of  sir 
Isaac's  Principia.  About  1704  he  taught  mathematics  in 
Spitalfields,  and  obtained  about  that  time  a  patent  for  a 
species  of  jewel-watches.  When  lie  unfortunately  attached  ' 
himself  to  the  new  prophets,  he  became  their  chief  secre<^ 
tary,  and  committed  their  warnings  to  writing,  many  of 
which  were  published.  The  connexion  of  such  a  man  with 
these  enthusiasts,  and  their  being  supported^  likewise,  by 
another  person  of  reputed  abilities,  Maximilian  Misson,  a 
French  refugee,  occasioned  a  suspicion,  though  without 
reason,  that  there  was  some  deep  contrivance  and  design 
in  the  affair.  On  the  second  of  December,  1707,  Faccio 
stood  in  the  pillory  at*  Charing-cross,  with  the  following 
words  affixed  to  his  hat :  **  Nicolas  Fatio,  convicted  for 
abetting  and  favouring  Elias  Marion,  in  his  wicked  and 
counterfeit  prophecies,  and  causing  them  to  be  printed  and 
published,  to  terrily  the  queen's  peofde.'*  Nearly  at  the 
same  time,  alike  sentence  was  executed  upon  Elias  Marion, 
one  of  the  pretended  prophets,  and  John  d*Ande,  another 
of  their  abettors.  This  mode  of  treatment  did  not  convince 
Faccio  of  his  error ;  and,  indeed,  the  delusion  of  a  man  of 
such  abilities,  and  simplicity  of  manners,  was  rather  an 
object  of  compassion  than  of  public  infamy  and  punish- 
ment.  Oppressed  witto  the  derision  and  contempt  thrown 
upon  himself  and  his  party,  he  retired  at  last  into  the 
country,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  a  long  life  in  silence 
and  obscurity.  He  died  at  Worcester  in  1753,  about  eighty- 
nine  years  old.  When  he  became  the  dupe  of  fanaticism, 
he  seems  to  have  given  up  his  philosophical  studies  aud 
connections.  Faccio,  besides  being  deeply  versed  in  all 
branches  of  mathematical  literature,  was  a  great  proficient 
in  the  learned  and  oriental  languages.  He  had  read  much, 
also,  in  books  of  alchymy.  To  the  last,  he  continued  a 
firm  believer  in  the  reidity  of  the  inspiration  of  the  French 
prophets.  Dr.  Wall  of  Worcester,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  him,  communicated  many  of  the  above  particulars  to 
l)r.  Johnstone,  in  whose  hands  were  seve&l  of  Faccio's  fa- 
natical manuscripts  and  journals;  and  one  of  his  letters 
giving  an  account  of  count  Fenil's  conspiracy,  and  some 
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particulars  of  the  author's  family  was  communicated  to  il}e 
late  Mr.  Seward^  at>d  published  in  the  second  volume  of 
bis  Anecdotes.  In  the  Republic  of  Letters,  vol.  I.  we  find 
a  Latin  poem  by  Faccio,  in  honour  of  sir  Isaac  Newton ;  and 
in  vol.  XVIII.  a  communication  on  the  rules  of  the  ancient 
Hebrew  poesy,  on  which  subject  he  appears  to  have  cor- 
responded with  Whiston.  There  are  also  many  of  his  ori- 
ginal papers  and  letters  in  the  British  Museum  ;  and  among 
them  a  Latin  poem,  entitled  "N.  Facii  Duellerii  Auriacus 
Throno-Servatus,"  in  which  he  claims  to  himself  the  merit 
of  having  saved  king  William  from  the  above-mentioned 
conspiracy.  * 

FACCIOLATI   (James),   a  learned   Italian  orator  and 
grammarian,  was  born  Jan.  4,  1682,  at  Toreglia,  and  stu- 
died principally  at  Padua,  where  he  took  his  degree  of 
doctor  in  divinity  in  1 704,  and  taught  for  some  time,  and 
afterwards  was  professor  of  philosophy  for  three  years.    He 
was  then  appointed  regent  of  the  schools.     As  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages  were  now  his  particular  department, 
be  bestowed  much  pains  in  providing  his  scholars  with 
suitable  assistance,  and  with  that  view,  reviewed  and  pub- 
lished new  and  improved  editions  of  the  Lexicons  of  Cale- 
pinuS)  Nizolius,  and  Schrevelius.     Some  years  after  he 
was  promoted  to  be  logic  professor,  and  in  that  as  well  as 
the  former  situation,  endeavoured  to  introduce  a  more  cor- 
rect and  useful  mode  of  teaching,  and  published  a  work  on 
the  subject  for  the  use  of  his  students.     In  1739,  when  the 
business  of  teaching  metaphysics  was  united  to  that  of 
logic,  Facciolati  was  desirous  of  resigning,  that  he  might 
return  to  his  original  employment ;  but  the  magistrates  of 
Padua  would  by  no  means  allow  that  their  university  should 
be  deprived  of  his  name,  and  therefore,  allowing  him  to 
retain  his  title  and  salary,  only  wished  him  to  take  in  hand 
the  history  of  the  university  of  Padua,  which  Papadopoli 
had  written,  and  continue  it  down  to  the  present  time. 
This  appears,  from  a  deficiency  of  proper  records,  a  very 
arduous  task,  yet  by  dint  of  perseverance  he  accomplished 
it  in  a  manner,  which  although  not  perfectly  satisfactory^ 
as  far  as  regards  the  "  Fasti  Gymnastici,**  yet  was  entirely 
80  in  the  "  Syntagmata.*'     He  wrote  also  some  works  in 
theology  and  morals,  and  had  the  ambition  to  be  thought  a 

>  Biog.  Brit  Tol.  Ill,  art.  Calamy — Seward's  Aoecdoles.— Tatler,  with  noiev^ 
1806,  vol.  IV. 
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|>06t,  but  bis  biographer  Fabroni  thinks  that  in  this  he  was 
not  successful.  His  principal  excellence  was  as  a  classical 
scholar  and  critic,  especially  in  the  Latin,  and  his  high 
iame  procured  him  an  invitation  from  the  king  of  Portugal 
to  superintend  a  college  for  the  young  nobility  at  Lisbon, 
but  he  excused  himself  on  account  of  his  advanced  age. 
Fabroni  mentions  a  set  of  china  sent  to  him  by  this  sove- 
reign, which  he  says  was  a  very  acceptable  present,  and 
corresponded  to  the  elegant  furniture  of  Facciolati's  house. 
He  had  a  garden  in  which  he  admitted  no  plants  or  fruit- 
trees  but  what  were  of  the  most  choice  and  rare  kind,  and 
four  or  five  apples  from  Facciolati's  garden  was  thought  no 
mean  present.  In  every  thing  he  was  liberal  to  his  friends^ 
and  most  benevolent  to  the  poor.  He  died  in  advanced 
age  of  the  iliac  passion,  Aug.  27,  1769. 

His  works  were,  1.  **  Orationes  Latinae,"  separately 
published,  but  collected  and  printed  at  Padua  in  1744, 
8vo,  and  reprinted  with  additions  in  1767,  2.  "  Logic® 
discipline  rudimfenta,"  Venice,  1728,  8vo.  3.  "Acroases 
dialecticse,"  first  published  separately,  and  afterwards  in- 
corporated in  a  work,  entitled  '^  J.  Facciolati  logica  tria 
complectens,  Rudimenta,  Institutiones,  Acroases  undecim,*' 
Venice,  1750.  4.  "  De  Vita  Cardinalis  Cornelii  episcopi 
Patavini."  This  life  of  one  of  his  early  patrons  appeared 
in  the  "Acta  Erudit.**  Lips.  1722.  5.  "Ortografia  moderna 
Italiana,*'  Padua,  1721.  6.  ^  Exercitationes  in  duas  priores 
Ciceronis  orationes,''  Padua,  1731.  7.  "  Animadversiones 
Criticse  in  L  Litteram  Latini  Lexici  cui  titulus  Magnum 
Dictionarium  Latino  Gallicum,''  Padua,  1731,  8vo.  8. 
^^  Animadversiones  criticse  in  X.  Litterarum  ejusdem 
Lexici.''  This  is  in  Calogera's  collection  of  scientific 
Works,  vol. XIX.  Venice,  1739.  9.  "Scholia in  libros  Ci- 
ceronis  de  ofBciis,  de  senectute,  &c."  Venice,  8vo.  10. 
Monita  Isocratea,  Gr.  et  Lat."  Padua,  1741,  8vo.  1 1.  "  De 
Gymnasio  Patavino  syntagmata  duodecim  ex  ejusdem  Gym- 
nasii  fastis  excerpta,"  ibid.  1750,  8ro.  12.  "  Fasti  Gym- 
sasii  Patavioi,  ab  anno  1260  ad  annum  1756,"  ibid.  1757^ 
4to.  13.  "  Sfera  e  geografia  per  le  scuole  dg  fiEmciulli." 
14.  **  Ciceronis  Vita  Literaria,"  ibid.  15.  Vita  et  acta 
Jesa  Christi  secundum  utramque  generationem,  divinam 
ac  humanam/'  ibid.  1761.  16.  "  Vita  et^acta  B.  Marise," 
ibid.  1764.  17.  "Viatica  Theologica  X.  quibus  adversus 
religionis  dissidia  catholicus  viator  munitur,"  Padua,  1763. 
18.  "EpistolsB  Latiuse  CLXXI  Jacobi  Facciolati/'  ibid. 
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1 765.    Besides  diese  he  was  the  author  of  some  articles  iji 
the  literary  journah.  * 

PACINI  (Peter),  a  painter  of  history^  was  born  at  Bo- 
logna in  1560.  He  began  to  paint  when  already  grown  up 
to  manhood,  at  the  advice  of  An.  Caracci,  who,  on  seeing 
a  whimsical  desigd  of  bis  in  charcoal,  concluded  he  would 
be  an  acquisition  to  his  school.  Of  this  advice  he  had  rea- 
son to  repent,  not  only  because  Pacini  roused  his  jealousy 
by  the  rapidity  of  his  progress,  but  because  he  saw  him 
leave  his  school,  become  his  rival  in  the  instruction  of 
youth,  and  even  lay  snares  for  his  life.  Pacini  had  two 
characteristics  of  excellence,  a  vivacity  in  the  attitudes 
and  heads  of  his  figures,  that  resembled  the  style  of  Tin- 
toretto, and  a  truth  of  carnation  which  made  Aunibal  him« 
self  declare  that  his  colours  seemed  to  be  mixed  with  hu- 
man fleslu  Beyond  this  he  has  little  to  surprise  i  his  de- 
sign is  weak,  bis  bodies  vast  and  undefined,  his  heads  and 
hands  ill  set  on,  nor  had, he  time  to  correct  these  faults,  as 
he  died  young,  in  1602.  At  St.  Prancesco,  in  Bologna,  is 
an  altar-piece  of  his,  the  marriage  of  St.  Catherine,  at- 
tended by  the  four  tutelary  saints  of  the  city,  and  a  number 
of  infant  angels,  which  shews  the  best  of  his  powers.  His 
children  carolling,  or  at  play,  in  the  gallery  Matvezzi,  and 
elsewhere  at  Bologna,  are  equally  ^mired ;  they  are  in 
the  manner  of  Albani,  but  with  grander  proportions.  * 

FACIO  (Bartholomew),  a  very  learned  man  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  was  a  native  of  Spezia,  a  sea^port  in  the 
Genoese  territory.  The  most  curious  inquirers  into  the 
history  of  literature  have  not  yet  been  able  to  ascertain  the 
precise  period  of  his  birth.  From  many  passages,  however, 
which  occur  in  his  works,  it  appears,  that  he  was  indebted 
for  instruction  in  the  Latin  a^d  Greek  languages  to  Guarino 
Veronese,  whom  he  frequently  mentions  in  terms  of  affec- 
tionate esteem.  Pacio  was  one  of  the  numerous  assemblage 
of  scholars  that  rendered  illustrious  the  court  of  Alphonsus, 
king  of  Naples,  by  whom  he  was  treated  with  distinguished 
honour.  He  had  been  sent  by  the  Genoese  to  Alphonsus 
on  a  political  errand,  in  which  he  failed;  but  the  interviews 
he  had  gave  the  king  sq  favourable  an  opinion  of  him,  that 
he  invited  him  into  his  service,  and  made  him  his  secretary^ 
an  office  which  he  filled  for  many  years.     During  his 

1  FaVroni  VltA  lUloroiD.— Saxii  Ononiattiooiiy  a  curkma  article,  with  mom 
original  corrapondence. 
*  Filkiagton. 
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residence  at  Naples^  the  jealousy  of  rivalsbip  betrayed  him 
into  a  violent  quarrel  with  Laurentius  Valla,  against  whom 
he  composed .  four  invectives,  and  as  he  happened  to  die 
soon  after  Valla,  the  circumstance  occasioned  the  following 
lines : 

**  Ne  vel  in  Etysiis  sine  vindice  Valla  susurret^ 
Faehis  baud  multos  post  obiit  ipse  dies." 

Borne  say  Facio  composed  these  lines  himself  on  bis  death- 
bed, which  is  doubtful,  as  indeed  is  the  period  of  his  death, 
Mehus,  his  last  biographer,  fixes  his  death  in  1457 ;  but 
Valla,  welcnow,  died  eight  years  before,  which  is  rather  a 
too  liberal  translation  of  ''  baud  multos  dies.'*  Niceron 
contends  for  1467,  which  is  nine  years  after  the  death  of 
Alphonsus. 

His  works,  according  to  the  catalogue  given  by  Mehus, 
are,  l.  De  Bello  Veneto  Clodiano  ad  Joannem  Jacobum 
Spinulam,  liber,**  Leyden,  1668.  2.  <<De  humana  vitas 
felicitate,*'  Hanov.  1611,  and  with  it,  ^*  De  excellentia  et 
prsestantia  bominis,"  a  work  erroneously  ascribed  to  Pius  IL 
with  wbom  Facio  was  intimately  acquainted.  3.  **  De  rebus 
gestis  ab  Alphonso  prime  Neapolitarun^  rege  Commenta- 
riorum  Ubri  decem,*'  Leyden,  1560,  4to,  and  reprinted  in 
1562  and  1566.  The  first  seven  books  were  also  published 
at  Mantua  in  1563,  and  it  has  been  inserted  in  various  coU 
lections  ot  Itahan  history.  4.  <^  Arriani  de  rebus  gestis 
Alexandri  libri  octo,  Latine  redditi,**  Basil,  1539,  folio. 
This  translation  was  made  by  Facio  at  the  request  of  his 
patron  Alphonsus.  5.  **  De  viris  illustribus  liber,**  pub* 
lisbed  for  the  first  time  by  the  abb6  Mehus,  at  Florence, 
1745,  4to,  with  a  life  of  the  author,  and  some  of  his  cor- 
respondence. Saxius  has  published  in  his  Onomasticon  a 
small  tract  of  Facio*s,  <'  de  differentiis,**  or  the  difference 
between  words  apparently  of  the  same  meaning.  Tira- 
boschi  thinks  Facio*s  style  much  more  elegant  than  that  of 
any  of  his  contemporaries,  and  in  his  lives  of  illustrious 
men,  published  by  Mehus,  he  displays  much  impartial  and 
just  criticism.  * 

FACUNDUS,  bishop  of  Hermianum  in  Asia,  is  noticed 
by  ecclesiastic  writers  as  having  been  present  at  the  coun- 
cil of  Constantinople,  held  by  pope  Vigilius  in  the  year 
547,  where  he  was  a  strenuous  defender  of  the  writings 

»  Sbepbeid's  Life  of  POff io,  p.  435.-^ioSQtii4  Hif^  Litt*  i'lulit.— Ntot>. 
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called  "  The  Three  Chapters,"  which  the  council  of  Chal# 
cedon  had  pronounced  orthodox.  The  works  so  named 
were,  1.  The  writings  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.  2,  The 
books  which  Theodoret  of  Cyrus  wrote,  against  the  twelve 
anathemas  published  by  Cyril  against  the  Nestorians.  3, 
The  letter  which  Ibas  of  Edessa  had  written  to  Maris,  a 
Persian,  concerning  the  council  of  Ephesus,  and  the  con- 
demnation of  Nestorius.  The  question  of  condemning 
these  writings,  had  been  raised  by  Theodore  bishop  of 
CsBsarea,  for  the  sake  of  weakening  the  authority  of  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  and  crushing  the  Nestorians.  The 
emperor  Justinian  listened  to  this  prelate,  published  an 
edict  against  The  Three  Chapters  in  the  year  544,  and  in 
the  council  of  Constantinople  above-mentioned,  forced  the 
pope  Vigilius  to  accede  to  the  same  sentence.  Vigilius, 
agitated  between  the  contending'  parties,  changed  his 
opinion  and  conduct  four  times ;  but  FacUndus  remained 
firm,  and  was  banished  for  his  perseverance.  He  wrote 
twelve  books  on  the  subject,  addressed  to  Justinian,  which 
are  still  extant,  and  one  against  Mutianus,  but,  in  fact, 
against  Vigilius  ;  both  published  with  notes,  by  P.  Sir- 
mond,  in  1629.  There  is  also  an  '^  Epistola  Catholics^ 
6dei  pro  defensione  t'rium  capitulorum,'*  added  to  thet 
edition  of  1675.  His  style  is  animated,  but  he  is  fre- 
quently deficient  in  moderation.' 

FAERNO  (Gabriel),  an,  elegant  Latin  poet  and  philo- 
logist, was  born  at  Cremona  in  the  early  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  by  his  accomplishments  in  polite 
literature,  gained  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  the  car- 
dinal de  Medicis,  afterwards  pope  Pius  IV.  and  of  his  ne- 
phew the  cardinal  Borromeo.  Having  acquired  a  critical 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  language,  he  was  enabled  to  dis- 
play much  judgment  in  the  correction  of  the  Roman  clas- 
sics, and  in  the  collation  of  ancient  manuscripts  on  which 
he  was  frequently  employed,  and  indeed  had  an  office  of 
that  kind  in  the  Vatican  library.  Gbilini  says  that  he  was 
equally  learned  in  the  Greek  language,  but  Muret  asserts 
(hat  he  was  quite  unacquainted  with  the  Greek.  That  he 
was  a  very  elegant  Latin  poet,  however,  is  amply  proved 
by  his  *^  Fables,"  and  perhaps  his  being  accused  of  steal- 
ing from  Phaedrus  may  be  regarded  as  a  compliment  to  bis 
style.     Thuanus  appears  to  have  first  suggested  this  accu^ 
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sation.  He  says  that  the  learned  world  was  greatly  obliged 
to  bitn,  yet  had  been  more  so,  if,  instead  of  suppressing, 
be  had  been  content  with  iooitating  the  Fables  of  Phaedrus, 
and  asserts  that  Faerno  dealt  unfairly  with  the  public  con- 
cerning FhaBdrus,  who  was  then  unknown ;  having  a  ma- 
nuscript of  that  author^  which  he  concealed  from  the  world 
for  fear  of  lessening  the  value  of  the  Latin  fables  he  had 
made  in  imitation  of  .£sop.  Perrault,  however,  who  pub* 
lished  a  translation  of  Faerno's  Fables  into  French  verse  at 
Paris  in  1699,  has  defended  his  author  from  Thuanus's 
imputation.  His  words  in  the  preface  are  as  follow: 
*'  Faerno  has  been  called  a  second  Phsedrus,  by  reason  of 
the  excellent  .style  of  his  Fables,  though  he  never  saw 
Phaedrus,  who  did  not  come  to  our  knowledge  till  above 
thirty  years  after  his  death ;  for  Pithoeus,  having  found 
that  manuscript  in  the  dust  of  an  old  library,  published  it 
in  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Thuanus,  who  makes 
very  honourable  mention  of  our  author  in  his  history,  pre- 
tends, that  Phxdrus  was  not  unknown  to  him ;  and  even 
blames  him  for  having  suppressed  that  author,  to  conceal 
what  he  had  stolen  from  him.  But  there  is  no  ground  for 
what  he  says ;  and  it  is  only  the  effect  of  the  strong  per- 
suasion of  all  those  who  are  so  great  admirers  of  antiquity 
as  to  think  that  a  modern  author  can  do  nothing  that  is 
excellent,  unless  he  has  an  ancient  author  for  his  model. 
Out  of  the  hundred  fables  which  Faerno  published  in  Latin 
verse,  there  are  but  five  that  had  been  treated  by  Phssdrus  ; 
and  out  of  those  five  there  are  but  one  or  two  that  have 
been  managed  nearly  in  the  same  manner:  which  hap- 
pened only  because  it  is  impossible  that  two  men,  who 
treat  on  the  same  subject,  should  not  agree  sometimes  ia 
the  same  thoughts,  or  in  the  same  expressions." 

Faerno  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  at  Rome,  Nov.  1 7, 1 56 1 . 
How  much  might  have  been  expected  from  his  talents  and 
habits  of  study,  had  he  lived  longer,  may  appear  from 
what  he  left:  1.  "  Terentii  Comoediae,'*  Florence,  1565,  2 
vols.  8vo,  a  valuable  and  rare  edition.  There  is  no  an- 
cient editor  to  whom  Terence  b  more  indebted  than  to 
Faerno ;  who,  by  a  judicious  collation  of  ancient  manu- 
scripts and  editions,  especially  the  one  belonging  to  Bem- 
bus  (examined  by  Politian,  and  unknown  to  all  preceding 
editors),  has  restored  the  true  reading  of  his  author  in 
many  important  passages.  Faerno's  edition  became  the 
b^is  of  almost  every  subsequent  one,  and  Dr.  Pentley 
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had  such  an  opinion  of  bis  notes  that  he  reprinted  theot 
entire  in  his  edition.  2.  '^  Ciceronis  Oraticnes  Philippicae/^ 
Rome,  1563,  8vo,  very  highly  praised  by  Grsevius.  3* 
<<  Centum  Fabulse  ex  antiquis  Autoribus  delects,  et  car- 
minibus  explicate,''  Rome,  1564,  4to>  with  prints,  froni 
which  it  is  said  that  the  subjects  for  the  fountains  at  Ver- 
sailles were  taken.  There  is  another  edition  of  London, 
1743,  4to,  tery  beautiful,  but  not  so  much  valued  as  the 
former.'  It  is  said  that  this  work  was  occasioned  by  a  wish 
expressed  by  the  pope  that  he  would  make  a  collection  of 
thebestofEsop's  fables,  and  those  of  other  ancient  authors, 
and  put  them  into  Latin  verse  for  the  instruction  of  the 
young.  4.  **  Censura  emendationum  J^ivianarum  Sigonii.'* 
Among  the  collections  of  Latin  poetry  written  by  Italian 
scholars  are  some  attributed  to  Faemo,  as  ^*  In  Lutberanos, 
sectam  Germaoicam ;"  **  Ad  Homobonum  HofFredum  ;'^ 
a  Physician  of  Cremona ;  "  In  Maledicum,"  &c. ' 

FAGAN  (Christopher  Barthelemi),  a  French  comic- 
writer  of  some  eminence  within  the  last  century,  was  born 
at  Paris  in  1702.  He  was  son  of  a  clerk  in  a  public  office 
at  Paris,  in  which  he  also  obtained  an  appointment  that 
^ve  hivtk  little  trouble,  and  left  him  leisure  for  literary 
occupations.  He  wrote  for  seveml  of  the  French  theatres, 
and  his  works  were  collected  into  four  volumes,  1 2mo,  1760. 
The  general  character  of  his  comedies  is  a  delicate  and 
natural  liveliness.  The  most  approved  of  them  were,  '^  The 
Rendezvous,*'  and  **  The  Ward."  In  his  own  character, 
as  well  as  in  talents,  he  was  ijot  unlike  la  Fontaine,  indo- 
lent, averse  to  business,  negligent  of  his  appearance,  ab- 
sent, timid,  and  by  no  means  likely  to  be  taken  by  a 
granger  for  a  man  of  genius.  He  died  April  28,  1755,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-three.  * 

FAGE  (Raimond  db  la),  a  self-taught  genius,  was  born 
in  1648  at  Lisle  en  Albigeois  in  Languedoc.  He  drew 
with,  the  pen,  or  Indian  ink,  and  arrived  at  such  eminence 
in  that  branch  as  to  be  complimented  upon  it  by  Carlo 
Marat.  He  went  to  visit  that  painter,  who  received  him 
with  politeness,  and  offered  him  his  pencil ;  when  he  de- 
clined using  it,  saying,  that  he  had  never  practised  paint- 
ing. **  I  am  glad  to  bear  it,''  said  the  artist,  ^<  for  if  I 
may  judge  from  your  drawings  of  the  progress  you  would 

1  Niceffon»   rol.  XXni.-«-Moreri.-^TiralKMcbir-Smzii  OnraBaft,*— DMIo*! 
ClaMict.  «  I>ict  Uist.--Mtreri. 
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liave  made  in  paAiiiiftg»  I  inuitcertiA&tjr  have'  given  plade 
to  you.^  Fage  lived  irvcgnkriy,  generally  drawrtn^  at  A 
public4ioiMe5  and'  sometime*  paying  his  bills  by  a  sketch 
pcoduccad-apoe  tbex>Qoasioii.  He  died  in  169a  Audran, 
BiflBQncMi^  «iid  othersy  efigraved  a  collection  of  one  faun- 
djred  waak  Aiaeftty-three  prints  from  bis  designs^  and  Strut! 
mentient:  soofe  .piints  engraved  by  hidiself.  ^ 

FAGIUS  (Paul),  or  sctoetimes  PHAGIUS,  whose  Ger^ 
man.  name  was  Buohleqi^  a  protestaot  minister,  and  one  of 
the  early  reforoBeinSy  was  born  at  Rbeiiisabern  in  Germany^ 
1504>  aad  laid  the  ftniudatbn  of  his  learning  in  that  tows 
under  the  care  of  his  father,  who  was  a  schooUmasten  He 
was  ient.to  Heidelberg  at  eleven,  and  at  eighteen  to  Stras- 
bai^b^  where  not  being  properly  supported,  he  had  re^ 
eoune  'te  teaohing  othets,  in  order  to  defray  the  ex  pence 
of  bis  0wnr  books  and  neoe^sartes.  The  study  of  the  He^ 
brew  bflcoming  fashionable  in  Germany^  he  applied  him'^ 
self  to  it*;  and  by  the /help  of  Elias  Levita^  the  learned 
Jewv  beeaiiie  a  great  pfoficient  in  it  In  1527  be  took 
upon,  him  tbe  care  of  a.  school  at  Isne,  where  he  married 
and  bad>«  &mily»  Afterwardsy  quitthig  the  occupation  of 
a  sehoohiiaster,  he  entered  into  tbe  ministry,  Mad  became 
a  tednlolis  preacher  among  d^se  of  the  reformed  religion. 
Btiffler,  oae  of  the  senators  of  Ime^  being  informed  at  his 
perfect  knowte(%ein  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  of  his  natural 
biaa  tto  the  aru,  erected  a  printing-bouse  at  his  own 
ohar^e^  that  Fagius  might  publish  whatever  he  should 
deeniuaefiil  to  leligioa  in  that  way ;  but  the  event  did  not 
answer  th^  expence. 

In  1 54il  the  plague  began  to  spread  at  Isne ;  when  Fagius 
vndekstanding  that  the  wealthiest  of  the  inhabitanla  were 
about  to  leave  the  place,  without  baying  any  regard  to  the 
poorer  tokt,  rebuked  them  openly,  and  admonished  them 
of  their  dmy  ;  telling  tbem  that  they  should  either  continue 
in  the  town,  or  liberally  bestow  tbeir  alms  before  they 
went,  for  the  relief  of  those  they  left  behind ;  and  de* 
claring  at  the  same  tinoe,  that  during  the  time  of  tliat  ca- 
lamity be  would  himself  in  person  visit  those  tliat  were 
siek,  would  administer  spiritual  comfort  to  them,  pray  for 
them,  and  be  present  with  them  day  and  nig^ht :  all  which 
he  did,  and  yet  escaped  the  distemper.  At  the  same  sea- 
son the  plague  raged  in  Strasburg,  and  among  many  others 
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^ved  fatal  to  the  raformer,  WoUkng  Capsto ;  upon  which 
Fagius  was  called  by  tbe  senate  to  succeed  him.  Here  he 
continued  to  preach  till  the  beginning  of  tbe  Gennan  warsi 
when  tbe  elector  Palatine,  intending  a  reformation  in  bis 
churches,  called  Fagius  from  Strasburg  to  Heidelberg,  and 
made  him  tbe  public  professor  there :  but  tbe  emperor  pre* 
vailing  against  the  elector,  an  obstruction  was  thrown  in 
the  way  of  the  reformation.  Daring  his  residence  here, 
however,  he  published  many  books  for  tbe  promotion  or 
Hebrew  leaniing,  which  were  greatly  approved  by  Bucer 
and  others,  and  form  the  most  important  of  the  works  he 
bu  left. 

His  father  dying  in  1548,  and  the  persecution  in  Ger* 
many  rendering  that  country  unsafe  to  all  who  did  not  pro- 
fess the  Romish  doctrine,  he  and  Bucer  came  over  to  £ng^ 
land  in  consequence  of  receiving  letters  from  archbishop 
Cranmer,  in  which  they  had  assurances  of  a  kind  reception 
and  a  handsome  stipend,  if  they  would  continue  here* 
They  arrived  in  April  1 549,  but  Strype  says  in  1548  ;  were 
entertained  some  days  in  the  palace  at  Lambeth,  and  ap«* 
pointed  to  reside  at  Cambridge,  where  they  were  to  un« 
dertake  a  new  translation  and  illustimtion  of  the  scriptures, 
Fagius  taking  tbe  Old  TesUment,  and  Bucer  the  New,  fcr 
their  several  parts.  A  pension  of  lOOL  a  year  was  settled 
x>n  Fagius,  and  tbe  same  on  Bucer,  besides  the  salary  they 
were  to  receive  from  the  university.  But  this*  was  all  put 
an  end  to,  by  tbe  sudden  illness  and  death  of  both  these 
professors.  Fagius  fell  ill  at  London  of  a  quartan  £ever, 
but  would  be  removed  to  Cambridge,  on  hopes  of  receiving 
benefit  from  tbe  change  of  air.  He  died  there  Nov.  12, 1 550; 
and  Bucer  did  not  live  f bove  a  year  after.  Melchior  Adam 
and  Verfaeiden  suggested  that  Fa^us  was  poisoned,  but 
for  this  we  find  no  other  authority.  By  a  disgraceful 
bigotry,  both  tbeir  bodies  were  dug  up  and  burnt  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Mary. 

Fagius*s  works  were  numerous,  both  in  German  and 
Latin.  Among  them  we  find,  1 .  <<  Sententiss  veif  elegantes 
pise,  sive  capitola  Patrum,"  Heb.  etLat.  Isne,  1541,  4to. 
2.  ^<  Expositio  Dictionum  Hebraicarum  literalis  in  quatuur 
capita  Geneseos,''  Isne,  1542,  4to.  3.  ^'  Liber  Fidei,'* 
Heb.  et  Lat  ibid.  1542,  4to.  4.  «  Liber  Tobiar,''  Heb.  et 
I,*at.  ibid.  1542,  4ta  5.  <<  Isagoge  in  Linguam  Hebr»im, 
Const  1543,  4to.    6.  <^Sententi«  Morales.  Ben  SyrsB/ 
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with  notes,  154^,  4to.  7.  ^  Breves  annotatioaes  in  Tar* 
gum,*'  1546,  fol  &c.  &c.* 

FAGNANl  (Prosp&k),  a  cdebrated  canonist  of  the 
seventeenth  centory,  was  regarded  at  Rome  as  an  orator, 
and  every  cause  which  he  took  in  hand  as  successful.  He 
was  for  about  fifteen  years  secretary  to  several  popes,  all 
of  whom  entertained  a  high  respect  for  his  tdents,  and* 
frequently  consulted  bim.  He  became  blind  at  the  Bge  of 
forty-four,  which  misfortune  does  not  appear  to  have  in* 
terfer^d  with  his  professional  labours,  for  it  was  after  this 
that  he  composed  his  celebrated  *^  Commentary  on  the 
Decretals,''  in  3  vols,  folid,  which  extended  bis  fame 
throughout  all  Europe.  It  was  dedicated  to  pope  Alex* 
ander  VU.  by  whose  order  he  bad  engaged  in  the  under-* 
taking,  and  was  printed  at  Rome  in  1661,  and  five  times 
reprinted.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Venice,  1697,  in 
which  the  entire  text  of  the  Decretals  is  given.  Fagnani 
continued  deprived  of  his  sights  but  in  fall  possession  of 
bis  mental  faculties  until  his  death  in  1 678,  as  it  is  sup* 
posed,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  His  noemory  ap* 
pears  to  have  been  uncommon,  and  the  stores  of  learning 
be  had  laid  up  before  be  was  deprived  of  his  sight  he  could 
bring  forth  with  promptitude  and  accuracy,  even  to  a  quo* 
tation  from  the  poets  whom  he  studied  in  his  youth.  * 

FAGON  (Guy  Crescent),  an  eminent  French  pbysi* 
cian  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  was  bom  at  Paris,  May 
1 1,  1638.  He  was  the  son  of  Henry  Fagon,  commissioner 
in  ordinary  of  war,  and  of  Louisa  de  la  Brossc^  niece  of 
Guy  de  la  Brosse,  physician  in  ordinary  to  t^ouis  XHl. 
and  grandson  of  a  physician  in  ordinary  to  Heiiry  IV.  He 
studied  first  in  the  Sorbonne,  under  M.  Gillot,  an-eminent 
doctor,  with  whom  he  resided  as  student,  and  who  per* 
suaded  him  to  chuse  the  medical  profession.  M.  Fagon 
never  forgot  M.  Gillot  in  his  highest  prosperity ;  but,  if  he 
met  him  in  the  street,  alighted  from  his  coach,  and  con* 
ducted  him  to  the  house  where  be  was  going.  This  young^ 
physician  had  scarcely  begun  to  dispute,  when  he  ventured 
to  maintain,  in  a  thesis,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  which 
was  at  that  time  held  as  a  paradox  among  the  old  doctors ; 
and  also  another  on  the  use  of  tobacco,  publiriied  long 
afterwards  ^  **  An  frequens  Nicotianae  usus  vitam  abbre* 

*  Mdchbr  Adam  in  titii  Otrm.  Tbeol. — Moreri. — Strype'ft  Life  of  Craomer, 
p.  195,  197,  199,  aod  Appcndiv,  No.  44,  117,  whcrc^  hr  is  frequeatly  called 
Phafio».  *  Moreri. 
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i[iet/'  Pari^^  16^9,  4to.  He  took  his  doctor's  degree  1664- 
M.  Vallot  wishing  to  repair  and  replenish  the  royal  garden^ 
^  fi^P  ofiered  bis  services;  and  going,  at  his  own 
e:q>enc^  tp  Auvergoe,  Languedoc,  Provence,  the  Alps, 
and  the  Pyreneei^  returned  with  an  ample  oolieciion  of 
curious  and  useful  plants.  He  had  the  principal  share  in 
the  catalogi^  o£ the  plants  in  that  garden,  published  1665, 
entitled  '<  Hortus  Regius,"  to  which  he  prefixed  a  little 
Laiia  poem  of  bis  own.  M.  Fagon  was  made  professor  of 
botj^ny  ^nd  chemistry  at  the  royal  garden,  and  began  to 
hare  the,  plants,  engraved ;  but  there  are  only  forty-five 
places  finished,  which  are  very  scait;e.  The  king  appointed 
hitn  first  physician  to  the  dauphiness  in  1680,  and  to  the 
queen  some  months  after.  In  1 693  he  was  made  first  phy^ 
siciao  to  the  king,  aud  superintendant  of  the  royal  garden 
in.  1698,  to  which  lie  retired  after  the  king's  death,  and, 
fpr  the  improvement  of  which,  he  persuaded  LouiaXIV. 
to  qeud  M.  de  Toumfort  into  Greece,  Asia,  and  Egypt, 
which  produced  the  scientific  voyage  so  well  known  to  the 
learned  world.  Fagon  died  March  II,  1718^  aged  near 
eighty.  The  academy  of  sciences  had  chosea  him  au 
honorary  nusmber  in  1699.  He  left  ^  Les  Quality  da 
Quinquina/'  Paris,  170a,  i2mo.  He  married  Mary  Noze- 
reau,  by  whom  he  bad  two  sons :  Anthony,  the  eldest, 
bishop  of  Lombez,  then  of  Vannes,  died  February  16,  1742 ; 
the  second,  Lewis,  counsellor  of  state  in  ordin!kry,  and  to 
ibe  royal  council,  and  incendant  of  the  finances,  died  at 
Paris  May  8, 1744,  unmarried  The  Fagonia,  in  botany, 
vi(zs  so  called  by  Tommfort  in  honour  o^  him.  ^ 

FAHRENHEIT  (Gabriel  Danul),  the  celebrated  im- 
prover of  the  thermometer,  was  born  at  Dantzic,  May 
14,  1686.  He  was  originally  intended  for  commerce,  but 
having,  a  decided  turn  for  philosophical  studies,  empbyed 
himself  in  the  construction  of  barometers  and  thermometers, 
which  art  he  carried  to  great  perfection.  About  1720  be 
introduced  an  ^^ential  improvement  in  the  thermometer, 
by  substituting  mercury  for  spirit  of  wine.  He  also  made 
a  new  scale  for  the  instrument,  fixing  the  extremities  of  it 
at  the  point  of  severe  cold  observed  by  himself  in  Iceland 
in  1709,  which  he  conceived  to  be  the  greatest  degree  of 
cold,  and  at  the  point  where  mercury  boils,  dividing  the 
intermediate  space  into  600  degrees.  His  point  of  extreme 


'  Diet.  Hist,  de  L'Arocat.— Moreri. 
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.  cold,  which  is  the  same  that  w  prodtifced  fey  suVrotmdihg  the 
bulb  of  the  thermometer  with  a  mixture  of  snow,  sal  am* 
moniac.  and  sea  salt,  be  markied  0,  atid  carried  hi«  degpri^es 
upwards  ;  though  few  thermometers  have  been  practiciilly 
formed  which  carry  their  deg;rees  much  above  212,  the- 
point  at  which  water  boils.  Forty  degrees  below  the  0  of 
Fahrenheit,  have  since  been  observed  at  Petersburg',  and 
elsewhere;  and  as  this  is  the  point  at  which  merc*ury- 
freezt?s,  it  would  make  a  better  limit  to  the  scale,  which 
would  thus  be  confined  between  the  utmost  Extremities  of 
heat  and  cold  that  can  be  examined  by  mefti^  of  that  fluid. 
Our  English  philosophers  have  in  general  adopted  the 
scale  of  Fahrenheit ;  those  of  France  havfe  preferred  Reau- 
mur's. Fahrenheit  published  a  dissertation  on  thefmo* 
meters  in  1724.  He  travelled  to  Holland,  and  in  vartous 
parts  of  the  continent,  in  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  dted 
Sept.  16,.  1736." 

FAIDIT.     See  FAYDIT. 

FAILLE  (Germain  be  la),  a  French  topographical 
writer,  was  born  at  Castelnaudari  in  Upper  Languedoc, 
Oct.  30,  161 6.  After  going*  through  a  course  of  studies  at 
Toulouse,  he  was  in  1638  appointed  king'^  advocate  to 
the  presidial  of  his  native  city,  which  office  he  resigned  in 
1655  on  being  chosen  syndic  to  the^city  of  Toulouse,  and 
came  to  reside  in  the  latter,  where  he  was  enabled  to  cuU 
tivate  his  taste  for  the  belles  lettres;  and  during  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  his  oflSce,  which  he  executed  with 
zeal  and  disinterestedness,  the  opportunity  he  had  of  in- 
specting the  archives  suggested  to  him  the  design  of  writing 
the  annals  of  Toulouse.  On  making  known  his  intentions, 
the  parliament  granted  him  permission  to  examine  its  re- 
gisters, and  the  city  undertook  to  defray  the  expense  of 
printing  his  work..  Having  been  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
capitouf,  or  alderman  of  the  city,  which  office  he  served 
for  the  third  time  in  1673,  he  communicated  to  his  brethren 
a  plan  of  ornamenting  their  rapitolium,  or  town-hall,  with 
busts  of  the  most  distinguished  personages  who  had  filled 
the  offices  of  magistracy,  and  they  having  allowed  him  to 
make  choice  of  the  proper  objects,'a  gallery  was  completed 
in  1677  with  the  busts  of  thirty  persons  whom  he  had  se- 
lected as  meriting  that  honour.  This,  and  other  services 
which  be  rendered  to  the  citizens  of  Toulouse,  induced 
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tbem  to  confer  a  hMidsome  pension  on  him,  mnd  likenrisie 
to  bestow  the  reversion  of  the  place  of  syndic  on  his  ne« 
phew,  who  dying  before  La  Faille,  they  gave  it  lo  his 
grand-nephew.  In  1694  the  academy  of  the  ^^  Jeux  Flo* 
raux''  elected  him  their  secretary,  a  situation  which  he 
filled  for  sixteen  years  with  much  reputation  ;  for,  besides 
the  fame  he  had  acquired  as  an  historian  and  magistrate, 
he  possessed  considerable  literary  taste*  and  talents,  and 
Qven  in  bis  ninetieth  year  produced  some  poetical  pieces 
in  which  there  was  more  spirit  and  vivacity  than  could 
have  been  expected  at  that  very  advanced  period.  He 
died  at  Toulouse  Nov.  12,  1711,  in  his  ninety *sixih  year. 
His  *'  Annales  de  la  ville  de  Toulouse**  were  published 
there  in  2  vols.  fol.  1687  and  1701.  The  style,  although 
somewhat  incorrect,  is  lively  and  concise.  The  annals  are 
brought  down  only  to  1610,  the  author  being  afraid,  if  he 
proceeded  nearer  to  his  own  times,  that  he  might  be 
tempted  to  violate  the  impartiality  fi^ich  be  had  hitherto 
endeavoured  to  preserve.  He  published  also  ^^  Trait^  de 
la  noblesse  des  Capitouls,''  1707,  4tb,  a  very  curious  work, 
which  is  said  to  have  given  offence  to  some  of  the  upstart 
families.  To  the  works  of  Goudelin  of  Toulouse,  a  poet, 
published  in  1678,  12mo,  he  prefixed  a  life,  and  criticism 
on  his  poems.  Some  of  bis  own  poetical  pieces  are  in  the 
.  •*  Journal  de  Verdun,'*  for  May  1 709.  * 

FAIRCLOUGH.     See  FEATLY. 

FAIRFAX  (Edward),  an  ingenious  poet,  who  flourished 
in  the  reigns  of  queen  Elizabeth  and  king  James  the  First, 
was  the  second  son  of  sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  of  Denton,  York* 
shire,  by  Dorothy  his  wife,  daughter  of  George  Gale,  of 
Ascham-Grange,  esq.  treasurer  to  the  Mint  at  York*.  In 
what  year  he  was  born  is  not  related.  The  family  from 
which  he  sprang  was  of  a  very  militarv  turn.  His  father 
had  passed  his  youth  in  the  wars  of  Europe,  and  was  with 
Charley  duke  (^  Bourbon,  at  the  sacking  of  Rome,  in  1527* 

*  The  aathor  of  tbe  "  Lhret  of  the  poet,  sent  to  Dr.  AUerbary  in  1704.5« 

Poeti,"  pnbltshed  under  the  iiame  of  does  not  speak  of  him  as  if  be  bad  any 

Ybeophilus  Cibbet,  says  that  Mr.  Ed-  idea  that  he  was  of  illef  itimate  birth, 

ward  Fairfax  was  the  nataral  son  of  The  dreuaiftaneeSa  too.  of  his  bting 

sir  Thomas ;  and  this  opinion  has  bee|i  always  styled  Edward  Fairfax,  esq.  of 

pretty  generally  received.    But  Douf-  Newball  in  Foyiatooe,  in  the  forest  of 

las,  who  is  a  frritef  of  good  authority^  Knaresborongh,  ami  of  his  living  npoa 

has  positively  expressed  himself  as  we  his  own  etUte*  in  the  bosom  of  his  fa- 

raid  in  the  text;  and  Mr.  Brian  Fair-  mily,  seem  best  to  accord  with  the 

fax,   secretary  to  the  archbishop  of  suppositionof  his  having  been  a  ta«ftU 

Caoterburyy   in  his  accooat   of  a»r  branch  of  that  family. 

I  Niceron,  toL  rV.— Moreri.— Diqt  Mist. 
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Hit  engaging  io  this  expedittoD  is  mid  to  have  given  such 
offence  to  sir  WiUiam  Fatr&x,  that  be  was  disinherited ; 
but  tbis  is  not  recoacileable  to  the  fact  of  bis  succeeding 
to  the  family  estate  at  Denton,  id^ich  he  transmittcNl  to  bis 
descendants.  It  was  in  1577,  or,  according  to  Douglas,  in 
1 579,  when  fisr  advanced  in  years,  that  he  was  knighted  by 
queen  Elizabeth.  The  poet's  eldest  brother,  Thomas,  who 
in  proceM  of  time  became  the  first  lord  Fairfax  of  Cameron^ 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood  before  Rooen  in  Nor- 
mandy, in  1591,  for  his  bravery  in  the  army  sent  to  the 
assistance  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France ;  and  he  afterr 
wards  sirnalized  himself  on  many  occasions  in  Gc^rroany 
against  Uie  house  of  Austria.  A  younger  brother  of  Ed- 
ward Fairfax,  sir  Charles,  was  a  captain  under  sir  Francis 
Vere,  at  the  battle  of  Newport,  fought  in  1600;  aud  in 
the  faoAou^  three  years'  siege  of  Ostend,  commanded  all 
the  English  in  that  town  for  some  time  before  it  surren- 
dered. Here  be  received  a  wound  in  his  face,  from  the 
piece  of  a  skull  of  a  marshal  of  France,  killed  n^ ar  him  by 
e  caonon-bali,  and  was  himaelf  killed  in  1604. 

While  bis  brothecs  were  thus  honourably  employed 
abroad,  Edward  Fairfax  devoted  himself  to  a  studious 
course  of  life.  That  he  had  the  advantages  of  a  very  libe- 
ral education  cannot  be  doubted,  from  bis  intellectual  ac* 
quirmnents,  and  the  distinction  which  be  soon  obtained  in 
the  literary  world.  Indeed,  his  attainments  were  such, 
tbtt  he  became  qualified  to  have  filled  any  employment, 
either  in  church  or  state.  But  an  invincible  modesty,  and 
the  love  of  retirement,  induced  him  to  prefer  the  shady 
groves  and  natural  cascades  of  Denton,  and  the  forest  of 
Knaresborougb,  to  the  employments  and  advantages  of  a 

Sublic  station*  Accordingly^  having  married,  he  fixed 
imself  ,at  Fuyistone,  as  a  private  gentleman.  His  time 
was  no^  however^  inactively  or  iqglorionsly  spent.  Tbis 
was  apparent  in  bis  poetical  exertions,  and  in  several  com- 
positions in  prose,  the  manuscripts  of  which  were  left  by 
him  in  the  librair  of  lord  Fairfax,  at  Denton.  The  care 
and  edueation  of  his  children,  for  which, he  was  so  well 
qualified,  probably  engaged  some  part  of  bik  attention^ 
We  are  informed,  likewise,  that  be  was  very  serviceable, 
in  the  same  way,  to  his  brother  lord  Fairfax ;  besides  which, 
be  assisted  him  in  the  government  of  bis  family  and  the 
management  of  his  aflbirs.  The  consequence  of  tbis  was, 
that  alL  bis  lordship's  children  were  bred  scLoIots,  and  well 
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principled  in  religion  and  nvtne ;  that  his  houae  vaa  fkined 
for  its  bospitalityy  and,  at  the  same  time,  his  estate  ifto- 
proved.  What  Mr.  Edward  Fairfax's  princtplea  were,  «p« 
pears  frooi  the  character  irhich  he  gives  of  hioiBelf,  in  bis 
book  on  deemonology:  "  For  myself,'^  says  he,  ^^lam  in 
religion  neither  a  fantastic  puriun,  nor  a  sopentitious  pa- 
pist ;  but  80  settled  in  conscience,  that  I  have  the  sare 
ground  of  God^s  word  to  warrant  ail  I  believe^  and  the 
commendable  ordinances  of  our  English  cinirch  te  approve 
all  I  practise:  in  which  course  I  live  a  faiithfol  Christian, 
and  an  obedient  subject,  and  so  teach  my  ftuniiy."  li| 
these  principles  he  persevered  to  the  end  of  his  days,  which 
took  place  about  1632.  He  died  at  bis  own  liouse,  called 
Newball,  in  the  parish  of  Fuyistone,  between  Denton  and 
Knaresborough,  and  was  buried  in  the  saatie  parish,  where 
a  marble  s0ne,  ifitb  an  inscription,  was  placed  over  his 
grave. 

Such  aiie  the  few  particulars  that  are  related  concerning 
the  private  life  of  Fairfax.  But  it  is  as  a  poet  that  he  is 
principally  entitled  to  attention  ;  and  in  this  respect  he  i$ 
field  in  jqst  reputation,  and  deserves  to  havie  his  name 
transmitted  with  honour  to  posterity.  His  principal  work 
was  his  translation  of  Tasso's  hepoio  poem  of  ''  Godfrey  of 
Bologne"  out  of  Italian  into  English  verqe ;  and  what  adds 
to  tbe  merit  of  the  work  is,  that  it  was  hia  first  ei»ay  io> 
poetry,  and  executed  when  he  was  very  young.  On  i«s 
appearance,  it  was  dedicated  to  queen-  EKaabetb«  Th0 
book  was  highly  commended  by  the  best  judges  and  wits' 
pf  the  age  in  which  it  was  written,  and  their  judgment  has 
been  sanctioned  by  the  approbation  of  succeeding  critic^. 
King  James  valued  it  above  all  other  English  poetry  ;  and 
king  Charles  used  to  divert  himself  with  reading  it  in  the  time 
of  his  confinement.  All  who  mention  Fairfax,  do  bim  ihe 
justice  to  allow  that  he  was  an  accomplished  genius.  Dry- 
den  introduces  Spenser  and  Fairfax  almost  on  the  level,  as 
the  leading  authors  of  their  times,  and  Waller  confessed 
that  he  owed  the  musfic  of  his  numbers  to  Fairfax's  Godfrey 
of  Bologne.  **  The  truth  is,**  says  the  author  of  Cibber^^ 
Lives,  "  this  gentleman  is,  perhaps,  the  only  writer  doiyn 
to  sir  William  Davenant,  who  needs  no  apology  to  be  made 
for  him  on  account  of  the-aee  in  which  he  lived.  His  dic- 
tion is  so  pure,  elegant,  and  full  of  graces,  and  the  turn  of 
his  lines  so  perfectly  melodious,  that  one  cannot  read  it 
without  rapture ;  and  we  can  scarcely  imagine  the  original 
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Italian  baa  gffAlly  the  admitagf  in  ei^er :-  nor  is  it  veiy 

probably,  that  while  Fairfax  can  be  read,  any  author  wii 

attefopta  new  tranilation  of  Tasso  with  success."    Witbr 

out  disputing  tbe  general  truth  of  this  eulogium  (wliicb^ 

however,  might  somewhat  have  been  softened),  it  cannot 

foil  to  be  observed,  how  much  the  biographer  has  beea 

mistaken  in  his  Concluding  conjecture*    A  new  translation 

of  Taaso  has  not  only  been  attempted,  but  executed,  bv 

Mr.  Hoole,  with  remarkable  success  and  with  distinguishea 

excellence ;  and  indeed  in  such  a  manner,  that  in  the  opir 

nion  of  Dn  Johnson,  Fairfax's  work  will  perhaps  not  sooi 

be  Imprinted.     Of  Fairfax^  it  has  been  justly  said  that  he 

bad  the  powers  of  genius  and  fancy,  and  broke  through 

that  at^rvile  custom  of  translation  which  prevailed  in  bis 

time.      His  liberal  elegance  rendered  his  versions  more 

agreeable  than  the  dryness  of  Jonson,  and  the  dull  fidelity 

of  Sandys  and  May  ;  and.  he.  would  have  translated  Tass9 

with  succtess,  bad  he  not  unhappily  chosen  a  species  of  yer«> 

sification  which  was  ill  adapted  to  the  English  language. 

Mr.  Hoole,  in  assigning  the  reasons  for  his  giving  a  new 

version  of  Tasse's  *<  Jarusalom  Delivered,'*  remarks  that 

Fairfax's. stanzas  cannot  be  read  with  pleasure  by  the  gene* 

rality  of  .those  who  have  a  taste  for  English  poetry :  of  which 

no  other  proof  is  necessary  than  that  it  appears  scarcely  to 

have  been  read  at  all.    It  is  not  only  unpleasant,  but  irk^- 

some,  in  such  a  degree  as  to  surmount  curiosity,  and  more 

than  counterbalance  aU  the  beauty  of  expression  and  senti*- 

ment,  which  is  to  be  found  in  that  work.     He  does  not; 

however,  Batter  himself  that  be  has  excelled  Fakfar,  esi- 

cept  in  measure  and  versification  ;  and,  even  of  thes^  the 

principal  recommendation  is,  that  they  are  more  modem,  and 

better  adapted  to  the  ear  of.  all  readers  of  English  poetry, 

except  of  the.  very  few  V'bo  have  acquired  a  taste  for  the 

phrases  and  cadencies  of  those  times,  when  our  verse,  if 

not  our  language,  was  in  its  rudiments."  The  author  of  hi^ 

life  in  the  Biog.  Britaonica,  however,  is  of  opinion  that  it 

was  not  necessary  to  the  justification  of  Mr.  Hoole's  new 

version,  that  he  should  pass  so  severe  a  censure  on  Fair^ 

fox's  (measure.    To  say  that  ^^  it  is  not  only  unpleasant,  but 

irksome,-  in  such  a  degree  as  to  surmount  curiosity^  and 

nK>re  than  counterbalanGe  all  the  beauty  of  expressioh 

which  is  to  be  found  in  the  work,''  appears  to  be  very,  un* 

just.     The  perspicuity  and  harmony  of  Fairfax's  versifioa* 

tion  are  indeed  >  extraordinary,   considering  the  ^time  itt 
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winch  he  wrote ;  and  in  this  respect  he  ranks  nearly  with 
fipenser.  Nothing  but  a  fine  ftinc^  and  an  elegant  mind 
could  have  enabled  him,  in  that  period,  to  have  made  such 
advances  towards  perfection.  Hume  seems  to  be  nearly 
of  the  same  opinion.  ^*  Fair&x,*'  says  that  historian,  ^has 
translated  Tasso  with  an  elegance  and  ease,  and  at  the 
tame  time  with  an  exactness,  which  for  that  age  are  sur* 
prising.  Each  tine  in  the  original  is  faidifutly  rendered  by 
a  correspondent  line  in  the  translation.  Harrington's  trans- 
lation of  Ariosto  is  not  likewise  without  its  merit.  It  is  to 
be  regretted,  that  these  poets  should  have  imitated  the 
Italians  in  their  stanza,  which  has  a  prolixity  and  unifor- 
mity  in  it  that  displeases  in  long  performances.  They  had 
otherwise,  as  well  as  Spenser,  contributed  much  to  the  po- 
lishing and  refining  of  English  versification.^' 

Mr.  Fairfax's  poetical  exertions  did  not  end  with  his 
translation  of  Tasso.  He  wrote  the  history  of  Edward  the 
black  prince,  and  a  number  of  eclogues.  No  part  of  the 
history  of  Edward  the^  black  prince  has,  we  believe,  ever 
been  laid  before  the  public ;  which  is  the  rather  to  be  re* 
gretted  as  it  might  hence  have  more  di^tnctly  been  dis- 
cerned what  were  our  poet's  powers  of  original  invention. 
The  eclogues  were  composed  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign 
of  king  James,  and,  after  their  being  finished,  lay  neg- 
lected ten  years  in  the  author's  study,  until  Lodowic,  duke 
of  Richmond  and  Lenox,  desired  a  sight  of  them,  which 
occasioned  Mr.  Fatr£u  to  transcribe  them  for  his  grace's  use. 
That  copy  was  seen  and  approved  by  many  learned  men  ; 
4nd  Dr.  Field,  afterwards  bishop  of  Hereford,  wrote  verses 
tipen  it  But  the  book  itself,  and  Dr.  Field's  encomium, 
perished  in  the  fire^  when  the  banqueting-house  at  White- 
liall  was  burnt,  and  with  it  part  of  the  duke  of  Richmond's 
lodgings.  Mr.  William  Fair&x,  however,  our  author's  son, 
recovered  the  eclogues  out  of  his  father's  loose  papers. 
These  eclogues  were  twelve  in  number,  and  were  com* 
posed  on  important  subjects,  relating  to  the  manners,  cha- 
racters, and  incidents  of  the  times.  They  were  pointed 
with  many  fine  strokes  of  satire ;  dignified  with  wholesome 
lessons  of  morality  and  policy  to  those  of  the  highest  ranks; 
and  some  modest  hints  were  given  even  to  majesty  itself. 
With  respect  to  poetry,  they  were  entitled  to  high  com- 
mendation ;  and  the  learning  they  contained  was  so  varioas 
and  extensive,  that,  according  to  the  evidence  of  his  son, 
whp  wxpte  large  annotations  on  each,  no  man's  reading  be- 
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side  the  -author^s  own  was  sufficient  to  expliun  bis  refe* 
fences  effectually.  The  fourth  eclogue  was  printed,  by 
Mrs.  Cooper,  in  *^  The  Muses  Library/*  published  ta 
1737.  It  is  somewhat  extraordinary  that  the  whole  of  them 
should  never  have  appeared  in  print.  If  they  are  •still  in 
being,  it  might  not,  perhaps,  be  an  unacceptable  service 
to  give  them  to  the  public. 

None  of'Fairfax's  writings  in  prose  have  ever  been  pub* 
li^ed.  They  most  of  them  related  to  the  controversy  of 
religion  with  the  church  of  Rome,  and  are  represented  as 
baviug  afforded  signal  proofs  of  his  learning  and  judgment. 
Tim  person  v^ith  whom  the  controversy  was  carried  on  was 
one  John  Dorrell,  a  Romish  priest  of  no  ordinary  fune^ 
at  that  time  a  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  York.  Between 
bim  and  Mr.  Fairfax  a  variety  of  letters  passed,  relative  to 
the  most  distinguished  tenets  of  popery.  A  copy  of  our 
autbor^s  treatise  on  Daemonology  was  in  the  possession  of 
Isaac  Reed,  esq.  entitled,  **  A  Discourse  of  Witchcraft,  as 
it  was  acted  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Edward  Fair&x,  of  Fuyis* 
tone,  in  the  county  of  York,  in  the  year  1 62 1 ."  Fairfax  left 
several  children,  sons  and  .iktughters.  William,  his  eldest 
SOD,  before  mentioned,  was  a  scholar,  and  of  the  same 
temper  with  his  father,  but  more  cynical.  He  transbted 
Diogenes  Laertius  out  of  Greek  into  English.  This  gen* 
tlemaii  was  grammatical  tutor  to  Mr.  Sunley,  the  cele* 
brated  author  of  the  History  of  Philosophy.  It  b  asserted 
by  Mrs.  Cooper,  that  the  greatest  part  of  that  work,  as 
well  as  the  notes  on  Euripides,  truly  belonged  to  Mr.  Wil-* 
liam  Fairfax,  though  his  modesty  and  friendship  declined 
the  reputation  of  the(n.  To  sudf  vag^e  assertions  little 
regard,  we  apprehend,  is  to  be  paid ;  aim  it  was  not  £uri<* 
pides,'  but  JEschylus,  that  was  published  by  Mr.  Stanley*^ 

FAIRFAX  (Thomas,  Lord),  a  very  active  man  in  tba- 
parliament's  service  during  the  civil  wars,  and  at  ieng^ 
general  of  their  armies,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Ferdinanda 
lord  Fairfax,  by  Mary  his  lyife,  daughter  of  Edmund  Shef«» 
field  eari  of  Mulgrave.  He  was  born  at  Denton  withio  the 
parish  of  Otley,  in  Yorkshire,  in  January,  1611.  After  a 
proper  scliool  education,  he  studied  some  time  in  St  John^s 
college,  in  CambridgCi  to  which,  in  his  latter  days,  be 
became  a  benefactor.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  lover  of 
learniugy  though  be  did  not  excel  in  any  branch,  except 
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it  was  in  the  history  ami  antiquities  of  Briuin,  at  iriH  ap«* 
pear  in  the  sequel.  Being  of  a  martial  disposition  even  iii 
bis  younger  years,  but  finding  no  employmait  at  booie^ 
he  went  and  served  in  Holland  as  a  volunteer  under  the 
command' of  Horatio  lord  Vere,  in  order  to  learn  tlic  art  of 
war.  After  some  stay  there  (but  how  long  we  cannot  learn) 
be  came  back  to  England  ;  and,  retiring  to  his  ftither's 
bouse,  married  Anne,  fourth  daughter  of  lord  Vere.  Here 
be  contracted  a  strong  aversion  for  the  court ;  either  by 
the  instigation  of  his  wife,  who  was  a  zealous  presbyterian, 
or  else  by  the  persuasions  and  example  of  his  father,  who, 
as  Clarendon^  says,  grew  ^  actively  and  factioasly  disaf- 
fected to  the  king."  When  the  king  first  endeavoured  to 
raise  a  guard  at  York  for  his  own  person,  he  was  entrusted 
by  his  party  to  prefer  a  petition  to  the  li^ng,  beseeching 
him  to  hearken  to  his  parliament,  and  not  to  take  that 
course  of  raising^  forces,  and  when  his  majesty  seemed  to 
shun  receiving  it,  Fairfax  followed  him  with  it,  on  Hey- 
worth-moor,  in  the  presence  of  near  100,000  people,  and 
presented  it  upon  the  pommel  of  his  saddle.  Shortly  after, 
upon  the  actual  breaking  out  of«tbe  civil  wars,  in  1642,  bis 
father  having  received  a  commission  firom  the  parliament 
to  be  greneral  of  the  forces  in  the  North,  he  had  a  commis- 
sion under  him  to  be  general  of  the  horse.  His  first  ex- 
ploit was  at  Bradford  in  Yorkshire,  which  he  obliged  a 
body  of  royalists  to  quit,  and  to  retire  to  Leeds.  A  few 
days  after,,  he  and  captain  Hotham,  with  some  horse  and 
dragoons  marching  thither,  the  royalists  fled  in  baste  to 
York.  .  And  the  former  having  advanced  to  Tadcaster,  re- 
solved to  keep  the  pass  at  Wetherby,  for  securing  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  whence  their  chief  supplies 
came.  Sir  Thomas  Glemham  attempted  to  dislodge  them 
thence;  but,  after  a  short  and  sharp  encounter,  retired. 
On  this,  William  Cavendish  earl  of  Newcastle,  and  Henry 
Clifford  earl  of  Cumberland,  united  their  forces  at  York, 
amounting  to  9000  men,  and  resolred  to  fall  upon  Tad- 
caster^,  which  being  judged  untenable,  the  lord  Fairfax, 
and  his  son  sir  Thomas,  drew  out  to  an  advantageous  piece 
of  ground  near  the  town  :  but,  after  a  six  hours  fight,  were 
beaten,  and  withdrew  in  the  night  to  Selby.  Three  days 
after,  sir  Thomas  marched  in  the  night  by  several  towns 
in  which  the  royalists  lay,  and  came  to  Bradford,  where 
he  entrenched  himself.  But  having  too  many  soldiers  to  . 
lie  idle^  and  too  few  to  be  upon  constant  duty,  he  resolved 
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to  att»ek'hit  enemies  in   their  garrisons.     Accordingly, 
coming'  before  Leeds,  iie  carried  that  town  (Jan.  2S,  1 642-3) 
after  a  hot  dispute,  and  found  a  good  store  of  ammuni- 
tion, of  which  he  stood  in  great  want     He  next  defeated 
a  party  of  700  horse  and  foot  at  Gisborough,  under  the 
command  of  colonel  Slingsby;  and   then  Wakefield  and 
Doncaster  yielded  themselves  to  the  parliament     But,  for 
these  overt  acts,  William  eari  of  Newcastle,    the  king's 
general,  proclaimed  sir  Thomas  and  his  father  traitors,  and 
the  parliament  did  the  like  for  the  earl.     In  the  mean  time, 
the  lord  Fairfox,  being  denied  succour  from  Hull  and  tbe^ 
East  Riding,  was  forced  to  forsake  Selby,  and  retire  to 
{..eeds :  of  which  the  earl  of  Newcastle  having  intelligence, 
lay   with  his  army  on  Clifford-moor,  to  intercept  him  in 
bis  way  to  Leeds.     On  this  sir  Thomas  was  ordered,  hy 
his  father,  to  bring  wbat  men  he  could  to  join  with  him  at 
Sherborne,  on  purpose  to  secure  his  retreat     To  amuse 
the  earl,  sir  Thomas  made  a  diversion  at  I'adcascer,  which 
the  garrison  immediately  quitted,  but  lord  Goring  march- 
ing to  its  relief,  with  twenty  troops  of  horse  and  dragoons, 
defeated  sir  Thomas  upon  Brambam-moor :  who  also  re- 
ceived a  second  defeat  upon  Seacroft-moor,  where  some 
of  his  men  were  slain,  and  many  taken  prisoners,  and  him- 
self made  bis  retreat  with  much  difficulty  to  Leeds,  about 
an  hour  after  his  father  was  safely  come  thither.     Leeds 
and  Bradford  being  all  the  garrisons  the  parliament  had  in 
the  North,  sir  Thomas  thought  it  necessary  to  possess  some 
other  place:  therefore  with  ^bout  1 100  horse  and  foot,  he 
drove,  on  the  2 1st  of  May,  the  royalists  out  of  Wakefield,' 
which  they  had  seized  again  ;  and  took  1 40O  prisoners,  80 
officers)   and   great  store  of   ammunition.     But,    shortly 
after,  the  earl  of  NewoaAle  coming  to  besiege  Bradford, ' 
and  sir  Th^omas  and  hts  father  having  the  boldness,  with 
about  3000  men,  to  go  and  attack  his  whole  army,  which 
consisted  of  10,O00,  on  Adderton-moor;  they  were  en- 
tirely routed  by  the  earl,  on  the  SOth  of  June,  with  a  con-' 
siderable  loss.     Upon  that,   Halifax  and   Beverly  being' 
abandoned  by  the  parliamentarians,  and  the  lord  F^irfox' 
having  neither  a  place  of  strength  to  defend  himself  in,  nor 
a  garrison  in  Yorkshire  to  retire  to,  withdrew  the  same  * 
night  to  Leeds,  to  secure  that  town.     By  his  order,'  sir 
Thomas  stayed  in  Bradford  with  SOO  foot,  and  60  horse, 
but  being  surrounded,  be  was  obliged  to  force  bis  way ' 
thvougb:  in  which  desperate  attempt,  hit- lady,  and  many^' 
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othens  were  taken  prisoners.  At  his  coming  to  LeecK  be 
found  things  in  great  distraction ;  the  council  of  vrsr  hav- 
ing resolved  to  quit  the  town,  and  retreat  to  Hall»  wUch 
was  sixty  miles  joff;  with  many  of  the  king^s  garrison  in  the 
way,  but  he  got  safely  to  Selby,  where  there  was  a  ferry^ 
and  hard  by  one  of  the  parliament's  garrisons  at  Cawood. 
Immediately  after  his  coming  to  Selby,  being  attacked  by 
a  party  of  horse  which  pursued  him,  he  received  a  shot  in 
the  wrist  of  his  left  arm,  which  made  the  bridle  fall  out  of 
hia  handy  and  occasioned  such  an  effusion  of  bloody  that 
he  was  ready  to  fall  from  his  horse.  But,  taking  the  reins 
in  the  other  band  in  which  he  had  his  sword,  he  withdrew 
himself  out  of  the  crowd ;  and  after  a  very  troublesome  and 
ciangerous  passage,  he  came  to  Hull.  Upon  these  re- 
peated disasters,  the  Scots  were  hastily  solicited  to  send 
20,000  men  to  the  assistance  of  the  parliamentarians,  who 
were  thus  likely  to  be  overpowered.  Lord  Fairfax^  after 
bis  coming  to  Uuli|  made  it  his  first  business  to  raise  new 
forces,  and,  in  a  short  time,  had  about  1500  foot,  and  700 
horse.  The  town  being  little,  sir  Thomas  was  sent  to  Be^- 
verly,  with  the  horse  and  600  foot :  for,  the  marqub  of 
Newcastle  looking  upon  them  as  inconsiderable,  and  leav- 
ing only  a  few  garrisons,  was  marched  with  his  whole  army 
into  Lincolndiire ;  having  orders  to  go  into  Essex,  and 
block  up  London  on  that  side*  But  he  was  hastily  recalled 
northward,  upon  lord  Fairfax's  sending  out  a  large  party 
to  make  an  attempt  upon  Stanford-bridge  near  York.  The 
marquis,  at  his  return  into  Yorkshire,  first  dislodged,  ftom 
Beverly,  sir  Thomas,  who  retreated  into  Hull,  to  which 
the  marquis  laid  siege,  but  could  not  carry  the  place. 
During  the  siege,  the  horse  being  useless,  and  many  dying 
every  day,  sir  Thomas  was  sent  with  them  over  into  Lin- 
colnshire, to  join  the  earl  of  Manchester's  forces,  then 
commanded  by  major-general  Cromwell.  At  Homcastle^ 
or  Winsby,  they  routed  a  party  of  iOOO  men,  commanded 
by  sir  John  Henderson :  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  be- 
sieged in  Hull  making  a  sally  upon  the  besiegers,  obliged 
them  to  retire.  These  two  defeats  together,  the  one  fall- 
ing heavy  upon  the  horse,  the  other  upon  the  foot,  kept 
the  royaiisu  all  that  winter  from  attempting  any  thing; 
and  the  parliamentarians,  after  the  taking  of  Lincoln,  set- 
tled themselves  in  winter  quarters.  But  sir  Thomas  had 
feot  long  the  benefit  of  them ;  for,  in  the  coldest  season  of 
the  year^  be  was  commanded  by  the  parliament  to  go  and : 
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raise  the  siega  of  Naotwicb  in  Cheshire^  which  lofd  BytWf 
with  at¥  army  from  Ireland,  had  redoced  to  great  extre* 
fflity.  He  set  forward  from  Lincolnshire,  December  39^ 
and,  being  joined  by  sir  William  Brer^on,  entirely  routed^ 
on  the  21st  of  January,  lord  Byron,  who  was  drawn  ont  to 
meet  them.  After  that,  they  took  in  sereral  garrisons  in 
Cheshire,  particularly  Crew-house,  kc.  Sir  Thomas,  hav« 
ing  stayed  in  those  parts  till  the  middle  of  March,  was  or« 
dered  back  by  his  father  into  Yorkshire,  that  by  the  con« 
junction  of  their  forces  he  might  be  abler  to  take  the  fields 
They  met  about  Ferry-bridge ;  and  colonel  Bellasis,  go« 
vemor  of  York,  ha?ing  advanced  to  Selb^  to  hinder  their 
junction,  they  found  means,  notwithstandins;,  to  join,  and 
entirely  defeated  him,  on  the  11th  of  April,  1644.  Thia 
good  succea  rendered  sir  Thomas  master  of  the  field  in 
Yorkshire,  and  nothing  then  hindered  him  from  marching' 
into  Northumberland,  as  he  had  been  ordered  by  the  par- 
liament, to  join  the  Scots,  which  were  kept  from  advancing 
^uthward  by  the  superior  forces  of  the  marquis  of  Neww 
dastle,  quartered  at  Durham.  But  that  stroke  having 
thrown  York  into  the  utmost  distraction,  the  inhabitants 
speedily  sent  to  the  marquis  to  haste  back  thither;  by  whicb 
means  a  way  was  left  open  for  the  Scots,  who,  with  cold^ 
and  frequent  alarms,  were  reduced  to  great  extremity, 
lliey  joined  the  lord  Fairfax  at  Wetherby,  on  the  20th  of 
April,  and,  marching  on  to  York,  laid  siege  to  that  city  *, 
wherein  the  marquis  of  Newcastle  had  shut  himself  up, 
being  closely  pursued,  on  the  way  thither,  by  sir  Thomas, 
and  major-general  Desley.  And,  when  prince  Rupert  was 
advancing  out  of  Lancashire  to  the  relief  of  that  place^ 
they  marched  with  6000  horse  and  dragoons,  and  5000 
foot,  to  stop  his  progress:  but  he,  eluding  their  vigilance^ 
and  bringring  round  his  army,  which  consisted  of  above 
20,000  men,  got  into  York.  Whereupon  the  parliament 
tarian^i  raised  the  siege,  and  retired  to  H^ssey-moor.  The 
llnglish  were  for  fighting,  and  the  Scots  for  retreating; 
which  la.n  opinion  prevailing,  they  both  marched  away  to 
Tadcaster,  there  being  great  differences  and  jealousies  be<^ 
tween  the  two  nations.  But  the  rash  and  haughty  prince> 
instead  of  harassing  aitd  wearing  them  out  by  prudent  de- 
lays, resolved,  without  consulting  the  marquis  of  New« 

*  In  our  account  of  Dodsvorth  (roL  XII.  p.  ISI),  will  be  (•and  somo  cir- 
c«imitance<  farourable  U)  sir  Thomas  Fairfax's  cbaraaer  iu  the  condua  of  ihU 
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p^aUe^  6r  «hj  of  hit  dffioer^  Ux  eogiifpe  thooi,  on  AUntoof 
moori  eigbt  mie$  Jwm  York,  oa  the  2d  of  My  :•  where 
(hat  bloody  battle  wa»  fought  which  entirely  mined  the 
tinges  affftict  in  the  nevllt  In  this  battle,  sir  Thomas  Fair* 
&x  commaflded  the  nght  wtog  of  the  horse.  The  prince, 
^fter  his  defeat,  retiring  towards  Laacasbire^  and  the  iaar** 
quis,  in  discontent,  sailing  away  to  Hambui*gh,  the  three 
parlian)ent-getter4ls  oame  and  sat  down  again  before  York, 
which  snrrendeKed  the  15t|i  of  July:  and  the  North  was 
Qow  wholly  reduced  by  the  parliantent's  forces,  except 
some  garrisons.  In  September  following,  sir  TboiyuLs  was 
sent  to.  take  Helmesleytcastie,  where  he  received  &  dan- 
gerous slv>t  in  one  of  his  ^houlden^  and  was  brought  back 
10  York,  aH  being  doubtful  of  hia  reoovery  for  some  time. 
Some  time  after,  ne  was  more  nearly  killed  by  a  cannon* 
sbet  before  Pomfret-oastlOk 

>  Hitherto  he  had  acquiued  himself  with  ui\|dawited  bra- 
very,, and  with  great  and  deserved  applause  from  his  party. 
Had  he  stopped  here,  or  at  such  times  at  least  as  the  king'» 
ofitnoessions  ware  in  reason  and  equity  a  just  ground  for 
peace  (which  was  more  than  once),  he  ouight  have  been 
honourably  ranked  among  the  rest  of  those  patriots,  who 
tpok  up  arms  only  for  the  redress  of  grievances.    JSut  his 
boundless  ambition,  and  bis  great  d^^re  to  rule,  made  him 
ireakly  engage,  with  the  utmost  zeal,  in  the  worst  and 
most  exceptionable  parts  of  the  rebellion.     When  the  par-^, 
liamentarians  thought  fit  to  new-model  their  army,  and  to 
lay  aside  the  earl  of  Essex,  they  unanimously  voted  sir 
Thomas  Fairfax  to  be  their  general  in  bis  room,  be  being 
ready  to  undertake  or  execute  any  thing  thai  be  was  or* 
dered.     To^him  Oliver  Cromwell  was  joined  with  the  title 
of  lieutenant-general,  but  with  intention  of  being  his  go- 
ipemor,  exercising  the  superiority  of  deep  art  over  a  com- 
paratively weak  mind.     Sir  Thomas,  being  thus  voted  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  parliament's  army  on  the  21st  of 
January,    1644-5,    received  orders  from  the    parliament 
speedily  to  come  up  from  the  north  to  London,  where  he 
arrived  privately,  Feb.  1 8,  and,  the  next  day,  w^s  brought 
by  four  of  the  members  into  the  house  of  commons,*  where 
be  was  highly  complimented  by  the  speaker,  and.  received 
bis  commission  of  general.     The  I5th  of  the  same  month, 
an  ordinance  was  made,  for  raising  and  maintaining  of  fofces 
under  his  command  :  it  having  been  voted,  a  few  days  be- 
fore, that  be  should  nominate  all  the  commanders  in  his 
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mroiiy)  to  be  taken  out  of  any  of  the  other  armie^^  with  thci 
approbation  of  both  houset.  March  25,  the  parliamenl 
ordered  him  1500/.  The  3d  of  April,  he  went  ficoot  Lon* 
don  to  Windsor,  where  he  appointed  the  general  rendez-t 
vousr^and  continued  there  till  the  last  day  of  that  month, 
new-framing  and  modelling  the  army :  or  rather  Cromwell 
doing  it  in  his  name.  April  16,  be  was  appointed}  by 
both  houses,  governor  of  HuU.  In  the  mean  time,  Taun« 
ton,  in  Somersetshire^  one  of  the  parliament's  garrisons^ 
being  closely  besieged  by  the  royalists,  sir  Thomas  Fairfax 
received  orders  to^^ten  to  its  relief,  with  8000  horse  an4 
foot.  He  began  his  march  May  1,  and  by  the  7th  had 
reached  Blandford  in  Dorsetshire:  but,  the  king  taking 
the  field  from  Oxford,  with  strong  reinforcements  brought 
by  the  princes  Rupert  and  Maurice,  sir  Thomas  was  or- 
dered by  the  parliament  to  send  3000  foot  and  1 500  horse 
to  relieve  Taunton,  and  himself  to  return,  with  the  rest  of 
his  forces,  to  join  Oliver  Cromwell  and  major-general 
Browne,  and  attend  the  king's  motions.  The  14th  of  May 
he  was  come  back  as  far  as  Newbury ;  where  having  rested 
three  nights,  he  went  and  faced  Dennington-castle,  and  . 
took  a  few  prisoners.  Thence  he  proceeded  ta  lay  siege 
to  Oxford,  as  he  was  directed  by  the  committee  of  both 
kingdoms^  and  sat  down  before  it  the  22d.  But,  before 
he  bad  made  any  progress  in  this  siege,'  he  received  orders 
to  draw  near  the  king,  who  had  taken  Leicester  by  storm,  . 
May  31,  and  was  threatening  the  eastern  associated  coun*. 
ties.  Sir  Thomas  therefore  rising  from  before  Oxford, 
June  5,  arrived  the  same  day  at  Marsh-Gibbon,  in  Buck- 
inghamshire; on  the  iith  he  was  at  Wootton,  and  the 
next  day  at  Gilsborough,  in  Northamptonshire  :  where  be 
l:ept  his  head-quarters  till  the  1 4th,  when  he  engaged  the 
king's  forces,  at  the  fatal  and  decisive  battle  of  Naseby, 
and  obtained  a  complete  victory.  The  king,  after  that^ 
retiring  into  Wales,  sir  Thomas  w^nt  and  laid  siege  on 
the  16th  to  Leicester,  which  surrendered  on  the  1 8th.  He 
proceeded,  on  the  22d,  to  Warwick ,  and  thence  (with  a 
disposition  either  to  go  over  the  Sev^n  towards  the  king, 
or  to  move  westward  as  he  should  be  ordered)  he  marched 
on  through  Gloucestershire  towards  Marlborough,  where 
he  arrived  the  28th.  Here  he  received  orders  from  ^  the 
parliament,  to  hasten  to  the  relief  of  Taunton,  which  wag 
besieged  again  by  the  royalisu ;  letters  being  sent  at  the 
same  time  into  the  associated  counties  for  recruits^  and  tbf 
Vol.  XIV.       ♦  ^ 
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arrears  of  pay  for  his  army ;  but  on  his  arrival  at  Blandfordli 
he  was  informed,  that  lord  Goring  had  drawn  off  his  horse 
from  before  Taunton,  aild  left  bis  foot  in  the  passage  to 
block  up  that  place,  marching  himself  with  the  horse  tOr 
wards  Langport.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  therefore,  advanc- 
ing against  him,  defeated  him  there  on  the  1 0th  of  July  ; 
imd  the  next  day,  went  and  summoned  Bridgewater,  which 
was  taken  by  storm  on  the  22d.  He  became  also  master 
of  Bath  the  30th  of  the  same  month ;  and  then  laid  close 
siege  to  Sherborne-castle,  which  was  likewise  taken  by 
storm  August  15.  And,  having  besieged  the  city  of 
Bristol  from  the  22d  of  August  to  the  lOtb  of  September, 
it  was  surrendered  to  him  by  prince  Rupert.  After  this 
laborious  expedition,  the  general  rested  some  days  at  Bath, 
having  sent  out  parties  to  reduce  the  castles  of  the  Devises 
and  Berkley,  and  other  garrisons  between  the  west  and 
London ;  and  on  the  23d  moved  from  Bath  to  the  Devises, 
and  thence  to  Warminster  on  the  27tb,  where  he  staged 
till  October  8,  when  he  went  to  Lyme  in  Dorsetshire. 
From  this  place  he  came  to  Tiverton,  of  which  he  became 
master  on  the  19th  ;  and  then,  as  he  could  not  undertake 
a  formal  siege  in  the  winter  season,  he  blocked  up  the 
strong  city  of  Exeter,  which  did  not  surrender  till  the  13th 
of  April  following :  jn  the  mean  time,  he  took  Dartmouth 
by  storm,  January  18,  1645-6;  and  several  forts  and  gar- 
risons at  different  times.  Feb.  16,  he  defeated  the  lord 
Hopton  near  Torrington.  This  nobleman  retreating  with 
his  broken  forces  into  Cornwall,  sir  Thomas  followed  him  : 
in  pursuit  of  whom  he  came  to  Launceston  Feb.  25,  and 
to  Bodmin  March  2.  On  the  4th,  Mount  Edgecombe  was 
surrendered  to  him  ;  and  Fowey  about  the  sameiime.  At 
last  the  parliament  army  approaching  Truro,  where  lord 
Hopton  had  his  head -quarters,  and  he  being  so  hemmed  in 
as  to  remain  without  a  possibility  of  escaping,  sir  Thomas, 
on  the  5th  of  March,  sent  and  offered  him  honourable 
terms  of  capitulation,  which  after  some  delays,  lord  Hopton 
accepted,  and  a  treaty  was  signed  by  commissioners  on 
both  sides,  March  14  ;  in  pursuance  of  which,  the  royalists; 
consisting  of  above  5000  horse,  wer&  disbanded ;  and  took 
an  oath  never  to  bear  arms  against  the  parliament.  But, 
before  the  treaty  was  signed,  lord  Hopton,  and  Arthur 
lord  Cape!,  retired  to  Scilly,  whence  they  passed  into 
Jersey,  April  17,  with  Charles  prince  of  Wales,  sir  Ed- 
ward Hyde,  and  other  persons  of  distinction.     Thus  the 
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kiog^s  army  in  the  west  being  entirely  dispersed  by  the 
vigOance  and  wonderful  success  of  general  Fairfax,  he  re- 
turned, March  SI,  to  the  siege  of  Exeter,  which  surren- 
dered to  him  upon  articles,  the  13th  of  April,  as  already 
observed :  and  with  the  taking  of  this  city  ended  his  west* 
ern  expedition.     He  then  marched,  with  wonderful  speed, 
towards  Oxford,  the  roost  considerable  garrison  remaining 
in  the  king's  hands^  and  arriving  on  the  1st  of  May,  with 
his  army,  began  to  lay  siege  to  it.     The  king,  who  was 
there,  afraid  of  being  enclosed,  privately,  and  in  disguise, 
departed  thence  on  the  27th  of  April ;  and  Oxford  sur- 
rendered upon  articles,  June  24,  as  did  Wallingford,  July 
22.    After  the  reduction  of  these  places,  sir  Thomas  went 
and  besieged  Ragland«castle,  in  Monmouthshire,  the  pro- 
perty of  Henry  Somerset,  marquis  of  Worcester,  whiclr 
.yielded  Aug.  19.     His  next  employment  was  to  disband 
major-general  Massey's  brigade,  which  he  did  at  the  De- 
vises.    About  that  time  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of 
the  stone^  ui^er  which  he  laboured  many  days.     As  soon 
as  he  was  recovered,  he  took  a  journey  to  London ;  where 
he  arrived  November  12,  being  met  some  miles  off  by 
great  crowds  of  people,  and  the  city  militia.     The  next 
day,  both  houses  of  parliament  agreed  to  congratulate' his 
coming  po  town,  and  to  give  him  thanks  for  his  faithful 
services  and  wise  conduct :  which  they  did  the  day  follow- 
ing, waitinff  upon   him  at  his  house  in  Queen-street*. 
Hardly  badbe  had  time  to  rest,  when  he  was  called  upon 
to  convoy  the  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  that  had  been 
granted  to  the  Scotish  army ;  the  price  of  their  delivering 
up  their  spvereign  king  Charles.     For  that  purpose  he  set 
out  from  London,  December  18,  with  a  sufficient  force, 
carrying  at  the  same  time  50,000/.  for  his  own  army.     The 
Jung  being  delivered  by  the  Scots  to  the  parliament's  com- 
missioners at  Newcastle,  Jan.  30,  1646-7,  sir  Thomas  went 
and  met  him,  Feb.  15,  beyond  Nottingham,  in  his  way  to 
Holmby ;  and  bis  m^esty  stopping  his  horse,  sir  Thomas 
alighted,  and  kissed  his  hand;  and  afterwards  mounted^ 

*  They  S*ve  him  lomeihing  more     I6i$,  an  (vrdinanoe  was  made  hr  set* 
■obstMHial  Umb  «ords    ao4  compU-     tling  5000/.  a  year  upon  bin  and  hia 


by  Biakiof  him  tery  ooofider-  heirs.    And  4000/.  a  year  was  granted 

able  presents  and  graurs  at  diff<*rent  to  him  out  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham's 

times.    As,  namely,  in  1645,  they  sent  estate :  which  probably  was  part  of  the 

bim  a  jewel  of  great  taku,  set  with  5000(.  settled  upon  him  by  the  parlia- 

diamonds,  which  was  tie4.  in  a  blue  meot.    Instead  of  the  other  thousand* 

ribband,  and  put  aboat  his  neck.    In  10,000/,  was  given  hint  by  parltament^ 
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and  discoursed  with  him  as  they  rode  along.  The  5th  of 
March  following,  after  long  debate  in  parliament,  he  was 
voted  general  m  the  forces  that  were  to  be  continued.  He 
came  to  Cambridge  the  12th  of  the  sasbe  nK>tith,  where  he 
was  highly  caressed  and  con^limented,  and  created  master 
of  arts. 

Hitherto,  the  crafty  and  ambitioiis  Cromwell  had  per- 
milted  him  to  enjoy  in  all  respects  the  supreme  command, 
at  least  to  outward  appearance.  And,  under  his  conduct, 
the  army's  rapid  success,  after  their  new  model,  had  much 
surpassed  the  expectation  of  the  most  sanguine  Of  thek 
masters,  the  parliament*  Tlie  question  now  was,  to  dis«> 
band  the  majority  of  them  after  their  work  was  done,  and 
to  employ  a  part  of  the  rest  in  die  reduction  of  Ireland, 
But  either  of  the  two  appeared  to  all  of  them  intolerable. 
For,  many  having,  from  the  dregs  of  the  people,  risen  to 
the  highest  commands,  and  by  plunderings  and  violence 
amassing  daily  great  treasures,  tbey^  could  not  bear  the 
thoughts  of  losing  such  great  advantages.  To  maintain 
themselves  therefore  in  the  possession  of  them>  Cromwell, 
and  his  son-in-law  lireton,  ,as  good  a  contriver  as  himself, 
but  a  much  better  writer  and  speaker,  devised  bow  to  raise 
a  mutiny  in  the  army  against  the  parliament.  To  this  end 
they  spread  a  whisper  among  the  soldiery,  <<  that  the  par* 
liament,  now  they  had  the  king,  intended  to  disband 
them  ;  to  cheat  them  of  their  arrears ;  and  to  send  tbeni 
into  Ireland,  to  be  destroved  by  the  Irish.*'  The  army, 
enraged  at  this,  weri^  taught  by  Ireton  to  erect  a  council 
among  themselves,  of  two  soldiers  out  of  every  troop  and 
every  company,  to  consult  for  the  good  of  tfate  army^  and 
to  assist  at  the  council  of  war,  and  advise  for  the  peace  and 
safety  of  the  kingdom.  These,  who  were  called  adjutators, 
or  agitators,  were  wholly  under  CromwelPs  infiuem^  and 
direction,  the  most  active  of  them  being  his  awwed  crea^ 
tures..  Sir  Thomas  saw  with  uneasiness  his  powar  on  th^ 
army  usurped  by  these  agitators,  the  forerunners  of  con- 
fusion and  anarchy,  whose  design  (as  he  observes)  was  to 
raise  their  own  fortunes  upon  the  public  nith ;  and  that 
made  him  resolve  to  lay  down  his  commission*  But  hm 
was  over-persuaded  by  the  heads  of  the  Independent  hi^ 
-  cion  to  hold  it  till  he  had  accomplished  their  desperate 
projects,  of  rendering  themselves  masters  not  onl^  of  the 
parliament,  but  of  the  whol^^ kingdom;  for,  he  joined  iti 
the  several  petitions  and  proceedings  of  tj^e  anpy  iihac 
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tended  to  destroy  the  parlimnent^s  power.  About  the  be-* 
ginning  of  June,  he  advanced  towards  London,  to  awe  the 
parliament,  though  both  bouses  desired  his  army  might  uQt 
eome  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  sam^  June  15,  he  was  a 
party  in  the  charge  against  eleven  of  the  members  of  the 
bouse  of  commons ;  in  'August,  he  espoused  the  speakers 
of  both  houses,  and  the  sixty -six  members  that  had  iSed  to 
the  army,  and  betrayed  the  privileges  of  parliament :  and^ 
entering  London,  August  6,  restored  them  in  a  kind  of 
triumph ;  for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of  both 
houses,  and  was  appointed  constable  of  the  Tower^  On 
the  other  band  it  is  said  that  he  was  no  way  concerned  in 
the  violent  removal  of  the  king  from  Holmby,  by  cornet 
Joyce,  on  the  3d  of  June ;  and  waited  with  great  respect 
upon  his  majesty  at  sir  John  Cutu*s  house  near  Cambridge. 
Being  ordered,  on  the  15th  of  the  same  month,  by  the 
parliament,  to  deliver  the  person  of  the  king  to  such  per* 
sons  as  both  houses  should  appoint-,  that  he  might  be  brought 
to  Richmond,  where  propositions  were  to  be  presented  to 
bim  for  a  safe  and  well-grounded  peace ;  instead  of  com- 
plying (though  he  seemed  to  do  so)  he  carried  his  majesty 
from  place  to  place,  according  Jto  the  several  motions  of 
the  army,  outwardly  expressing,  upon  most  occasions,  a 
due  respect  for  bim,  bu^  not  having  the  will  or  resolution 
to  oppose  what  he  had  not  power  enough  to  prevent,  he 
resigned  himself  entirely  to  Cromwell.  It  was  this  un* 
doubtedly  that  made  him  concur,  Jan.  9,  1647-8,  in  that 
infamous  declaration  of  the  army,*  of  ^^  No  further  ad- 
dresses or  application  to  tbe  king ;  and  resolved  to  stand  by 
the  parliament,  in  what  should  be  ifurther  necessary  for 
settling  and' securing  the  parliament  and  kingdom,  witbput 
the  king  and  against  him.*'  His  father  dying  at  York, 
March  1 3,  he  became  possessed  of  his  tide  and  estate ; 
and  wa»  appointed  keeper  of  Pontefract-castle,  custos 
rotulorum  of  Yorkshire,  &c.  in  his  room.  But  his  father's 
death  made  no  alteration  in  his  conduct,  he  remaining 
the  same  servile  or  deluded  tool  to  Cromwell's  ambition. 
He  not  only  sent  extraordinaiy  supplies,  and  took  al^ 
pains  imaginable  for  reducing  colonel  Peyer  in  Wales,  but 
also  quelled,  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  industry,  an  insur- 
rection of  apprentices  and  others  in  London,  April  9,  who 
bad  declared  for  God  and  king  Charles.  The  1st  of  the 
same  month  he  removed  his  head-auarters  to  St.  Edmund's- 
bury  I  and,  upon  the  royalists  seizing  Berwid^  and  Carlisle^ 
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and  the  apprehension  of  the  Scots  entering  England,  be 
was  desired,  May  9,  by  the  parliament,  to  advance  in  per- 
son into  the  North,  to  reduce  those  places,  and  to  prevent, 
any  danger  from  the  threatened  invasion.  Accordingly 
be  began  to  march  that  way  the  20th.  But  he  was  soon 
recalled  to  quell  an  insurrection  in  Kent,  headed  by  George 
Goring,  earl  of  Norwich,  and  sir  William  Waller.  Ad-- 
vancing  therefore  against  them  from  London  in  the  latter 
end  of  May,  be  defeated  a  considerable  party  bf  them  at 
Maidstone,  June  2,  with  his  usual  valour.  But  the  earl 
and  about  500  of  the  royalists,  getting  over  the  Thames  at 
Greenwich  into  Essex,  June  3,  ihey  were  joined  by  several 
parties  brought  by  sir  Charles  Lucas,  and  Arthur  lord 
Capei,  which  made  up  their  numbers  about  400 ;  and  went 
and  shut  themselves  up  in  Colchester  on  the  12th  of  June. 
Lord  Fairfax,  informed  of  their  motions,  passed  over  with 
bis  forces  at  Gravesend  with  so  much  expedition,  that  he 
arrived  before  Colchester  June  13.  Immediately  he  sum- 
mons the  royalists  to  surrender ;  which  they  refusing,  he 
attacks  them  the  same  afternoon  with  the  utmost  fury, 
but)  being  repulsed,  he  resolved,  June  14,  to  block  up 
the  place  in  order  to  starve  the  royalists  into  a  compliance* 
These  endured  a  severe  and  tedious  siege  of  eleven  weeks, 
not  surrendering  till  August  28,  and  feeding  for  about  five 
weeks  chiefly  on  horse-flesh;  all  their  endeavours  for  ob- 
taining peace  on  honourable  terms  being  ineflPectual.  This 
aflair  is  the  most  exceptionable  part  in  lord  Fairfaxes 
conduct,  if  it  admits  of  degrees,  for  he  granted  worse 
terms  to  that  poor  town  than  to  any  other  in  the  whole 
course  of  the  war ;  he  endeavoured  to  destroy  it  as  much 
as  possible ;  he  lai4  an  exorbitant  fine,  or  ransom,  of 
12,000/.  upon  the  inhabitants,  to  excuse  them  from  being 
plundered  ;  and  he  vented  his  revenge  and  fury  upon  sir 
Charles  Lucas  and  sir  George  Lisle,  who  had  behaved  in 
the  most  inoffensive  manner  during  the  siege,  sparing  that 
buflToon  the  earl  of  Norwich,  whose  behaviour  had  been 
quite  diflferent :  so  that  his  name  and  memory  there  ought 
to  be  for  ever  detestable.  After  these  mighty  exploits 
against  a  poor  and  unfortified  town,  he  made  a  kind  of 
triumphant  progress  to  Ipswich,  Yarmouth,  Norwich,  St* 
Edmund's-bury,  Harwich,  Mersey,  and  Maldon.  About 
the  beginning  of  December  he  came  to  London,  to  awe 
that  city  and  the  parliament,  and  to  forward  the  proceed- 
ings against,  the  king;    quartering  himself  in  the  royal 
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palace  of  Whitehall :  and  it  was  by  especial  order  from 
him  and  tMe  council  of  the  army,  that  several  members  of 
the  house  of  coounons  were  secluded  and  imprisoned,  the 
6th  and  7  th  of  that  month ;  he  being,  as  Wood  expresses 
it,  lulled  in  a  kind  of  stupidity.  Yet,  although  his  name 
stood  foremost  in  the  list  of  the  king's  judges,  he  refused 
to  act,  probably  by  bis  lady's  persuasion  *.  Feb.  1 4, 1 648-9, 
he  was  voted  to  be  one  of  the  new  council  of  state,  but 
on  the  19th  he  refused  to  subscribe  the  test,  appointed 
by  parliament,  for  approving  all  that  was  done  concerning 
the  king  and  kingship.  March  3 1  he  was  voted  general 
of  all  the  forces  in  England  and  Ireland ;  and  in  May  he 
marched  against  the  levellers,  who  were  growp  very  nu« 
merous,  and  began  to  be  troublesome  and  formidable  ia 
Oxfordshire,  and  utterly  routed  them  atBurford.  Thence^ 
on  the  22d  of  the  same  month,  he  repaired  to  Oxford  with 
Oliver  Cromwell,  and  other  officers,  where  he  was  highly 
feasted,  and  created  LL.D.  Next,  upon  apprehension  of 
the  like  risings  in  other  places,  he  went  and  viewed  the 
castles  and  fortifications  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  at  South- 
ampton, and  Portsmouth ;  and  near  Guildford  had  a  ren- 
dezvous of  the  army,  which  he  exhorted  to  obedience* 
June  4,  he  was  enteruined,  with  other  officers,  &c.  by  the 
city  of  London,  and  presented  with  a  large  and  weighty 
bason  and  ewer  of  beaten  gold.  In  June  1650,  upon  the 
Scots  declaring  for  king  Charles  II.  the  juncto  of  the 
council  of  state  having  ti^^n  a  resolution  to  be  beforehand, 
and  not  to  stay  to  be  invaded  from  Scotland,  bu^  to  carry 
first  the  war  into  that  kingdom;  general  Fairfax,  being 

♦  From  Whitlock  aod  Clarendon  we  •*  No,  nor  the  hundredth  part  of  them  : " 

Icam  ib«t  tbit  kdy,  at  Uie  mock  trial  upon  wMch,  one  of  the  offiters  bid  the 

of  kihf  Charles,  exclaimed    aloud  a*  to Idier*  give  fire  into  that  box  whence  the 

gainst   the    proceedings   of  the  hi^h  presumptuous  words  were  uttered.  But 

eoart,  and  tha  irrerereot  usage  of  the  it  was  quickly  discerned  that  it  was  the 

kin^  by  bU  subjectx,   iosom^h  that  generaPs  wife,  who  bad  uUered  botb 

the  eourt  wa«  interrupied :    for,   her  those  sharp  sayings ;  who  was  presently 

husband,  the  lord  Fairfax,  being  called  persuaded  or  forced  to  leave  the^ place, 

0rst  as  one  of  the  jo^g^St  ^nd  no  an-  to  prevent  any  new  disorder.— Having 

•wev  being  made,  the  crier  called  him  been  bred  in  Holland,  she  had  little 

the  second  time,   when  there  was  a  reverence  for  the  church  of  England, 

▼oioe  beard  that  said,  "  he  had  more  and  so  had  unhappily  concurred  in  In^r 

wit  than  to  be  there,"  which  put  the  husbanded  entering  into  rebellion,  neves 

court  into  some  disorder ;  and  some-  imagiuing,  says  Clarendon,  what  mn 

body  asking  who  it  was,  there  was  no  sery  it  would" bring  upon  the  kingdom  ; 

answer,  but  a  little  muroiaring.    But,  and  now  abhorred  the  work  in  hand,  as 

presently,  when  the  impeachment  was  much  as  any  body  could  do,  and  did  all 

read,   and  that  exprestion   used,   of  she  could  to  hinder  her  husband  fron\ 

**  All  the  goo<]  people  of  England,"  the  acting  any  part  in  it. 
ism€  VQicf ,  ia  n  loudei  ttqe,  aDjiwcrcc|« 
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tomultej,  seemed  to  spprore  of  the  derign :  biut  afltef#ard% 
by  the  peniMwions  of  bis  lady,  and  of  the  prekbyterian 
ministers,  he  declared  himself  unsatisfied  that  there  was  a 
just  ground  for  the  parliament  of  England  to  send  their 
mrmy  to  invade  Scotland ;  and  resolved  to  lay  down  bis 
commission  rather  than  engag^e  in  that  affair ;  and  on  the 
i26th  that  high  trust  was  imniediately  committed  to  Oliv^ 
Cromwelly  who  was  glad  to  see  him  removed,  as  being  no 
longer  necessary,  but  rather  an  obstacle  to  bis  farther  am* 
bitious  designs.     Seine  thus  released  from  all  public  em- 
)>loymen«,  he  went  and  lived  quietly  at  his  own  house  in 
Nun- Appleton  in  YoriLshire ;  always  earnestly  wishing  and 
praying  (as  we  are  assured)  for  the  restitution  of  the  royal 
fomily,  and  fully  resolved  to  lay  hold  on  the  first  oppof- 
tnnity  to  contribute  bis  part  towards  it,  which  made  him 
always  looked  upon  with  a  jealous  eye  by  the  usurpers  of 
that  time.     As  soon  as  he  was  invited  by  general  Monk  to 
assist  him  against  Lambert^s  army,  he  cheerfully  embraced 
the  occasion,  and  appeared,  on  the  3d  of  December  1659, 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  gentlemen  of  Yorkshire ;  and, 
upon  the  r^utation  and  authority  of  his  name,  the  Irish 
brigade  of  1200  horse  forsook  Lambert's  army,  and  joined 
him.    The  consequence  was,  the  immediate  breaking  of 
all  Lambert's  forces,  which  gave  general  Monk  an  easy 
snarcb  into  England.     The  1st  of  January  1659-60,  his 
iofdship  made  himself  master  of  York ;  and,  on  the  2d  of 
the  same  month,  was  chosen  by  the  rump  parliament  one 
of  the  council  of  state,  as  he  was  again  on  the  23d  of  Fe- 
bruary ensuing.     March  29  he  was  elected  one  of  the 
knights  for  the  county  of  York,  in  the  healing  parliament ; 
and  was  at  the  head  of  the  committee  appointed  May  3, 
by  the  house  of  commons,  to  go  and  attend  king  Charles 
II.  at  the  Hague,  to  desire  him  to  make  a  speedy  return 
to  his  parliament,  and  to  the  exercito  of  his  kingly  office* 
May  16  he  waited  upon  his  majesty  with  the  rest,  and 
endeavoured  to  atone  in  some  measure  for  all  past  offences, 
by  readily  concurring  and  assisting  in  his  restoration.  After 
the  dissolution  of  the  short  healing  parliament,  he  retired 
again  to  bis  seat  in  the  country,  where  he  lived  in  a  private 
manner  till  his  death,  which  happened  November  12, 1671, 
in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age  *.     Several  letters,  remons- 

^  Ib^  F^Pfr  eitrtcted  from  aw  ori-     fot  1773,  are  some  circvrnttancefl  rt-« 

ginal  manufcripl  hy  Dr.  Bryan  Pairftix,     latiof  to  Uie  laUer  part  of  lord  Fair^ 

«  and  inierted  m  the  AoDual  Register    fta*s  life.    He  wm  afflicted  with  tbt 
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ifvnces,  ftiid  other  papers,  subscribed  with  his  name,  are 
preserved  in  Rushworth  and  other  collections,  being  pub* 
lisbed  daring  the  time  be  was  general ;  but  he  disowned 
most  of  them.  After  his  decease,  some  **  short  memorials^ 
written  by  himself/'  were  published  in  1699,  8vo,  by 
Brian  Fairfax,  esq.  but  do  his  lordship  no  great  honour, 
either  as  to  principle,  style,  or  accuracy.  Lord  Fairfax^ 
as  to  his  person,  was  tall,  but  not  above  the  just  proportion, 
and  of  a  gloomy  and  melancholy  disposition.  He  stam* 
mered  a  little,  and  was  a  bad  orator  on  the  most  plausible 
occasions.  As  to  the  qualities  of  his  mind,  he  was  of  a 
good  natural  disposition;  a  great  lover  of  learning,  having 
contributed  to  the  edition  of  the  Potyglott,  and  other  large 
works ;  and  a  particular  admirer  of  the  History  and  Anti- 
quities of  Great  Britain,  as  appears  by  the  encouragement 
be  gave  to  Mr.  Dodsworth.  In  religion  he  professed  Pres- 
byterianismn,  but  where  he  first  learned  that,  unless  ia 
the  army,  does  not  appear.  He  was  of  a  meek  and  humble 
carriage,  and  but  of  few  words  in  discourse  and  council ; 
yet,  when  his  judgment  and  reason  were  satisfied,  he  was 
unalterable ;  and  often  ordered  things  expressly  contrary 
to  the  judgment  of  all  his  council.  His  valour  was  un- 
questionable. He  was  daring,  and  regardless  of  self-in« 
lerest,  and,  we  are  told,  in  the  field  he  appeared  so  highly 
transported,  that  scarcely  any  durst  speak  a^  word  to  him, 
and  he  would  seem  like  a  man  distracted  and  furious.  Had 
not  the  more  successful  ambition  and  progress  of  Cromwell 
eclipsed  lord  Fairfax's  exploits,  he  would  have  been  con- 
sidered as  the  greatest  of  the  parliamentary  commanders ; 
and  one  of  the  greatest  heroes  of  the  rebellion,  had  not 
the  extreme  narrowness  of  his  genius,  in  every  thing  but 
war,  i$bstrncted  his  shining  as  a  statesman.  We  have  al- 
ready noticed  that  he  had  some  taste  for  literature,  and 
that  both  at  York  and  at  Oxford  he  endeavoured  to  pre-* 

foot  sad  ftone,  Uie  pMt  of  which  be  were  ever  repreientad  io  Uie  figare  ef 

•adured  with  a  ooorage  aad  patience  mortal  mao.    Most  of  his  time  «a» 

eqoal  to  what  he  bad  shewn  in  his  war.  apent  in  religious  daties»  and  a  great 

Kkeexploita.   These  disorders  were  the  part   of    the    remainder    in   reading 

result  of  the  woaods  be  had  su£^red»  ▼aluable  b«ok8,  for  which  he  was  well 

and  the  fsitgnes  he  had  gone  through,  qualified  by  his  skill  in  modem  Ian* 

during  the  war.    The  gout  took  from  guages.     Hi«  death  was  oecasioned  by 

him  the  use  of  bis  legs,  and  cooflned  a  fever,  which  carried  him  off  in  a  few 

him  to  a  chair,  in  which  he  sat  like  an  days.    The  last  morning  of  his  lifs  be 

old  Roman,    hit  manly  countenance  called  for  a  bible,  saying,  <*  bis  eyea 

fltriUng  awe  and  reverence  into  all  that  grew  dim,**  and  read  the  forty-sacoad 

while  it  was  mixed  wi<h  Psalm. 
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•enre  the  libraries^  from  being  pillaged.  He  also  presented 
twenty-nine  ancient  MSS.  to  the  Bodleian  library,  one  of 
which  is  a  beautiful  MS.  of  Gower's  ^'  Coofessio  Amanua.'* 
When  at  Oxford  we  do  not  &nd  that  he  countenanced  any 
of  the  outrides  committed  there,  but  on  the  contrary, 
exerted  his  utmost  diligence  in  preserving  the  Bodleian 
from  pillage ;  and,  in  fact,  as  Mr,  Warton  observes,  that 
valuable  repository  suffered  less  than  when  the  city  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  royalists.  Lord  Orford  hc^  intro* 
duced  lord  Fairfax  among  his  ^^  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,** 
^^  not  only  as  an  historian,  but  a  poet.  In  Mr.  Thores- 
by*s  museum  were  preserved  in  manuscript  the  following 
pieces:  "The  Psalms  of  David;"  "The  Song  of  Solo- 
mon  ;•'  **  The  Canticles ;"  and  "  Songs  of  Moses,  Exod. 
15.  and  Deut.  32.''  and  other  parts  of  scripture  versified. 
^^  Poem  on  Solitude*'*  Besides  which,  in  the  same  col- 
lection were  preserved  "  Notes  of  Sermons  by  his  \gxd^ 
ship,  by  his  lady,  and  by  their  daughter  Mary,"  the  wife 
of  the  second  duke  of  Buckingham  ;  and  "  A  Treatise  on 
the  Shortness  of  Life."  But,  of  all  lord'^Fairfax's  works, 
by  far  the  most  remarkable  were  some  verses  which  he 
wrote  on  the  horse  on  which  Charles  the  Second  rode  to 
his  coronation,  and  which  had  been  bred  and  presented  to 
the  king  by  his  lordship.  How  must  that  merry  monarch, 
liot  apt  to  keep  his  countenance  on  more  serious  occasions^ 
have  smiled  at  this  awkward  homage  from  the  old  victorious^ 
hero  of  republicanism  and  the  covenant  1"  Besides  these^ 
several  of  his  MSS.  are  preserved  in  the  library  at  Denton, 
of  which  Mr.  Park  has  given  a  list  in  his  new  edition  of  the 
"  Royal  and  Noble  Authors." ' 

FAIRFAX  (Thomas,  sixth  Lord),  was  born  about 
1691.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas,  fifth  lord  Fair- 
fax, of  Cameron,  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  by  Catherine, 
'  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  Thomas  lord  Culpepper;  in 
whose  right  he  afterwards  possessed  Leeds  Castle,  with 
several  manors  and  estates  iiv  the  county  of  Kent,  and  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight;  and  that  immense  tract  of  country 
comprised  within  the  boundaries  of  tbe  rivers  Potowmao 
and  Rappahannoc  in  Virginia,  called  the  Northern  Neck  ; 
containing  by  estimation  five  miilioi)s  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand acres.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  fatlier  while 
young ;  and  at  his  decease,  he  and  his  two  brothers,  Henry 
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Mid  Robert,  and  four  sisters,  one  of  whom,  Frances,  was 
afterwards  married  to  Denny  Martin,  esq.  of  Loose,  ia 
Kent,  came  under  the  guardianship  of  their  mother  and 
grandmother,  the  dowager  ladies  Fairfax  and  Culpepper, 
the  latter  uf  whom  was  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Hesse 
Cassei. 

Lord  Fairfax,  at  the  usual  age,  was  sent  to  the  univer- 
«ity  of  Oxford  to  complete  his  education,  and  Mras  highly  ^ 
esteemed  there  for  his  learning  and  accoaiplishments.  Hb  ' 
judgment  upon  Ittecary  subjects  was  then,  and  at  other 
liBKs,  frequently  appealed  to ;  and  his  biographer  inforais 
us  he  was  one  of  the  writers  of  the  Spectator, .  but  the  an- 
notators  on  that  work  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  any  of 
his  papers.  After  some  year^  residence  in  the  university, 
lie  took  a  commission  in  the  regiment  of  horse  called-  the 
Blues,  and  remained  in  it,  as  is  supposed,  till  the  death  of 
the  survivor  of  the  two  ladies  above  mentioned ;  who  had 
usually  resided  at  Leeds  Castle.  Sometime  before' their 
decease,  a  circumstance  happened,  that  eventually  occar 
iioned  him  much  uneasiness.  He  had  bten  persuaded, 
upon  his  brother  Heniy's  arriving  at  the  age  of  twenty-one^ 
or  rather  compelled  by  the  ladies  Culpepper  and  Fairfax, 
under  a  menace,  in. case  of  refusal,  of  never  inheriting  the 
Northern  Neck^  to  cut  off  the  intail,  and  to«ell  Denton 
Hall,  and  the  Yorkshire  estates,  belonging  to  this  branch 
of  the  Fairfax  family,  which  had  been  in  their  possession 
for  five  or  six  centuries,  in  order  to  redeem  those  of  the 
late  lord  Culpepper,  that  had  descended  to  his  heiress, 
exceedingly  encumbered,  and  deeply  mortgaged.  This 
circumstance  happened  while  lord  Fairfax  was  at  Oxford, 
and  is  said  to  have  occasioned  him  the  greater  vexation, 
as  it  appeared  afterwards,  that  the  estates  had  been  4is« 
posed  of,  through  the  treachery  of  a  steward,  for  consider** 
ably  less  than  their  value ;  less  even  than  what  the  timber 
that  was  cut  down  to  discharge  the  purchase  money,  be« 
fore  the  stipulated  day  of  payment  came,  was  sold  for.  He 
conceived,  therefore,  a  violent  disgust  against  the  ladies, 
who,  as  he  used  to  say,  bad  treated  him  with  such  un- 
paralleled cruelty;  and  ever  afterwards  expressed  the 
keenest  sense  of  the  injury  that  had  been  done,  as  he 
thought,  to  the  Fairfax  family.  After  entering  into  pos- 
session, he  began  to  inquire  into  the  value  and  situation  of 
his  estates ;  and  he  soon  discovered  that  the  proprietary 
lands  in   Virginia  had  been  extremely  mismanaged  and 
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under-let  Ad  agent,  who  at  the  tame  time  was  a  teoaat, 
had  been  employed  by  the  dowager  lady  Fair&x,  to  super* 
intend  ber  concerns  in  that  qi»rter  of  the  world  ;  and  he 
is  said  to  have  abused  lier  confidence^  and  to  have  enriched 
himself  and  family,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  at  the 
expence  of  bis  employer.  Lord  Fairfax  therefore  wrote  to 
William  Fairfax,  esq.  bis  father's  brother's  second  son,  who 
,  held,  at  that  time,  a  place  of  considerable  trust  and  eail>lu« 
ment  under  the  gOYernment  in  New  England ;  requesting 
liim  to  remove  to  Virginia,  and  to  take  upon  himself  the 
agency  of  the  Northern  Neck.  With  this  request  Mr. 
Fakfsx  readily  complied  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  conveniently 
could,  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Virginia,  and  settled 
in  Westmoreland  county.  He  there  opened  an  agency- 
office  for  the  granting  of  the  proprietary  lands ;  and  as  the 
quit-rent  demanded  was  only  after  the  rate  of  two  shillings 
ror  every  hundred  acres,  the  vacant  lands  were  rapUly  1^, 
and  a  considerable  and  permanent  income  was  soon  derived 
from  them. 

Lord  Fairfax,  informed  of  these  circumstances,  deter** 
mined  to  go  himself  to  Virginia,  to  visit  his  estates,  and 
the  friend  and  relation  to  whom  he  was  so  greatly  obliged. 
Accordingly,  about  1739,  he  embarfced  for  that  continent; 
and  on  bis  arrival  in  Virginia,  h^  went  and  spent  twelve 
months  with  his  friend  Mr.  Fairfax,  at  his  house  in  West- 
moreland county ;  during  which  time  be  became  so  capti- 
vated with  the  climate,  the  beauties  and  produce  of  the 
country,  that  he  formed  a  resolution  of  returning  to  Eng- 
land, in  order  to  prosecute  a  suit,  which  he  had  with  the 
crown,  on  account  of  a  considerable  tract  of  land  claimed 
in  behalf  of  the  latter  by  governor  Gooch  (which  suit  was 
afterwards  determined  in  his  favour) ;  and,  after  making 
some  necessary  arrangements,  and  settling  his  family  af- 
fairs, to  return  to  Virginia,  and  spend  the  reoiainder  of 
bis  life  upon  his  vast  and  noble  domain  there.  It  is  not 
quite  certain  how  long  he  remained  in  England  to  adjust 
all  these  concerns,  but  he  appears  to  have  finally  settled 
in  the  Northern  Neck  in  1746,  or  1747. 

On  his  return  at  this  time,  he  went  to  Belvoir,  the  seat 
•f  his  friend  and  relation  Mr.  William  Fairfax,  and  remained 
several  years  in  his  family,  undertaking  and  directing  the 
management  of  his  farms  and  plantations,  and  amusing 
hioiself  with  hunting  and  the  pleasures  of  the  field.  At 
lengthy  the  bmds  about  Belvoir  not  aiAswering  bis  expects* 
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tioD»  aad  tbe  faxes  beeomiDg  lets  numoront,  be  detemined 
to  remove  to  a  fine  traot  of  land  on  tbe  westerp  side  of  tbe 
Blue  Ridge,  or  Apakchian  mountaios,  in  Frederic  county^ 
about  eighty  miles  firom  Belvoir ;  where  be  built  a  small 
neat  bouse,  wbtcb  be  called  Green  way- court ;  and  laid,  out 
one  of  tbe  most  beautiful  farms,  consisting  of  arable  and 
gracing  lands,  and  of  meadows  two  or  three  miles  in  lengthy 
Uiat-  had  ever  been  seen  in  that  <|uarter  of  the  world.     He 
there  lived  the  resiainder  of  bis  life,  in  tbe  style  oi  a  gen^ 
tlemao  farmer,  or  rather  of  an  English  country  gentleman. 
He  kept  many  servants,  white  and  black  ;  several  hunters ; 
a  plentiful,  but  plain  table,  eptirely  in  the  English  fashion; 
and  his  mansion  was  the  mansion  of  hospitality.     His  dress 
corresponded  with  bis  mode  of  life,  and  notwithstanding 
be  had  every  year  new  suits  of  clothes,  of  the  most  fashion** 
able  and  expensive  kind,  sent  out  to  him  from  England, 
which  be  never  put  on,  was  plain  in  the  extreme.  His  man« 
pers  were  bumble,  modest,  and  unaffected ;  not  tinctured 
in  tbe  smallest  degree  with  arrogance,  pride,  or  self-con* 
ceit.     He  was  free  from  the  selfish  passions,  and  liberal 
almost  to  excess.    The  produce  of  his  farms,  after  tbe  de<« 
duction  of  what  was  necessary  for  the  consumption  of  bis 
own  ftunily,  was  distributed  and  given  away  to  tbe  poor 
planters  and  settlers  in  his  neighbourhood.    To  these  h^ 
frequently  advanced  money,  to  enable  them  to  go  on  with 
their  improvements ;  to  clear  away  (he  woods,  and  culti* 
vate  die  ground ;  and  where  tbe  lands  proved  unfavourable, 
and  not  likely  to  answer  the  labour  and  expectation  of  tbe 
planter  or  husbandman,  be  usually  indemnified  him  for  the 
expeoce  he  had  been  at  in  the  attempt,  and  gratuitously 
granted  him  fresh  lands  of  a  more  favounible  and  promising 
nature.     He  was  a  friend  and  father  to  all  who  held  and 
lived  under  him ;  and  as  the  gpreat  object  of  his  ambition 
.  was  tbe  peopling  and  cultivating  of  that  beautiful  country 
of  which  he  was  the  proprietor,  he  sacrificed  every  other 
pursuit,  and  made  every  other  consideration  subordinate^ 
to  this  great  point 

Lord  Fairfax  bad  been  brought  up  in  revolution  princU 
pies,  and  bad  early  imbibed  high  notions  of  liberty,  and  of 
tbe  excellence  of  tbe  British  constitution.  He  devoted  a 
considerable  part  of  las  time  to  the  publio  service^  He 
was  lord  lieutenant  and  custos  rotulorum  of  tbe  county  of 
f  redetic  ;  presided  at  tbe  county  cpurts  held  at  Winches* 
ter,  where  during  the  sessions  he  always  kept  open  table  ^ 
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and  a^d  as  surveyor  and  overseer  of  the  highways  and 
public  roads.  His  chief  if  not  sole  amusement  was  bunU 
iDg ;  and  in  pursuit  of  this  exercise  he  frequently  carried 
bis  bounds  to  distant  parts  of  the  country ;  and  entertained 
every  gentleman  of  good  character  and  decent  appearance, 
who  attended  him  in  the  fields  at  the  inn  or  <H*dinaryi  where 
he  took' up  his  residence  for  the  hunting  season.  So  unez« 
ceptionable  and  disinterested  was  his  behavioor,  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  and  so  generally  was  he  beloved  and  re- 
q>ected,  that  during  the  late  contest  between  Great  Britain 
and  America,  he  never  met  with  the  least  insult  or  molesta- 
tion from  either  party,  but  was  suffered  to  go  on  in  hit 
improvement  and  cultivation  of  the  Northern  Neck ;  a  pur- 
suit equally  calculated  for  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
individuals,  and  for  the  general  good  of  mankind. 

In  175],  Thomas  Martin,  esq.  second  son  of  his  sister 
Frances,  came  over  to  Virginia  to  live  with  his  lordship ; 
and  a  circumstance  happened,  a  few  years  after  his  arri- 
val, too  characteristic  of  lord  Fairfax  not  to  be  recorded. 
After  general  Braddock^s  defeat  in  1755,  the  Indians  in 
the  interest  of  the  French  committed  the  most-  dreadful 
massacres  upon  all  our  back  settlements.    Their  incursions 
were  every  where  stained  with  blood ;  and  slaughter  and 
devastation  marked  the  inroads  of  these  cruel  and  merciless 
savages.     Every  planter  of  name  or  reputation  became  an 
object  of  their  insidious  designs ;  and  ^is  lord  Fairfax  had 
been  pointed  out  to  them  as  a  captain  or  chief  of  great 
renown,  the  possession  of  his  scalp  became  an  object  of 
their  sanguinary  ambition,  and  what  they  wouM  have  re- 
garded as  a  trophy  of  inestimable  value.     With  this  view 
they  made  daily  inroads  into  the  vicinage  of  Greenway* 
court ;  and  it  is  said  that  not  less  than  3000  lives  were  sa- 
crificed to  tb^ir  cruel  barbarity  between  the  Apalachian 
and  Alleghenny  mountains.    The  most  serious  apprehen- 
^ons  were  entertained  for  the  safety  of  lord  Fairfax  and 
the  family  at  Gre^nway-court.     In  this  crisis  of  danger  his 
lordship,  importuned  by  his  friends  and  the  principal  gen- 
try of  the  colony  to  retire  to  the  inner  settlements  for  se- 
curity,  is  said  to  have  addressed  his  nephew,  who  fiovr 
bore  the  commission  of  colonel  of  militia,  nearly  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: — "Colonel  Martin,   the  danger  we  are 
exposed  to,  which  is  undoubtedly  great,  may  possibly  ex- 
cite in  your  mind  apprehension  and  anxiety.     If  so,  t  am 
ready  to  uke  any  s^p  that  you  may  judge  expedient  for 
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<tt]r  common  safety.  I  myself  am  an  old  man,  and  it  is  of 
little  importance  wbetlier  I  fall  by  the  tomahawk  of  an  In- 
dian, or  by  disease  and  old  age :  but  you  are  young,  and, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  may  have  many  years  before  you.  I  will 
therefore  submit  it  to  your  decision,  whether  we  shall  re- 
main where  we  are,  taking  every  precaution  to  secure  our- 
selves against  the  ravages  of  the  enemy,  or  abandon  our 
habiution,  and  retire  within  the  mountains,  that  we  may 
be  sheltered  from  the  danger  to  which  we  are  at  present 
exposed.  If  we  determine  to  remain,  it  is  possible,  not- 
withstanding our  utnH)st  care  and  vigilance,  that  we  may 
both  fall  victims :  if  we  retire,  the  whole  district  will  imme- 
diately break  up ;  and  all  the  trouble  and  solicitude  which 
1  have  undergone  to  settle  this  fine  country  will  be  frus- 
trated, and  the  occasion  perhaps  irrecoverably  lost.'*  Co- 
lonel Martin,  after  a  short. deliberation,  determined  to  re- 
main, and  as  afllairs  in  that  quarter  soon  took  a  more  favour- 
able turn,'  the  danger  gradually  diminished,  and  at  length 
entirely  disappeared. 

Lord  ~  Fairfax,  though  possessed  of  innumerable  good 
qualities,  bad  some  few  singularities  in  his  character.  Early 
in  life  he  had  been  disappointed  in  a  love-match,  and  this 
is  thought  to  bav^  made  a  deep  impression  on  lord  Fairfax's 
mind ;  and  to  have  had  no  incorfsiderable  share  in  deter- 
mining him  to  retire  from  the  world,  and  to  settle  in  the 
wild,  and  at  that  time  almost  uninhabited,  forests  of  North 
America.  It  is  thought  ako  to  have  excited  in  him  a  ge- 
neral dislike  of  the  sex,  in  whose  company,  unless  be  was 
particularly  acquainted  with  tbe  parties,  it  is  said  he  was 
reserved,  and  under  evident  constraint  and  embarrassment. 
But  his  biographer  thinks  this  has  been  misrepresented. 
He  possibly  might  not  entertain  a  very  favourable  opinion 
of  the  sex ;  owing  partly  to  the  above-mentioned  circum- 
stance, in  which  the  lady  behaved  very  treacherously,  per- 
mitting the  carriages,  equipage,  &c.  to  be  prepared,  and 
then  accepting  another  offer ;  and  partly  to  the  treatment 
be  had  experienced  from  the  ladies  of  Leeds  Castle;  but 
this  does  not  seem  to  have  influenced  his  general  behaviour 
to  them.  He  had  lived  many  years  retired  from  the  world, 
in  a  remote  wilderness,  sequestered  from  all  polished  so- 
ciety, and  perhaps  might  not  feel  himself  perfectly  at  ease, 
when  he  came  into  large  parties  of  ladies,  where  ceremony 
and  form  were  to  be  observed  ;  but  he  had  not  forgot  those 
accomplished  manners  which  be  bad  acquired  in  bis  early 
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youth ;  tt  Leeds  Castle,  at  the  university,  and  in  die  armf  • 
Hb  motive  for  settling  in  America  was  of  the  most  nome 
and  heroic  kind.  It  was,  as  he  always  himself  declared,  to 
settle  and  cultivate  that  beautiful  and  immense  tract  of 
country,  of  which  he  was  the  proprietor;  and  in  this  h« 
succeeded  beyond  his  most  sanguine  expectations,  for  the 
Northern  Neck  was  better  peoj^ed,  better  caltivated,  and 
more  improved,  than  any  other  part  of  the  dominion  of 
Virginia. 

Lord  Fairfax  lived  to  extreme  old  age  at  Greenway*-^ 
court,  universally  beloved,  and  died  as  universally  la^ient^, 
in  January  or  February  1782,  in  the  ninety-second  year  of 
his  lage.  He  was  buried  at  Winchester,  where  he  had  so 
often  and  so  honourably  presided  as  judge  of  the  court 
He  bequeathed  Green  way-court  to  his  nephew  colonel 
JIartin ;  and  his  barony  descended  to  his  only  surviving 
brother  Robert  Fairfax,  to  whom  he  had  before  consig^ned 
Leeds  Castle,  and  bis  other  English  estates.  This  Robert, 
seventh  lord  Fairfax,  died  at  Leeds  Castle  in  1791,  and 
bequeathed  that  noble  mansion,  and  its  appendages,  to  his 
nephew  the  reverend  Denny  Martin,  who  has  since  taken 
the  name  of  Fairfax.  The  barony  or  title,  by  regular  de* 
scent^  is  now  vested  in*  the  reverend  Bryan  Fairfax,  the 
present  and  eighth  lord  Fairfax,  third  son  of  William  Fair- 
fax,  esq.  above  mentioned.  His  claim  on  the  barony  was 
confirmed,  in  1800,  by  the  house  of  peers.' 

PAITHORNE  (William),  a  very  celebrated  engraver, 
was  born  in  London  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
centur}'.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Peake,  the  printer  and 
printseller,  who  was  afterwards  knighted,  and  worked  with 
bim  three  or  four  years.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war,  Peake  espoused  the  cause  of  Charles  L ;  and  Faithorne^ 
who  accompanied  his  master,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
rebels  at  Basing-house,  whence  he  was  sent  to  London, 
and  confined  in  Aldersgate.  In  thb  uncomfortable  situa* 
tion  he  exercised  his  graver ;  and  a  small  head  of  the  first 
Villiers,  duke  of  Buckingham,  in  the  style  of  Mallan,  was 
Otoe  of  his  first  performances.  The  solicitations  of  his 
friends  in  his  favour  at  last  prevailed ;  and  he  was  released* 
^m  prison,  with  permission  to  retire  on  the  continent. 

^  For  this  iuterestlog  account  of  the  eoterpriziof  and  patriotic  ThomM  lofi# 
Yiiirfai,  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Bumaby's  <*  Travels  throagh  the  Middle  Set- 
flemeirts  in  MorUi  America/'  179S,  3d  edit.  4to,  where  ar«  «tber  Mrticulars  sT 
ths  Fsirlas  fMnUjr» 
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The  story  of  his  banishmeDt  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath 
to  Oliver  Cromwell,  would  have  done  him  no  discredit, 
bad  it  been  properly  authenticated,  but  that  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  the  case.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  France,  be 
found  protection  and  encouragemeii.t  from  the  Ah6  de 
Af  arolles,  and  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  celebrated 
Nanteuil,  from  whose  instructions  he  derived  very  consi- 
derable advantages.  About  1650,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  soon  after  married  the  sister  of  a  j>erson  who  is 
called  *^tbe  famous"  captain  Crpund.  By  her  he  had  two 
sons,  Henry,  who  was  a  bookseller,  and  William,  an  en- 
graver in  mezzotinto. 

He  now  opened  a  shop  opposite  the  Palsgrave-bead 
tavern  without  Temple-bar, .  where  he  sold  not  only  his 
own  engravings,  but  those  of  other  English  artists,  and  im- 
ported a  considerable  number  of  prints  from  Holland, 
France,  and  Italy.  He  also  worked  for  the  booksellers, 
particularly  Mr.  Royston,  the  king's  bookseller,  Mr.  Mar- 
tin, his  brother-in-law,  in  St.  PauFs  church-yard,  and  Mr. 
William.Peake,  a  stationer  and  printseller  on  Snow-hill,  the 
younger  brother  of  his  old  master.  About  1680,  he  retired 
from  bis  shop,  and  resided  in  Printing-house-yard :  but  he 
still  continoed  to  work  for  the  booksellers,  and  painted  por- 
traits from  the  life  in  crayons^  which  art  he  learned  of 
Nanteuil,  during  his  abode  in  France.  He  also  painted  in 
miniature  -,  and  bis  performance^  in  both  these  styles  were 
much  esteemed.  These  portraits  are  what  we  now  find 
with  the  inscription  **  W.  Faithorne  pmxit.^*  He  appears 
to  have  been  well  paid  for  his  engravings,  of  which  lord 
Orford  has  given  a  very  full  list.  Mr.  Asbmole  gave  him 
seven  pounds  for  the  engraving  of  his  portrait,  which,  if 
not  a  large  one,  or  very  highly  finished,  could  not  at  that 
time  have  been  a  mean  price.  Unfortunately,  however, 
for  him,  his  son  William  dissipated  a  considerable  part  of 
bis  property,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  vexation  be  suf- 
fered from  this  young  man's  misconduct,  tended  to  shorten 
bis  days.  He  died  in  May  1691,  and  was  buried  by  the 
side  of  his  wife  in  the  church  of  St.  Anne,  Blackfriars.  In 
1662  he  published  <<  The  Art  of  Engraving  and  Etching." 

Portraits  constitute  the  greater  part  of  Faithorne's  en-* 
gravings.  He  worked  almost  entirely  with  the  graver  in  a 
free  clear  style.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life,  he  seems  to 
have  followed  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  manner  of  en- 
graving ;  but  at  his  return  from  France  he  bad  consider* 
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ably  improved  it.  Some  of  his  best  portraits  are  admirable 
prints,  and  finished  in  a  free  delicate  style,  with  macfa 
force  of  colour;  but  he  did  not  draw  the  human  figure 
correctly,  or  with  good  taste,  and  his  historical  plates  by 
no  means  convey  a  proper  idea  of  his  abilities. — His' son 
scraped  portraits  in  mezzotinto,  and  probably  might  have 
acquired  a  comfortable  subsistence,  but  he  neglected  his 
business  before  he  had  attained  any  great  degree  of  excel- 
lence, and  died  about  the  age  of  thirty.^ 

FALCANDUS  is  ranked  among  the  Sicilian  historians 
of  the  twelfth 'century,  but  his  -personal  history  is  involved 
in  obscurity.  Muratori  makes  him  a  Sicilian,  but  Mongi- 
tooi  says  he  was  only  educated  in  Sicily,  apd  that  he  was 
more  of  a  Norman  than  a  Sicilian,  although  he  lived  many 
years  in  the  latter  kingdom.  The  editors  of  the  "  L'Art, 
de  verifier  les  Dates**  are  of  opinion  that  the  true  name  of 
Falcandus  is  Fulcandus,  or  Foucault.  According  to  them, 
Hugues  Foucault,  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  and  at  length 
abbot  of  St.  Denys,  bad  followed  into  Sicily  his  patron 
Stephen  de  la  Perche,  uncle  to  the  mother  of  William  II. 
archbishop  of  Palermo,  and  great  chancellor  of  the  king- 
dom. Yet  Falcandus  has  all  the  feelings  of  a  Sicilian ;  and 
the  title  of  alumnus^  which  be  bestows  on  himself,  appears 
to  indicate  that  he  was  born,  or  at  least,  according  to  Mon* 
gitori,  was  educated  in  that  island.  Falcandus  has  been 
styled  the  Tacitus  of  Sicily,  and  Gibbon  seems  unwilling 
to  strip  him  of  his  title  :  '^  his  narrative,**  says  that  histo- 
rian, ^*  is  rapid  and  perspicuous,  his  style  bold  and  ete« 
gant,  his  observation  keen ;  he  had  studied  mankind,  and 
feels  like  a  man.**  There  are  four  editions  of  his  history, 
one  separate,  Paris,  1550;  a  second  in  the  Wechels*  col- 
lection of  Sicilian  histories,  1579,  folio;  a  third  in  Cam- 
sio*s  Sicilian  library ;  and  a  fourth  in  the  seventh  volume 
of  Muratori*s  collection.  Falcandus  appears  to  have  been 
living  about  1 190.  His  history  embraces  the  period  from 
1130  to  1169,  a  time  of  great  calamity  to  Sicily,  and  of 
which  he  was  an  eye-witness.  * 

FALCO,  a  historian  of  Benevento,  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, was  notary  and  secretary  to  pope  Innocent  II.  and 
was  also  a  judge  or  magistrate  of  Benevento.  He  wrote  a 
curious  chronicle  of  events  strikingly  told,  but  in  a  bad 

.   •  Walpole'f  Anecdotes.— StrutVs  Dictionary. 
«  Moreri.-^«ibboB*f  Uitl,— Fabric.  Bibl.  Med.  ct  Inf.  Ut. 
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style,  which  happened  from  1102  to  1140.  Miraeus  says 
that  Falcons  readers  are  as  much  impressed  as  if  they  had 
been  present  at  what  he  relates.  This  chronicle  was  fir^t 
printed  by  Ant.  Caraccioli,  a  priest  of  the  order  of  regular 
clerks,  along  with  three  other  chroniclers,  under  the  tide 
.'^  Antiqui  cbronologi  quatuor/'  Naples^  1626,  4to.  It  has 
since  been  reprinted  in  Muraton*s  and  other  collections.  ^ 

FALCONER  (Thomas),  an  English  gentleman  of  ex- 
traordinary talents  and  attainments,  was  the  son  of  William 
Falconer,  esq.  one  of  the  magistrates  of  Chester,  by  his 
wife  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Ralph  Wilbraham,  esq.  of 
Townsend  in  Cheshire,  and  was  born  in  1736.  That  his 
education  had  not  been  neglected  appears  evidently  from 
the  uncommon  progress  he  mlule  in  classical  learning  and 
antiquities,  to  which  he  appears  to  have  been  early  at- 
tached, and  in  the  study  of  wl|ich  he  persevered  during  a 
long  and  painful  course  of  years.  He  had  a  permanent 
indisposition,  which  lasted  thirty-two  years,  and  which  he 
bore  with  pious  resignation.  Such  was  his  thirst  of  know- 
ledge during  this  period,  that  he  used  to  read  in  a  kneeling 
posture,  the  only  one  in  which  he  had  a  temporary  respite 
from  internal  uneasiness,  from  which  he  was  never  entirely 
free.  He  was  a  man  of  taste  and  science,  of  extraordinary 
memory,  and  powers  of  application,  and  singularly  com- 
prehensive in  his  reading,  and  judicious  and  communica- 
tive.-  '  He  was  particularly  acquainted  with  voyages  and 
travels,  and  retained  a  fondness  for  both  to  the  last  His 
latter  days,  when  indisposition  permitted  him,  were  chiefly 
dedicated  to  the  preparation  of  an  edition  of  Strabo,  in 
which  be  had  made  a  considerable  progress  at  the  time  of 
his  death^  Sept.  4,  1792.  He  was  buried  in  St.  Michael's 
church,  within  the  city  of  Chester,  where  h^  died,  but 
there  is  a  marble  tablet  to  his  memory  in  St.  John's  church, 
in  which  parish  he  resided  until  within  a  few  years  of  his 
death.  On  this  tablet  is  a  just  and  elegant  inscription  to 
bis  memory  from  the  pen  of  his  brother  Dr.  William  Fal- 
coner of  Bath. 

As  Mr.  Falconer  had  little  ambition  to  appear  often  in 
the  character  of  an  author,  his  works  bear  small  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  his  knowledge.  The  only  publications 
from  his  pen  were,  *^  Devotions  for  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  with  an  Appendix  containing  a  method  of 

I  Moreri.-^Fubric.  Bibl.  Med.  et  lof.  Ltt 
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cligesting  tlie  book  of  Psalms,  so  as  to  be  applicable  to  the 
common  occurrences  of  life.  By  a  Layman/'  1786,  which 
has  often  been  reprinted;  '^  Observations  on  Pliny's  Ac« 
<x)unt  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Epbesus/'  inserted  in  the 
Archeeologia,  vol.  XL  of  which  a  very  close  examination 
and  analysis  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Critic,  vol.  VIL ; 
and  ^^  Chronological  Tables  from  the  reign  of  Solomon  to 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,''  Clarendon  press,  1796, 
4to.  This  was  found  among  his  MSS.  in  a  prepared  sute, 
and  presented  t6  the  university  of  Oxford  by  the  author's 
brother.  The  prefatpry  discourse,  which  is  replete  with 
elaborate  research  and  profound  erudition,  while  it  explains^ 
in  a  very  satisfactory  way,  the  arrangement  of  the  tables, 
and  settles  many  dark  and  discordant  points  of  ancient 
history,  may  also  be  considered  as  a  dissertation  on  the  fine 
arts  during  the  sera  which,  it  comprises ;  and  the  chrono* 
logical  tables  will  be  highly  acceptable  to  those  who  adhere 
to  archbishop  Usher's  mode  of  computation.  His  very 
learned  and  elaborate  edition  of  Strabo,  after  being  many 
years  in  the  Clarendon  press,  was  finally  published  in  1 807-, 
2  vols,  folio,  by  his  nephew  the  rev.  Thomas  Falconer,  M.  A. 
of  Corpus  Christi  college,  Oxford,  the  translator  of  Hauno's 
Periplus,  and  the  author  of  several  works  worthy  of  the 
fame  of  his  father  and  uncle.  Of  the  merits  of  this  edi^ 
tion  of  Strabo,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  enlarge  in  this 
place,  as  they  have  so  recently  been  the  subject  of  much 
critical  controversy,  which  the  work  will  outlive  with  last* 
in^reputation.  * 

FALCONER  (William),  an  ingenious  poet,  was  bom 
about  1730,  and  was  the  son  of  a  poor  but  industrious  bar- 
ber at  Edinburgh,  all  of  whose  children,  with  the  excep<- 
tio'n  of  our  author,  wer^  either  deaf  or  dumb.  William 
jreceived  such  common  education  as  might  qualify  him  for 
some  inferior  emplojonent,  and  appears  to  have  conti^E^cted 
a  taste  for  reading,  and  a  desire  for  higher  attainments 
than  his  situation  permitted.  In  the  character  of  ArioD) 
unquestionably  intended  for  his  own,  he  hints  at  a  farther 
progress  in  study  than  his  biographers  have  been  able  to 
trace : 

**  On  him  fair  Science  dawn*d  in  happier  hour. 
Awakening  into  bloom  young  Fancy's  flower : 
But  soon  Adversity^  with  freezing  blast 
The  blossom  withered,  and  the  dawn  overcast, 

t  Churton't  Life  of  Dr.  Townsoo  prefixed  to  liis  Works,  p.  If. — BriU  Crit. 
▼•b.  VII.  and  IX 
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Forlorn  of  hearty  and  by  severe  decree 
Condemned  reluctant  to  the  faithless  sea.** 

'  It  must  indeed  have  been  with  reluctance  that  a  boy  who 
bad  begun  to  taste  the  sweets  of  literature,  consented  to 
serve  an  apprenticeship  on  board  a  merchant  vessel  at  Leith» 
which  we  are  told  he  did  when  very  young.  He  was  after- 
wai^ds  in  the  Mtpacity  of  a  servant  to  Campbell,  the  author 
of  Lexiphanes,  when  purser  of  a  ship.  Campbell  is  said 
to  have  discovered  in  Falconer  talents  worthy  of  cultivation ; 
and  when  the  latter  distinguished  himself  as  a  poet,  used 
to  repeat  with  some  pride,  that  he  had  once  been  his 
scholar. 

Falconer,  probably  by  meai^s  of  this  friend,  was  made 
second  mate  of  a. vessel  employed  in  the  Levant  trade» 
which  )vas  shipwrecked  during  her  passage  from  Alexan-> 
dria  to  Venice,  and  only  three  of  the  crew  saved.  The 
date  of  this  event  cannot  now  be  ascertained ;  but  what  he 
saw  and  felt  on  the  melancholy  occasion  made  the  deepest 
impression  on  his  memory,  and  certainly  suggested  the 
plan  and  characters  of  his  celebrated  poem.  Whether  be« 
fore  this  time  he  bad  made  any  poetical  attempts  we  artt 
not  informed.  The  favours  of  a  genuine  muse  are  usually 
early,  and  it  is  at  least  probable  that  the  classical  allusions 
so  frequent  in  ^^The  Shipwreck,*'  were  furnished  by  much 
previous  reading. 

.  la  1751  be  appeared  among  the  poets  who  lamented  the 
deadi  of  Frederick  prince  of  Wales,  in  a  poem  published 
at  Edinburgh,  whfch  probably  gratified  the  humble  ex-> 
pectations  of  a  friendly  circle,  without  procuring  him  much 
encouragement.  He  is  said,  however,  to  have  followed  up 
his  first  eifort,  by  some  small  pieces  sent  to  that  accu$<* 
tomed  repository  of  early  talent,*  the  Gentleman'k  Maga«* 
zin^.  Mr.  Clarke  has  pointed  out  '^  The  Chaplain's  peti« 
tion  to  the  Lieutenants  in  the  ward-room,"  the  '^  Descrip** 
tion  of  a  ninety -gun  Ship,"  and  some  lines  *^  On  the  un- 
common scarcity  of  Poetry."  Mr.  Clarke  has  likewise  pre- 
sented his  readers  with  a  whimsical  little  poem,  descrip- 
tive of  the  abode  and  sentiments  of  a  midshipman,  which 
was  one  of  Falconer's  early  productions  ;  and  offers  some 
reasons  for  being  of  opinion  ttiat  he  was  the  author  of  the 
popular  song  ^^  Cease,  rude  Boreas." 

Our  author  is  supposed  to  have  continued  in  the  mer- 
chant service  until  be  gained  the  patronage  of  his  royal 
highness  Edward  duke  gf  York>   by  dedicating  to  lum 
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**The  Shipwreck,"  in  the  spring  of  1762 ;  and  it  is  much 
to  the  honour  of  his  highness*s  taste  that  he  joined  in  the 
praise  bestowed  on  this  poem,  and  became  desirous  to  place 
the  author  in  a  situation  where  he  could  befriend  him. 
With  this  view,  the  duke  advised  him  t»  quit  the  mer- 
chant service  fot  the  royal  navy  ;  and  before  the  summer 
had  elapsed.  Falconer  was  rated  a  midshipAian  on  board 
sir  Edward  Hawke's  ship,  the  Royal  George,  which  at  the 
peace  of  1763,  was  paid  ofF;  but  previously  to  that  event, 
Falconer  published  an  ^^  Ode  on  the  Duke  of  York's  se- 
cond departure  from  England  as  Rear-AdmiraL"  His  high- 
ness had  embarked  on  board  the  Centurion  with  commo- 
dore Harrison,  for  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  Falconer  com- 
posed this  ode  *^  during  an  occasional  absence  firom  his 
messmates,  when  he  retired  into  a  small  space  formed  be- 
tween the  cable  tiers  and  the  ship's  side."  It  is  a  rambling, 
incoherent  composition,  in  whidi  we  discover  little  of  the 
author  of  the  Shipwreck. 

As  Falconer  wanted  much  of  that  complementary  time  of 
service,  which  might  enable  him  to  arrive  at  the  commis- 
sion of  Lieutenant,  his  friends  advised  him  to  exchange  the 
military  for  the  civil  department  of  the  royal  navy ;  and 
accordingly,  in  the  course  of  1763,  he  was  appointed  purser 
of  the  Glory  frigate  of  32  guns.  Soon  after  he  married  a 
young  lady  of  the  name  of  Hicks,  the  daughter  of  the  sur- 
geon of  Sheerness  Yard.  With  this  lady,  who  had  consi- 
derable taste,  he  appears  to  have  lived  happily,  although 
his  circumstances  were  reduced  for  want  of  employment 
That  this  was  the  case  appears  from  a  whimsical  incident 
related  by  his  biographer.  "  When  the  Glory  was  laid  up 
in  ordinary  at  Chatham,  commissioner  Hanway,  brother  to 
the  benevolent  Jonas  Hah  way,  became  delighted  with  the 
genius  of  its  purser.  The  captain's  cabin  was  ordered  to 
be  6tted  qp  with  a  stove,  and  with  every  addition  of  com- 
fort that  could  be  procured;  in  order  that  Falconer  might 
thus  be  enabled  to  enjoy  his  favourite  propensity,  without 
either  molestation  or  expence." 

Here  he  employed  himself,  for  some  time,  in  various 
literary  otcupations.  Among  others  he  compiled  an  "  Uni- 
versal Marine  Dictionary,"  a  work  of  great  utility,  and 
highly  approved  by  professional  men  in  the  navy.  In  1764, 
he  published  a  new  edition  of  the  Shipwreck,  in  8vo,  cor- 
rected and  enlarged,  with  a  preface  which  indicates  no 
^reat  facility  in  that  species  of  composition.    In  the  fol« 
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lowing  year,  appeared  "  The  Demagogue,*'  a  political  sa* 
tire  on  lord  Chatbam,  Wilkes,  and  Churchill,  and  intended 
as  an  antidote  to  the  writings  of  the  latter.  It  contains  a 
sufficient  proportion  of  the  virulent  spirit  of  Churchill,  but 
lord  Chatham  and  Wilkes  were  not  at  this  time  vulnerable, 
and  '^  The  Demagogue"  was  soon  forgotten. 

The  Marine  Dictionary  was  published  in  1769,*  before 
which  period  he  appears  to  have  left  his  naval  retreat  at 
Chatham  for  an  abode  in  the  metropolis  of  a  less  comfort- 
able kind.  Here,  depressed  by  poverty,  but  occasionally 
soothed  by  friendship,  and  by  the  affectionate  attentions 
of  his  wife,  he  subsisted  for  some  time  on  various  resources. 
In  1763  he  received  proposals  from  the  late  Mr.  Murray, 
the  bookseller,  to  be  admitted  a  partner  in  the  busiiiesd 
which  that  gentleman  afterwards  established. 

No  reason  can  be  assigned  with  more  probability  for  his 
refusing  this  liberal  o£fer,  than  his  appointment^  imme- 
diately after,  to  the  pursership  of  the  Aurora  frigate,  which 
was  ordered  to  carry  out  to  India,  Messrs.  Vansittart, 
Scrofton,  and  Forde,  as  supervisors  of  the  afiairs  of  the 
Company.  He  was  also  promised  the  office  of  private  se« 
cretary  to  those  gentlemen,  a  situation  from  which  his 
friends  conceived  the  hopes  that  he  might  eventually  ob- 
tain lasting  advantages.  Dis  aliter  visum.  The  Aurora 
sailed  from  England  on  the  30th  of  September,  1769,  and 
after  touching  at  the  Cape,  was  lost  during  the  remainder 
of  the  passage  in  a  manner  which  left  no  trace  by  which 
the  cause  of  the  calamity  could  be  idiscovered.  The  most 
probable  conjecture  is,  that  she  foundered  in  the  Mosam* 
bique  channel. 

**  In  person,"  says  Mr.  Clarke,  "  Falconer  was  about 
five  feet  seven  inches  in  height ;  of  a  thin  light  make,  with 
a  dark  weather-beaten  complexion^  and  rather  what  is 
termed  hard-featured,,  being  considerably  marked  with  the 
small-pox  ;  his  hair  was  of  a  brownish  hue.  In  point  of 
address,  his  manner  was,  blunt,  awkward,  and  forbidding ; 
but  he  spoke  with  great  fluency  ;  and  his  siiqple  yet  im« 
pressive  diction  was  couched  in  words  which  reminded  his 
bearers  of  the  terseness  of  Swift  Though  he  possessed  a 
warm  and  friendly  disposition,  he  was  fond  of  controversy, 
and  inclined  to  satire.  His  observation  was  keen  and  rapid ; 
his  criticisms  on  any  inaccuracy  of  language,  or  expression, 
were  frequently  severe ;  yet  this  severity  was  always  in* 
tended  eventually  to  create  mirth,  and  not  by  any  means 
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to  show  his  owA  superiority,  or  to  give  the  smallest  offence. 
In  his  natural  temper  he  vras  cheerful,  and  frequently  used 
to  amuse  his  messmates  by  composing  acrostics  on  their 
favourites,  in  which  he  particularly  excelled.  As  a  pro«^ 
fessional  man  he  was  a  thorough  seaman ;  and,  like  most 
of  that  profession,  was  kind,  generous,  and  benevolent. 
He  often  assured  governor  Hunter,  that  his  education  had 
been  confined  merely  to  reading  English,  writing,  and  a 
little  arithmetic ;  notwithstanding  which  he  was  never  at  a 
loss  to  understand  either  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  or  even 
German." 

,  As  a  poet,  Falconer^s  fame  must  rest  entirely  on  <^  The 
3hipwreck.'*  His  other  pieces  could  never  have  survived 
the  occasion  which  produced  them,  and  could  have  ranked 
bim  only  among  the  versifiers  of  a  day,  while  the  Ship« 
nhreck  bids  fair  for  immortality.  In  the  powers  of  descrip- 
tion, be  has  scarcely  a  superior,  and  has  excluded  com- 
parison by  choosing  a  subject  with  which  accident  only  can 
inake  a  poet  acquainted,  a  subject  which  may  be  described, 
for  he  has  described  it  in  all  its  awful  dignity,  but  which 
surpasses  the  common  reach  of  imagination.  The  distant 
ocean,  and  its  grand  phsenomena,  have  often  employed 
the  pens  of  the  most  eminent  poets,  but  they  have  generally 
produced  an  effect  by  indefinite  outlines  and  imaginary 
incidents.  In  Falconer,  we  have  the  painting  of  a  great 
artist  taken  on  the  spot,  with  such  minute  fidelity  as  well 
as  picturesque  effect,  that  we  are  chained  to  the  scene 
with  all  the  feelings  of  actual  terror. 

In  the  use  of  imagery.  Falconer  displays  original  powers. 
His  Sun-set,  Midnight,  Morning,  &c.  are  not  such  as  have 
descended  from  poet  to  poet  He  beheld  these  objects 
under  circumstances  in  whkh  it  is  the  lot  of  few  to  be 
placed.  His  images  ^cannot,  therefore,  be  transferred  or 
borrowed ;  they  have  an  appropriation  which  must  not  be 
disturbed,  nor  can  we  trace  them  to  any  source  but  that  of 
genuine  poetry.  Although  we  may  suspect  that  he  had 
studied  the  ^neid,  there  are  no  marks  of  servile  imitation, 
while  he  has  the  high  merit  of  enriching  English  poetry  by 
a  new  train  of  ideas,  and  conducting  the  imagination  into 
an  undiscovered  country. 

The  principal  objection  to  this  poem  is  the  introduction 
of  sea-terms;  and  although  it  must  be  confessed  that  he 
has  softened  these  by  an  exquisite  harmony  of  numbers, 
some  of  his  descriptions  must  ever  remain  unintelligible  to 
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indolent  readers.  But  FalcQner  did  not  need  to  be  told  of 
Ibis  objection^  and  in  his  introduction,  he  deprecates  what 
be  had  full  reason  to  expect.  .  If,  however,  we  attend  to 
his  design,  it  will  become  evident  that  the  introduction  of 
sea- terms  was  absolutely  necessary.  ^*  The  ShipwreckT 
is  didactic,  as  well  as  descriptive,  and  may  be  recom- 
mended to  a  young  sailor,  hot  only  to  excite  bis  enthusi- 
asm, but  to  improve  his  knowledge  oPthe  art.  Mr.  Clarke, 
whose  judgment  on  this  subject  may  be  followed  with 
safety,  and  whpse  zeal  for  the  reputation  of  the  British 
navy  does  honour  both  to  his  head  and  heart,  says,  that, 
the  Shipwreck  "  is  of  inestimable  value  to  this  country, 
since  it  contains  within  itself  the  rudiments  of  navigation  ; 
if  not  sufficient  to  form  a  complete  seaman,  it  may  cer- 
tainly be  considered  as  the  grammar  of  his  professional 
science.  I  have  heard  many  experienced  officers  declare, 
that  the  rules  and  maxims  delivered  in  this  poem,  for  the 
conduct  of  a  ship  in  the  most  perilous  emergrency,  form 
th^  best,  indeed  the  only  opinions  w^iich  a  skilful  mariner 
should  adopt'* 

With  such  views  it  was  impossible  to  exclude  a  language 
which  is  uncouth  only  where  it  is  not  understood,  and 
which  as  being  the  language  of  those  heroes  who  have 
elevated  the  character  of  their  country  beyond  all  prece- 
dent and  all  comparison,  merits  higher  veneration  than  the 
technical  terms  of  common  mechanics ;  nor,  upon  this  ac- 
count, ought  the  Shipwreck  to  involve  the  blame  which 
attaches  to  the  "  Cyder"  of  Philips,  or  the  "  Fleece"  of 
Dyer.  No  art  can  give  dignity  to  such  subjects,  nor  did 
they  demand  the  aid  of  poetry  to  render  them  more  useful 
or  more  pleasing.  Falconer's  subject  was  one  of  the  most 
sublime  inffictions  of  Providence.  He  described  it  for 
those  who  might  be  destined  to  behold  it,  and  he  knew 
that  if  among  sailors  he  found  no  acute  critics,  he  would 
find  intelligent  and  sympathizing  readers.  When  there- 
fore we  consider  his  whole  design,  the  objection  may  ad- 
mit of  some  apology  even  from  those  who  will  yet  regret 
that  a  poet  of  such  genuine  skill  should  have  narrowed  his 
fame  by  writing  for  a  class.  * 

FALCONET  (Camille),  bom  at  Lyons  in  1671,  was 
bred  a  physician,  in  which  profession  his  family  had  long 

*  Johofon  and  Chalnert'f  Eogliih  Poeti,  l810.-*CUrke*f  ediiioa  of  the  Slup« 
vndu^-lniDf'f  Life  of  Felooser* 
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been  celebrated,  but  distinguished  himself  more  in  genen4^ 
literature  than  in  medicine.  He  settled  at  Paris,  became 
a  friend  of  Malebranche,  and  in  1716  was  elected  into  die 
French  academy.  He  had  a  library  of  forty-five  thousand 
Wumes,  from  which,  in  1742,  he  presented  to  the  royal 
library  all  those  that  were  wanting  to  that  collection.  He 
died  Feb.  8,  1762,  at  the  age  of  91,  being  supposed  (like 
Fagon),  to  have  prolonged  his  life  by  his  skill.  He  was  of 
a  lively  disposition,  with  a  ready  natural  eloquence ;  and 
though  he  was  not  so  famous  in  the  practice  of  medicine, 
he  was  much  esteemed  in  consultation.  His  chief  works 
are,  I.  A  translation  of  Villemonfs  *^  Systema  Planeta- 
rum,**  published  in  1707.  2.  An  edition  of  th6  Greek 
pastoral  of  ^*  Daphnis  and  Chloe,'*  translated  by  Amyot, 
with  curious  notes.  3.  An  edition  of  Desp^rier's  **  Cym- 
balum  Mundi,**  with  notes.  4.  Several  dissertations  in  the 
memoirs  of  the  academy ;  and  some  medical  theses.-^He 
was  uncle  to  Stephen  Falconet,  the  celebrated  sculptor,  of 
whom  we  regret  that  no  ^ood  account  has  yet  reached  this 
country,  where  he  has  long  been  known  for  his  writings.  * 

FALCONIA  (Pro&a),  a  Roman  poetess,  who  flourished 
about  395,  under  the  emperor  Honorius,  was  a  native  of 
Horta,  or  Hortanum,  in  Etruria.  There  is  still  extant  by 
her,  a  cento  from  Virgil,  giving  the  sacred  history  from 
the  creation  to  the  deluge;  and  the  history  of  Christ,  in 
verses  selected  from  that  poet,  introduced  by.  a  few  lines 
of  her  own.  Authors  have  sometimes  confounded  her  with 
Anicia  Falconia  Proba,  the  mother  of  three  consuls :  and 
some  haVe  said  she  was  that  Valeria  Proba,  who  was  the 
wife  of  Adelfius,  a  proconsul.  Her  poem  was  first  pub* 
lished  with  Ausonius,  at  Venice,  1472,.  under  the  title 
"  Probae  FalconisB,  cento  Virgilianus,  sen  Centimetrum 
de  Christo,  versibus  Virgilianis  compaginatum.**  The 
last  edition  is  that  of  Wolfius  in  the  ^^  Mulierum  GrsDcarum 
Frag."   Hamb.  1734,  4to.* 

FALETTI  (Jeronimo),  an  Italian  poet  of  the  sixteenth 
.century,  was  a  native  of  Savona,  in  the  state  of  Genoa. 
He  published  in  1557  a  poem,  in  ottava  rima,  on  the  wars 
of  Charles  V.  in  Flanders,  and  other  miscellaneous  poems ; 
and  in  1558,  twelve  of  his  orations  were  published  at  Ve- 
nice by  Aldus,  in  folio.  He  wrote  on  the  causes  of  the 
German  war  under  Charles  V.  and  an  Italian  translation  of 

1  Diet.  Hist  *  Sazii  Onomast.^— CUrVs  Bibliographical  Dictiopwy^. 
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Athenagoras  on  the  resunrectioD,  1556,  4to,  He  was  also 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  celebrated  collection  under  the 
title  of  *^  Polyanthea.'*  He  was  distinguished  as  a  states-^ 
man,  an  orator,  and  an  historian,  as  well  as  a  poet,  and 
was  deputed  on  an  embassy  to  Venice  by  Hercules  Antes- 
tini,  duke  of  Ferrara.  * 

FALK  (John  Peter),  one  of  the  scientific  travellers 
employed  by  the  late  empress  of  Russia  to  explore  her 
Tast  dominions,  was  born  in  Westrogothia,  a  province  in 
Sweden,  about  1727.  He  studied  medicine  in  the  univer- 
sity  of  Upsal,  and  went  through  a  course  of  botany  under 
the  celebrated  Linnaeus,  to  whose  son  he  was  tutor.  He 
publicly  defended  the  dissertation  (in  the  Linnsei  ^^  Amce- 
nitates  Academicfe*')  which  that  famous  botanist  had  com* 
posed  on  a  new  species  6f  plants,  which  he  called  astrome^ 
ria.  In  1760,  he  was  so  deeply  affected  with  depression 
of  spirits,  that  Linnsus,  in  order  to  amuse  his  mind,  sent 
him  to  travel  over  the  island  of  Gothland,  to  make  a  col- 
lection of  the  plants  it  produces,  and  the  various  kiuds  of 
corals  and  corallines  which  the  sea  leaves  on  its  shores ; 
but  this  journey  was  attended  with  no  diminution  of  his 
distemper,  which  found  a  continual  supply  of  aliment  in  a 
sanguine  melancholy  temperament,  in  a  too  sedentary  way 
of  life,  and  in  the  bad  state  of  his  finances. 

Professor  Forskael  having  left  Upsal  for  Copenhagen  in 
1760,  Falk  followed  him  thither,  in  hopes  of  being  ap- 
pointed his  assistant  in  his  famous  journey  through  Arabia^ 
but  the  society  that  were  to  go  on  that  important  expedi- 
tion being  already  formed,  his  application  failed,  and  being 
obliged  to  return,  he  herborised  as  he  travelled,  and  en- 
riched the  Flora  Suecica  with  several  new  discoveries.  A 
man  in  office  at  St.  Petersburgh  having  wi^tten  to  Linnaeus 
to  send  him  a  director  for  his  cabinet  of  natural  history, 
Falk  accepted  the  post,  wh)ch  led  him  to  the  chair  of  pro- 
fessor of  bouny  at  the  apothecaries*  garden  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh, a  place  that  had  been  long  vacant ;  but  his  hypo- 
chondriac complaint  still  continued  to  torment  him.  When 
the  imperial  academy  of  sciences  was  preparing  in  1768 
the  plan  of  its  learned  expeditions,  it  took  Falk  into  its 
service,  though  his  health  was  uncertain.  He  was  recalled 
in  177],  but  having  got  only  to  Kasan  in  1773,  he  there 
obtained  permission  to  go  and  use  the  baths  of  Kissiar, 


*  Moreri. 
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from  wbieh  he  returned  again  to  Kasan  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  with  his  health  apparently  better;  bat  his  disease 
•  soon  returned  with  redoubled  violence,  and  his  mind  being  . 
deranged  be  put  a  period  to  his  life  on  March  31,  1774. 
His  fate  was  generally  and  justly  lamented*  His  papers 
were  found  in  the  greatest  disorder.  They  contained, 
bowerer,  Tery  vseful  and  important  relations.  He  parti- 
cularly made  it  his  business  to  inquire  about  the  Kirguises 
and  the  other  Tartarian  nations ;  and  as  he  frequently  re- 
mained for  the  space  of  nine  months  together  in  th^  same 
place,  he  was  enabled  to  procure  satisfactory  reports  con- 
cerning the  objecu  of  his  investigations.  The  imperial 
academy,  in  1774,  appointed  professor  Laxmann  to  ar- 
range his  mamuscripts  in  order  for  publication  ;  which  was 
done  accordingly,'  but  they  were  n'ot  published  until!  785^ 
when  they  appeared  at  Petersburgh  in  3  vols.  4to. ' 

FALKENSTEIN  (John  Henry),^  a  voluminous  corn- 
ier of  historical  documents,  was  bom  in  Franconia  in 
1682,  and  die<^  in  1760.  In  1724  he  was  appointed  direc- 
tor of  the  university  of  Erlangen,  but  turning  catholic,  he 
entered  into  the  service  of  the  bishop  of  Eichstadt,  and 
after  the  death  of  that  prelate,  obtained  the  patronage  of 
the  margrave  of  Anspach.  Among  other  compilations  of  a 
similar  kind,  without  taste  or  arrangement,  but  which  may 
be  useful  to  future  historians,  are  his  <^  Antiquities  of 
Nordgau  in  the  bishopric  of  Eichstadt,**  3  vols.  fol.  * 

FALKLAND.     See  CARY. 

FALLE  (Phiu^),  a  learned  man,  was  born  in  the  isle  of 
Jersey  in  1655,  and  in  1669  became  a  commoner  of  Exeter 
college  in  Oxford ;  from  whence  he  removed  to  St  Alban's 
ball,  and  took  both  his  degrees  in  arts,  that  of  master  in 
July  1676.  Afterwards  he  went  into  orders,  retired  to  his 
Dative  country,  where  he  was  made  rector  of  St  Saviour^s, 
and  was  afterwards  chosen  deputy  from  the  states  of  that 
island  to  king  William  and  queen  Mary.  He  was  also  rec- 
tor of  Shenley,  in  Hertfordshire,  where  he  built  an  ele- 
gant house  at  the  expense  of  1000/.  King  William  re- 
commended him  to  a  prebend  in  Durham.  The  golden 
prebend  was  then  vacant,  but  the  bishop  removed  Dr. 
Pickering  to  it,  and  gave  Dr.  Falle  the  fourth  stall,  of 
which  he  afterwards  complained.  The  repairing  of  the 
prebendal  house  cost  him  200/.     He  died  at  Shenley,  in 

I  Dr.  Gleig'f  Suppl.  lo  Uie  Encydop.  BrittD.— Diet  Hitt        *  Did.  Hist. 
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1742,  and  left  bis  excellent  library  (excepting  a  collection 
of  sacred  music,  whicb  be  gave  to  the  library  at  Durbain)^ 
to  the  island  of  Jersey.  He  published  three  sermons ;  one 
preached  at  St  Hilary's  in  Jersey,  in  1692;  another  at 
Whitehall  in  1694;  and  another  before  the  mayor  of  Lon« 
don  in  1695.  He  was  the  author  also  of  *^  An  account  of 
the  isle  of  Jersey,  the  greatest  of  those  islands  that  are 
now  the  only  remainder  of  the  English  dominions  in 
France:  with  a  new  and  accurate  map  of  that  island,* 
1694,  8vo.    This  is  much  quoted  by  bishop  Gibson.* 

FALLOPIUS  (Gabriel),  a  most  celebrated  physician 
dnd  anatomist  of  Italy,  was  descended  from  a!  noble  family, 
and  born  at  Modena,  most  probably  in  1523,  although  some 
'make  him  bom  in  1490.  He  enjoyed  a  strong  and  vigo- 
rous constitution,  with  vast  abilities  of  mind,  which  he  cul- 
tivated by  an  intense  application  to  his  studies  in  philoso- 
phy, physic,  botany,  and  anatomy.  In  this  last  be  made 
some  discoveries,  and,  among  the  rest,  that  ef  the  tubes 
•by  whicb  the  ova  descend  from  the  ovarium,  and  which 
irom  him  are  called  the  '^  Fallo()ian  tubes.*'  He  travelled 
through  the  greatest  part  of  Europe,  and  penetrated  by 
his  labour  the  most  abstruse  mysteries  of  nature.  He  prac- 
tised physic  with  great  success,  and  gained  the  character 
of  one  of  the  ablest  physicians  of  his  age.  He  was  made 
professor  of  anatomy  at  Pisa  in  1548,  and  was  promoted  to 
the  same  office  at  Padua  in  1551 ;  at  which  last  place  he 
died  October  9,  1563,  according  to  the  common  opinion, 
in  the  prime  of  life,  but  not  so,  if  born  in  1490. 

His  writings,  by  which  he  very  much  distinguished  him- 
self, were  first  published  separately,  at  the  time  they  were 
written ;  and  afterwards  collected  with  the  title  of,  '^  Opera 
genuina  omnia,  tam  Practica,  quam  Theoretica,  in  tres 
tomos  distributa.''  They  were  printed  at  Venice  in  15&4, 
and  in  1606;  and  at  Francfort  in  1600,  <<  cum  Operum 
Appendice,''  and  in  1606,  in  3  vols,  folio.* 

FALSTER  (Christian),  was  a  celebrated  Danish  critic 
and  philologer  of  Flensburg,  the  exact  time  of  whose 
hirth  and  death  we  have  not  been  able  to  learn.  His  chief 
works,  which  are  all  of  a  curious  and  interesting  nature, 
and  published  between  the  years  1717  and  1731,  are: 
.1.  '<  Supplementum  Lingus  Latinse,"  consisting  of  obser- 

•  AtkOx.  rol.  I r.— Hutchinson's  Hift.  of  Durham,  rol.  If.  p.  186. 
^  Gen.  Diet. — Mureri.— ^iceron,  vols.  IV.  and  X, — M^nget  and  Haller.-^ 
SaxU  Onoiaast. 
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V2(tiot)8  QD  Cellarius^s  editioa  of  Faber;  Flensburg,  17 1 7. 
2.  ^^  Animadversiones  Epistolics,"  of  a  similar  nature^ 
published  at  tbe  same  place  and  time.  3.  *^  Qusestiones 
Romans/'  containing  an  idea  of  the  literary  history  of  the 
Romans,  with  memorials  of  eminent  writers  and  works; 
Flensbarg,  1718.  4.  "  Cogitationes  Philologic®,*'  Lips. 
1719.  5.  ^*  Sermo  Panegyricus  de  variarum  gentium  bib- 
liothecis,"  ibid.  1720.  6.  Vigilia  prima  noctium  Ripen- 
sium,"  containing  observations  on  A.  Gellius,  Hafoise, 
1721.  7.  *«  Amoenitates  PhilologicaB,"  Amst.  1729 — 32, 
3  vols.  And,  7.  "A  Danish  translation  of  the  fourteenth 
satire  of  Juvenal,** '  Hafn.  173 1,  in  4to,  the  rest  are  Svo.  ■ 

FALZ  (Raymond),  a  celebrated  medallist,  was  the  son 
of  a  jeweller,  and  born  at  Stockholm  in  1653.  His  father 
dying  in  his  infancy,  he  was  sent  to  Stettin  to  the  care  of 
bis  maternal  uncle,  and  afterwards  being  brought  back  to 
Stockholm,  employed  himself  in  goldsmith*s  work,  paint- 
ing, and  yodelling  in  wax.  In  1680  he  went  to  Copen- 
hagen, and  thence  to  Lubeck,  Hamburgh,»and  many  other 
places,  for  the  sake  of  improvement  in  his  art.  At  Augs- 
burgh  be  learned  to  work  on  steel.  In  1683,  after  study « 
ing  the  French  language,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  was  em- 
ployed by  Cheron  the  French  king*s  medallist,  and  having 
acquired  a  very  high  reputation  for  bis  workmanship,  be 
began  business  on  his  own  account,  and  executed  a  great 
number  of  excellent  medals  illustrative  of  the  history  of 
Louis  XIV.  who  was  so  well  pleased  with  his  performances 
as  to  settle  a  pension  of  1200  livres  upon  him,  besides 
paying  him  liberal  prices  for  his  work^.  In  1686^  he  took 
a  trip  to  the  Netherlands,  and  thence  into  England.  After 
returning  to  the  continent,  he  re-visited  his  native  coun- 
try, Sweden,  where  the  king  gave  him  an  handsome  pen- 
sion; and  in  1688,  Fr^eric,  elector  of  Brandenburgh, 
invited  Falz  to  his  court,  and  appointed  him  his  medallisU 
After  increasing  his  fame  in  Sweden,  at  Berlin,  and  at 
Hanover,  he  died  at  Berlin  May  26,  1703.* 

FANCOURT  (Samuel),  a  native  of  the  West  of  Eng. 
land,  who  may  be  termed  the  inventor  of  circulating  li- 
braries, was,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  pastor 
of  a  congregation  of  protestant  dissenters  in  Salisbury, 
where  he  had  a  number  of  pupils  for  near  twenty  years. 
Professing  a  creed  very  different  from  the  opinions  of 
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Calvin,  as  appears  by  his  numerous  publications,  he  in- 
curved the  displeasure  of  persous  of  that  persuasion,  aud  a 
controversy  arose  in  which  clergymen  of  the  establishment 
and  the  dissenters  had  an  equal  share.     |t  turned  on  the 
divine  prescience,  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  the 
greatness  of  the  divine  love,  and  the  doctrine  of  reprobation. 
Driven  from  a  comfortable  settlement  to  thp  great  me- 
tropolis, where  he  acquired  no  new  one  as  a  teacher,  Mr. 
Fancourt,  about  1740  or  1745,  established  the  first  circu- 
lating library  for  gentlemen  and  ladies,  at  a  subscriptioa 
of  a  guinea  a  year  for  reading  ;  but  in  1748  extended  it  to 
a  guinea  in  all,  for  the  purchase  of  a  better  library^  half 
to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  subscribing,  the  other  half  at  the 
delivery  of  a  new  catalogue  then  in  the  press,  and  twelve 
pence  a'  quarter  beside,  to  begin  from  Michaelmas  1754, 
to  the  librarian.     Subscriptions  were  to  be  paid  without 
further  charge  to  the  proprietors,  but  to  pay  only  from 
tbe  time  of  subscribing ;  out  of  which  quarterly  payments 
were  to  be  deducted  the  rent  of  the  rooms  to  receive  the 
books,  and  accomn)odate  subscribers,  a  salary  to  the  libra- 
rian to  keep  an  open  account,  and  to  circulate  the  books  ; 
a  stock  to  buy  new  books  and  duplicates  as  there  was  occa- 
sion ;  the  expence  of  providing  catalogues,  and  drawing 
up  writings  for  settling  the  trusty    This  trust  was  to  be 
vested  in  twelve  or  thirteen  persons  chosen  by  ballot  out 
of  the  body  of  proprietors ;  and  the  proposer,  Mr.  Fan- 
court  himself,  was  to  be  the  first  librarian,  and  to  continue 
so  as  long  as  h^  discharged  his  office  with  diligence  and 
fidelity.     Every  single  subscription  entitled  the  subscriber 
to  one  book  and  one  pamphlet  at  a  time,  to  be  changed 
oi  libitum  for  others,  and  kept  ai  libitum^  if  not  wanted 
by  other  subscribers.     Mr.   Fancourt  advertised  himself 
also  in  these  proposals  as  a  teacher  of  Latin,  to  read,  write, 
and  speak  it  with  fluency  in  a  year's  time  orless,  at  twelve 
guineas  a  year,  one  guinea  a  month,  or  twelve  pence  an 
Hour,  allowing  five  or  six  hours  in  a  week.     T}ie  great 
hypercritie  of  Mr.  Fancourt's  design  was  the  late  Dr.  C, 
Mortimer.     Npt  to  trace  the  poor  librarian  through  every 
shifting  of  his  quarters,  he  fixed  at  last  at  the  eoruer  of 
one  of  the  streets  in  the  Strand,  where,  encumbered  with  a 
helpless  and  sick  wife,  turned  out  of  fashion,  and  out- 
planned  by  a  variety  of  imitators,  and  entangled  with  a 
variety  of  plans,  not  one  of  whigh   could  extricate  him 
from  perplexities,  this  poor  man,  who  may  be  said  to  have 
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first  circulated  knowledge  among  us,  sunk  under  a  load  of 
debt,  unineriCed  reproach,  and  a  failure  of  bis  faculties^ 
brougbt  on  by  the  decay  of  age,  precipitated  by  misfor- 
tunes. His  library  became  the  property  of  creditors,  and 
he  retired  in  humble  poverty  to  Hoxton-square,  where 
some  of  his  brethren  relieved  his  necessities  till  the  close 
of  his  life,  in  his  ninetieth  year,  June  8,  1768.  As  a 
preacher,  though  neither  what  is  now  called  popular,  nor 
pastor  of  a  London  congregation,  he  was  occasionally  called  ^ 
upon  to  fill  up  vacancies,  and  is  said  to  have  preached 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  nianly  eloquence. 

He  published  three  or  four  occasional  sermons,  besides 
his  tracts  against  Calvinistic  principles,  which  were  an- 
swered by  Messrs.  Morgan,  Norman,  Bliss,  Millar,!  and 
Eliot,  all,  or  mostly,  dissenting  ministers,  and  defended 
in  various  pamphlets  by  the  author. ' 

FANNIUS  (Caius),  sumam^d  Strabo,  was  consul  at 
Rome  in  161  B.  C.  with  Valerius  Messala.  The  law  called 
/anniiix  was  made  during  his  consulate,  for  regulating  the 
expences  of  feasts,  and  empowering  the  pr^tors  to  drive 
the  rhetoricians  and  philosophers  from  Rome.  This  law 
prohibited  more  than  ten  asses  to  l)e  spent  at  a  common 
feast,  and  an  hundred  at  the  most  solemn,  such  as  those  of 
the  Saturnalia,  or  of  the  public  games ;  which  seems  al- 
most incredible,  when  it  is  considered  that  a  sheep  at 
that  time  cost  ten  asses,  and  an  ox  an  hundred,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  several  learned  men.  Caius  Fannius,  his 
son,  distinguished  himself  by  his  eloquence,  and  was  consul 
120  B.  C.  He  opposed  the  enterprizes  of  Caius  Gracchus, 
and  made  a  speech  against  him,  which  is  praised  by  Cicero. 
Caius  Fannius,  cousin-german  of  this  latter,  was  questor 
/  139  B.  C.  and  pretor  ten  years  after;  served  under  Scipio 
Africanus  the  younger  in  Africa;  and,  in  Spain,  under 
Fabius  Maximus  Servilianus.  He  was  the  disciple  of  Pane« 
tins,  a  celebrated  stoic  philosopher;  married  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Lelius,  and  wrote  some  annals,  which  are 
much  praised  by  Cicero.  * 

FANSHAWE  (the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Richard,  Knt  and 
bart.),  a  statesman,  negociator,  and  poet  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, was  the  youngest  son,  and  tenth  child,  of  sir  Henry 
Fanshawe,  knt.  remembrancer  of  the  exchequer,  and  bro- 
ther of  lord  viscount  Fanshawe,  of  Oromore,  in  the  king- 

>  Gent.  Mag.  rd.  I4V.  •  Qeu.  Dict» 
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don  of  Ifeland,  and  was  bom  at  Ware-park  in  Hertford^ 
•hire,  in  the  montb  of  June  1608.  Being  only  seven  years 
of  age  when  his  father  died,  the  care  of  his  education  de« 
?olved  upon  his  mother,  who  placed  him  under  the  famous 
schoolmaster  Thomas  Farnaby.  November  12,  1623^  h% 
W9fi  admitted  a  fellow*commoner  of  Jesus  coHege,  Cam«* 
bridge,  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Beale,  where  be  prose^ 
cuted  his  studies  with  success,  and  discovered  a  genius  for 
classical  learning.  Thence  he  was  removed  to  the  Inner 
Temple,  Jan.  22,  16i»6  ;  but  at  his  mother's  death  he  re- 
iolved  to  pursue  a  line  of  life  better  adapted  to  his  genius 
and  inclination,  and  accordingly  he  travelled  to  France  and 
Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  tfaie  languages,  and 
studying  the  manners  of  those  countries.  On  his  return 
home  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  embassy  at  Madrid, 
under  lord  Aston,  and  was  left  resident  there  from  the 
time  of  lord  Aston*s  resignation  to  the  appointment  of  sif 
Arthur  Hopton  in  1638. 

Being  in  England  at  the  breaking-ovt  of  the  civil  war, 
lie  declared  early  for  the  crown,  and  was  employed  in 
aeveral  important  Matters  of  states  In  1644,  attending  the 
eottrt  at  Oxfimrd,  he  Ind  the  degree  of  D.  C.  L.  conferred 
«pon  him,  aad  was  appointed  secr^ary  at  war  to  the  prince 
of  Wales^  whom  he'  attended  into  the  western  parts  of 
£ngUnd,  and  thence  into  the  islands  of  Scilly  and  Jersqr. 
In  1648  he  was  appointed  treasurer  to  the  navy  undet 
prince  Rupert,  which  office  he  held  till  1650,  when  he  was 
created  a  baronet,  and  sem  to  Madrid  to  represent  the 
necessitofis  sitaation  of  his  master,  and  to  beg  a  temporary 
easiatanoe  from  Philip  IV.  He  was  then  seat  for  to  Scot* 
leynd,  and  served  there  in  die  capacity  of  secretary  of  state 
to  the  great  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  although  he  took 
Beitber  coveoant  nor  engagement  *.  About  this  time  he  waa 
vecooaoiended  by  the  king  to  the  York  party,  who  received 
him  with  great  kindness,  and  entmsted  him  with  the  broad 
aeal  and  signet.  In  1651  he  waa  ^ken  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  -Worcester,  and  committed  to  close  custody  in 
London ;  but,  having  contracted  a  dangerous  sickness,  he 
hed  liberty  allowed  him,  upon  giving  bail,  to  go  for  the 

•  When  tir  Richard  Fkotbawe^t  ill  mcnt ;  upon  which  Cromwell,-  Aio  was 

kealth  obHged  him  to  apply  for  hit  en*  present,  replied,  that  he  Dev«r  kaev 

larneiiMiit  after  Uic  battle  of  Worcester,  the  engagement  giren  as  a  medicine : 

wWra  ht  was  taken  prisoner,  sir  Henry  his  liberty  was  then  granted  on  400<^/. 

Taoe  proposed,  as  one  of  the  osndl*  bail 
tfooa,  that  he  shoald  take  the  cngage- 
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recovery  of  bit  health  to  my  place  he  thoaU  chute^  pro* 
vided  he  stirred  not  five  miles  thence  without  leave  from 
the  parliament.  In  1654  he  was  at  Tankersley  park  in 
Yorkshire,  which  place  he  hired  of  his  friend  lord  Suraf«- 
fordy  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  translation  of  the  *^  Lusiad 
of 'Camo^ns,**  written  during  his  residence  there*  In  Fe- 
bruary 1659  (under  pretence  of  travelling  abroad  with  the 
eldest  son  of  Philip  earl  of  Pembroke),  he  obtained  his 
bail  to  be  retnrnedy  and  repaired  to  king  Charles  11.  at 
Breda,  who  knighted  him  in  April  following;  and  ap*. 
pointed  him  master  of  requests,  and  secretary  of  the  Latin 
tongue. 

IJpon  his  majesty's  restoration  he  expected  to  be  ap« 
pointed  secretary  of  state,  from  a  promise  which  had  for- 
merly been  made  him  of  that  office ;  but  to  his  great  dis- 
appointment, it  was,  at  the  instance  of  the  duke  of  Albe- 
marle, given  to  sir  William  Morrice,  which  circumstance 
lady  Fanshawe  states  thus :  ^Tbe  king  promised  sir  Richard 
that  be  should  be  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state  (at  the  Resto- 
tion),  and  both  the  duke  of  Ormond  and  lord  chancellor 
Clarendon  were  witnesses  of  it ;  yet  that  ftdse  man  made 
the  king  break  his  word  for  his  own  accommodation,  and 
placed  Mr.  Morrice,  a  poor  country  ffendeman  of  about 
SOO/.  a  year,  a  fierce  presby terian,  and  one  who  never  saw 
the  king's  face  ;  but  still  promiset  were  made  of  the  rever** 
sion  to  sir  Richard.'' 

He  was  elected  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Cambridge*  in  the  parliament  which  met  the  8tfa 
of  May  1661,  and  was  soon  after  sworn  a  privy  counsellor 
of  Ireland.  Having  by  his  residence  in  foreign  courts 
qualified  himself  for  public  employments  abroad,  he  was 
sent  envoy  extraordinary  to  Portugal,  with  a  dormant  com- 
mission to  the  ambassador,  which  be  was  to  make  use  of 
as  occasion  should  require.  Shortly  after,  he  was  ap- 
pointed ambassador  to  that  court,  where  he  negotiated  the 
marriaM  between  his  master  king  Charles  II.  and  the  in- 
&nta  donna  Catharina,  daughter  of  king  John  VL  and 
returned  to  England  towards  the  end  of  the  same  year.  It 
appears  that  he  was  again  sent  ambassador  to  that  crown  in 
1662,  and  was,  upon  his  return  to  England  the  following 

*  Sir  Richard  bad  the  good  fortune  Ihit  ooct  him  no  more  then  a  letter  el 

to  be  the  first  choMO,  aod  the  fint  thaoke,  two  brace  of  bucks»  and  tweatf 

reteroed    member  io  the   oooiiboiw-  brofid  pieces  for  wine. 
.  bouse  after  the  bias  came  bomet  and 
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year,  tworn  of  his  majesty's  privy-coanciL     His  integrity^ 
abilittesy  and  industry,  became  so  well  known  in  Portugal, 
that  he  was  recommended  and  desired  by  that  crown  to  b« ' 
aent  to  Spain  as  the  fittest  person  to  bring  about  an  accom* 
modaiion  between  Spain  and  Portugal.     In  the  beginning 
of  1664  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  Philip  IV.  king  ot 
Spain,  and  arrived,  February  the  29jth,  at  Cadiz,  where 
be  was  saluted  in  a  manner  unexampled  to  others,  and 
received  with  several  circumstances  of  particular  esteem. 
It  appears  from  one  of  sir  Richard's  letters,  that  this  ex- 
traordinary respebt  was  paid  him  not  only  upon  his  own, 
but  also  upon  his  master  the  king  of  England^s  account. 
He  says,  **  I  had  not  been  three  hours  on  shore  (at  Cadiz) 
when  an  extraordinary  messenger  arrived  from  Madria 
with  more  particular  orders  than  formerly,  from  his  catholic 
majesty,  importing  that  our  master's  fleet,  when  arrived, 
and  his  ambassador,  should  be  pre-saluted  from  the  city  in 
a  manner  unexampled  to  others,  and  which  should  not  be 
drawn  into  example  hereafter.     Moreover  (and  this  so 
likewise),  thai  I  and  all  my  company  must  be  totally  de-> 
frayed,  both  here  and  all  the  way  up  to  Madrid,  upon  his 
catholic  majesty's  account;  with  several  other  circumstances 
of  particular  esteem  for  our  royal  master,  above  all  the 
worid  beside."    From  a  passage  in  another  letter  of  his  it  is  ' 
evident,  that  the  hope  the  Spaniards  entertained,  of  having 
Tangier  and  Jamaica  restored  to  them  by  England,  was, 
^  that  which  made  his  arrival  impatiently  longed  for,  and 
so  magnificently  celebrated."     During  his  residence  at  this 
court,  however,  after  all  that  apparent  go6d  will,  he  ex- 
perienced such  frequent  mortifications  as  ministers  use  to 
meet  with  in  courts  irresolute  and  perplexed  in  their  own 
affiurs,  and  had  made  a  journey  to  Lisbon  upon  the  earnest 
desire  of  Spain,>nd  returned  without  effect    On  a  sudden, 
when^tbe  recovery  of  Philip  IV.  grew  desperate,  a  project 
for  a  treaty  was  sent  to  the  ambassador,  containing  more 
advantages  of  trade  to  the  nation,  and  insisting  upon  fewer 
inoonvenient  conditions  than  had  ever  been  in  any  pf  the  " 
former,  and  urging  the  immediate  acceptation  or  rejection 
of  it,  on  account  of  the  king's  illness,  ^'  which,"  they  de« 
elared,  **  might  make  such  an  alteration  in  counsels,  that, 
if  it  were,  not  done  in  his  life-time,  they  knew  not  what 
might  happen  after."     The  ambassador,   surprised  with 
thb  overture,  compared  what  was  offered  with  what  he  vras 
to  demand  by.  his  instructions ;  and  what  was  defective  in 
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thoee  particiilars  he  added  to  the  articles  presented  •lo  himi^ 
with  such  iarther  additioni,  at,  upon  hit  own  obserratioa 
and  conference  with  the  merchants,  occurred  to  him ;  which 
being  agteed  to,  be  signed  the  treaty,  with  a  secret  article 
respecting  Portugal,  and  sent  it  to  England*  Tbe  treaty 
was  no  sooner  brought  to  the  king,  and  perused  in  council, 
but  many  faults  were  found  with  it,  and  in  the  end  the 
king  concluded  that  he  would  not  sign  it ;  and  the  ambas* 
pador  was  recalled. 

Sir  Richard  was  preparing  for  bis  return  to  England;  wben, 
June  4,  1666,  be  was  seized  at  Madrid  with  a  riolent  fever^ 
which  put  an  end  to  his  life  the  16th  of  the  same  months 
the  very  day  he  had  designed  to  set  out  on  his  return  home* 
His  body,  being  embsdmed,  was  conveyed  by  his  lady^ 
with  all  bis  children  then  living,  by  land  to  Calais,  and 
afterwards  to  Ail  Saints  church  in  Hertford,  where  it  was 
deposited  in  the  vault  of  bis  father-inrlaw,  sir  John  Har- 
rison, till  May  18,  1671,  and  then  was  removed  into  a 
new  vault,  mad6  on  purpose  for  htm  and  his  family  in  the 
parish-church  of  Ware.  Near  the  vault  there  is  a  band-* 
some  monument  eracted  to  his  memory.  He  was  remark- 
able foi^  his  meekness,  sincerity,  humanity,  and  piety; 
and  also  was  an  able  statesman  and  a  great  scholar,  being 
in  particular  a  complete  master  of  several  modem  lan^ 
guagM,  especially  Spanish,  which  was  perfectly  familia? 
tohimb 

Although  much  of  bis  life  was  spent  in  active  business, 
he  found  leisure  to  produce  the  following  work^ :  1.  An 
English  translation  in  rhyme  of  Guarini's  ^*  U  Pastor  Fido^ 
or  the  Faithful  Sbepherd,*'  1646, 4ta  2.  A  translation  from 
English  into  Latin  verse  of  Fletcher's  <<  Faithful  Shep«- 
herdess,*'  1658»  3.  In  the  octavo  edition  of  ^  The  Faith- 
ful Shepherd,"  are  inserted  the  following  poems  of  our 
author;  An  Ode  on  his  majesty^s  Proclamation  in  1630, 
oommanding  the  gentry  to  reside  upon  their  estates  in  the 
country;  an  English  translation  of  die  fourth  book  of  Viiw 
giPs  ^neid;  Odes  of  Horace,  translated  into  Englirii; 
and  a  summary  Discourse  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  Romew 
4.  He  translated  from  Portuguese  into  English,  Camo«isP 
f*  Lusiad,  or  Portugal s  Historical  Poem,"  1655,  folio.  5. 
After  his  decease  were  published  two  pieces  in  4tO|  1671, 
"  Querer  per  solo  querer,"  "  To  love  only  for  love's  sake,*' 
a  dramatical  romance,  represented  before  tbe  king  and 
queen  of  Spain ;  and  *^  Fi^tas  de  Aranjeua/'  Festivil  9$i 
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AraDJeuz.  BoCh  irritten  in  Spanish  by  Antonio  de  Men* 
doaa,  upon  celebrating  the  "birth-day  of  Philip  VI.  in  1623, 
at  Araojuez ;  and  translaited  by  our  author  in  16S4,  during 
bis  conftaeineBt  6.  His  corrospondenoe  was  publishied  m 
1701,  in  one  volume,  8vo,  under  this  title  ^  ^^  Original 
Letters  of  his  excellency  sir  Richard  Fansbawe  during  bi^  . 
eoftbassy  in  Spain  and  Portugal ;  which,  together  with  di-^ 
toftt  letters  and  answers  from  the  chief  ministers  of  state  in 
tkigland,  Spitio,  and  Portugal,  contain  the  whole  nego« 
tiations  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  those  three  crowns.*' 
The  publisher  received  these  letters  from  the  hands  of  a 
daughter  of  sir  Richard,  who  had  them  in  her  possession. 
He  also  composed  other  things,  remsuning  in  manuscript^ 
which  he  wrote  in  his  younger  years,  but  had  not  the 
leisure  to  complete.  Even  some  of  the  preceding  printed 
pieces  have  not  all  the  perfection  which  our  ingenious 
author  could  have  given  them :  for,  as  his  biographer  ob* 
serves,  *<  being,  for  his  loyalQ^  and  zeal  to  his  master's 
service,  tossed  from  place  to  place,  and  from  country  to 
country,  during  the  unsettled  times  of  our  anarchy,  some 
of  his  manuscripts  .falling  by  misfortune  into  unskilful 
iiand%  were  printed  and  published  without  his  consent  or 
knowledge,  and  before  be  could  give  them  bis  last  finish^ 
ing  strokes."  But  that  was  not  the  case  with  his  transla^ 
lion  o(  **  II  Pastor  Fido,"  which  was  published  by  himself, 
and  procured  him  omeh  reputation. 

His  lady,  by  whom  he  had  six  sons  and  ei^^t  dauglxters^ 
of  whom  one  son  and  four  daughters  survived  him,  was  the 
daughter  of  sir  John  Harrison  by  Margaret  his  wife,  daugh- 
ter of  Robert  Fanshawe,  of  Fanshawe-gate,  esq.  great  uncle 
to  sir  Richard,  to  whom  she  was  married  in  Wolvercot 
church,  near  Oxford,  May  18,  1644.  She  compiled,  for 
the  use  of  her  only  son,  ^^  Memoirs  of  the  Fanshawe  Fa» 
mily,"  containing  a  particular  account  of  their  sufferings  in 
the  royal  cause,  in  which  she  and  her  sistervMargaret  Harn 
risen  (who  in  1654  married  sir  Edmund  Turner,  of  Stoke* 
Rochford,  co.  Lincoln,  knt.)  bore  a  considerable  share,  be- 
ing the  constant  companions  of  sir  Richard  in  those  peti^ 
lous. times.  The  description  of  her  and  her  husbandU 
taking  leave  of  Charles  1.  when  he  was  a  prisoner  at  Hamp* 
ton-court,  is  a  very  affecting  specimen  of  these  Memoirs, 
and  ig  told  with  great  simplicity.  *^  During  the  king's  stay 
at  Hampton-court,  I  went  three  times  to  pay  my  duty  to 
bim,  both  as  I  was  the  daughter  of  his  servant,  aud  the  wife 
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of  bis  senrant ;  the  last  time  I  ever  s^  him  I  coold  not 
refrain  from  weeping.     When  I  took  my  leave  of  the  king^ 

he  saluted  me,  and  I  prayed  Gofl  to  preserve  hU  majesty 
with  long  life  and  happy  years.  The  king  stroked  me  on 
the  cheek,  and  said,  ''  Child,  if  God  pleaseth  it  shall  be 
•o,  bat  both  you  and^  I  must  submit  to  Qod^s  will ;  and  you 
know  in  what  hands'  I  am  in.*  Then  turning  to  my  hus- 
band, he  said,  **Be  sure,  Dick,  to  tell  my  son  all  that  I 
have  said,  and  deliver  these  letters  to  my  wife.     Pray  God 

'  bless  her ;  and  I  hope  I  shall  do  well.*'  Then  taking  my 
husband  in  hb  arms,  he  said,  **  Thou  hast  ever  been  an 
honest  man ;  I  hope  God  will  bless  thee,  and  make  thee  a 
happy  servant  to  my  son,  whom  I  have  charged  in  my  let- 
ter to  continue  his  love  and  trust  to  you  ;*  adding,  <  And 
I  do  promise  you,  if  I  am  ever  restored  to  my  dignity,  I 
will  bountifully  reward  you  both  for  your  services  and  suf- 
ferings.'-^Thus  did  we  part  from  that  glorious  sun^  that 
within  a  few  months  afterwards  was  extinguished,  to  the 
grief  of  all  Christians,  who  are  not  forsaken  of  their  God.'* 
These  memoirs,  from  the  variety  of  interesting  matter 
they  cpntain,  might,  if  they  were  published,  prove  an  ac- 
cepuble  present  to  the  public.  The  excellent  writer  of 
them  was  no  less  distinguished  for  her  strength  of  mind  and 
courage  than  for  her  piety  and  virtue.  When  the  vessd 
that  carried  her  from  Ireland  to  Spain  was  attacked,  ^eput 
on  men's  clothes,  and  fought  with  the  sailors.  In  the  se- 
cpnd  volume  of  Mr.  Seward's  **  Anecdotes'*  are  many  other 
curious  extracts  from  lady  Fanshawe*s  Memoirs.^ 

FAKTONI  (John),  a  celebrated  physician,  was  bom  at 
Turin  in  1675.  He  studied  philosophy  and  the  belles 
lettres  in  theuniversity  of  his  native  city,  with  distinguished 
success,  and  then  passed  to  the  medical  classes,  in  which 
he  gave  farther  evidence  of  his  abilities,  and  obtained  his  de- 
gree of  doctor.  He  was  enabled,  through  the  liberality  of  his 
prince,  to  traverse  France,  Germany,  and  the  Low  Countries, 
every  where  making  valuable  additions  to  his  knowledge. 

1  Biof.  BrH.  sew  tdit  tm  trtide  eoBtribated  by  Edinoiid  Tumor,  ctq.  TIm 
aoooQBt  of  lir  Richard  io  the  preceding  editioo  of  the  Btog.  Brit,  and  in  Uik  Di«» 
tMmary,  heifig  Uken  from  the  Life  preSxed  to  hit  Lett«rt»  «■•  erroneoat,  as  is 
fact*.  An  advcftiteaeot  appeared  in  the  Londoo  Oaaeite«  No.  3*7*76,  anaooM- 
iag  that  the  acoowit  of  yir  Richard  preBxed  to  bis  LeUen,  was  added  by  Um 
booktellert,  during  the  absence  and  without  the  consent  of  the  person  by  wboas 
directioQ  the  letters  were  printed,  and  that  it  is  very  erroneous :  hot  as  to  Um 
letters  tbenselves,  «<  the  raul#r  suy  d^ea4  ob  Uie  troth  of  tbeB»  setting  atiit 
the  errors  of  the  press,^ 
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Oa  his  return  to  Turioy  he  comcnenced  pnbKc  teacher  of 
anatomy,  and  afterwards  was  successiFely  chosen  to  fill  the 
chairs  of  theoretical  and  practical  medicine.  In  the  interim 
the  king  of  Sardinia  qipointed  him  physician  to  the  prince 
of  Piedmont,  his  son.  This  office,  however,  did  not  inter* 
fere  with  his  labours  in  the  university,  where  he  was  still 
distinguished  near  the  middle  of  the  succeeding  century, 
notwithstanding  his  advanced  age.  The  period  of  his 
death  is  not  known. 

The  first^  publication  of  Fantoni  was  entitled  "  Disscr- 
tationes  Anatomies  XL  Tanrini,  1701/'  The  second, 
'<  Anatomia  corporis  humani'  ad  usum  Theatri  Medici  ac« 
eommoidata,  ibid.  1711."  This  edition,  which  is,  in  fact,  a 
part  of  the  preceding  work,  relates  to  the  anatomy  of  the 
abdomen  and  chest  only.  3.  ^*  Dissertationes  dusB  de 
ttructura  et  usu  dur»  matris  et  lymphaticorum  vasorum,  ad 
Antonium  Pacchionum  conscripts^,  Rom»,  1721."  4* 
^  Dissertationes  dues  de  Thermis  Valderianis,  Aquis  Gra* 
tianis,  Maurianensibus,  Genevse,"  1725,  in  8vo,  and  1738, 
in  4ta  5.  ^*  Opuscula  Medica  et  Physiologica,  Genevae, 
1738.''  This  contains  likewise  some  observations  of  his 
father.  6.  *<  Dissertationes  Anatomicse  septem  priores  re« 
novats,  de  Abdomine,  Taurini,  1745."  7.  ^'Commenta* 
riolum  de  Acquis  Vindoliensibus,  Augustanis,  et  Ansionen* 
sibus,  ibid.  1747."  His  father,  John  Baptist  Fantoni, 
though  less  distingubhed  than  his  son,  was  also  a  teacher 
of  anatomy  and  of  the  tbeoiy  of  medicine  at  Turin,  as  well 
as  librarian,  and  first  physician  to  Victor  Amadeus  II.  duke 
of  Savoy.  He  died  prematurely  in  1692,  (having  only  at- 
tained the  age  of  forty),  in  the  vicinity  of  Embrun,  where 
the  duke,  his  patron,  was  encamped,  during  the  siege  of 
Chorges.  He  left  several  unfinished  manuscripts,  which 
John  Fantoni  revised,  and  of  which  he  published  a  coUec* 
tion  of  the  best  parts,  under  the  title  of  <<  Observationes 
Anatomico  medicse  selectiores,**  at  Turin,  in  1699,  and  at 
Venice  in  1713.  This  work  contains  some  useful  observa-  " 
tions  relative  to  the  diseases  of  the  heart' 

FARDELLA  (Michael  Anoblo),  a  celebrated  profes« 
sor  of  astronomy  and  natural  history  at  Padua,  was  born  in 
1650,  of  a  noble  family,  at  Tripani  in  Sicily.  He  entered 
the  third  order  of  St.  Francis;  Uught  mathematics  at  Mes- 
jHna,  and  theology  at  Rome,  where  he  bad  taken  a  doctor's 

»  Momw— Diet.  Httt— Rasi't  Cjdopaiia,  from  Eloy. 
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degree  in  the  college  della  Sapienzit.  Francis  II.  duke  of 
Modena  made  him  professor  of  philosophy  and  geomelrj 
in  his  capital ;  but  he  gave  up  that  situation  to  go  to  Ve- 
nice, where  he  quitted  the  Franciscan  habit  in  1693,  by 
permission  of  the  pope,  and  took  that  of  a  secular  priest. 
He  was  afterwards  appointed  professor  of  astronomy  and 
physic  in  the  university  of  Padua,  and  died  at  Naples,  iroia 
a  second  attack  of  an  apoplexy,  January  2,  1718.  Far«. 
della  had  a  lively  genius  and  fertile  imagination,  but  be-* 
came  so  absent,  by  a  habi^  of  profound  thought,  that  he 
sometimes  appeared  to  have  lost  his  senses.  He  left  se-* 
▼eral  works  on  literature,  philosophy,  and  mathematics; 
some  in  Latin,  others  in  Italian.  The  principal  are,  ^^  Uni« 
Tersse  Pbiiosophiie  Systems,"  Venice,  165^1,  12mo;  **  Uni- 
Terss  Usualis  Matberoaticas  Theoria,"  12mo;  *^  Animas 
bumanss  Natura  ab  Augustino  detecta,"  1698,  folio ;  seve- 
ral works  in  favour  of  Descartes's  philosophy,  &c.  ^ 

FARE  (Charl£S  Augustus,  Marquis  de  la),  was  bom 
in  1644,  at  the  castle  of  Vidgorge,  in  Vivarais.  He  was 
captain  of  the  guards  to  the  <^uke  of  Orleans,  and  his  son, 
who  was  regent.  His  gaiety,  and  sprightly  wit,  made  him 
the  delight  of  the  best  companies.  He  left  a  few  soogSy 
and  other  poetical  pieces,  which  have  been  printed  with 
those  of  his  friend  the  abb£  de  Cbaulieu,  and  separately^ 
with  his  Memoirs,  2  vols,  small  1 2mo.  They  are  full  of 
wit  and  delicacy ;  but  we  are  told  he  had  attained  the  age 
of  sixty  before  he  made  any  poetical  eiFort,  and  that  theo  . 
bis  inspirer  was  rather  Cupid  or  Baccbus  than  ApoUa  He 
also  wrote  the  words  of  an  opera,  called  **  Panthea.''  His 
y  Memoirs"  are  written  with  great  freedom  and  openness, 
and  show  the  dislike  which  their  author,  and  all  his  party, 
had  to  the  government.  We  do  not  find  when  they  were 
first  published,  but  an  English  edition  bears  date  1719. 
The  Author  died  at  Paris,  1 7 1 2.  * 

FAREL  (William),  a  learned  minister  of  the  church, 
and  most  intrepid  reformer,  was  the  son  of  a  gend^man  of 
Dauphin^  in  France,  and  born  at  Gap  in  1489.  He  stu-* 
died  philosophy,  and  Greek  and  Hebrew,  at  Paris  with  great 
success,  and  was  for  some  time  a  te^ch^r  in  the  college  of 
cardinal  le  Moine.  Bri^onnet,  bishop  of  Meaux,  being  in* 
dined  to  the  reformed  religion,  invited  him  to  preach  in 
his  diocese  in  15S11 ;    but  the  persecution   raised  thero 

>  Morcffi.-v'Nicefoa,  toK  XiL  9  Piet,  Hbt  in  l^  Fart. 
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against  the  early  protestanto  who  were  styled  heretics^  in 
1523,  obliged  bim  to  provide  for  his  security  out  of  France.- 
He  then  .retired  to  Strasburgh,  where  Bucer  and  Capito 
admitted  bim  as  a  brother ;  and  he  was  afterwards  received 
as  such  by  Zwinglios  at  Zurich,  by  Haller  at  Benie,  and 
by  Oecolampadius  at  Basil  As  he  was  thought  well  qua* 
lified  by  zeal  and  Jraowledge  for  such  a  task,  he  was  ad« 
vised  to  undertake  the  reformation  of  religion  at  Montbe* 
liard,  in  which  design  he  was  supported  by  the  duke  of 
Wittenberg,  who  was  lord  of  that  place ;  and  he  succeeded 
in  it  most  happily.  He  was  a  man  on  some  occasions  of 
too  much  warmth  and  enthusiasm  against  popery,  which^ 
however,  he  tempered  a  little,  by  the  advice,  of  Oecolam- 
padius. Once  on  a  procession-day,  he  pulled  out  of  the 
priest's  hand  the  image  of  St.  Antony,  and  threw  it  from  a 
bridge  into  the  river,  a  boldness  and  imprudence  which 
was  unnecessary,  and  might  have  cost  him  bis  life.  Eras-^ 
mus  by  no  means  liked  FareFs  temper,  as  appears  from 
what  he  wrote  of  him  to  the  official  of  Besancon.  **  You 
have,"  says  he,  **  in  your  neighbourhood  the  new  evan«* 
gelist,  Farel ;  than  whom  I  never  saw  a  man  more  false^ 
more  virulent,  more  seditious.*'  Erasmus  has  also  given  a 
very  un&vourable  character  of  him  elsewhere:  but  he 
thought  Farel  had  censured  him  in  some  of  his  writings, 
and  therefore  is  not  to  be  altogether  believed  in  every 
thing  he  says  of  him  ;  nor  indeed  was  a  man  of  decision 
and  intrepidity  likely  to  be  a  favourite  with  the  timid  and 
time-serving  Erasmus. 

In  1 528,  he  had  the  same  success  in  promoting  the  re«^ 
formation  in  the  city  of  Aigle,  and  soon  after  in  the  baili- 
wick of  Morat.  He  went  afterwards  to  Neufcbatel  in  1529, 
and  disputed  against  the  Roman  catholic  party  with  so 
much  strength,  that  this  city  embraced  the  reformed  reli-* 
gion,  and  established  it  entirely  Nov.  4,  1530.  He  was 
sent  a  deputy  to  the  synod  of  the  Waldenses,  held  in  the 
valley  of  Angrogne.  Hence  he  went  to  Geneva,  where  he 
laboured  'against  popery :  but  the  grand  vicar  and  the 
other  clergy  resisted  him  with  so  much  fury,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  retire.  He  was  called  back  in  1534  by  the  in- 
habiunts,  who  had  renounced  the  Roman  catholic  religion ; 
and  was  the  chief  person  that  procured  the  perfect  aboli- 
tion  of  it  the  next  year.  He  was  banished  from  Genevm 
with  Calvin  in  1538,  and  retired  to  Basil,  and  afiterwards 
to  Neufchatel,  where  there  was  great  probability  of  a  larg^ 
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evangelical  banrest.  From  thence  be  went  to  Metz,  but 
had  a  thousand  difficulties  to  encounter ;  and  was  obliged 
to  retire  into  tbe  abbey  of  Gorze,  where  die  count  of  Fur* 
Sternberg  protected  him  and  the  new  converts.  But  they 
could  not  continue  there  long ;  for  they  were  besieged  in 
the  abbey,  and  obliged  at  last  to  surrender,  after  a  cafritu* 
lation.  Farel  very  happily  escaped,  though  strict  search 
was  made  after  him,  having  been  put  in  a  cart  among  the 
sick  and  infirm.  He  took  upon  him  his  former  functious 
of  a  minbter  at  Neufchatel,  whence  he  took  now  and  then 
a  journey  to  Geneva.  When  he  went  thither  in  1553,  he 
was  present  at  Servetus's  execution.  He  Went  asain  to 
Geneva  in  1564,  to  take  his  last  leave  of  Calvin,  who  Was 
dangerously  ill.  He  took  a  second  journey  to  Metz  in 
1565,  being  invited  by  his  ancient  flock,  to  witness  the 
success  of  his  labours,  but  returned  to  Neufchatel,  and 
died  there  Sept.  13,  or,  as  Dupin  says,  Dec.  S,  in  the  same 
year. 

He  married  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine,  and  left  a  son,  who 
survived  him  but  three  years.  Thodj^h  be  was  ftur  better 
qualified  to  preach  than  to  write  books,  yet  he  was  the 
author  of  some  few  publications  of  the  controversial  kind, 
among  which  are  a  treatise  **  Upon  the  true  use  of  the 
Cross,"  Paris,  1 560,  and  another  ^*  Upon  tbe  authority  of 
the  Word  of  God,  and  human  traditions.*" 

FAUET  (Nicholas),  a  French  wit  and  poet,  was  born 
in  1 600  at  Bourff  en  Bresse,  and  going  very  young  to  Paris, 
attached  himself  to  Vaugelas,  ]ek>isrobert,  and  Co^MIetau ; 
and  was  afterwards  made  secretary  to  the  count  d^Harcourt, 
and  then  steward  of  his  house.  Faret  was  one  of  the  first 
members  of  the  French  academy,  and  employed  to  settle 
iu  statutes.  He  was  very  intimate  with  St.  Amand,  who 
celebrates  him  in  his  verses,  as  an  illustrious  debauchee, 
merely  to  furnish  a  rhyme  to  Cabaret  He  was  at  length 
appointed  secretary  to  the  king,  and  died  at  Paris  in  Sep- 
tember 1646,  leaving  several  children  by  two  marriages. 
His  works  are,  a  translation  of  Eutrepjus;  *<  L'Honnete 
Homme,*'  taken  from  the  Italian  of  Castiglione,  12mo; 
**  Vertus  necessaires  a  un  Prince  ;'*  and  several  poems  in 
the  collections  of- his  time.  He  also  left  a  life  of  Hen6  II. 
duke  of  Lorraine,  and  Memoirs  of  the  famous  count  d'Har- 
wurt,  MS.«  • 

*  Metchier  Adam.— 49en.  Did. — Dupiu. 

«  Morerl.— Moefw,  vol.  XXIU.— Diet.  HIit. 
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FARIA  DE  80USA  (Em anubl),  one  of  the  mott  eele« 
brated  htitorians  and  poets  of  his  nation  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  born  March  1 8,  1 590,  at  Sonto  near  Cara- 
▼Ula  in  Portugrai,  of  a  noble  family,  botd  by  his  father^s 
and  niotber^s  side.     His  father^s  name  was  Amador  Perez 
d*£iro,  and  bis  mother^s  Louisa  Faria,  but  authors  are  not 
agreed  in  their  conjectures  why  be  did  not  take  his  father^s 
name,  but  preferred  Faria,  that  of  his  mother,  and  Sousa, 
which  is  thought  to  have  been  his  grandmother^s  name« 
In  his  infancy  he  was  very  infirm,  yet  made  considerable 
progress,  even  when  a  puny  child,  in  writing,  drawing,  and 
painting.     At  the  age  of  ten,  his  father  sent  him  to  school 
to  learn  Latin,  in  which  his  proficiency  by  no  means  ans* 
wered  his  expectations,  owing  to  the  boy's  giving  the  pre* 
ference  to  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  poets.    These  he 
read  iocessantly,  and  composed  several  pieces  in  verse  and 
prose  in  both  languages,  but  he  had  afterwards  the  good 
s^nse  to  destroy  his  premature  effusions,  as  well  as  to  per- 
eeive  that  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics  are  the  foundation 
of  a  trtre  style,  and  accordingly  he  endeavoured  to  repair 
his  error  by  a  careful  study  of  them.     In  1604,  when  only 
in  his  fourteenth  year,  he  was  received  in  the  rank  of  gen- 
tleman into  the  household  of  don  Gonzalez  de  Moraes, 
bishop  of  Porto,  who  was  his  relation,  and  afterwards  made 
him  his  secretary ;  and  during  bis  residence  with  this  pre- 
late, which  lasted  ten  years,  he  applied  himself  Jndefati- 
gably  to  his  studies,  and  composed  some  works,  the  best 
of  which  was  an  abridgment  of  the  historians  of  Portugal, 
^*  Epitome  de  las  historias  Portuguesas,  desde  il  diluvio 
hasta  el  anno  1628,'*  Madrid,  162$,  4to.     In  this  he  has 
been  thought  to  give  rather  too  much  scope  to  his  imagi^ 
nation,  and  to  write  more  like  an  orator  than  a  historian. 
In  1612  he  fell  in  love  with  a  lady  of  Porto,  whom  he  calls 
Albania,  and  who  was  the  subject  of  some  of  his  poem's  ; 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  was  the  lady  he  married 
in  1614,  some  time  after  he  left  the  bishop's  house,  on  ac- 
€M>nnt  of  bis  urging  him  to  go  into  the  church,  for  which  he 
had  no  inclination.     He  remained  at  Porto  until  1618, 
when  he  paid  his  father  a  visit  at  Pombeiro.    The  year 
following  he  went  to  Madrid,  and  into  the  service  of  Peter 
Alvarez   Pereira,    secretary  of  state,  and   counsellor  t<i 
Philip  the  III.  and  IV.  but  Pereira  did  not  live  long  enotigh 
to  give  him  anv  other  proof  of  his  regard  than  by  procuring 
him  to  be  OMuie  a  knight  of  the  order  of  Christ  in  Portugal. 
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In  1628  he  returned  to  Lisbon  with  hie  fiamily,  but  qdtted 
Portugal  in  1631,  owing  to  his  views  of  promotion  bein^ 
disappointed.     RetuVning  to  Madrid;  he  was  chosen  se- 
cretary to  the  marquis  de  Castei  RodrigOy  who  was  abont 
to  set  out  for  Rome  as  ambassador  at  the  papal  court.     At 
Rome  Faria  was  received  with  great  respect,  and  his  merit 
.  acknowledged ;  but  having  an  eager  pas^n  for  study,  he 
Tisited  very  few.     The  pope.  Urban  VIIL  received  him 
very  graciously,  and  conversed  familiarly  with  him  on  the 
subject  of  poetry.     One  of  his  courtiers  r<^uested  Faria  to 
write  a  poem  on  the  coronation  of  that  pontiff,  .which  we 
find  in  tbe  second  volume  of  bis  poems.     In  1634,  having 
some  reason  to  be  dissatisBed  with  his  master,  the  ambas- 
sador, be  quitted  his  service,  and  went  to  Genoa  with  a 
view  to  return  to  Spain.     The  ambassador,  piqued  at  his 
departure,  which  probably  was  not  very  ceremonious,  wrote 
a  partial  account  of  it  to  tbe  king  of  Spain^  who  caused 
Faria  to  be  arrested  at  Barcelona.     So  strict  was  his  con- 
finement,  that  for  mor^  than  three  months  no  person  had 
access  to  him ;  until  Jerome  de  Villa  Nova,  the  protfao- 
notary  of  Arragon,  inquired  into  tbe  affiur,  and  made  his 
innocence  known  to  tbe  king.     This,  however,  had  no 
other  effect  than  to  procure  an  order  that  he  ahould  be  a 
prisoner  at  large  in  Madrid ;  although  the  king  at  the  same 
time  assured  him  that  be  was  persuaded  of  his  innocence, 
and  would  allow  him  sixty  ducats  per  month  for  his  sub- 
sistence.    Faria  afterwards  renewed  his  solicitations  to  be 
allowed  to  remove  to  Portugal,  but  in  vain ;  and  his  con- 
finement in  Madrid,  with  his  studious  and  sedentary  life, 
brought  on,  in  1 647,  a  retention  of  urine,  the  torture  of 
which  he  bore  with  great  patience.  It  occasioned  his  death, 
however,  on  June  3,  1649.     He  appears  to  have  merited 
an  excellent  character,    but  was  too  little  of  a  man  of 
the  world  to  make  his  way  in  it.    A  spirit  of  independence 
probably  produced  those  obstacles  which  he  met  with  in  his 
progress;  and  even  bis  dress  and  manner,  we  are  told,  were 
rather  those  of  a  philosopher   than  of  a  courtier.     Be- 
sides his  History  of  Portugal,  already  mentioned,  and  of 
which  the  best  edition  was  published  in  1730,  folio,  he 
wtote,  1.  *^  Nochetf  claras,^'  a  collection  of  moral  and  poli- 
tical discourses,  Madrid,  1623  and  1626,  2  vols.  12ma     2. 
<*  Fuetite  de  Aeanipe,  o  Rimes  varias,"  a  collection  of  his 
poems,  in  7  vols.  Madrid,  1644,  &c.     3.  *^  Commentaries 
sobra  las  Lusiadas  de  iUiis  de  Camoi^"  an  immeose  com- 
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aentary  on  the  Lusiad,  ibtd.  1639,  in  2  vols«  folio.  He  ii 
said  to  have  began  it  in  1614,  and  to  have  bestowed  tvventy' 
five  years  upon  it.  JSome  sentiments  expressed  here  had 
alarmed  the  Inquisition,  and  the  work  was  prohibited.  He 
was  permitted,  however,  to  defend  it,  which  he  did  in,  4* 
^  Defensa  o  Information  por  los  Commentarios,  &c."  Ma-^ 
drid,  1640  or  1645,  folio.  5.  "  Iraperio  de  la  China,  &c.*» 
and  an  account  of  the  propagation  of  religion  by  the  Je« 
suits,  written  by  Semedo :  Faria  was  only  editor  of  this 
worl^  Madrid,  1643,  4to.  6.  <<  Nobiliario  del  Conde  D. 
Petro  de  Barcelos,**  &c.  a  translation  from  thePortuguese^ 
with  notes,  ibid.  1646,  folio.  7.  <<  A  Life  of  Don  Martin 
Bapt.  de  Laauza,*'  grand  justiciary  of  Arragou,"  ibid.  1650, 
4ta  8.  "Asia  Portuguesa,"  Lisbon,  1666,  &c.  3  vols, 
folio.  9.  *<  £uropa  Portoguesa,^*  ibid.  1678,  2  vols,  foiio^ 
10.  *^  Africa  Portuguesa,'*  ibid.  1681,  folio.  Of  this  we 
have  an  English  edition  by  John  Stevens,  Lond.  1695,  3 
vols.  8vo«  11.  <^  America  Portuguesa.^'  All  these  histo* 
rical  and  geographical  works  have  been  considered  as  cor- 
rect and  valuable.  Faria  appears  to  have  published  some 
ether  pieces  of  less  importance,  noticed  by  Antonio. ' 

FARINACCIO  (Prosper),  an  eminent  lawyer,  was  born 
October  30,  1554,  at  Rofne.  He  was  a  Roman  advocate^ 
and  fiscal  procurator;  took  pleasure  in  defending  the  least 
supportable  causes,  and  is  said  to  have  acted  with  extreme 
rigour  and  severity  in  his  office  of  fiscal  procurator.  This 
conduct  drew  him  into  very  disagreeable  situations,  and 
would  have  proved  his  ruin,  had  not  some  cardinals,  who 
admired  his  wit  and  genius,  interceded  for  him  with  Cle- 
ment VIII.  who  said,  alluding  to  the  name  of  Farinaccio, 
that  **  the  farina  was  excellent,  but  the  sack  which  con* 
tained  it  was  good  for  nothing."  Farinaccio  died  at  Rome 
October  30,  1618,  aged  sixty-four.  His  works  have  been 
printed  at  Antwerp,  1620 ;  and  the  following  make  13  vols, 
folio:  '^Decisiones  Rotae,*'  2  vols.;  'Vl^^i^^i^^^  Rotss 
novissimse,*'  1  vol. ;  "  Decisiones  Rot»  recentissimse,"  1 
vol. ;  "  Repertorium  Judiciale,'*  1  vol. ;  "  De  Haeresi,'*  l 
vol. ;  **  Consilia,*'  2  vols. ;  "  Praxis  Criminalis,"  4  vols. ; 
^  Succiis  praxis  criminalis,"  1  vol.  All  these  were  consi- 
dered as  valuable  works  by  the  Roman  lawyers.* 

FARINATO  (Paul),  an  Italian  painter,  was  bom  at 
Verona  in  1522 ;  his  mother  dying  in  labour  of  him.     He 


1  Chaafepte.— Antonio  BibU  Hifp.«-»Niceroa,  Yol.  XXX\1. 
*  Mortri.— Srylhrsii  PJaaooih«ca< 
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was  a  disciple  of  Nicolo  Golfino,  and  an  adntiimble  de* 
signer,  but  not  altogether  so  happy  in  his  colouring : 
though  there  is  a  piece  of  his  painting  in  St.  George's 
church  at  Verona,  so  well  performed  in  both  respects,  that 
it  does  not  seem  inferior  to  one  of  Paul  Veronese,  which 
is  placed  next  to  it.  He  was  famous  also  for  being  an  ex- 
cellent swordsman,  and  a  very  good  orator,  and  Strutt 
mentions  some  engravings  by  him.  He  bad  considerable 
knowledge  in  sculpture  and  architecture,  especially  that 
part  of  it  which  relates  to  fortifications.  His  last  moments 
are  said  to  have  been  as  remarkable  as  his  first,  on  account 
of  the  death  of  his  nearest  relation.  He  lay  upon  his 
death-bed  in  1606  ;  and  his  wife,  who  was  sick  in  the  same 
room,  bearing  him  cry  out,  *'  He  was  going,'*  told  him, 
^  She  would  bear  him  company  ;**  and  actually  did  so,  as 
they  both  expired  at  the  same  minute,' 

FARINELLI.     See  BROSCHI. 

FARINGDON  (Anthony),  an  English  divine,  was  bom 
at  Sunning  in  Berks,  1596.  He  was  admitted  scholar  of 
Trinity  college,  Oxford,  in  1612,  and  elected  fellow  in 
1617.  Three  years  after,  he  took  a  master  of  arts  degree ; 
about  which  time  entering  into  orders,  he  became  a  cele* 
brated  preacher  in  those  parts,  an  eminent  tutor  in  the  col- 
lege, and,  as  Wood  says,  an  example  fit  to  be  followed  by 
all.  lu  1634,  being  then  bachelor  of  divinity,  he  was  made 
vicar  6f  Bray  near  Maidenhead  in  Berks,  and  soon  after 
divinity-reader  in  the  king's  chapel  at  Windsor.  He  con- 
tinued at  the  first  of  these  places,  though  not  without  some 
trouble,  till  after  the  civil  commotions  broke  out;  and 
then  he  was  ejected,  and  reduced  with  his  wife  and  family 
to  such  extremities,  as  to  be  very  near  starving.  Lloyd 
says  that  his  house  was  plundered  by  Ireton,  in  mean  re- 
venge, because  Mr.  Faringdon  had  reproved  him  for  some 
irregularities  when  at  Trinity  college.  At  length  sir  John 
Robinson^  alderman  of  London,  related  to  archbishop  Laud» 
and  some  of  the  parishioners  of  Milk-street,  London,  in- 
vited him  to  be  pastor  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  iu  that  city, 
which  he  gladly  accepted,  and  preached  with  great  appro- 
bation from  the  loyal  party.  In  1647,  he  published  a  folio 
volume  of  these  sermons,  and  dedicated  them  to  his  patron 
Robinson,  *^  as  a  witnesse  or  manifesto,^'  says  he  to  bim^ 
'^  of  my  deep  apprehension  of  your  many  noble  favours, 

1  lf9rrri.«-PUkiiicton.— Strata 
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apid  great  charity  to  me  and  mine,  when  the  sharpnesse  of 
the  weather,  and  the  rooghnesse  of  the  times,  had  blown 
all  from  us,  and  welUneer  left  us  naked." 

After  his  death,  which  happened  at  his  house  in  Milk- 
ttreet,  Sept.  1658,  his  executors  published,  in  1663,  a 
second  folio  volume  of  his  sermons,  containing  forty,  and  a 
third  in  1673,  containing  fifty.  He  left  also  behind  him, 
in  MS.  memorials  of  the  life  of  John  Hales  of  Eaton,  his 
intimate  friend  and  fellow-sufferer;  but  these  memorials 
have  never  come  to  light.  Some  par^culars  of  his  inti- 
macy  with  Hales  will  be  given  in  our  accoumt  of  that  ex- 
cellent man.  ^ 

FARINGTON  (George),  an  English  artist  of  great 
promise,  the  fourth  son  of  the  rev.  William  Farington,  B.  D. 
rector  of  Warrington,  and  vicar  of  Leigh  in  Lancashire^ 
was  bom  in  1754,  and  received  his  first  instructions  in  the 
art  from  his  brother  Joseph,  one  of  the  present  royal  aca« 
demicians ;  but  bis  inclinations  leading  him  to  the  study  of 
historical  painting,  he  acquired  farther  assistance  from  Mr. 
West.  He  was  for  some  time  employed  by  the  late  alder- 
man Boydell,  for  whom  he  executed  several  very  excellent 
drawings  from  the  Houghton  collection.  He  studied  long 
in  the  royal  academy,  and  obtained  a  silver  medal  in  1779 ; 
and  in  1780,  obtained  tbe^olden  medal  for  the  best  his* 
torical  picture,  the  subject  of  which  was  the  cauldron  scene 
in  Macbeth.  In  1782  he  left  England,  and  went  to  the 
East  Indies,  being  induced  to  underuke  that  voyage  by 
some  advanugeous  offers.  In  India  he  painted  many  pic- 
tures ;  but  his  principal  undertaking  was  a  large  work,  re- 
presenting the  Durbar,  or  court  of  the  nabob,  at  Mer« 
shoudabad.  Whilst  em|:Joyed  on  this  work,  he  imprudently 
exposed  himself  to  the  night  air,  to  observe  some  cere* 
monies  of  the  natives,  in  order  to  complete  a  series  of 
drawings  begun  for  that  purpose,  when  he  was  suddenly 
seized  with  a  complaint,  ^btch,  in .  a  few  days,  unfortu* 
nately  terminated  hb  life  in  1788.  * 

FARMER  (Hugh),  a  learned  divine  among  the  protes-  . 
tant  dissenters,  was  bom  in  1714,  at  a  village  near  Shrews- 
bury, where  his  parenu  resided,  and  being  early,  designed  . 
for  the  dissenting  ministry,  received  the  first  part  of  hia 
grammatical  learning  in  a  school  in  Llanegrin,  nearTowyn, 

«  AUi.  Ox.  ToU  IL^IJaH'i  Memoirs,  foU  p.  543.-<Hanroo4's  Aloouu  £u>- 
^  Xdvavdi'i  Aneodotct  gf  Pkintfais. 
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Merionethshire,  which  bad  been  founded  by  two  of  his 
progenitors.  From  this  place  be  was  sent  to  perfect  his 
classical  education  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.Owen^  of  War- 
rington ;  and  in  1730,  began  bis  academical  studies  at 
Northampton,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Dod- 
dridge, being  one  of  the  doctor's  earliest  pupiU.  After 
Mr.  Farmer  had  finished  his  academical  course,  he  became 
chaplain  to  William  Coward,  esq.  of  Walthanii*Stowe,  Es- 
sex, and  preacher  in  a  meeting-house  which  had  beea  lately 
erected  by  that  gentleman,  whose  name  is  of  great  note 
among  the  dissenters,  on  account  of  the  large  bequests 
which  he  made  for  the  education  of  young  men  for  the 
ministry,  and  for  other  beneficent  purposes.  Mr.  Coward 
was  remarkable  for  the  peculiarities  and  oddities  of  bis 
temper ;  and  in  this  respect  many  pleasant  stories  are  re- 
lated concerning  him.  Amongst  bis  other  whimsies,  bis 
boose  was  shut  up  at  an  uncommon  early  hour,  we  belieTe 
at  six  in  the  winter,  and  seven  in  the  summer ;  and  who- 
ever,  whether  a  visitant  or  a  stated  resident,  trespassed 
upon  the  time,  was  denied  admission.  Mr.  Farmer  having 
one  evening  been  somewhat  too  late,  was  of  course  ex- 
cluded. In  this  exigence  he  bad  recourse  to  a  neighbour- 
ing family,  that  of  William  Snell,  esq.  a  solicitor,  in  which 
he  continued  more  than  tbirtj^  years,  during  the  lives  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snell,  by  whom  he  was  treated  more  like  ait 
equal  than  an  inferior.  Here  he  enjoyed  a  long  series  of 
peaceful  leisure,  which  be  employed  in  collecting  a  large 
fond  of  sacred  and  profane  literature,  and  in  his  duties  as 
a  pastor.  His  congregation,  which,  when  he  accepted 
the  charge  of  it,  was  very  small,  gradually  became  one  of 
the  most  wealthy  dissenting  societies  in  or  near  the  city  of 
London. 

Mr.  Farmer's  first  appearance  as  an  author  was  in  a  dis- 
course on  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  of  174>5*  It  was 
preached  on  the  day  of  public  thanksgiving  appointed  upon 
that  occasion  in  1746,  and  printed  in  the  same  year.  This 
was  the  only  sermon  that  we  recollect  his  having  ever  com- 
mitted  to  the  press.  His  abilities,  though  they  might  have 
been  usefully  displayed  in  that  way,  led  him  to  those  novel 
opinions  on  which  his  temporary  fame  was  founded.  In 
1761,  he  published  '*  An  Inquiry  into  the  nature  and  de- 
sign of  Christ's  Temptation  in  the  Wilderness;"  the  gene- 
ral intention  of  which  is  to  show,  that  this  part  of  the  evan- 
gelical history  is  not  only  to  be  understood  as  a  recital  of 
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visionary  representations^  but  that  the  whole  was  a  divine 
vision,  premonitory  of  the  labours  and  offices  of  our  Lord*s 
future  ministry.  An  interpretation  so  new  and  singular, 
could  not  pass  unnoticed.  In  1762  there  appeared  a 
pamphlet  against  the  Inquiry,  entitled  ^*  Christ's  Tempta^ 
tions,  real  facts :  or,  a  Defence  of  the  Evangelic  Hbtpry  ; 
shewing  that  out  Lord's  temptations  may  be  fiairly  and  rea« 
sonably  understood  as  a  narrative  of  what  vvas  really  trans- 
acted.'' A  second  edition  of  Mr.  Farmer*s  treatise  was 
soon  called  for ;  in  which  the  subject  received  additional 
illustration  from  a  considerable  number  of  new  notes.  Be« 
sides  this,  he  published  in  1764,  an  appendix  to  the  ^Mn- 
quiry,"  containing  some  farther  observations  on  the  point 
in  debate,  and  an  answer  to  objections.  Another  tracft,  the 
publication  of  which  was  occasioned  by  the  ^'  Inquiry,"  was 
entitled  "  The  Sovereignty  of  the  Divine  Administration 
vindicated,  or  a  rational  Account  of  our  blessed  Saviour's 
remarkable  Temptation  in  the  Wilderness ;  the  Possessed 
at  Capernaum,  the  Demoniacs  at  Gadara,  and  the  Destruc- 
tion of  the  Swine :  with  free  Remarks  on  several  other  im- 
portant passages  in  the  New  Testament."  This  was  a  post- 
humous piece,  which  had  been  written  before  Mr.  Farmer's 
work  appeared,  by  Mr.  Dixon,  who  had  been  a  dissenting 
minister,  first  at  Norwich,  and  afterwards  at  Bolton  in 
Lancashire.  Mr.  Dixon  proposes  a  figurative  or  allego- 
rical interpretation  of  our  Lord's  temptation.  A  third  edi*- 
tion,  with  large  additions,  of  Mr.  Farmer's  ^^  Inquiry"  was 
published  in  1776.  In  1771,  he  published  <^  A  Disserta- 
tion on  Miracles,  designed  to  shew  that  they  are  arguments 
of  a  divine  interposition,  and  absolute  proofs  of  the  mission 
and  doctrine  of  a  Prophet,"  8vo.  Not  long  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  ^  Dissertation,"  a  notion  was  propagated, 
that  Mr.  Farmer  had  made  considerable  use  of  a  treatise  of 
Le  Molne's  on  the  same  subject,  without  acknowledging  it ; 
and  it  was  asserted,  that  his  book  had  the  very  same  view 
with  Mr.  Le  Moiue's,  and  was  a  copy  of  his  work.  Mf. 
Farmer  therefore  endeavoured  to  vindicate  himself  io  a 
pamphlet,  published  in  1772,  entitled  *^  An  Examination 
of  the  late  rev.  Mr.  Le  Moine^s  Treatise  on  Miracles,"  in 
which  he  enters  into  a  particular  discussioo  of  that  per- 
formance, and  a  defence  of  himself;  but  the  accusation 
continued  to  be  repeated,  particularly  by  a  writer  in  the 
London  Magazine. 

In  1775^  Mr.  farmer  gave  to  the  world  **  Essay  on  tb# 
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Demoniacs  of  the  ^ew  Testament,**  in  which  his  opfi- 
iiions  were  too  far  remote  from  those  of  the  Christian  world 
to  give  much  satisfaction.  It  was  ably  attacked  by  Dr. 
Worthington,  a  learned  clergyman,  who  had  already  fa- 
voured the  public  with  some  pious  ^nd  valuable  writings, 
in  **  An  impartial  Inquiry  into  the  case  of  the  Gospel  De- 
-moi)iacs,  with  an  Appendix,  consisting  of  an  essay  on 
Scripture  Demonology,"  1777.  There  were  some  things 
advanced  in  this  work,  which,  in  Mr.  Farmer's  opinion, 
deserved  to  be  considered ;  and  he  thought  that  certain 
parts  of  the  subject  were  capable  of  farther  and  fuller  illus- 
tration. He  printed,-  therefore,  in  1778,  **  Letters  to  the 
rev.  Dr.  Worthington,  in  answer  to  his  late  publication, 
entitled  An  impartial  Inquiry  into  the  case  of  the  Gospel 
Demoniacs."  Another  of  Mr.  Farmer's  antagonists  was 
the  late  rev.  Mr.  Fell,  a  dissenting  minister,  at  that  time  of 
Thaxted  in  Essex,  and  afterwards  one  of  the  tutors  of  the 
dissenting  academy  at  Homerton.  This  gentleman  pub- 
lished in  1779,  a  treatise,  entitled  "Dcemoniacs;  an  in- 
quiry into  the  Heathen  and  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  Dae- 
inons ;  in  which  the  hypotheses  of  the  rev.  Mr.  Farmer,  and 
others,  on  this  subject,  are  particularly  considered."  In 
this  Mr.  Fell  deduces  the  injurious  consequences  to  natu- 
ral and  revealed  religion  which  he  apprehends  to  result 
from  the  doctrines  advanced  in  the  **  Dissertation  on  Mi- 
racles," and  the  "  Essay  on  the  Demoniacs,"  but  acquits 
Mr.  Farmer  of  any  evil  design,  and  allows  ^<  that  he  really 
meant  to  serve  the  cause  of  virtue,  which  he  thought  could 
not  be  more  effectually  done  than  by  removing  every  thing 
^hich  appeared  to  him  in  the  light  of  superstition." 

Mr.  Farmer's  last  work  appeared  in  1783,  and  was  en- 
titled *^  The  general  prevalence  of  the  worship  of  Human 
Spirits  in  the  ancient  Heathen  Nations  asserted  and  proved." 
In  this  work,  which  had  little  success,  there  are  a  number 
of  notes  referring  to  Mr.  Fell,  and  which  shew  Mr.  Farmer*s 
lensibility  to  the  attack  that  had  been  made  upon  him  by 
that  writer.  Indeed,  says  his  panegyrist,  we  cannot. ap- 
. prove  of  the  oblique  manner  in  which  some  of  these  notes 
are  composed.  It  would  have  been  far  preferable  in  our 
author,  either  not  to  have  taken  any  notice  of  Mr.  Fell  at 
all,  or  to  have  done  it  in  a  more  open  and  manly  way. 
Mr.  Fell  was  not  backward  in  his  own  vindication.  This 
appeared  in  1785,  in  a  publication  entitled  "The  Idolatry 
x>i  Greece  and  Rome  distinguished  from  that  of  other 
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fa^then  nations  :  in  a  letter  to  the  reverend  llngH  Fartnter.'*- 
At  jihe  same  time  that  in  this  ttact  ample  retaliatioh  iff 
made  upon  Mr.  Farmer*  for  his  personal  sererities^ '  if 
appears  to  us  to  contain  many  things,  which,  tf  he  had 
continued  to  publish  on  the  subject,  would  have  beeU 
found  deserving  of  consideration  and  repiy^  ^ 

As  a  minister  Mr.  Farmer  received  every  mark  of  hohout* 
from  the  dissenters  which  it  was  in  their  power'  to  bestow.* 
For  a  great  number  of  years  he  preached  twi^e  a  day  ^t 
Walthamstowt  but,  an  associate  being  at  length  provtd^ 
for  him  at  that  place,  h^  became  in  1-7^1  afternoon^ 
preacher  to  the  congregation  of  Saltet|-han,  anrd  some^ 
time  after  was  chosen  one  of  the  Tuesday-lecturers  at  Sal'-' 
ters-hall.  .  He  was  also  a  trustee  of  the  rev.  Dr.  Daniet 
WiUiams's  various  bequests ;  and  he  was  likewise  one  of 
Mr.  Coward^s  trustees;  in  which  capaeity  he  becan^e  a 
dispenser  of  the  large  charities  that  had  been  left  by  the 
gentleman  with  whom  he  had  been  connected  in  early  life. 
As  Mr.  Farmer  advanced  in  years,  he  gradually  remitted 
of  his  employments  as  a  divine.  He  resigned  first,  in  1772; 
the  being  afternoon-preacher  at  Salters-hall ;  after  which^ 
in  1780,  he  gave  up  the  Tuesday  lectureship  of  the  same 
place.  In  his  pastoral  relation  at  Walthamstow  he  odn^ 
tinned  a  few  years  longer,  when  he  quitted  the  pulpit 
entirely.  In  these  several  cases  his  resignations  were  ac^ 
cepted  with  peculiar  regret*  After  he  had  ceased  to  be  a 
preacher,  it  was  his  general  custom  to  spend  part  of  th^ 
vdnter  at  Bath.  E^ly  in  1785,  Mr.  Farmer  was  afflicted 
with  almost  a.  total  failure  of  sight,  which,  however,  was 
restored  by  the  skilly  first  of  Baron  Wenzel,  and  aftler-i 
wards  of  Mr.  Wathen.  Infirmities,  however,  growing  upoii 
him,  he  departed  this  life  on  the  6th  of  February^  1787, 
in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age,  and  was'  buried  fti 
Walthamstow  church-yard,  in  the  same  ^  grave  with  his 
friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snell.  On  Sunday,  the  18th^  his 
funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  Mr.  Urwick,  of  Claphartr>, 
whose  discourse  was  printed.  In  his  last  will,  besides 
providing  handsomely  for  his  relations,  and  remembering 
his  servants,  he  left  a  hundred  pounds  to  the  fund  for  the 
widows  of  dissenting  ministers,  and  forty  pounds  to  the 
poor  of  Walthamstow  parish.  His  regard  to  the  family 
with  which  he  bad  so  long  been  connected,  and  to  which 
he  had  been  so  peculiarly  obliged,  was  testified  by  his 
Beqaeathing.pecaniary  legacies  to  every  member  of  tbat 
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fcinily.  Sauiler  legacies  were  left  bj  bim  to  others  of  hit 
iriends.  His  executors  were  Williaoi  Snell,  esq.  of  Clap* 
bam,  and  William  Hood,  esq.  of  Chancery-lane,  barrister;' 
the  first  the  sod,  and  the  second  one  of  the  grandsons  of 
Mr*  Farmer^s  great  patron.  To  another  grandson,  the  rev. 
Robert  Jacomb,  our  author  bequeathed  his  library,  with 
the  exception  of  such  classic  books  as  Mr.  Snell  might 
select ;  who  also  was  a  residuary  legatee,  in  conjunction 
with  his  sbter,  Mrs.  Hood.  In  this  will  he  also  made  his 
request  (for  that  is  the  term  used),  that  his  executors 
would  burn  his  sermons  and  manuscripts,  unless  he  should 
direct  <>therwise  by  a  separate  paper ;  and,  in  case  they 
should  not  do  i^  the  legacies  of  a  hundred  pounds  each, 
which  he  had  left  them,  were  to  be  null  and  void.  He  had 
yearly  completed  a  second  volume  on  the  demonology  of 
the  ancients ;  a  curious  dissertation  on  the  story  of  Balaam, 
which  he  had  transcribed  for  the  press,  and  for  the  printing 
pf  which  he  had  given  his  directions,  and  had  made  pre* 
paratioDs  for  a  second  edition  of  his  Treatise  on  Miracles, 
by  which  it  would  have  been  considerably  enlarged,  and 
highly  improved ;  all  iHiich  were  destroyed,  as,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  executors,  coming  within  the  intent  of  his 
will.  His  biographer  laments  bitterly  this  undistinguishing 
destruction,  which,  indeed,  seems  rather  too  much  to  re- 
semble what  happened  in  Don  Quixote's  library. 

As  to  his  general  character,  we  are  told  that  he  was 
particularly  excellent  in  the  pulpit,  and  that  bis  sermons 
were  rational,  spiritual,  evangelical,  and  not  unfrequently 
pathetic ;  that  he  bad  an  admirable  talent,  without  trim- 
ming, of  pleasing  persons  of  very  different  sentiments, 
aod  that  when  he  was  speaking  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
gospel,  there  was  a  swell  in  his  language  that  looked  as  if 
be  was  rising  to  a  greater  degree  of  orthodox  v  in  expres- 
sion than  some  persons  might  approve ;  but  U  never  came 
to  that  points  In  conversation,  be  was  lively  aod  brilUant  to 
an  uncommon  degree ;  and,  like  Doddridge,  he  sometimes 
went  far  enough  in  his  complimentary  language  to  persons 
present.  He  was  likewise  very  backward  in  readily  de- 
claring bis  sentiments,  when  asked  them,  concerning  par** 
ticular  topics,  livuig  writers,  or  recent  publications.  Any 
question  of  this  kind  not  unfrequently  produced  from  him, 
what  has  been,  ascribed  to  the  quakers,  another  question 
in  return.  He  appears,  however,  to  have  becfn  no  philo« 
#ophe(»  for  we  are  told  that  it  was  probably  some  feeling 
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of  his  Ust  work's  fio^  lutTing  met  with  the  attention  he 
expected,  which  dictated  the  order  concerning  the  burning 
of  his  manuscripts.  He  had  great  generosity  of  disposi* 
tton,  and  in  his  distributions  to  charitable  designs  and 
objects  went  to  Ibe  utmost  extent  of  his  proper^.  ^ 

FARMER  (RicHAaD),  D.  D.  a  learned  critic  and  dis^ 
tinguished  sclu>iar,  was  the  descendant  of  a  family  ]ong 
seated  at  Ratcliffe  Cnley,  a  hamlet  within  the  parish  of 
Shepey,  in  the  county  of  Leicester,  His  etandfather 
(who  died  in  1727,  ag^  sixty-three)  is  described  on  his 
tomb  in  St.  Mary's  church  at  Leicester  as  <<  John  Faritier 
of  Nuneaton,  gent.''  His  father,  who  was  largely  en« 
gaged  in  Leicester  in  the  business  of  a  maltster,  married  in 
1732-3,  Hannah  Knibb,  by  whom  he  had  6Te  sons  and 
four  daughters.  He  died  in  177S,  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
and  his  widow  in  1808,  at  the  adhranced  age  of  ninety^ 
seven.  The  subject  of  this  article  was  their  second  son, 
and  was  bom  in  Leicester,  Aug.  2S,  1735.  He  received  ' 
the  early  part  of  his  education  under  the  rev.  Gerrard 
Andrewes  (fiuher  of  the  present  dean  of  Canterbury)  in  the 
free  grammar-school  of  Leicester,  a  seminary  in  which 
many  eminent  persons  were  his  contemporaries.  About 
1753  he  left  the  school  with  an  excellent  character  for 
temper  and  talents,  and  was  entered  a  pensioner  at  Ema* 
nuel  college,  Cambridge,  when  Dr.  Richardson,  the  bio- 
grapher of  the  English  prelates,  was  master,  and  Mr. 
Bickham  and  Mr.  Hubbard  were  tutors.  Here  Mr.  Farmer 
applied  himself  chiefly  to  classical  learning  and  the  belies 
lettres,  with  a  predilection  for  the  latter,  in  which,  in  truth, 
be  was  best  qualified  to  shine.  He  took  his  degree  of 
B.  A.  in  1757,  ranked  all  a  senior  optime,  and  gained  the 
silver  cup  given  by  Emanuel  college  to  the  best  graduate 
of  that  year,  which  honorary  reward  is  still  preserved  with 
great  care  in  his  family.  His  only  Cambridge  verses  were 
a  poem  on  laying  the  foundation-stone  of  the  public  library 
in  1755,  and  a  sonnet  on  the  late  king's  death  in  1760. 

In  1760  he  proceeded  M*  A.  and  succeeded  as  classical 
tutor  to  Mr.  Bickham,  who  was  at  that  time  presented  to  the 
college-rectory  of  Loughborough,  in  Leicestershire.  He 
proved  an  excellent  classical  tutor,  and  bad  the  art  of 
gaining  the  esteem  of  his  pupils;  but,  having  less  attach- 
ment to  theology  and  mathematics,  he  is  thought  to  have 
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Men  leM  eealoils  io  recommendkig  tbose  studies,  altbougli 
he  pever  remitted  what  was  necessary  fot  the  purposes  of 
initiation^  .and  more  can  perhaps  seldom  be  achieved  by 
lyny  tutor  in  tiie  short  time  he  has  tor  direct  the  pursuits  of 
his  scholars.  At  what  time  he  took  orders  ii  net  mentioned, 
hut  djuring  his  being  tutor  he  spired  the  curacy  of  Swave- 
sey,  a  village  about  eight  miles  from  Cambridge.  The 
bent  of  his  private,  studies  being  to  ancient  literature  and 
antiquities,  he. ^ras  in  .1763  recommended  to,  and  elected 
a  fellow  of,  the:so^iety  of  antiquaries*  In  1765  be  setved 
the  office  of  junior  pi'octor  of  the  university.  In  May  of 
the  following,  year  he  published,,  from  the  university  press* 
proposals  for  a  hi^ory  of  the  town  of  Leicester,  ^  originally 
collected  by  WtUliain  Staveley,  esq.  barrister  at  law,  now 
first  offered  to.  tbr.  public  from  the  author's  MS.  with  very 
large  additions  aud  iioprovements,  &c.''  It  is  somewhat 
singular  that  Mr.  Farmer  should  mistake  the  name,  of 
Staveley,  which  was  Thomas^  both  in  these  proposals  and 
10  the  imprivuUur  which  he  obtained  for  it  in  1767.  That 
however  he  set  about  this  work  with  full  intention  of 
pursuing  it  with  diligence,  is.  evident  from  the  teuour  of 
many  of  the  letters  which  he  addressed  at  that  period  to 
some  eminent  antiquaries,  his  friends ;  but,  in  a  very  few 
months,  he  began  ^to  perceive  that  the  task  he  had  under- 
taken was  much  more  laborious  than  he  had  at  6rst  ima- 
giped.  He  clung  to  it,  however,  through  many  delays, 
sometimes  flattering  himself,  and  fiometimes  his  subscribers, 
that  it  would  be  completed,  until,  at  length,  when  he  had 
actually  begun  to  print  it,  he  took  the  advantage  of  his 
promotion  to  the  mastership  of  Emanuel  college,  and 
urging  that  as  an  excuse  for  discontinuing  his  labours,  ad- 
vertised to  return  the  subscription* money,  which  was  punc- 
tually done  when  called  for.  He  then  presented  the  MSS. 
and  plates  to  Mr.  Nichols,  who  has  since  completed  the 
history  both  of  the  town  and  county  of  Leicester,  with  a 
degree  of  spirit,  ability,  and  industry,  perhaps  unprece- 
dented in  this  department  of  literature. 

In  1766  Mr.  Farmer  published  his  justly  celebrated 
<'  Essay  on  the  Learning  of  Shakspeare,"  a  thin  octavo 
volume,  which  completely  settled  a  much  litigated  question^ 
contrary  to  the  opinions  of  many  eminent  writers,  in  a 
Qianner  that  carried  conviction  to  the  mind  of  every  one; 
who  had  either  carefully  or  carelessly  reflected  oh  the 
V  subject.    It  ma^  in  truth  be  pointed  out  as  a  master-piecej 
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whether  we  consider  the  sprightlioess  and  vivacity  with, 
which  it  is  written,  the  clearness  of  the  arrangement,  the, 
force  and  variety  of  the  evidence,  or  the  compression  of^ 
scattered  materials  into  a  narrow  com  pass ;«  materials  which 
inferior  writers  would  have  expanded  into  a  large  volume. 
A  second  edition  of  this  valuable  performance  was  called 
for  in  1767,  in  which  are  a  few  corrections  of  style ;  and  a 
third  was  printed  in  1789,  without  any  additions,  except  a 
note  at  the  end,  accounting  for  his  finally  abandoning  his 
intended  publication  of  the  Antiquities  of  Leicester./  It 
was  afterwards  added  to  the  prolegomena  of  Steevens's 
Shakspeare,  1 793, 1 5  vols,  and  in  the  two  subsequent  editions 
of  21  vols,  by  Mr.  Reed  in  1803,  and  Mr.  Harris  in  1812. 

In  1767  Mr.  Farmer  took  the  degree  of  B.  D.  andin 
1769  was  appointed  by  Dr.  Terrick,  then  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, to  be  one  of  the  preachers  at  the  chapel  royal,  White- 
hall. During  the  residence  in  London  which  this  office 
required,  he  lodged  with  the  celebrated  Dr.  Askew,  in 
Queen's  Square,  Bloomsbury,  and  became  himself  a  col- 
lector of  books  at  a  time  when  such  as  are  now  thought 
invaluable  could  be  picked  up  at  stalls  at  the  most  trifling 
pricey.  In  1775,  on  the  dealhof  Dr.  Richardson,  he  was 
chosen  master  of  Emanuel  college ;  Mr.  Hubbard,  the  se- 
nior fellow,  who  had  been  chosen,  declining  it,  with,  says 
Mr.  Cole,  "  his  wonted  moderation  and  disinterestedness, 
and  giving  his  full  suffrage  to  his  friend  Mr.  Farmer.'! 
He  now  took  the  degree  of  D.  D.  and  was  very  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  his  tutorship  by  Dr.  William  Bennet,  the  pre- 
sent very  learned  and  amiable  bishop  of  Cloyne.  In 
1775-6,  Dr.  Farmer  served,  in  his  turn,  theoffice  of  vice- 
chancellor.  During  his  holding  this  office  an  event  oc- 
curred, which  would  scarcely  be  worth  mentioning  ia  a 
life  of  Dr.  Farmer,  had  it  not  been  grossly  misrepresented. 
When  the  disturbances  in  America  had  become  serious, 
the  university  of  Cambridge,  with  numberless  other  loyal 
bodies,  voted  an  address  to  the  king,  appro^ng  of  the 
measures  adopted  by  government  to  reduce  the  colonies 
to  their  duty;  the  address,  however,  was  not  carried  una- 
nimously, and  was,  in  particular,  opposed  by  Dr.  John 
Jebb,  so  well  known  for  his  free  opinions  in  politics  and 
religion,  and  by  some  others,  of  whom,  one  man,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  caput,  carried  his  opposition  so  far,  as  actually 
to  refuse  the  key  of  the  place  which  contained  the  seal 
necessary  on  such  occasions.    In  this  emergency  the  vice*. 
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chancellor,  Dr.  Farmer;  is  said  to  have  forced  open  the 
door  with  a  sled^-hammer ;  and  this  act  of  violence  is 
called  courtly  zeal,  and  all  his  subsequent  preferments  are 
attributed  to  it.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  opening  of  this 
door  (of  a  chest)  was  not  an  act  of  intemperate  zeal.  The 
tfense  of  the  university  had  been  taken  ;  the  senate,  by  its 
vote,  had  given  its  sanction  to  the  measure  before  the  vice- 
chancellor  exerted  his  authority,  and  gave  his  servant  his 
official  orders  to  break  open  the  chest 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Barnardiston,  master  of  BeneU 
College,  Dr.  Farmer  was,  on  June  27,  1778,  unanimously 
elected  proto-bibiiothecarius,  or  principar  librarian  of  the 
university,  to  which  he  was  well  entitled  from  his  literary 
character,  and  in  which  office  he  afforded  easy  access  to 
the  public  library  to  men  of  learning  of  all  parties,  an 
obligation  which  some  have  not  repaid  by  the  kindest  re- 
gard for  his  memory.  Not  so  the  late  Mr.  Gilbert  Wake- 
field, who,  besides  other  grateful  notices,  says,  in  p.  94 — 
95  of  his  Life,  that  he  is  *^  acquainted  with  striking  instances 
of  liberality  in  Dr.  Farmer  towards  those  of  whose  integrity 
he  was  convinced,  however  opposite  their  sentiments*' — a 
character,  which,  although  Mr.  Wakefield  is  here  speaking 
of  the  mastership  of  the  college,  ipay  be  applied  to  Dn 
Fanner  throughout  the  whole  progress  of  his  life. 

In  April  1780,  Dr.  Farmer  was  collated  by  bishop  Hurd, 
then  bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  to  the  prebend  of 
Aldrewas,  and  the  chancellorship  annexed,  founded  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  Lichfield.  In  February  1782  he  was 
xnade  prebendary  of  Canterbury,  as  it  is  supposed,  through 
the  recommendation  of  the  then  first  minister,  lord  North, 
which  he  resigned  in  1788,  on  being  preferred  by  the  late 
Mr.  Pitt  to  a  residentiaryship  of  8t.  PauPs.  A  few  hours 
after  this  appointment,  he  jocosely  said  to  his  friend  Mr. 
Nichols,  ^'  I  could  now,  if  I  thought  proper,  cheat  the 
minister,  for  I  have  in  my  pocket  an  appointment  to  the 
residentiaryship  of  St.  PauPs,  without  having  resigned  the 
prebend  of  Canterbury." 

Dr.  Farmer  had  now  attained  the  utmost  of  his  wishes ; 
and  although  both  an  English  and  an  Irish  bishoprick  were 
offered  to  him,  he  declined  them,  for  which  various  reasons 
have  been  assigned.  One  is  certainly  erroneous.  It  has 
been  said  **  that  in  early  life  be  had  felt  the  power  of  love, 
and  had  suffered  such  a  disappointment  as  bad  sunk  deep 
in  bis  mind,  and  for  a  time  threatened  his  understanding. 
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From  t&at  period,  though  lie  reuined  his  faculties  entire, 
he  acquired  some  peculiarities  of  manuer,  of  which  he  was 
80  hr  conscious,  as  to  be  sensible  that  they  would  hardly 
become  the  character  of  a  bishop ;  beinj?  likewise  strongly 
attached  to  dramatic  entertainments  (which,  if  we  mistake 
uot,  the  English  bishops  never  witness),  and  delighting  ia 
clubs  where  be  could  have  rational  conversation  without 
state  or  ceremony  of  any  kind,  be  very  wisely  preferred 
bis  residentiaryship  to  thei  highest  dignity  in  the  church.** 
What  is  here  said  as  to  his  habits  being  incompatible  with 
the  character  of  a  bishop,  cannot  be  denied ;  but  these 
habits  were  partly  natural,  from  indolence  and  a  love  of 
ease,  and  partly  acquired  by  a  seclusion  from  polished 
socie^.  The  lady  to  whom  Dr.  Farmer  is  said  to  have 
been  attached,  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  sir  Thonias 
Hatton,  with  whom  he  became  acquainted  while  curate  of 
Swavesey.  Cole  says,  sir  Thomas  refused  his  consent,  and  . 
this  refusal  appears  to  have  been  given  in  1782,  when  Dr« 
Farmer  was  in  his  forty-seventh  year,  and  if,  as  Cole  af- 
firms, the  lady  was  then  only  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight 
years  of  age,  she  must  have  been  an  infant  when  Dr# 
Farmer  beotme  acquainted  with  her  father.  The  whole, 
however,  may  be  only  one  of  Cole's  gossiping  stories;  and 
whether  so  or  not.  Dr.  Farmer,  neither  at  this  or  any 
previous  time,  exhibited  any  symptoms  of  *^  disappointed 
love."  It  is  more  rational  to  suppose,  with  his  last  bio« 
grapber  {Mr.  Nichols),  that  when  he  arrived  at  that  situa- 
tion, as  to  fortune,  which  gave  him  a  claim  to  the  object 
of  his  affections,  he  found,  on  mature  reflection,  that  bis 
habits  of  life  were  then  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  changed 
into  those  of  domestic  arrangements  with  any  probable 
chance  of  perfect  happiness  to  either  party.  As  to  hh 
promotion  to  a  bishopric,  it  may  yet  be  added,  that 
although  few  men  have  been  more  beloved  by  an  extensive 
circle  of  friends  than  Dr«  Farmer,  there  was  not,  perhaps^ 
one  of  them  who  did  not  applaud  his  declining  that  station, 
or  who  did  not  think,  with  all  their  respect  for  him,  that 
he  would  not  have  appeared  to  advanuge  in  it.  It  is  not 
as  a  Divine  that  Dr.  Farmer  was  admired  by  bis  contem- 
poraries,  or  can  be  known  to  posteri^. 

Few  circumstances  of  Dr.  Farmer's  life  remain  to  be 
notited.     His  latter  years  were  nearly  equally  divided  ' 
between  Emanuel  college  and  the  residentiary-house  in 
Comer.    His  town  residence  was  highly  fisvourable 
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to  bis  love  of  literary  society^  and  for  many  years  he  was  a 
member  of  diflPerent  clubs  composed  of  men  of  letters,  by 
whom  he  was  much  esteemed.  He  died,  after  a  long  and 
painful  illness,  at  the  lodge  of  Emanuel  college,  Sept. 
Sy  1 797,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel.  His  epitaph  in  the 
cloisters  was  written  by  Dr.  Parr,  who,  in  another  place^ 
and  while  he  was  living,  said  of  him,  '^  His  knowledge 
is  various,  extensive,  and  recondite,  with  much  seeming 
negligence,  and  perhaps  in  later  yearis  some  real  relaxation ; 
he  understands  more,  and  remembers  more,  about  com- 
mon and  uncommon  subjects  of  literature,  tlian  many  of 
those  who  would  be  thought  to  read  all  the  day,  and  me- 
ditate half  the  night  In  quickness  of  apprehension,  and 
acuteness  of  discrimination,  I  have  not  often  seen  his  equal. 
Through  many  a  convivial  hour  have  I  been  charmed  with 
his  vivacity ;  and  upon  his  genius  i  have  reflected  in  many 
a  serious  mpment  with  pleasure,  with  admiration  ;  but  not 
without  regret,  that  he  has  never  concentrated  and  exerted 
all  the  great  powers  of  bis  mind  in  some  great  work,  upon 
some  great  subject  Of  his  liberality  in  patronizing  learned 
men  1  could  point  out  numerous  instances.  Without  the 
smallest  propensities  to  avarice,  he  possesses  a  lai^e  in- 
come ;  and  without  the  mean  submissions  of  dependence, 
he  is  risen  to  high  station.  His  ambition,  if  he  has  any, 
is  without  insolence ;  his  munificence  is  without  ostenta- 
tion ;  his  wit  is  without  acrimony ;  and  his  learning  without 
pedantry.^'  The  value  of  this  elegant  character  is  its  li* 
berality,  for  Dr.  Parr  avows  that  *^  upon  some  ecclesias- 
tical, and  many  political  matters,''  there  could  be  no  co* 
incidence  of  opinion.  From  rooted  principle  and  ancient 
habit.  Dr.  Farther  was  a  tory,  and  Dr.  Parr  is  a  whig;  it 
must  be  a  third  character,  grown  out  of  the  corruption  of 
all  principle,  that  would  injure  the  fair  fame  of  Dr.  Farmer 
by  attributing  his  rise  in  the  world  to  clerical  or  political 
subserviency. 

Besides  the  very  liberal  and  faithful  discharge  of  his 
duties  as  master  of  his  college,  Dr.  Farmer  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  benefactor  to  the  town  of  Cambridge,  for  by 
his  exertions  every  improvement  and  convenience  intro- 
duced for  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life,  were  either 
originally  proposed,  or  ultimately  forwarded  and  carried 
into  execution  by  him.  The  plan  for  paviiig,  watching, 
and  lighting  the  town,  after  many  ineffectual  attempts, 
was  accomplished  in  his  second  vice-chancellorship,  greatly 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.     As  a  magistrate,  he  was 
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active  and  diligent;  and  ot»  more  than  one  occasion  of 
riots,  displayed  great  firmness  of  mind  in  dangerous  con- 
junctnres.  In  his  office  of  residentiary  of  St.  Paul's,  if  he 
was  not  the  first  mover,  he  was  one  of  tbe-most  strenuoui 
advocates  for  introducing  the  monuments  of  our  iliustriou* 
heroes  and  men  of  talents  into  the  metropolitan  cathedral. 

His  library,  which  was  particularly  rich  in  scarce  tracts 
and  old  English  literature,  was  sold  by  Mr.  King  in  1798; 
a  sale  of  thirty-five  days,  which  produced  2,2 10/.  although 
the  books  are  supposed  to  have  cost  him  less  than  500/.-^ 
This  and  his  other  property  he  bequeathed  to  his  brother 
Joseph,  a  gentleman  many  years  a  much  respected  resi^ 
dent  at  Leicester,  who  died  in  1313.  Soch  was  his  indif^^ 
ference  to  money  matte'rs,  that  his  accounts  with  somo 
of  his  pupils  were  never  settled  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  became  necessary  to  re* 
mind  them  of  the  debts  they  had  early  contracted  with 
their  worthy  tutor,  and  which  still  remained  uncancelled. 
The  application  was  in  most  instances  attended  with  the 
desired  success.  The  debt  was  no  sooner  stated  than  dis- 
charged. The  mention  of  Dr.  Farmer's  name  precluded 
the  necessity  of  further  inquiry.  His  life,  they  knew,  was 
distinguished  by  the  most  disinterested  acts  of  generosity 
and  friendship.  Some  names  might  indeed  be  mentioned 
of  persons  who  were  disposed  to  controvert  the  justice  of 
these  claims,  and  to  prevaricate  rather  than  to  settle ;  but  * 
they 'were  few.* 

FARNABIE,  or  FARNABY  (Thomas),  a  learned  gram- 
marian, was  born  in  London  about  1575.  His  father  was 
a  carpenter  in  that  city  ;  his  grandfather  had  been  mayor 
of  Truro  in  Cornwall ;  and  bis  great-grandfather  was  an 
Italian  musician,  who  had  settled  in  England^.  After 
having  received  a  proper  grammatical  education,  he  was 
.  admitted  of  Merton-coUege,  Oxford,  in  the  beginning  of 
1590,  where  he  became  servitor  to  Mr.  Thomaus  French, 
fellow  of  that  college,  and  soon  <listinguished  himself  as  a 
youth  of  lively  parts  and  great  hopes.  Being,  however,  of 
an  unsettled  disposition,  he  abruptly  quitted  the  university, 
and,  abandoning  both  his  religion  and  his  country,  passed 

•  There  was  a  Giles  Farnaby,  a  musician,  wbo  was  a  contemporary  with  our 
anther,  and  of  whom  some  notice  is  taken  in  our  musical  histories,  but  could 
not  be  the  person  nMntioned  above. 

*  Nichols's  Bowyer. — Encyclop.  Britao.  Soppl. — Europ.  Mag.  Ttb.  180a — 
Cole's  MS  AthesiA  in  Brit.  Mi,if.— Stward's  Biographiaiia.^Bot««U'a  Xi£s  of 
ilohniOD.  '    , 
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over  to  Spain,  and-was  for  lome  time  educated  there  io 
a  college  belonging  to  the  Jesuiu.  At  length,  growing 
weary  of  the  severe  discipluie  of  the  institotioa,  he  found 
a  way  to  leave  it,  and  went  with  sir  Francis  Drake  and  sir^ 
John  Hawkins  in  their  last  Toy^;e,  in  1 595.  By  the  former 
of  these  great  naval  commanders  he  is  said  to  have  been 
held.in  some  esteem.  Mr.  Famabie  is  afterwards  reported 
to  have  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  Low  Countries.  No  ad*, 
vantage  was  gained  by  him  in  these  expeditions ;  for,  hav- 
ing been  reduced  to  much  distress,  he  landed  in  Cornwall, 
and  from  the  urgency  of  his  necessities  was  obliged  to  de- 
scend to  the  humble  employment  of  teaching  children  their 
bom-book.  Whilst  he  wa^  in  this  low  situation  he  did  not 
chuse  to  go  by  his  own  name,  but  changed  it  to  Thomas 
Bainrafe,  the  anagram  of  Farnabie.  By  degrees  he  rose 
to  those  higher  occupations  of  a  school-master  for  which 
he  was  so  %vell  qualified,  and  after  some  time,  he  fixed  at 
Martock  in  Somersetshire,  where  he  taught  a  grammar-- 
school  with  great  success.  In  1646,  when  Mr.  Charlet 
I>arby  was  called  to  teach  the  same  school,  he  found  in 
that  town,  .and  the  neighbourhood,  many  persons  who  had 
been  Mr.  Farnabie^s  scholars,  and  who,  in  their  grey  haiw, 
were  ingenious  men  and  good  grammarians.  From^  Mar- 
tock Mr.  Farnabie  removed  to  London,  and  opened  a 
school  in  Goldsmiths'-renu,  behind  Red-Cross-street,  near 
Cripplegate,  where  were  large  gardens  and  handsome 
houses,  together  with  all  the  accommodations  proper  for 
the  young  uoUemen  and  gentlemen  committed  to  bis  care. 
So  established  was  his  reputation,  that  at  one  time  the. 
number  of  his  scholars  amounted  to  more  than  three  hundred* 
Whilst  he  was  at.  the  head  of  this  school,  he  was  created 
master  of  arta  in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and  on  the 
S4th  of  April,  1616|  was  incorporated  to  the  same  degree 
at  Oxford. 

After  a  course  of  years,  on  account  of  some  diflPerences 
with  his  landlords,  and  the  frequent  sicknesses  which  oc- 
curred in  the  city,  Mr.  Famabie  determined,  in  1636,  to 
quit  London,  and  reside  at  Sevenoaks  in  Kent,  in  the 
Deighbourhood  of  which  town  (at  Otford)  he  had  purchased 
an  estate.  Here  he  renewed  his  former  occupation,  and, 
from  the  number  of  noblemen's  and  gentlemen's  sons  who 
boarded  with  him,  grew  so  rich  as  to  add  considerably  to  hia 
landed  property.  One  of  the  estates  purchased  by  him  waa 
near  Horsham  in  Sussex.  His  worb,  which  have  transmitted 
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hh  name  with  honour  to  posterity,  were  not  only  well  re- 
ceived at  home,  but  abroad,  and  have  been  applauded  by 
leveral  eminent  foreign  scholars.  When  the  civil  commo- 
tions broke  out, '  in  1641,  our  author  was' esteemed  to  be 
ill-affected  to  the  parliament,  because,  on  occasion  of  tba 
protestation's  being  urged  that  year,  he  had  said,  tliat  *^  it 
was  better  to  have  one  king  than  five  hundred.^'  .  Being 
afterwards  suspected  of  having  favoured  the  rising  of  the 
county  for  the  king  about  Tunbridge,  in  1643,  he  was 
imprisoned  in  Newgate,  and  thence  carried  on  shipboard. 
It  was  even  debated  in  the  bouse  of  commons  whether  he 
should  be  sent  to  America;  but  this  motion  being  rejected^ 
he  was  removed  to  Ely-bouse  in  Holborn,  where  he  re- 
mained for  a  considers^le  time.  It  is  insinuated  by  An- 
thony Wood,  that  some  of  the  members  of  both  houses, 
who  had  been  his  scholars,  were  amongst  those  who  urged 
bis  being  treated  with  severity.  Mr.  Farnabie  departed 
this  life  on  the  twelfth  of  June,  1647,  aged  seventy -^two, 
and  was  interred  in  the  chancel  of  the  church  at  Sevenoaks. 
lie  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Susanna,  daugh- 
ter of  John  Pierce,  of  Launcells,  in  Cornwall,  gent  Bf 
her  he  had  a  son  named  John,  who  became  a  captain  in 
king  Charles's  army,  and  inherited  his  father's  estate  iu- 
Sussex,  where  he  lived  in  good  esteem,  and  died  about 
the  beginning  of  1673.  Mr.  Famabie's  second  wife  was 
Anne,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  John  Howson,  bishop  of  Dur* 
ham,  by  whom  he  had  several  children.  One  of  them^ 
Francis,  succeeded  to  his  father's  estate  at  Kippington,  in 
the  parish  of  Sevenoaks.  From  this  gentleman  Anthony 
Wood  derived  his  information  concerning  the  particuhurs 
of  our  famous  school-master's  life,  and  asserts  that  he  was 
the  chief  grammarian,  rhetorician,  poet,  Latinist,  and  Gre^ 
cian,  of  his  time.  Wood  adds,  that  his  school  was  so 
much  frequented,  that  more  churchmen  and  statesmen 
issued  from  it,  than  from  any  school  taught  by  one  man  in 
England. 

His  works  are:  1.  ^  Notas  ad  Juvenalis  et  Persii  Saty* 
ras,"  Lond.  1612,  Sva  The  third  edition  was  printed  at 
London,  in  1620,  under  the  following  title  :  <^  Juoii  Juve* 
nalis  et  Aoli  Persii  Flacci  SatyrsB :  cum  annota^ionibus  ad 
marginem,  quse  obscnrissima  qusque  dilucidare  possioc 
Tertia  Editio,  prioribus  multo  emendador  et  auctior.'*  Thf 
Vook  is  dedicated  to  Henry  prince  of  Wales,  who  received 
the  author  very  kindly,  and  in  some  measure  cQmmaode4 
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bim  to  write  such  comments  on  all  the  Latin  poets.  I4 
"  NotaB  ad  Senecae  Tragoedias/'  Lond.  1613,  8vo.  The 
third  edition  was  printed  at  the  same  place,  in  1634,  under 
the  following  title:  "  L.  et  M.  Annsei  Seneca  Tragoediae. 
^^ost  omnes  omnium  editione.s  recensionesque  editio  tertia 
auctior  et  emendatior,  opera  et  studio  Thomae  Farnabii.'* 
To  this  edition  is  prefixed  a  privilege  granted*  him  from  the 
king,  dated  October  1634,  for  the  sole  printing  of  that, 
and  .several  other  of  his  works,  for  one-and-twenty  years. 
The  book  is  accompanied  with  commendatory  verses,  by 
Daniel  Heinsius,  Richard  Andrews,  M.  D.  Hugh  Holland, 
Laurence  Whitaker,  and  Na.  Tomkins.  3.  "  Notae  ad 
Martialis  Epigrammata,"  Lond.  1615,  8vo.  Other  editions 
in  12mo,  were  afterwards  printed,  both  at  London  and 
Geneta.  These  notes  were  dedicated  to  sir  Robert  Kille- 
grew.  4.  "  Lucani  Pharsalia,  siveTde  Bello  Civili  Caesaris 
ct  Pompeii  Libri  X.  Adjectis  ad  marginem  notis  T.  Farna- 
bii,  quae  loca  obscuriora  illustrent,*'  London,  1618,  8vo. 
Dedicated  to  sir  Francis  Stuart.  To  this  edition  are  pre- 
fixed commendatory  verses  by  R.  A.  M.  D.and  Mr.  Selden. 
5.  "  Index  Rhetoricus  Scholis  et  Institution!  tenerioris 
JEtatis  accommodatus,"  Lond.  1625,  8vo.  To  an  edition 
published  in  the  same  city,  in  1646,  were  added,  "  For- 
mulae Oratoriae  et  Index  Poeticus,"  The  fifth  edition  was 
printed  at  London,  in  1654,  under  the  following  title: 
"  Index  Rhetoricus  et  Oraiorius,  Scholis  et  Institutioni 
tenerioris  ^tatis  accommodatus.  Cui  adjiciuntur  Formulae 
Oratoriae  et  Index  Poeticus.  OperSLet  studio  ThoiViae  Far- 
nabii.  Editio  quinta,  prioribus  emendatior."  This  book 
is  dedicated  to  Dominico  Molino,  Senator  of  Venice.  The 
Index  Poeticus,  annexed  to  this,  was  first  printed  at  Lon- 
don in  1634.  In  the  preface  to  the  **  Index  Rhetoricus,'* 
Mr.  Farnabie  informs  his  readers,  that  he  had  published, 
about  twenty  years  before,  his  Scheme  of  Tropes,  in  verse, 
without'  his  name;  which,  meeting  with  success,  was 
claimed  by  a  certain  plagiary;  upon  which  bur  author 
composed  his  "  Index  Rhetoricus."  Mons.  Gibert  speaks 
of  this  work  with  commendation,  and  observes  that  Mons. 
Baillet  has  passed  a  fitvourable  judgment  upon  it;  Father 
Vavasseur,  though  he  affirms  that  Mr.  Farnabie's  Latin  is 
sometimes,  exceptionable,  allows  him,  nevertheless,  to  have 
been  a  diligent  and  learned  writer.  6.  "  Florilegium  Epi- 
grammatum  GraecoruOi,  eorumque  Latino  versu  a  variis 
redditorum,""  London,  1629^  8vo,  &c.     7.  ",Not«  ad  Vir- 
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giiiuin/'  London,  1634,  8vo.  8.  "  Systema  Grammati- 
cum,"  London,  1641,  8vo.  King  Charles  the  First  ordered 
Mr.  Farnabie  to  write  a  Latin  grammar,  for  the  use  of  all 
the  schools,  when  that  which  had  been  established  by  law, 
and  against  which  many  complaints  had  been  made,  was  to 
be  reformed.  9.  "Notae  in  Ovidii  Metamorphoses,"  Paris, 
1637,  folio;  and  London,  in  12mo,  1677,  &c.  10.  «<  Phra- 
siologia  Anglo-Latina,"  London,  8vo.  11."  Tabulae  Grae- 
cae  Linguae,"  London,  4to.  12.  "Syntaxis,"  London,  8vo. 
13.  "  Notae  in  Terentium."  Our  author  had  finished  his 
notes  upon  Terence  only  as  far  as  the  fourth  comedy, 
when  he  died.  But  Dr.  Meric  Casaubon  completed  the 
two  last  comedies,  and  published  the  whole  at  Londoh, 
1651,  I2mo.  Anthony  Wood  hath  added  to  the  catalogue, 
'^  Epistolae  vari;^  ad  doctissimos  Virqs."  But  this  au'ticle 
does  not  refer  to  a  distinct  publication,  but  to  the  letters 
occasionally  written  by  Farnabie  to  learned  men,  and  par* 
ticularly  to  Vossius.  * 

FARNEWORTH  (Ellis),  distinguished  by  translating 
some  capital  authors,  was  born  (as  is  presumed)  at  Bonte- 
shall  in  Derbyshire,  where  his  father,  of  the  same  names, 
was  rector.  He  was  bred  first  at  Chesterfield  school  under 
Mr.  William  Burrow,  a  celebrated  maister,  and  afterwards 
removed  to  Eton.  He  was  admitted  ^of  Jesus  college^ 
Cambridge;  and  matriculated  Dec.  17,  1730.  .In  1734 he 
took  his  degree  of  B.  A.  and  in  1738  that  of  M.  A.  In' 
1762  he  was  presented  by  Dr.  James  Yorke,  dean  of  Lin- 
coln,, to  the  rectory  of  Carsington  in  Derbyshire ;  but  did 
not  enjoy  it  long,  as  be  died  March  25,  1763.  His  pub« 
lications  were,  1.  "  The  life  of  Pope  Sixtus  V.  translated 
from  the  Italian  of  Gregorio  Leti,  with  a  preface,  prole- 
gomena, notes,  and  appendix,  1754,^'  folio.  2.  ^<  Davila's 
History  of  France,"  1757,  2  vols.  4to.  3.  "A  translation 
of  the  works  of  Machiayel,  illustrated  with  annotations, 
dissertations,  and  several  new  plans  on  the  art  of  war,'* 
1761,  2  vols.  4to:  reprinted  in  1775,  4  vols.  8vo.  4.  "A 
abort  history  of  the  Israelites,  from  the  French  of  the  abb6 
de  Fleury,"  1756,  '8vo,  has  been  attributed  to  him,  but  it  ' 
was  his  only  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Thomas  Bedford  (son 
of  Hilkiah),  who  gave  him  the  translation,  Jn  hopes  that  he 
might  raise  some  money  by  it,  as  he  was  then  poor.     None 

*  Biog.  Brit. — Ath.  Ox.  vol.  II.— G«a.  Pitt  whert  bU  Lift  wai  firgt  inserted. 
— Niceren,  Yol.  XVI. 
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indeed  of  his  works  appear  to  have  been  profitable,  al- 
though his  translation  of  MachiaTel»  which  he  literally 
^'  hawked  round  the  town/*  now  sells  at  a  very  high  price. 
On  one  occasion  Dr.  Addenbroke,  dean  of  Lichfield,  re« 
commended  him  to  translate  Spelman's  Life  of  Alfred  from 
the  Latin  into  English,  and  Farneworth  was  about  to  have 
begun,  when  Or.  Pegge  luckily  informed  him  that  the  Life 
of  Alfred  was  originally  written  in  English,  and  thenco 
translated  into  Latin.  Mr.  Farneworth  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  author  of  a  ludicrous  and  pleasant  account  of 
Powell,  the  fire-eater,  in  Gent.  Mag.  1755,  signed  Philo- 
pyrphagus  Ashburniensis.  He  was  at  that  time  curate  to 
the  rev.  John  Fitzherbert,  vicar  of  Ashbourne. ' 

FARQUHAR  (Georo£),  an  ingenious  comic  writer, 
was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  in  Ireland,  and  born  at  Lon- 
donderry in  1678,  where  he  received  the  rudiments  of 
education,  and  discovered  a  genius  early  devoted  to  the 
muses.  When  he  was  very  young,  he  gave  specimens  of 
his  poetry ;  and  discovered  a  force  of  thinking,  and  tarn 
of  expression,  much  beyond  his  years.  His  parents,  hav* 
ing  a  numerous  issue,  could  bestow  on  him  no  other  for- 
tune than  a  liberal  education:  therefore,  when  he  was 
qualified  for  the  university,  be  was  sent  in  1694  to  Trinity- 
college,  in  Dublin.  He  made  great  progress  in  his  studies, 
mod  acquired  a  considerable  reputation :  but  his  gay  and 
*  volatile  disposition  could  not  long  relish  the  gravity  and 
letirement  of  a  college  life,  and  therefore,  sooh  quitting 
it,  he  betook  himself  to  the  diversions  of  the  stage,  and 
got  admitted  into  the  company  of  the  Dublin  theatre.  He 
kad  the  advantage  of  a  good  person,  and  ^^s  well  received 
as  an  actor,  though  his  voice  was  somewhat  weak:  for 
which  reason  he  resolved  to  continue  on  the  stage,  till 
something  better  should  offer.  But  his  resolution  was  soon 
broken  by  an  accident :  being  to  play  the  part  of  Guyo- 
mar,  who  kills  Vasquez,  in  Drydeo's  **  Indian  Emperor,^ 
and  forgetting  to  exchange  his  sword  for  a  foil,  in  the  en- 
gagement he  wounded  his  brother  tragedian,  who  repie- 
^Mnted  Vasquez^  very  dangerously ;  and  though  the  wound 
4id  not  prove  mortal,  yet  he  was  so  shocked  at  it,  that  he 
determined  never  more  to  appear  on  the  stage. 

Soon  after  this,  having  now  no  inducement  to  remain  at 
Dublin,  he  went  to  London,  where,  in  1696,  the  cele- 

>  Nichols*!  Bowyer. 
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brated  actor  Wilks  prevailed  upon  him  to  write  a  play,  and^ 
knowing  his  humour  and  abilities,  assured  him,  that  he 
was  considered  by  all  as  fitter  to  furnish  compositions  for 
the  stage,  than  to  act  those  of  other  writers.  Another  en- 
couragement, which  suffered  him  to  exercise  his  genius  at 
leisure,  he  owed  to  the  earl  of  Orrery,  a  patron  as  wefl  as 
a  master  of  letters,  who  conferred  a  lieutenant^s  commis- 
sion upon  him  in  his  own  regiment  in  Ireland,  which  Far- 
quhar  held  several  years,  and  gave  several  proofs  both  of 
courage  and  conduct.  In  1698,  his  first  comedy,  called 
*'  "Love  in  a  Bottle,"  appeared  on  the  stage ;  and  for  its 
sprightly  dialogue  and  busy  scenes,  was  well  received 
by  the  audience.  In  1700  he  produced  his  "  Constant 
Couple,  or,  Trip  to  the  Jubilee,"  it  being  then  the  jubilei 
year  at  Rome,  when  persons  of 'all  countries '  flocked 
thither,  for  pardons  or  amusements.  In  the  character  of 
sir  Harry  Wildair,  our  author  drew  so  gay  and  airy  a  cha- 
racter, so  suited  to  Wilks^s  talents,  and  so  animated  by  his 
gesture  and  vivacity  of  spirit,  that  the  player  gained  almost 
as  much  reputation  as  the  poet.  Towards  the  end  of  this 
year,  Farquhar  was  in  Holland,  probably  upon  his  military 
duty:  and  he  has  given  a  very  facetious  description  of 
those  places  and  people,  in  two  of  his  letters,  dated  from 
the  Brill  and  from  Leyden:  in  a  third,  dated  from  the 
Hague,  he  very  humourously  relates  how  merry  he  was 
there,  at  a  treat  made  by  the  earl  of  Westmoreland ;  while 
not  only  himself,  but  king  William,  and  others  of  his  sub- 
jects, were  detained  there  by  a  violent  storm.  There  is 
also  among  his  poems,  an  ingenious  copy  of  verses  to  his 
mistress  upon  the  same  subject.  This  mistress  is  supposed 
to  have  been  Mrs.  Oldfield,  whom  he  first  recommended 
to  the  stage.  In  1701  he  was  a  spectator,  if  not  a  mourner, 
at  Dryden*s  funeral ;  for  the  description  he  has  given  of  it 
^n  one  of  his  letters,  affords  little  indication  of  sorrow.   ^ 

Encouraged  by  the  great  success  of  his  last  play,  he 
wrote  a  continuation  of  it,  in  1701,  called,  "  Sir  Harry 
Wildair,  or.  The  Sequel  of  the  Trip  to  the  Jubilee :" 
in  which  Mrs.  Oldfield  obtained  as  much  reputation,  and 
was  as  greatly  admired  in  her .  part,  as  Wilks  was  ill 
his.  In  1702  he  published  his  "  Mfscellanies,  or,  col- 
lection of  poems,  letters,  and  essays,"  which  contain  a 
variety  of  humourous  and  pleasant  sallies  of  fancy.  Tt 
is  siud,  that  some  of  the  letters  were  published  fronl 
copies  returned  to  bio),  at  bis  request,  by  Mrs,  OldfieldT. 

Vx)L.3UV.  K 
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There  is  at  the  end  of  them,  ^^  A  discourse  upon  Comedy^ 
in  reference  to  the  English  stage  ;^*  and  in  one  of  the  Iet«- 
ters^  *'  The  Picture,"  containing  a  description  and  cha* 
racter  of  himself,  from  which  we  learn  that  he  was  very 
ingenuous,  very  good-natured,  and  very  thoughtless.  In 
1703  he  brought  out  another  lively  comedy  called  **  Tlje 
Inconstant,  or,  the  way  to  win  him :"  but  the  fashion  now 
turning  towards  Italian  and.  French  operas,  this  comedy, 
although  not  inferior,  was  received  more  coldly  than  the 
former.  Farquhar  was  married  this  year,  and,  as  was  at 
first  reported,  to  a  great  fortune ;  which  indeed  he  ex<p 
pected,  but  was  ipiserably  disappointed.  The  lady  had 
fallen  in  love  with  him,  and  so  violent  was  her  passion, 
that  she  resolved  to  have  him  at  any  rate :  and  as  she  knew 
he  was  too  much  dissipated  to  foil  in  love,  or  to  think  of  ma^ 
trimony,  unless  advantage  was  annexed  to  it,  she  first 
caused  a  report  to  be  spread  of  her  being  a  great  fortune, 
and  then  had  him  persuaded  that  she  was  in  love  with 
him.  He  married  her :  and  though  he  found  himself  de* 
ceived,  his  circumstances  embarrassed,  and  his  family  in- 
creasing, he  never  once  upbraided  her  for  the  imposition, 
but  behaved  to  her  with  all  the  delicacy  and  tenderness  of 
an  indulgent  husband. 

Very  early  in  1704,  a  farce  called  "  The  Stage-coach,'* 
In  the  composition  of  which  he  was  jointly  concerned  with 
another,  made  its  first  appearance,  and  was  well  received. 
His  next  comedy,  named  **  The  Twin-Rivals,*'  was  played 
in  1705;  and  in  1706,  his  comedy,  called  ''The  Recruit- 
ing Officer."  He  dedicated  this  "  to  all  friends  round  the 
Wrekin,"  a  noted  hill  near  Shrewsbury,  where  he  had 
been  to  recruit  for  his  company ;  and  where,  from  his  ob- 
servations on  country  life,  the  manner  in  which  serjeanu 
inveigle  clowns  to  ^nlist,  and  the  loose  behaviour  of  the 
officers  towards  the  milk-maids  and  country  girls,  he  col- 
lected matter  sufficient  to  form  a  comedy  which  still  holds 
its  place  on  the  stage.  His  last  comedy  was  ''  The  Beaux 
Stratagem,"  of  which  he  did  not  lire  to  enjoy  the  full  suc- 
cess. The  characters  in  this  play  were  all  said  to  have 
been  taken  from  originals  then  living  in  or  near  the  city  of 
Litchfield ;  and  the  last  of  them,  Thomas  Bond,  a  servant 
in  the  family  of  sir  Theophilus  fiiddulph,  died  in  1759. 
lie  was  the  Scrub.  This  perhaps  of  all  his  pieces  has  re- 
liaained  longest,  and  is  oftenest  acted  on  the  stage.  To- 
wards the  close  of  hi;s  short  life,  he  was  unhappily  oppressed 
with  some  debts :  and  this  obliged  him'  to  make  application 
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""td'a  <5oiirtier,  who  had  formerly  made  him  many  profesnons 
'  of  friendship.  His  pretended  patron  advised  him  to  co^- 
'vert  his  commission  into  the  money  he  wanted,  aikl 
pledged  his  honour  that  in  a  short  time  he  would  provide 
him  another.  This  circumstance  appearing  favourable, 
and  unable  to  bear  the  thoughts  of  want,  he  sold  his 
commission :  but  when  he  renewed  his  application^  mmA 
represented  his  distressed  situation,  his  noble  patron  had 
forgot  his  promise,  or  rather,  perhaps,  had  never  the  least 
intention  to  fulfil  it.     This  distracting  disappointment  so 

Ereyed  upon  his  mind,  as  to  occasion  his  death,  April,  ]  707> 
efore  he  was  thirty  years  of  age.  #oon  after,  the  follow- 
ing  letter  to  Mr.  Wilks  was  found  among  his  papers: 
^^  Dear  Bob,  I  have  not  any  thing  to  leave  thee  to  perpe- 
tuate my  memory  but  two  helpless  girls ;  look  upon  them 
sometimes,  and  think  of  him  that  was  to  the  last  moment 
of  his  life,  thine,  George  Farquhar.^'  This  recommenda- 
tion, which  resembled  the  celebrated  testament  of  Euda- 
jo&idas,  was  duly  regarded  by  Wilks ;  and  when  the  girls 
became  of  an  age  to  be  put  out  into  the  world  in  business, 
he  procured  a  benefit  for  each  of  them,  to  supply  the  ne- 
*ce8sary  resources. 

r  The  success  of  Farquhar's  comedies  is  said,  in  general, 
far  to  have  exceeded  his  own  expectations;  and  of  his 
isierits  as  a  writer,  various  opinions  have  been  entertained. 
It  may  be  allowed,  however,  that  he  was  usually  happy  in 
the  choice  of  his  subjects,  and  adorned  them  with  a  great 
.variety  of  characters  and  incidents :  that  his  style  is  pure 
and  unaffected ;  his  wit  natural  and  flowing ;  and  his  plots 
generally  well  contrived.  Licentiousness  has  been  justly 
objected  to  his  comedies,  which  was  the  vice  of  the  times. 
Pope  used  to  call  him,  a  farce-writer ;  but  his  productions 
were  so  pleasing,  that  many  years  ago  his  works  had  gone 
through  eight  editions ;  and  to  this  day  his  comedies  keep 
their  rank  upon  the  suge. 

Of  his  family,  his  wife  died  in  circumstances  of  thet  ut<i 
most  indigence :  one  of  his  daughters  was  married  to  an 
inferior  tradesman,  and  died  soon  after.  I'be  other  iq 
1764  was  living,  in  indigent  circumstances,  without  any 
knowledge  of  refinement  in  sentiments  or  expences;  she 
seemed  to  take  no  pride  in  her  father^s  fame,  and  was  in 
every  respect  fitted  to  |»er  humble  station.  ^  ^ 

^  Bisc>  Brit/— Biof .  Pfwn.^-Cibboi'f  tivet^^-Spente'ji  AnecdotM  MS^ 
X  2        , 
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FARR  (Samuel),  an  eminent  physician  at  Taunton,  w^ 
Voipn  in  1741,  of  parents  who  were  protestant  diuentcucty 
^nd  was  first  educated  at  the  dissenting  acadeioy  at  War- 
rington, from  whence  he  removed  to  Edinburgh,  and  there 
9tikd  at  Leyden  pursued  his  medical  studies,  taking  his 
degree  at  the  latter  university.  He  afterwards  settled  at 
Taunton,  where  he  was  highly  esteemed  for  bis  skill  and 
-personal  character*  To  the  learning  which  peculiarly 
qualified  him  for  his  profession,  he  united  a  considerabte 
acquaintance  with  general  literature  anci  science ;  and  with 
medical  knowledge  and  judgment,  he  possessed  the  powefs 
of  instructing  and  e^ertaining,  as  the  lively  and  sensible 
companion  of  the  social  hour.  He  ^leA  March  11,  1795, 
at  the  house  of  John  Fisher,  esq.  Up^ott,  near  Taunton. 
His  publications,  in  mosti  of  which  he  discovers  much 
original  observation,  extensive  experieace,  a^nd  correct 
theory,  were,  1.  ''An  Essay  on  th^  medical  virtues  of 
Acids,"  1769,  12mp.  2.  '*  AphQrismi  de  Marasmo,  ex 
summis  medicis  collecti,*'  1772,  12ma  His  attention  te 
the  subject  of  consumption  produced  again,  3. ''  Inquiry 
into  the  propriety  of  Blood-letting  in  Consmoptio^,*'  1775, 
8vo.  Although  he  does  not  absolutely  prohibit  blood* 
letting,  he  seems,  to  place  little  reliance  on  it  in  this  cruel 
disorder.  4.  ''  The  History  of  Epidemics ;  by  Hippocrates, 
in  seven  books,  translated  into  English  firoiafi  tbe  Greek, 
with  notes  and  observations,  and  a  preliminary  disserta- 
tion on  the  nature  and  cause  of  infection,*'  1781,  4ta  In 
this  work  are  not  a  few  errors  in  judgment,  proceedings 
probably,  from  a  too  great  attachment  to  the  authority  (^ 
Hippocrates.  Dr.  Farr  acquired  more  reputation  by  hi^ 
last  work,  5.  ''  The  Elements  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  ^ 
to  which  are  a4ded,  directions  for  preserving  the  Public 
Health,"  1788,  8vo.' 

FARRAR.     See  FERRAR- 

FASSOLO  (Bernardino),  of  Pavia,  an  artist  who 
flourished  about  1518,  was  a  pupil  or  imitator  of  Lionasdo 
da  Vinci,  and  the  most  suceessful  of  all  bis  imitators,  Luina 
perhaps  excepted,  if  he  be  judged,  by  the  only  picture,, 
which,  without  hesitation,  may  be  ascribed  to  him.  This 
picture,  which  belonged  to  the  gallcury  of  prince  Braschi,. 
vas  carried  by  the  French  to  that  of  t))e  Louvre,  and  re- 
presents, in  a  groupe  of  natural  siWf  tbe.Madonoa  with  tha 
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Irifktit  on  her  lap  :  the  mother  in  qtliet  rejio^,  with  beni 
eyes,  and  absorbed  in  meditation ;  her  simple  attitude  is 
<;ontrasted  by  the  lively  one  of  the  child,  who  seems  td 
take  refuge  at  her  neck  and  breast  from  some  external 
object.  Tb«  picture  is  inscribed  ^<  Bernardinus  Faxolus 
de  Papia  fecit,  15I8."» 

FASTOLFF  (John),  knight,  and  knight-banneret,  a 
Valiant  and  renowned  general,  governor,  and  nobleman  ia 
f*rance,  duting  our  conquests  in  that  kingdom,  under  king 
Henry  IV.  V.  and  VI.  oif  England,  and  knight-companion 
of  the  most  noble  order  of  the  garter,  has  been  supposed, 
from  the  title  of  his  French  barony,  and  from  hb  name 
being  so  often  corruptly  mentioned  in  the  French  histories^ 
owing  to  his  long  residence,  and  many  engagements  in 
the  Wars  there,  to  have  been  born  in  France,  at  least  of 
French  extraction.  Others,  allowing  him  to  have  beea 
tL  native  of  England,  have  no  less  erroneously  fixed  bis 
birth-place  in  Bedfordshire;  but  it  is  well  known  that  h^ 
was  descended  of  an  ancient  and  famous  English  family  in 
the  county  of  Norfolk,  which  had  flourished  there  and  ia 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  in  very  honourable  distinction, 
before  the  conquest:  and  from  a  train  of  illustrious  an- 
cestors, many  of  them  dignified  with  the  honour  of  knight* 
hood,  invested  with  very  eminent  employments,  and  pos- 
sessed of  extensive  patrimonies.  But  one  of  the  principal 
branches  being  seated  at  Castre  in  Fleg  near  Great  Tar- 
mouth  in  that  county,  which  estate  descending  to  these 
ancestors,  he  afterwards  adorned  with  a  noble  &mtly  seat, 
it  is  presumed  he  was  born  there,  or  in  Yarmouth.  His 
father  was  John  FastolfF,  esq.  of  that  town,  a  man  of  con* 
siderable  account,  especially  for  his  public  benefactions, 
pious  foundations,  &c.  His  mother  was  Mary,  daughter 
of  Nicholas  Park,  esq.  and  married  to  sir  Richard  Mortimei*, 
of  Attleburgh ;  and  this  their  son  was  bom  in  the  latter 
end  of  king  Edward  the  Hld^s  reign.  As  he  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty,  in  1459,  his  birth  could  not  happen  later 
than  1378.  It  may  fairly  be  presumed  he  was  grounded 
as  well  in  that  learning  and  other  accomplishments  which 
af^rwards,  improved  by  his  experience  and  sagacity,  reu«* 
dered  him  so  famous  in  war  and  peace,  as  in  thost^  virtuous 
^nd  religious  principles  which  governed  his  actions  to  the 
hst.    His  father  dying  before  he  was  of  age,  the  care  of 
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his  person  and  estate  were  committed  to*  John  duke  of 
Bedford,  who  was  afterwards  the  most  wise  and  able  regent 
of  France  we  ever  bad  tbere ;  and  be  was  tbe  last  ward 
frhich  tbat  duke  had :  others,  indeed,  say  that  be  was 
trained  up  in  tbe  Norfolk  family,  which  wiU  not  appear 
improbable  when  we  consider  that  it  was  not  unusual  ia 
^ose  times  for  young  noblemen  whilst  under  wardship  to 
be  trained  under  others,  especially  ministers  of  sute,  ia 
their  bouses  and  families,  as  in  academies  of  behaviour,  and 
to  qualify  them  for  the  service  of  their  country  at  home 
or  abroad.  But  if  he  was  under  Thomas  Moworay  duke 
of  Norfolk,  while  he  enjoyed  that  title,  it  could  be  but 
one  year,  that  duke  being  banished  the  kingdom  by  king 
ilichard  II.  in  139^,  though  his  younger  son,  who  was 
restored  to  that  title  many  years  after,  might  be  one  of  sir 
John  FastoliTs  fepffees.  And  it  is  pretty  evident  that  he 
^ras,  but  a  few  y^ars  after  tbe  banishment  of  that  duke,  in 
some  considerably  post  under  Thomas  of  Lancaster^  after- 
guards duke  of  Clarence,  and  second  son  of  the  succeeding 
king  Henry  IV.  This  Thomas  was  sent  by  his  father  so 
early,  according  to  some  writers,  as  the  second  year  of  his 
reign,  which  was  in  1401,  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.  And 
it  is  not  improbable  that  FastolfF  was  then  with  him  ;  for 
we  are  informed  by  William  of  Wyrcestre,  that  in  the  sixth 
and  seventh  years  of  the  said  king  Henry,  that  is,  in  1405 
and  1406,  this  John  Fastolff,  esq.  was  continually  with 
him.  And  the  same  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  was  again 
there  in  1408,  10  Henry  IV.  and  almost  to  the  beginning 
of  the  next  year,  when  it  is  no  less  probable  that  Fastolff 
was  still  with  him;  for,  in  the  year  last  mentioned,  w^ 
find  that  he  was  married  in  that  kingdom  to  a  rich 
young  widow  of  quality,  named  Milicent,  lady  Castlecomb> 
daughter  of  Robert  lord  Tibetot,  and  relict  of  sir  Stephen 
Scrope,  knight;  the  same,  perhaps,  who  is  mentioned, 
though  not  with  the  title  of  knighthood,  by  sir  P.  Ley- 
cester,  to  have  been  the  said  lord  lieutenant's  deputy  of 
Ireland,  during  most  of  the  intervals  of  bis  return  to  Eng- 
land ;  which  deputy- lieutenant  died  in  his  office  the  same 
year.  This  marriage  was  solemnized,  in  Ireland  on  the 
feast  of  St.  Hilary,  1408^  and  Fastolff  bound  himself  in 
the  sum  of  1000/.  to  pay  her  100/.  a  year,  for  pin-nnoney 
during  life;  and  she  received  the  same  to  the  24th  year  of 
Jting  Henry  VI.  The  lands  in  Wiltshire  and  Yorkshire 
^liicb  cajne  to  Fastolff  bj^  this  marriage  with  the  said  lady. 
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descended  to  Stephen  Le  Scrope,  her  son  and  heir.  W^ 
may  reasonably  believe  that  this  marriage  in  Ireland  en- 
gaged his  settlement  in  that  kingdom,  or  upon  his  estate 
in  Norfolk,  till  his  appointment  to  the  command  of  some 
forces,  or  to  some  post  of  trust  under  the  English  regency 
in  France,  soon  after  required  his  residence  in  that  king- 
dom. For,  according  to  the  strictest  calculation  we  can 
make  from  the  accounts  of  his  early  engagements  in 
France,  the  many  years  he  was  there,  and  the  titne  of  his 
final  return,  it  must  be  not  long  after  his  marriage  that  he 
left  either  England  or  Ireland  for  that  foreign  service  ;* 
being  employed  abroad  by  Henry  IV.  V.  and  VI.  in  the 
wars  in  France,  Normandy,  Anjou,  Mayne,  and  Guyenne, 
upwards  of  forty  years  ;  which  agrees  very  well  with  what 
Caxton  has  published,  in  his  concise,  yet  comprehensive 
character  of  him,  little  more  than  twenty  years  after  his 
death,  where  he  speaks  of  his  ^  exercisyi>g  the  warrys  in 
the  i-oyame  of  Fraunce  and  other  countrees,  &c.  by  fourty 
yeres  enduryng.^*  So  that,  we  cannot  see  any  room,  either 
io  the  time  or  the  temper,  in  the  fortunes  or  employments 
of  this  knight,  for  him  to  have  been  a  companion  witb^  or 
follower  and  corrupter  of  prince  Henry,  in  his  juvenile 
and  dissolute  courses ;,  nor,  that  Shakspeare  had  anv  view 
of  drawing  his  sir  John  FalstaflT  from  any  part  of  this  sir 
John  FastolfTs  character;  or  so  much  as  pointing  at  any' 
indifferent  circumstance  in  it  that  can  reflect  upon  his^ 
memory,  with  readers  conversant  in  the  true  history  of 
liim.  The  one  is  an  old,  humourous,  vapouring,  and^ 
cowardly,  lewd,  lying,  and  drunken  debauchee,  about  the 
princess  court;  when  the  other  was  a  young  and  grave, 
discreet.and  valiant,  chaste  and  sober,  commander  abroad ; 
continually  advanced  to  honours  and  places  of  profit,  for 
his  brave  and  politic  atchievements,  military  and  civil;' 
continually  preferred  to  the  trust  of  one  government  or 
other;  of  countries,  cities,  towns,  &c.  ojr  as  a  general^ 
and  commander  of  armies  in  martial  expeditions  while' 
abroad ;  made  kuijght-^banneret  in  the  field  of  battle ;  baron 
in  France,  and  knight  of  the  garter  in  England ;  and,  par- 
ticularly, when  finally  settled  at  home,  constantly  exercised 
in  acts  of  hospitality,  munificence,  and  charity  ;  a  founder 
of  religious  buildings,  and  other  stately  edifices  ornamental 
te  his  country,  as  their  remains  still  testify ;  a  generous 
patron  of  worthy  and  learned  men,  and  a  public  benefactor 
to  the  pious  and  the  poor*    In  ^hort,  the  more  we  oom^' 
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pare  the  circumstances  in  this  historical  character,  with 
those  in  that  poetical  one,  we  can  find  nothing  discredit- 
able in  the  latter,  that  has  any  relation  to  the  former,  or 
that  would  mislead  an  ignorant  reader  to  mistake  or  con- 
found them,  but  a  little  quibble,  which  makes  some  con- 
formity in  their  names,  and  a  short  degree  in  the  time 
wherein  the  one  did  really,  and  the  other  is  feigned  to  live* 
^nd,  in  regard  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  or  our  knight^s 
^eing  eng£^ged  in  any  wild  or  riotous  practices  of  his  youth, 
the  improbabilities  may  also  appear  from  the  comparison  of 
their  age,  and  a  view  of  this  princess  commendable  en- 
gagefneuts  till  that  space  of  time  in  which  he  indulged  bis 
interval  of  irregularities,  wh/en  the  distance  of  our  knight 
will  clear  him  from  being  a  promoter  of,  or  partaker  in 
them.  For  it  is  apj)arent,  that  he  had  been  intrusted  with 
a  command  in  France  some  time  before  the  death  of  king 
Henry  IV. ;  because,  in  I413,the  very  first  year  of  bi^son, 
who  was  now  grown  the  reformed,  and  soon  after  proved 
the  renowned,  Henry  V.  it  appears  that  Fastolff  had  the 
castle  and  dominion  of  Veires  in  Gascoigne  committed  to 
his  custody  and  defence :  whence  it  is  very  reasonably  in- 
ferred, that  ,he  then  resided  in  the  said  duchy,  which  at 
that  time  was  possessed  by  the  English.  In  June  14 15, 
Fastolff,  then  only  an  esquire^  was  returned,  by  indenture, 
with  ten  men  of  arms,  and  thirty  archers,  to  serve  the  king 
9^  his  arrival  in  France.  Spoo  after  king  Henry  was  ar- 
rived in  Normandy,  in  August  following,  with  above  30,000 
Biei>,  the  English  army  having  made  themselves  masters  of 
Harfleur,  the  most  considerable  port  in  that  duchy,  Fastolff 
was  constituted  lieutenant  thereof,  with  1500  men,  by  the 
eari  of  Derby,  as  Basset  in  his  MS  history  informs  us; 
but,  as  we  find  it  in  others,  the  king,  upon,  this  conquest, 
constituted  his  said  uncle  Thomas  Beaufort,  earl  of  Dorset 
and  duke  of  Exeter,  governor  of  Harfleur,  in  conjunction 
with  sir  John  Fastolff;  and,  having  repaired  the  fortifica- 
tions, placed  therein  a  garrison  of  twa  thousand  select, 
men,  as  Titus  Livius  numbers  them ;  or  of  fifteen  hundred 
men  at  arm^,  and  thirty-five  knights,  according  to  Hall's 
account ;  to  which  number  Monstrelet  also  adds  a  thousand 
archers.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  October,  iu  the  yeiBir 
last  mentioned,  he  was  dangerously  engaged  in  the  ever- 
memorable  battje  of  Agincourt,  where  it  is  said  that  Fast 
tojff,  among  others,  signalized  himself  most  gallantly  by 
taking  the  duke  of  JUenjon  prisoner  i  though  other  his* 
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lorians  say  that  duke  was  slain  after  a  desperate  encounter 
with  king  Henry  bimself^  in  which  he  cut  off  the  crowned 
crest  of  the  king's  helmet  The  fact  is^  that,  in  a  suc- 
ceeding battle^  FastolfF  did  take  this  duke's  son  and  sue* 
qessor  prisoner.  In  the  same  year,  1415,  he,  with  the 
duke  and  3000  English,  invaded  Normandy,  and  pene- 
trated almost  to  Rouen  ;  but  on  their  return,  loaded  with 
booty,  they  were  surprised,  and  forced  to  retreat  towards 
Harfleur,  whither  the  enemy  pursuing  them,  were  totally 
defeated.  The  constable  of  France,  to  recover  his  credit, 
laid  siege  to  HarBeur,  which  made  a  vigorous  defence 
under  sir  John  Fastolff  and  others  till  relieved  by  the  fleet 
under  the  duke  of  Bedford.  He  was  at  the  taking  of  the 
castle  of  Tonque,  the  city  of  Caen,  the  castle  of  Courcy, 
the  city  of  Sees,  and  town  of  Falaise,  and  at  the  great 
siege  at  Rouen,  1417.  For  his  services  at  the  latter  he 
was  made  governor  of  Conde  Noreau ;  and  for  bis  eminent 
services  in  those  victories,  he  received,  before  the  29th  of 
January  following,  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  had  the 
manor  and  demesne  of  Fritense  near  Harfleur  bestowed 
upon  him  during  life.  In  1418  he  was  ordered  to  seize 
upon  the  castle  and  dominion  of  Bee  Crispin,  and  other 
manors,  which  were  held  by  James  D*Auricher,  and  several 
other  knights;  and  had  the  said  castle,  with  those  lands, 
granted  him  in  special  tail,  to  the  yearly  value  of  200Q 
scutes.  In  1420  he  was  at  the  siege  of  Monsterau,  as  Peter 
Ba83et  has  recorded;  and,  in  the  next  year,  at  that  of 
Meaulx-en-Brie.  About  five  months  after  the  decease  of 
king  Henry  V.  the  town  of  Meulent  having  been  surprized 
in  January  1422,  John  duke  of  Bedford,  regent  of  France, 
and  sir  John  Fastolff,  then  grand  master  of  his  household, 
and  seneschal,  of  Normandy,  laid  siege  to  the  same,  and 
re-took  it  In  1423,  after  the  castle  of  Ci-avent  was  re-* 
lieved,  our  knight  was  constituted  lieutenant  for  the  king: 
and  regent  in  Normandy,  in  the  jurisdictions  of  Rouen,; 
Evrenx,  Alengon,  abd  the  countries  beyond  the  river 
Seine:  also  governor  of  the  countries  of  Anjou  and  Maine, 
and  before  the  battle  of  Verneuil  was  created  banneret* 
About  three  months  after,  being  then  captain  of  Alen^on, 
and  governor  of  the  marches  thereof,  he  laid  siege  to  the 
castle  of  Tenuye  in  Maine,  as  a  French  historian  informs 
us,  which  was  surrendered  to  him ;  and,  in  1424,  he  was 
s^t  to  oppose  the  delivery  of  Alengon  to  the  French,  upon 
a  discovery  made  that  a  Guscoigner  had  secretly  coi\tracte4 
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to  betray  the  same.     In  September  1425,  he  laid  sieg^  t» 
Beaumont  le  Vicompt,  which  surrendered  to  him.     Then 
also  he  took  the  castle  of  Sillie-ie-Guillem,  from  which  he 
was  dignified  with  the  title  of  baron  :  but  this^  revolting 
afterwards  again  to  the  French,  was  assaulted  by  the  earl 
of  Arundel,  and  retaken  about  seven  years  after.     In  the 
year  last  mentioned,  our  active  warrior  took  also  St  Ouea 
D'Estrais,  near  Laval,  as  likewise  the  castle  of  Gravelle, 
with  other  places  of  strength,  from  the  enemy ;  for  which 
dangerous  and  indefatigable  service  in  France  he  was  about 
the  same  time  elected  in    England,  with  extraordinary 
deference  to  his  merits,  knight  companion  of  the  order  of 
the  garter.     In    1426  John  lord  Talbot    was   appointed 
governor  of  Anjou  and  Maine,  and  sir  John  Fastolff  was* 
removed  to  another  place  of  command,  which,  in  all  pro- 
bability, might  be  the  foundation  of  that  jealousy,  emula- 
tion, or  competition,  between  them,  which  never  was  cor- 
dially reconciled.     In  October  1428,  he  had  a  protection 
granted  him,  being  then  going  into  France;  and  there  he 
performed  an  enterprise  of  such  bravery  and  conduct  as  is 
scarcely  thought  to  have  been   paralleled  in  ancient  or 
modern  history.     The  English  army,  at  the  siege  of  Or- 
leans, being  in  great   want  of  provisions,  artillery,  and 
other  necessaries,  sir  John  FastolflF,  with  some  other  ap- 
proved commanders,  was  dispatched  for  supplies  by  Wil- 
liam de  la  Pole  duke  of  Suffolk,  to  the  regent  at  Paris; 
who  not  only  provided  him  plentifully  therewith,  but  al- 
lowed him  a  strong  guard  at  his  return,  that  he  might  con- 
vey the  same  safely  to  the  siege.     The  French,  knowing 
the  importance  of  this  succour,  united  two  armies  of  very 
superior  numbers  and  force  to  meet  him ;  but,  either  in 
different  encounters,  or  in  a  pitched  battle,  as  Uie  French 
themselves  allow,  he  totally  overthrew  them ;  slew  greater 
Qumbers  than  he  had  under  his  command,  not  to  mention 
the  wounded  and  the  prisoners;  and  conducted  his  convoy 
safe  to  the  English  camp.     And  because  it  was  in  the  time 
of  Lent,  and  he  had,  among  his  other  provision,  several 
of  his  carriages  laden  with  many  barrels  of  herrings,  which 
he  applied  to  form  a  fortification,  the  French  have  ever 
since  called  this  victory  "The  battle  of  herrings.**     But 
as  the  fortune  of  war  is  precarious,  the  English  army  waa 
soon  after  obliged  to  rais^  the  siege  of  Orleans,  and  though 
they  received  recruits  from  the  duke  of  Bedford,  they  were 
ia  no  degree  i|trong  enough  (o  encounter  the  Freacb  army 
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at  Tatay.  At  the  battle  which  happened  tliere  in  June' 
1429,  many  of  the  Engtish,  who  were  of  most  experienced 
and  approved  valour,  seeing  themselves  so  unequal,  and' 
the  onset  of  the  French  so  unexpected,  made  the  best 
retreat  they  could ;  and,  among  them  who  saved  them* 
selves,  as  it  is  said,  was  sir  John  FastoIfF;  who,  with  such 
as  could  escape,  retired  to  Corbeil ;  thus  avoiding  beipg 
killed,  or,  with  the  great  lord  Talbot,  lord  Hungerford, 
and  sir  Thomas  Rampston,  taken  prisoner  of  war.  Here 
the  French  tales,  which  some  English  historians  have  in* 
considerately  credited,  contradict  or  invalidate  themselves ; 
for,  after  having  made  the  regent  most  improbably,  and 
without  any  examination,  or  defence,  divest  Fastolff  of  his 
honours,  they  no  less  suddenly  restore  him  to  them,  for, 
as  they  phrase  it,  "  apparent  causes  of  good  excuse; 
though  against  the  mind  of  the  lord  Talbot ;"  between 
whom  there  had  been,  it  seems,  some  emulous  contests, 
and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  FastoIfF  found  him  upon 
this  occasion  an  adversary.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  regent 
ever  conceived  any  displeasure  at  this  conduct,  because 
FastoIfF  was  not  only  continued  in  military  and  civil  em- 
ployments of  the  greatest  concern,  but  appears  more  in 
favour  with  the  regent  after  the  battle  of  Patay  than  be- 
fore. So  that,  rather  than  any  dishonour  here  can  be 
allowed,  the  retreat  itself,  as  it  is  told,  mus\  be  doubted. 
It  was  but  in  1430  that  he  preferred  him  to  the  lieutenancy 
of  Caen  in  Normandy.  In  1432  he  accompanied  him  into 
France,  and  was  soon  after  sent  ambassador  to  the  council 
of  Basil,  and  chosen,  in  the  like  capacity,  to  negociate 
a  final  or  temporary  peace  with  France.  And  that  year, 
FastoIfF,  with  the  lord  Willoughby,  commanded  the  army 
which  assisted  the  duke  of  Bretagne  against  the  duke  of 
Alen^on.  Soon  after  this  he  was  for  a  short  space  in  Eng- 
land; for,,  in  1433,  going  abroad  again,  he  constituted 
John  FastoIfF,  of  Olton,  probably  a  near  relation,  his  ge- 
neral attorney.  In  1434,  or  the  beginning  of  the  year 
after,  sir  John  was  again  with  the  regent  of  France;  and, 
ii)  1435,  he  was  again  one  of  the  ambassadors  to  conclude 
a  peace  with  France*  Towards  the  latter  end  of  this  year 
the  regent  died  at  Rouen,  and,  as  the  greatest  proof  he 
could  give  of  his  confidence  in  the  honour  and  integrity  of 
sir  John  FastoIfF,  be  made  him  one  of  the  executors  of  his 
last  will.  Richard,  duke  of  York,  who  succeeded  in  the 
regency  of  Fraoce,  made  Fastolff  a  grant  of  aa  aanuit^r  of ; 
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twenty  pounds  a  year  of  his  own  estate,  **  pro  notabili  et 
laudabili  servicio,  ac  bono  consiiio ;"  which  is  sufficient  to 
shew  this  duke*s  sentiments  also  of  his  merits.  In  1436, 
and  for  about  four  years  longer,  he  seems  to  have  been 
well  settled  at  his  government  in  Normandy ;  after  which, 
in  1440,  he  made  his  final  return  home,  and,  loaden 
with  the  laurels  he  had  gathered  in  France,  became  as  iU 
lustrious  iu  bis  domestic  as  he  had  been  in  his  foreign 
character.  The  late  Mr.  Gough,  by  whom  this  article  was 
much  enlarged,  had  an  inventory  of  all  the  rich  jewels, 
pTate,  furniture,  &c.  that  he  either  had,  or  left  in  FrancLO^ 
at  his  return  to  England.  In  1450  he  conveyed  to  John 
Kemp,  ^cardinal  archbishop  of  York,  and  others,  his  manor 
of  Castre  in  Fleg,  and  several  other  lands  specified  in  the 
deed  of  conveyance.  The  same  year,  Nov.  8,  the  king 
by  writ  directed  Richard  Waller,  esq.  David  John  William 
Meedham,  and  John  Ingoldsby,  to  cause  Thomas  Danyell, 
esq.  to  pay  to  sir  John  Fastolff,  knight,  the  100/.  that  he 
was  indebted  to  him  for  provisions,  and  for  his  ship  called 
the  George  of  Prussia,  alias  Danyell's  Hulk,  which  ship 
the  said  Danyell  took  on  the  sea  as  a  prize,  and  never  had 
it  condemned ;  so  that  the  king  seized  it,  ordered  it  to  be 
told,  and  sir  John  to  be  paid  out  of  it  At  length  being 
arrived,  in  1459,  beyond  the  ag^  of  fourscore  years,  he 
says  of  himself,  that  he  was  ^^  in  good  remembrance,  albeit 
I  am  gretly  vexed  with  sickenesse,  and  thurgh  age  in- 
febelyd.^'  He  lingered  under  an  hectic  fever  and  asthma 
for  an  hundred  and  forty -eight  days ;  but  before  he  de- 
parted he  made  his  will  on  the  fifth  of  November  in  that 
vear,  and  died  at  his  seat  at  Castre  the  next  day  after, 
being  the  festival  of  St.  Leonard,  or  the  eve  before,  as 
appears  in  the  escheats,  in  the  39th  or  last  year  of  king 
Henry  the  Vlth's  reign,  and  no  less  than  thirty-six  years 
beyond  the  extravagant  period  assigned  by  Fuller.  He 
was  buried  with  great  solemnity  under  an  arch,  in  a  chapel 
of  our  lady  of  his  own  building,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
phoir  at  the  abbey-church  of  St.  Bennet  in  the  Holm,  in 
Norfolk,  which  was  ruined  at  the  dissolution  ;  and  so  much 
was  he  respected  after  his  decease,  that  John  Beauchamp, 
lord  of  Powyke,  in  his  last  will  dated  the  15th  of  Edward 
IV.  appointed  a  chantry,  more  especially  for  the  soul  of 
sir  John  Fastolff. 

The  ruins  of  his  house  at  Castre  still  remaining,  shew  it 
%a  have  been  alike  capacious  and  strong.    It  was  moisted 
« 
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jroundy  but  the  moat  ig  now  for  the  most  part  filled  up. 
The  grand  entrance  was  on  the  West.  The  house  formed 
a  rectangled  parallelogram ;  the  south  and  north  sides 
longer  than  east  and  west ;  the  stables  in  front ;  the  best 
rooms  on  the  right  hand  of  the  square,  under  which  side  is 
a  noble  vault,  and  over  it  probably  the  hall.  The  embattled 
brick  tower  at  the  north  west  comer  is  standing,  abov^ 
one  hundred  feet  high ;  and  over  one  of  the  windows  were 
carved  his  arms  in  the  garter  as  above  described,  supported 
by  angel's,  now  removed ;  on  one  of  the  doors  a  saltire 
engrailed.  To  it  adjoined  a  dining-parlour,  fifty-nine  feet 
long,  and  twenty-eight  broad.  East  from  the  castle  stood 
the  college,  forming  three  sides  of  a  square  larger  thaa 
the  former,  with  two  round  towers ;  the  whole  converted 
into  bams  and  stables.  The  castle  moat  is  said  to  have 
communicated  with  a  navigable  creek,  and  in  a  farm  house 
north  west  of  the  mansion,  called  the  barge-house,  is  shewn 
a  large  arch,  capable  of  receiving  a  boat  of  considerable 
burthen.  Weever  says  he  had  licence  from  Henry  VI.  to 
build  his  house  castle- wise  as  a  fortification  on  that  side  of 
Yarmouth^  to  which  perhaps  relates  the  licence  granted 
him  144S,  22  Hen.  VI.  to  employ  some  of  the  king^s  ships 
to  carry  materials  for  building  and  furnishing  one  of  his 
mansion-houses.  The  current  tradition  is,  that  this  hous« 
was  erected  by  a  French  nobleman,  who  was  taken  prisoner 
by  our  famous  knight,  according  to  the  model  and  archi- 
tecture of  his  own  castle  in  France,  as  the  price  of  Us 
ransom. 

Sir  John  Fastolff  had  by  his  will  appointed  John  Pastony 
esq.  eldest  son  and  heir  of  sir  William  Paston,  the  judge^ 
one  of  his  executors ;  and  had  given  to  them  adi  his  manors^ 
lands,  &c.  in  trust,  to  found  the  college  of  the  seven 
priests,  and  seven  poor  men,  in  the  manor-house  at  Castre^ 
&c.  **  For  the  singular  trust  and  love,"  jays  sir  Johny 
^<  that  I  have  to  my  cousin  John  Paston  before  all  others^ 
being  in  every  belief  that  he  will  execute  this  my  last  will.'* 
Edward  IV.  1464,  for  300  marks,  100  in  hand,  and  th^ 
icemainder  when  the  foundation  takes  place,  granted  Joha 
Paston,  sen«  esq,  liceKce  to  found  the  college  before  men* 
doned,  and  his  favour  and  protection  against  Yelverton^ 
Jenney,  and  others;  but  it  appears  that  this  John  Paston^ 
esq.  had  entered  on  this  manor  of  Castre,  and  wjas  impri- 
soned in  the  Fleet  of  London  by  Nevill,  bishop  of  Exeter, 
(on  Nov.  3,  1464,)  then  chancellor.    On  hisdeatli,  in  1466^- 
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he  left  it  to  his  eldest  son  sir  John  Paston.  Juljr  6,  1469, 
the  king  granted  him  a  warrant  under  hb  hand  and  privy 
seal,  to  take  possession  of  all  the  lands  and  inheritance  of 
his  late  fiEither,  or  of  Agnes  his  grandmother,  or  of  Mar* 
garet  his  mother,  or  of  William  Paston,  and  Clement 
JPaston,  his  uncles ;  also  the  manor  and  place  of  Castre, 
or  of  any  other  estate  which  his  father  had,  by  way  of  gift, 
or  purchase,  of  the  late  sir  John  Fastolff ;  which  lands  bad 
been  seized  by  .the  king,  on  evil  surmises  made  to  him, 
against  his  deceased  father,  himself  and  uncles,  of  all 
which  they  were  sufficiently,  openly,  and  worshipfuUy 
cleared  before  the  king.  ^<  So  that  all  yee  now  being  in 
the  said  place  of  Caster,  or  in  any  liflihode,  late  the  sir 
John  Paston^s,  by  way  of  gift  or  purchase,  of  the  late  sir 
John  Fastolff,  that  was  seized  into  our  hands,  avoid  the 

{>ossession  of  the  same,  and  suffer  our  truly  and  well  be* 
oved  knight,  sir  John  Paston,  to  enjoy  the  profits  thereof^ 
with  all  the  goods  and  chattels  there,  and  pay  all  the  issues 
and  profits  thereof,  as  yee  did  unto  bis  father,  at  any  time 
in  his  life." 

Soon  after  this,  on  Monday  before  St.  Bartholomew's 
day,  1469,  John  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk,  laid  preten- 
sions to  it ;  and  sent  sir  John  Heveningham,  a  cousin  of 
sir  John  FastolfTs,  to  require  John  Paston,  esq.  governor 
of  it,  being  a  castle  well  fortified,  in  the  absence  of  his 
eldest  brother  sir  John  Paston,  to  deliver  it  up  to  him ; 
maintaining  that  the  said  duke  had  purchased  the  said 
castle  of  William  Yelverton  (that  cursed  Norfolk  justice, 
as  Worcester  styles  him),  whereas  sir  John  had  ordered  it 
pot  to  be  sold,  but  to  be  a  college  for  priests,  and  an  hos- 
pital for  poor  men.  The  said  John  Paston  refusing  to 
surrender  it,  the  duke  came  before  it  with  3000  armed 
men,  and  with  guns,  culverines^  and  other  artillery,  and 
laid  6iege  to  it  immediately.  The  siege  continued  five 
weeks  and  three  days. 

February  10,  1474,  13  Edw.  IV.  an  indenture  was  made 
between  sir  William  Yelverton,  William  Jenny,  serjeant 
at  law,  and  William  Worcester,  executors  of  sir  John  on 
one  part,  and  Thomas  Cager  and  Robert  Kytton  on  the 
other,  whereby  the  said  Robert  was  appointed  surveyor  of 
the  lands  and  tenements  in  Southwark,  and  other  places  in 
Surrey,  late  sir  John's,  to  perform  his  last  will,  and  also 
receiver  of  the  rents ;  who  was  to  have  six  marks  per  an- 
l||um,  and  to  be  allowed,  besides  all  reasonable  costs,  that 
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Jie  shall  do  in  the  defence  and  keeping  out  John  Paston, 
esq.  and  of  all  others  claiming  by  him.  Anthony  lord 
Scales,  at  another  time,  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of 
king  Edward  IV.  under  pretence  that  Paston  was  the  king's 
villan  (though  absolutely  false),  all  which  proved  a  great 
destruction  to  the  goods  and  effects  in  the  same  ;  but  sir 
John  Paston,  through  the  favour  and  protection  of  king 
Edward  IV.  had  afterwards  possession.  Another  misfortune 
also  happened  to  this  seat  or  castle  about  the  same  time^ 
pwing  to  the  negligence  of  a  girl,  who  in  making  a  bed 
set  fire  to  it  by  her  candle,  and  did  considerable  damage* 
,Sir  John  Fastolff  had  a  bouse  at  Norwich  in  Poketborp 
opposite  St.  James's  church,  called  Fastolff's  place ;  in  the 
windows  of  which  Mr.  Blomefield  saw  several  paintings  of 
saints  and  scripture  worthies,  and  two  knights  fighting, 
which,  he  imagined  represented  sir  John  and  his  French 
prisoner.  He  likewise  built  a  splendid  seat  in  Yarmoutb| 
and  a  palace  in  South wark. 

As  sir  John  Falstoff's  valour  made  him  a  terror  in  war, 
his  humanity  made  him  a  blessing  in  peace :  all  we  can 
find  in  his  retirement,  being  elegant,  hospitable,  and  ge- 
nerous, either  as  to  the  places  of  his  abode,  or  those  per-* 
sons  and  foundations  on  which  he  showered  his  bounty. 
At  his  death  he  possessed  lands  and  estates  in  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  Yorkshire,  and  Wiltshire.  He  was  a  benefactor  to 
both  the  universities ;  bequeathing  a  considerable  legacy 
to  Caipbridge,  for  building  the  schools  of  philosophy  anc| 
law,  for  which  the  first  order  under  their  chancellor  Lau«% 
rence,  bishop  of  Durham,  is  dated  in  June  1458;  and,  at 
Oxford,  he  was  so  bountiful  to  Magdalen  college,  through 
the  affection  he  had  for  his  friend  William  Wainfleet,  the 
founder  thereof  two  years  before,  that  his  name  is  com- 
memorated in  an  anniversary  speech ;  and  though  the  par- 
ticulars of  his  bounty  are  not  now  remembered,  because 
he  enfeoffed  the  said  founder  in  his  life- time,  yet  it  is  known, 
that  the  boar's  head  in  Southwark,  now  divided  into  tene- 
ments, yielding  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  yearly,  to- 
Irether  with  Caldecot  manor  in  Suffolk,  were  part  of  the 
ands  he  bestowed  thereon ;  and  Lovingland  in  that  county 
is  conceived  also  to  have  been  another  part  of  his  donatioa^ 
There  bad  been  an  ancient  free  chapel  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  in  the  manor  house  at  Castre,  the  ancient  seat 
of  his  family,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Sir. 
|ubn  intended  to  have  erected  a  college  for  seven  m^nks 
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or  secular  priests  (one  of  ^hom  to  be  head),  and  seren  poor 
men  ;  and  to  endow  it  with  120  marks  rent  charge,  out  of 
several  manors  which  he  gave  or  sold  to  his  cousin  John 
Paston,  senior,  esq.  charged  with  this  charity.  Mr.  Paston 
laboured  to  establish  this  pious  foundation  till  his  death, 
6  Ed.  IV.  as  did  his  son  sir  John  Paston,  knight,  but  whe^ 
ther  it  was  ever  incorporated  and  fully  settled,  bishop  Tan- 
ner doubts,  as  there  is  no  farther  mention  of  it  in  the 
rolls  or  the  bishop  of  Norwich's  registry.  Only  in  the 
iraluation,  26  Hen.  VIII.  there  is  said  to  have  been  in  Castre- 
hall  a  chantry  of  the  foundation  of  sir  John  Fastolff,  knight, 
worth  2/.  13^.  4d,  per  annum.  6  Ed.  IV.  from  receipts  it 
appears  that  the  priests  had  in  money,  besides  their  diet, 
40/.  per  annum,  and  the  poor  men  40s.  per  annum  each* 
The  foundation  was  certttinly  not  completed  till  after 
bis  decease ;  for  William  Worcester,  in  a  letter  to  Mar- 
garet Paston  in  1466,  tells  her  he  had  communed  with  her 
eon  whether  it  should  not  be  at  Cambridge  in  case  it  shall 
not  be  at  Castre,  neither  at  St.  Benet's  (in  the  Holme)^ 
and  that  the  bishop  of  Winchester  (Wainflete)  was  dis« 
posed  to  found  a  college  in  Oxford  for  his  sayd  mayster  to 
be  prayed  for,  yet  with  much  less  cost  he  might  make  some 
other  memorial  in  Cambridge. ' 

FATIO.     See  FACCIO. 

FAUCHET  (Claude),  a  French  antiquary  of  great  fame, 
whose  laborious  researches  into "  the  earliest  and  most  ob- 
scure parts  of  the  history  of  his  country,  obtained  him  more 
celebrity  than  profit,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1529.  Having 
gone  to  Italy  with  cardinal  de  Toumon,  his  eminence  often 
tent  him  with  dispatches  to  the  French  court,  which  served 
to  introduce  him  there  with  advantage,  and  procured  him 
the  place  of  first  president  of  the  Cour  des  Monnoies ;  and 
be  is  said  by  some  to  have  obtained  a  pension  from  Henry 
IV.  with  the  title  of  historiographer.  He  died  in  1601, 
overwhelmed  with  debts.  His  works  were  collected  in  4to 
•t  Paris,  in  1610.  The  principal  of  them  are,  1.  His 
^  Gaulish  and  French  antiquities,*'  the  first  part  of  which 
treats  chiefly  of  matters  anterior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Franks, 
the  second  is  extended  to  Hugh  Capet.  2.  ^*  A  treatise 
«n  the  Liberties  of  the  Gallican  church."  3.  "  On  the 
origin  of  knights,  armorial   bearings,   and   heralds.*'     4. 

1  Biog.  Brit,  much  enlarged  by  Mr.  Oongh,  from  the  ^eceunt  giren  fay  OldjFS 
in  the  first  ediiion  of  the  Biog.  Brit.  Mc  Qoagh  bad  all  Oldys'i  mana<crip\» 
«i  Uie  subject 
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^  Origin  of  dignities  and  magistracies  in  Frieincd.''  All 
'  these  contain  much  curious  matter,  not  to  be  found  else- 
where, but  are  written  in  a  harsh,  incorrect,  and  tedious 
style.  Saxius  mentions  an  edition  of  bis  works  printed  at 
Paris  in  17 10,  2  vols.  4to,  which  we  conceive  to  be  a  roii- 
take  for  1610.  It  is  said,  that  the  perusal  of  his  French 
Antiquities  gave  Louis  XIII.  an  invincible  distaste  to  reading.V 

FAUCHEUR  (Michel  le),  a  French  protestant  preacher 
of  the  highest  estimation  in  bis  time.  He  preached  origi- 
nally at  Montpeliier,  tben  at  Charenton,  and  afterwards  at 
Paris ;  where  his  eloquence  was  not  jess  admired  than  in 
the  provinces.  He  preached  one-  day  agaiust  duels  in  so 
persuasive  and  forcible  a  style,  and  with  so  much  energy, 
that  the  marechal  de  la  Force,  who  was  present^  declared 
to  some  brave  officers  who  were  near  him,  that  should  a 
challenge  be  sent  him,  he  would  not  accept  it.  Le  Fau- 
cheur  was  not  less  esteemed  for  his  integrity  than  for  bis 
extraordinary  talents  as  a  preacher.  He  died  at  Paris  in  a 
very  advanced  age,  April  1,  1657,  leaving  several  volumes 
.of  sermons,  8vo;  "  Trait^  de  T Action  de  TOrateur,"  Ley- 
den,  1686,  12mo,  an  excellent  work,  which  appeared  first 
under  the  name  of  Conrart ;  '*  Recueil  de  Prieres  et  de 
Meditations  Chr^tiennes,'*  and  a  "Trait^  sur  PEucbaristie^'* 
Geneva,  1635,  folio,  against  cardinal  du  Perron.  This 
work  was  so  much  admired  by  the  protestant  churches, 
that  it  was  printed  at  their  ezpence,  by  order  of  a  Rational 
synod.  * 

FAULKNER  (George),  a  worthy  printer  of  no  mean 
celebrity,  is  rather  recorded  in  this  work  for  the  goodness 
of  his  heart,  than  from  his  excellence  as  an  author.  It  is, 
however,  no  small  degree  of  praise  to  say  of  him,  that  he 
was  the  first  man  who  carried  his  profession  ^o  a  high  de* 
gree  of  credit  in  Ireland*  He  was  the  confidential  printeir 
of  dean  Swift ;  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  patronage 
of  the  earl  of  Chesterfield,  whose  ironical  letters  to  Faulk* 
ner,  comparing  him  to  Atticus,  are  perhaps  the  finest  parts 
of  his  writings.  He  settled  at  Dublin  as  a  printer  and 
bookseller,  soon  after  1726  (in  which  year  we  find  him  in 
London  under  the  tuition,  of  the  celebrated  Bowyer),  and 
raised  there  a  very  comfortable  fortune  by  hia  well-known 
**  Journal,''  and  other  laudable  undertakings.     In  1735,  he 

I  Gen.  Diet— MM«ri.*-NiceTon,  vol  XXV.—Dict  Hist.— SasU  OMmMt. 
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was  ordered  into  custody  by  the  house  of  commons  in  Ire- 
land,  for  having  published  '^A  proposal  for  the  better  regu-' 
lation  and  improvement  of  quadrille;*'  an  ingenious  treatise 
by  bishop  Hort ;  which  produced  from  Swift  *^  The  legion 
club.''  Having  had  the  misfortune  to  break  hts  leg,  he  was 
satirically  introduced  by  Foote,  who  spared  nobody,  in  the 
character  of  "  Peter  Paragraph,"  in  "  The  Orators,  1762." 
He  commenced  a  suit  against  the  mimic ;  and  had  the  ho-> 
nour^of  lord  Town&hend's  interference  to  arbitrate  the  dif- 
ference. He  died  an  alderman  of  Dublin,  Aug.  28,  1775. 
His  style  and  manner  were  finely  ridiculed  in  *<  An  Epistle 
to  Goi^es  Edmund  Howard,  esq.  with  notes,  explanatory, 
critical,  and  historical,  by  George  Faulkner,  esq.  and  alder- 
man," reprinted  in  Dilly's  "  Repository,"  vol.  IV.  p.  175. 
But  a  fairer  specimen  of  his  real  talents  at  epistle^writing 
may  be  seen  in  the  "  Anecdotes  of  Mr.  Bowyer,"  or  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  ^^  Supplement  to  Swift ;"  whence  it 
Itppears  that,  if  vanity  was  a  prominent  feature  in  his  cha- 
racter, his  gratitude  was  no  less  conspicuous. ' 

FAUNT  (Arthur,  or  sometimes  Laurekce  Arthur), 
an  Elnglish  Jesuit,  was  bom  in  1554,  at  Foston  in  Leicester- 
shire,  and  entered  a  student  in  Merton  college,  in  1568^ 
und^r  the  tuition  of  John  Potts,  whom  Wood  calls  a  noted 
philosopher.  In  1570,  Potts,  who  was  a  concealed  papist, 
being  detected,  conducted  his  young  pupil,  whose  parents 
were  of  that  persuasion,  to  t^ie  Jesuits'  college  at  Louvain. 
In  this  seminary  he  continued  till  he  had  taken  a  bachelor 
of  arts  degree,  and  then  went  to  Paris.  From  thence  he 
travelled  to  Munich  in  Bavaria,  where  duke  William  al- 
lowed him  a  handsome  salary  to  prosecute  his  studies,  and 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  In  )  575  he  proceeded 
to  Rome,  and  became  a  member  of  the  English  Jesuits* 
college,  of  which  be  was  soon  after  appointed  divinity- 
reader.  He  was  much  distinguished  and  favoured  by  seve- 
ral princes,  and  particularly  by  pope  Gregory  XIII.  who, 
«8  a  token  of  his  aiFection  and  confidence,  gave  him  a  seal 
which  empowered  him  to  grant  a  pass  to  any  of  his  couutry- 
men  travelling  through  the  catholic  dominions.  In  15Bi 
he  was  appointed^president  of  the  Jesuits'  college  at  Posnk 
in  Poland,  ^n  Which  country  he  s[>ent  the  remainder  of  bis 
life.     He  died  at  Ulna,  in  the  province  of  Lithuania,  Feb. 

*  Nicbolt't  Bowyer. — Swift's  Works,  passtm.  See  Index.— See  a  caricatw* 
oi  FaalkoHi  by  Cuoiberland,  in  his  DJk^y,  173^  4U>  edit. 
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IB,  1591,  much  regretted  by  bis  fratemhy,  amongst  wbom 
he  bad  the  character  of  a  prudent,  learned,  and  pious  di-» 
vine.  His  works  are  :  1.  *^  De  Cbristi  in  terris  ecdesia,^ 
Posna,  1 584,  4to.  2.  *^  Contra  Antonium  Sadaelem  Calvi- 
nistam,  libri  III."  3.  ^'  Theses  de  variis  fldei  eontroversiis/* 
Posna,  1584,  1590.  4.  *^  Doctrina  catholica  de  Sanctorum 
Invocatione,  &c."  ibid.  1584,  8vo.  5.  <<  Apologia  Libri 
sui  de  Invocatione,  &c.  contra  Danielem  Tossanum,"  Colon. 
1589,  8vo.  6.  *^  CoensB  Lutherans  et  Calvinistst  oppugn 
natio,"  Posna,  1586,  4to.  7.  <<  Apologia  Thesium  de  Coena 
Lutherana,  &c.'*  ibid.  1590,  4to.  8.  "Oratio  de  oausis* 
Hseresis,  &c."  9.  <^  Tractatus  de  Controiikrsiis  inter  or^* 
dinem  Eccles.  et  Secularem  in  Polonia,"  1592,  4to.^ 

FAUR  (Gui  de),  lord  of  Pibrac,  by  which  name  be  is 
much  better  known,  was  t>orn  at  Toulouse  in  1528,  and 
distinguished  himself  at  the  bar  in  that  city.  He  perfected 
his  knowledge  of  jurisprudence  in  Italy>  and  then  returned 
to  be  advanced  to  honours  in  his  own  country.  In  1560  he 
was  deputed  by  his  native  city  to  the  states-general  held 
at  Orleans,  and  there  presented  to  the  king  its  petition  of 

f;rievances,  which  he  bad  himself  drawn  up.  By  Charles 
X.  be  was  sent  as  one  of  his  ambassadors  to  the  council  of 
Trent,  where  he  eloquently  supported  the  interests  of  the 
crown,  and  the  liberties  of  the  Gallicao  church.  In  1565 
the  chancellor  de  I'Hopital,  appointed  him  advocate-gene-^ 
ral  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  where  he  revived  the  in^^ 
fluence  of  reason  and  eloquence.  In  1570,  he  was  made 
a  counsellor  of  state,  and  two  years  afterwards,  probably 
constrained  by  his  superiors,  wrote  his  defence  of  the  mas-^ 
sacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  published  in  4to,  and  entitled 
**  Ornatissimi  cujusdam  viri,  de  rebus  Gallicis,  epistola,  et 
ad  banc  de  iisdem  rebus  responsio  ;*'  but  this  barbarous 
measure  was  too  repugnant  to  the  mildness  of  Pibrac*s  cha* 
racter  to  be  approved  by  him.  For  this,  after  the  access* 
sion  of  Henry  III.  he  made  the  best  amends  in  his  power^ 
by  proposing  and  bringing  to  a  conclusion,  a  treaty  of 
peace  between  the  court  and  the  protestants.  While  that  . . 
prince  was  duke*  of  Anjou,  and  was  dected  king  of  Po-' 
land,  he  attended  him  as  minister  in  that  country ;  but 
when  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  France,  on  the  death 
of  bis  brother,  tempted  Henry  to  quit  that  kingdom  clan- 

>  Tanner.— Pltt.—Ath.  Oi.  to).  I.-Dodd't  Ch.  Hiit— Kicbols't  Hift  •( 
I«icettcnhirt« 
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destinely^  Pibrac  was  in  danger  of  falling  ac  sacrifice  to 
the  resentment  of  the  people.     He  afterwards  tried  in  vsiin 
to  preserve  that  crowft  to  his  master.     His  services  were 
rewarded  by  being  created  one  of  the  chief  presidents  of 
the  courts  of  law.    He  died  in  1584,  at  the  age  of  tifty-six. 
The  story  of  his  falling  in   love  with  Margaret  wife  of 
Henry  IV.  is  supposed  to  be  chiefly  owing  to  the  vanity  ot. 
that  lady,  who  wished  to  have  the  credit  of  such  a  con-^ 
^uest.     Pibrac  published,  besides  his  letter  on  the  mas- 
sacrei  which  was  in  Latin,  pleadings  and  speeches,  ^^  Les 
^plaisirs  de  la  vie  rustique,"  Paris,  1577,  8vo,  and  a  dis- 
course on  the^oul  and  the  sciences.*   But  the  work  by 
which  he  is  best  known,  is  his  "  Quatrains,*'   or   moral 
stanzas  of  four  lines,  which  were  first  published  in  1574. 
The  last  edition  we  know  of,  is  that  of  1746.    They  have 
been  extravagantly  admired,  and  translated  into  almost  all 
languages,    even   Greek,   Turkish,    Arabic,   and   Persian. 
They  were  rendered  into  English  by  Sylvester,  the  trans- 
lator of  du  Bartas,  in  a  manner  not  likely  to  give  an  ad- 
"vantageous  notion  of  the  original,  which,  though  now  anti* 
quated,  still  preserves  graces  that  recommend  it  to  readers 
of  taste.     Pibrac  was  a  classical  scholar  ;  and  to  the  taste 
be  drew  from  that  source,  his** Quatrains"  owe  much  of 
their  excellence.     The  subjects  of  some  of  them  he  took 
from  the  book  of  Proverbs,  which  he  used  to  say  contained 
all  the  good  sense  in  the  world.  ^ 
FAUST.    See  FUST. 

FAUSTUS,  an  English  monfc  of  the  fifth  century,  was 
created  abbot  of  a  monastery  in  the  Lerin  islands  about  the 
year  433,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Riez  in  Provence, 
about  the  year  466.  The  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain. 
He  wrote  a  homily  on  the  life  of  his  predecessor  in  the  see, 
Maximus  ;  which  is  extant  among  thdse  attributed  to  Eu- 
sebius  Emisenus.  He  governed  his  diocese  unblameably,  led 
a  holy  life,  and  died  regretted  and  esteemed  by  the  church. 
,,  In  the  grand  controversy  of  the  fifth  century,  he  rather 
favoured  the  Semi-Pelagians,  which  a  recent  historian  attri- 
butes to  his  fear  of  the  abuses  of  predestination,  and  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  consequences  of  Augustine's  doctrine. 
It  is  certain  that  in  a  treatise  which  he  wrote  on  saving 
*grace,  he  shewed  that  grace  always  allures,  precedes,  and 

-  *  Diet  Hist— Moreri. — K3ceron,  in  art  librae,  toI.  XXXIV.— £log«  par 
L*Abb4  CalTet,  1778,-*Saxii  Ouomast  in  Pibraciui. 
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assists  ihe  human  will,  and  that  all  the  reward  of  our  la- 
bour is  the  gift  of  God.  In  a  disputation,  likewise,  with 
Lucidus,  a  priest,  who  was  very  tenacious  of  the  sentiments 
of  Augustine,  Faustus  endeavoured  to  correct  his  ideas  by 
suggesting,  that  we  must  not  separate  grace  and  human 
industry ;  that  we  must  abhor  Pelagius,  and  yet  detest 
those  who  .believe,  that  a  man  may  be  of  the  number  of 
the  elect,  without  labouring  for  salvation.  ^ 

FAVORINUS,  an  ancient  philosopher  and  orator^  was 
bom  at  Aries  in  Gaul,  flourished  under  the  emperor  Adrian, 
in  the  second  century,  and  taught  both'  at  Athens  and 
Rome  with  high  reputation.     Adrian  had  no  kindness  for 
him ;  for  such  was  the  nature  and  temper  of  this  emperor, 
that,  not  content  with  being  the  first  in  dignity  and  power^, 
he  would  needs  be  the  first  in  every  thing  else.     This  pe- 
dantic affectation  led  him,  as  Spartian  relates,  to  deride,  to 
contemn,  to  trample  upon  the  professors  of  all  arts  and 
sciences,  whom  he  took  a  pleasure  in  contradicting  upon 
all  occasions,  right  or  wrong.    Thus  one  day  he  repsoved 
Favorinus,  with  an  air  of  great  superiority,  for  using  a 
certain  word ;  which,  however,  was  a  good  word,  and  fre* 
quently  used  by  the  best  authors.     Favorinus  submitted 
patiently  to  the  emperor,  without  making  any  reply,  though 
he  knew  himself  to  be  perfectly  right :  which  when  his 
friends  objected  to,  ^^  Shall  not  I  easily  suffer  him,"  says 
he,  **  to  be  the  most  learned  of  all  men,  who  has  thirty 
legions  at  his  command?''     This  phibsopher  is  said  to 
have  wondered  at  three  things :  first,  that  being  a  Gaul  he 
should  speak  Greek  so  well ;    secondly,   that  being  an 
eunuch  be  should  be  accused  of  adultery ;  and  thirdly, 
that  being  envied  and  hated  by  the  emperor  he  should  be 
permitted  to  live.     Many  works  are  attributed  to  him; 
among  the  rest  a  Greek  work  of  *^  Miscellaneous  History,'* 
often  quoted  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  but  none  of  them  are 
now  extant.  * 

FAVORINUS.  See  PHAVORINUS. 
FAVOUR  (John),  who,  according  to  a  tradition  still  cur« 
rent  At  Halifax,  was  a  good  divine,  a  good  physician,  and 
a  good  lawyer,  was  bom  at  Southampton,  and  was  pre* 
pared  for  the  university,  partly  there  and  partly  at  Win- 
chester-school.    From  this  seminary  he  was  elected  pro* 

A  Care,  vol.  T.-<-Mi1ner'8  Ch.  Hist  vol.  II.  p.  546— >7.«-SaaU  OnomasU 
*  Dbg.  ItMrtim.— firacker.*— Ssxii  OnonuMt. 
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bationer  feltow  of  New-college,  Oxford,  in  1$76,  and  two 
years  afterwards  was  made  complete  fellow.  On  June  5, 
1592,  he  proceeded  LL.  D.  and,  as  Wood  says,  was  made 
vicar  of  Halifax  in  Yorkshire,  Jap.  4,  1593.  In  August 
1608,  accordmg  to  Tboresbyj /but  in  March  1618^  accord- 
ing to  Wood,  be  was  made  warden  or  master  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen's  hospital  at  Ripon.  In  March  1616,  he  was 
collated  to  the  prebend  of  Driffield,  and  to  the  chanter- 
ship  of  the  church  of  York.  He  was  also  chaplain  to  the 
archbishop,  and  residentiary.  He  appears,  to  have  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  three 
learned  professions.  In  an  epistle  to  the  reader,  prefixed 
to  a  work  we  are  about  to  mention,  he  gives  as  impediments 
to  its  progress,  "  preaching  every  Sabbath-day,  lecturing 
every  day  in  the  week,  exercising  justice  in  the  common- 
wealth, and  practising  physic  and  chirurgery.V  Amidst 
all  these  engagements,  however,  he  produced  a  large  4to 
volume,  printed  atl^ondon  in  1619,  entitled  <<  Antiquitie 
triumphing  over  Noveltie ;  whereby  it  is  proved,  that  An- 
tiquiti^  is  a  true  and  certain  note  of  the  Christian  catho- 
licke  church  and  veritie,  against  all  new  and  upstart  here- 
sies, advancing  themselves  against  the  religious  honour  of 
Old  Rome,  &c."  This  is  dedicated  to  archbishop  Mat- 
thews, and  it  appears  that  it  was  begun  by  the  author, 
when  he  was  sixty  years  old,  at  the  desire,  and  carried  on 
under  the  encouragement  of  the  archbishop.  Dr.  Favour 
died  March  10,  1625,  probably  at  an  advanced  age,  and 
was  buried  in  Halifax  church,  where  there  is  an  inscription 
to  his  memory.  \ 

FA VRE  (Antony),  in  Latin  Faberj  was  a  profound  law- 
yer and  an  author ;  in  a  few  instances,  a  poet,  for  some 
quatrains  by  him  remain  among  those  of  Pibrac,  and  there 
is  a  tragedy  of  his  extant,  entitled  '^  The  Gordians,  or 
ambition."  He  was  born  in  1557,  was  promoted  as  a  law- 
yer in  his  native  town  of  Bresse,  afterwards  became  go- 
vernor of  Savoy,  and  was  employed  in  confidential  nego- 
tiations between  that  dukedom  and  France.  He  might 
have  been  further  promoted  in  his  own  country,  but  re- 
fused. He  died  in  1624.  His  works,  chiefly  on  jurispru- 
dence and  civil  law,  form  ten  volumes  in  folio,  printed  from 
1658  to  1661.     For  his  son 

FAVRE  (Claude).     See  VAUGELAS.  "• 

'  Ath.  Ojc.  vol.  I.^Watson's  Hist  of  HaHfaiu 
«  Moreri.~i>ict,  Ubt.— Niceroo«  toI,  XIX. 
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FAWCETT  (Benjamin)^  a  dissenting  minister^  was  boni 
at  Sleaford  in  Lincolnshire,  Aug.  16,  1715,  and  after  a  re- 
ligious education  at  home,  was  placed  under  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge at  Northampton,  where  his  conduct  was  exemplary, 
and  his  improvement  rapid.  In  1741,  by  Doddridge's  par- 
ticular recommendation,  he  became  a  preacher  at  Taunton  ( 
and  in  1745  removed  to  Kidderpninster,  where  be  officiated 
as  the  pastor  of  a  large  congregation  of  dissenters  for 
thirty-five  years,  dying  iu  Oct.  1780.  He  preached  thrice 
every  Sunday,  besides  weekly  services,  lectures,  visits,  &c. 
He  also  carried  on  an  extensive  correspondence  with  his 
brethren  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  found  ]ei*> 
sure  to  prepare  bis.  various  publications  for  the  press.  To 
enable  him  to  accomplish  all  this,  be  was  a  rigid  cecono* 
Daist  of  his  time,  and  was  seldom  in  bed  after  five  o!clock 
in  the  morning,  to  which  habit,  and  a  temperate  mode  of 
living,  he  used  to  ascribe  his  remarkable  and  almost  unin- 
terrupted health  and  spirits  until  a  short  time  before  his 
death,  when  he  suffered  severely  from  the  stone.  It  is 
perhaps  more  remarkable,  that  he  had  no  fire  in  bis  study 
in  the  depth  of  winter.  His  flow  of  spirits  appears  to  have 
been  rather  immoderate,  according  to  Mr.  Orton's  account. 
^^  I  am  told  that  after  preaching  twice,  and  administering 
the  Lord*^  Supper,  be  was  so  lively  in  the  evening  that 
several  of  the  people  were  in  pain  lest  he  should  throw 
himself  out  of  the  pulpit !"  In  his  sentiments  he.  was  what 
is  called  a  Baxterian,  and  drew  upon  himself,  on  some  oc- 
casions, the  censures  of  the  more  orthodox  part  of  his 
brethren,  particularly  by  one  of  bb  pamphlets,  '^  Candid 
reflexions  on  the  different  modes  of  explaining  the  Trini- 
ty/* His  other  works  were  small  pious  tracts ;  some  fune- 
ral, and  occasional  sermons ;  and  abridgements  of  Baxter's 
'^  Saints*  everlasting  Rest,"  and  of  some  other  pieces  by 
that  divine.  His  personal  character  was  so  consistent  and 
amiable,  that  his  death  was  lamented  by  persons  of  all  per« 
suasions  at  Kidderminster. ' 

FAWCETT  (Sir  Wiluam,  K.B.),  a  brave  English  ofli- 
cer,  the  descendant  of  a  very  ancient  family,  was  born 
in  1728  at  Shipdenhall,  near  Halifax,  in  Yorkshire,  which, 
for  many  centuries,  had  been  in  the  possession  of  his  an« 
cestors,  and  is  now  the  property  and  residence  of  their 
lineal  descendant.     His  father  dying  when  he  was  very 

*  Ortoo*t  Lctttn  to  pittentiog  Minifteci,  by  Pshner,  SvoU.  lisaQ,  180S. 
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young,  his  edacation  was  superintended  by  an  uncle,  a  very 
worthy  clergyman.  He  was  brought  up  at  a  free  school  in 
Lancashire,  where  he  was  well  grounded  in  classical  learn- 
ing, and  became  also  a  remarkable  proficient  in  mathe- 
niatics.  He  ha9  very  frequently  been  heard  to  declare^ 
that,  from  hb  earliest  youths  he  always  felt  the  strongest 
predilection  for  the  army,  which  his  mother  and  nearest 
relations  constantly  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from; 
but,  finding  all  their  arguments  ineflPectual,  they  either 
bought,  or  he  had  an  ensigncy  given  him,  in  general  Ogle- 
thorpe's regiment,  then  in  Georgia ;  but  the  war  being  then 
going  on  in  Flanders,  he  gave  up  his  ensigncy,  and  went 
there  as  a  volunteer,  furnished  with  letters  from  the  late 
marquis  of  Rockingham  and  Mr.  Lascelles  (afterwards  lord 
Barewood)  to  the  commander  and  several  others  of  the 
officers.  This  step  was  at  the  time  frequently  taken 
by  young  men  of  spirit  of  the  first  rank  and  fortune.  He 
entered  as  a  volunteer,  but  messed  with  the  officers,  and 
was  very  soon  presented  with  a  pair  of  colours.  Some 
time  after,  he  married  a  lady  of  good  fortune  and  family, 
and,'  at  the  pressing  entreaties  of  her  friends,  he  most  re- 
luctantly resigned  his  commission  ;  which  he  had  no  sooner 
done,  than  he  felt  himself  miserable,  and  bis  new  relations 
finding  that  his  propensity  to  a  military  life  was  invincible, 
agreed  to  his  purchasing  an  ensigncy  in  the  third  regiment 
of  guards.  Having  now  obtained  the  object  of  his  most 
anxious  wishes,  be  determined  to  lose  no  opportunity  of 
qualifying  himself  for  the  highest  situations  in  his  favourite 
profession.  With  this  view  he  paid  the  most  unremitting 
attention  to  his  duty,  and  every  hour  he  could  command 
was  given  up  to  the  study  of  the  French  and  German  lan- 
guages, in  which  (by  the  assistance  of  his  classical  learn- 
ing) he  soon  became  such  a  proficient  as  not  only  to  un- 
derstand and  write  both,  grammatically  and  elegantly,  but 
to  speak  them  fluently.  When  he  was  a  lieutenant  in  the 
guards,  he  translated  from  the  French,  "  The  Reveries ; 
or.  Memoirs  upon  the  Art  of  War,  by  field-marshal  count 
Saxe,*'  which  was  published  in  1757,  in  4to,  and  dedicated 
**  To  the  general  officers."  He  also  translated  from  the 
German,  •*  Regulations  for  the  Prussian  cavalry,"  which 
was  also  published  in  1757,  and  dedicated  to  major-general 
the  earl  of  Albemarle,  colonel  of  the  king's  own  regiment 
of  dragoons.  And  he  likewise  translated  from  the  Ger- 
man^ "  Regulations  for  the  Prussian  Infantry,"  to  which 
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was  added  ^^  The  Prussian  Tactics/'  Which  was  published 
in  ]759>  and  dedicated  lo  lieutenant-general  the  earl  of 
Rothesy  colonel  of  the  third  regiment  of  foot  guards. 
Having  atuined  the  situation  of  adjutant  in  the  guards,  his 
abilities  and  unremitting  attention  soon  became  conspicu* 
ous;  and,  on  the  late  general  Elliot's  being  ordered  to 
Germany  in  the  seven  years  war,  he  offered  to  take  him  as 
his  aid-de-camp,  which  he  gladly  accepted,  as  it  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  gaining  that  knowledge  which  actual  ser- 
vice could  alone  impart.  When  be  served  in  Germany, 
his  ardour,  intrepidity,  and  attention  to  all  the  duties  of 
his  situation,  were  such,  that,  on  the  death  of  general 
Elliot,  he  had  inamediately  offers  both  from  the  late  prince 
Ferdinand,  the  commander  in  chief,  and  the  late  marquis 
of  Granby,  to  be  appointed  aid-de-camp.  By  the  advice 
of  a  nobli  earl  (who  hinted  to  him  that  the  German  war 
would  not  last  for  ever)  he  accepted  the  offer  of  the  lattery- 
after  making  due  acknowledgements  for  the  honour  in- 
tended him  by  the  former.  In  tbis  his  new  situation  his 
ardour  and  attention  were,  if  possible,  increased,  which 
gained  him  the  friendship  of  all  those  attached  to  lord 
Granby,  particularly  of  a  noble  lord  who,  being  fixed 
upon  to  bring  to  England  the  account  of  the  battle  of  War*' 
^"f g')>  g^^6  up  his  appointment  to  captain  Fawcett ;  an 
instance  of  generous  friendship  which  he  always  spoke  of 
with  the  most  heartfelt  gratitude.  On  his  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, he  was  introduced  by  the  then  great  minister  to  his 
late  majesty  king  George  the  Second,  who  received  himr 
most  graciously,  and  not  the  less  so  on  his  giving  the  whole 
account  in  German.  Soon  after  he  was  promoted  to  a 
company  in  the  guards,  with  the'rank  of  lieutenant-colonel 
in  the  army,  and  became  military  secretary  to,  and  the 
intimate  and  confidential  friend  of  lord  Granby.  His 
manners  were  formed  with  equal  strength  and  softness ;  and 
to  coolness,  intrepidity,  and  extensive  military  knowledge, 
be  added  all  the  requisite  talents  of  a  man  of  business ;  and 
the  most  persevering  assiduity,  without  the  least  ostenta- 
tion. Notwithstanding  the  most  unassuming  modesty,  his 
abilities  were  now  so  generally  known,  that  he  was  fixed 
upon  as  the  most  proper  person  to  fnanage  and  support  the 
interest  of  his  country,  in  settling  many  of  the  concerns  of 
ibe  war  in  Germany  -,  and  by  that  means  necessarily  be- 
came known  to  the  great  Frederic  of  Prussia,  from  whom 
he^afterwards  bad  tbe^most  tempting  offers,  which  he  de* 
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clined  without  hesitation,    preferring  the  senrice  of  bis 
king  and  country  to  every  other  consideration. 

Soon  after  his  obtaining  a  company  in  the  guards,  he 
acted  as  deputy  adjutant-general  under  generals  Harvey 
and  William  Amherst;    and,  in  May  1772,  he  was  pro* 
moted  to  the  rank  of  colonel  by  brevet.     At  the  commence- 
ifnent  of  the  American  war,  he  was  sent  to  Germany,  to 
negotiate  with  Hesse,  Hanover,  Brunswick,  &c.  for  a  body 
of  troops  to  serve  in  North  America,  Gibraltar,  and  the 
East-Indies.     In  August  1777,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  major-general,  and  the  following  year  be  succeeded  to 
the  adjutant-generalship  by  the  death  of  general  William 
Amherst,  and  also  became  colonel  of  the  fifteenth  regiment 
•of  foot.     In  Nov.  1782,  he  wits  made  a  lieu teuaut^ general, 
and  in  1786  his  majesty  honoured  him  with  the  order  of 
the  Bath.     On  the  death  of  general  Phillipson,  in  August 
1792,  that  regiment  was  given  to  sir  William  FaWcett.     In 
the  same  year  the  **  Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  forma- 
tions,   field  exercise,    and  movements  of  his  majesty*s 
forces,*'  were  printed,  and  directed  to  be  followed  by  the 
British  army,  by  an  order  signed  by  sir  William.     In  May 
1796  he  obtained  the  rank  of  general,  and  on  his  resigning 
the  office  of  adjutant- general,  his  majesty  was  so  sensible 
of  the  value  of  his  services,  as  to  grant  him  an  allowance 
of  five  pounds  per  diem  in  lieu  thereof,  and  ordered  him  to 
be  sworn  in  as  one  of  his  most  honourable  privy-council. 
His  last  promotion  was  to  the  governorship  of  Chelsea  hos- 
pital, where  he  died  March  22,  1804,  aged  seventy-six, 
and  was  interred  in  the  burial-ground  of  the  hospital.    A 
monument  has  since  been  erected  to  his  memory,  and  to 
that  of  his  lady,  who  survived  him  about  a  year.  * 

FAWKES  (Francis),  a  poetical  and  miscellaneous  writer, 
was  bom  in  Yorkshire  about  1721.  He  was  educated  at 
Leeds,  under  the  care  of  the  rev.  Mr.  Cookson,  vicar  of 
thnt  parish,  from  whence  he  went  to  Jesus  college,  Cam- 
bridge, and  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1741,  and  his 
roaster's  in  1745.  After  being  admitted  into  holy  orders, 
be  settled  at  Bramham  in  Yorkshire,  near  the  elegant  seat 
Qf  that  name  belonging  to  Robert  Lane,  esq.  the  beautiet 
of  which  aflbrded  him  the  first  subject  for  his  muse.  He 
published  his  **  Bramham  Park,'Vin  1745,  but  without  bis 
name*     His  next  publications  were  the  '<  Descriptions  of 
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May  and  Winter,"  from  Gawen  Douglas,  the  former  id 
1752,  the  latter  in  1754  :  these  brought  him  into  consider- 
able notice  as  a  poetical  antiquary,  and  it  was  hoped  that 
be  would  have  been  encouraged  to  modernize  the  whole  of 
that  author^s  works.  About  the  year  last  mentioned,  be 
removed  to  the  curacy  of  Croydon  in  Surrey,  where  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  courting  the  notice  of  archbishop  Her- 
ring, who  resided  there  at  that  time,  and  to  whom,  among 
other  complimentary  verses,  he  addressed  an  "  Ode  on 
his  Grace's  recovery,'*  which  was  printed  in  Dodsley's  Col- 
lection. Thefie  attentions,  and  his  general  merit  as  a 
scholar,  induct  the  archbishop  to  collate  him,  in  1755,  to 
the  vicarage  of  Orpington,  with  St.  Mary  Cr^  in  Kent 
In  1757  he  bad  occasion  to  lament  his  patron's  death  in  a 
pathetic  elegy,  styled  Aurelius,  printed  with  bis  grace's ' 
sermons  in  1763,  but  previously  in  our  author's  volume  of 
poems  in  1761.  About  the  same  time  he  married  miiss 
Furrier  of  Leeds.  In  April  1774,  by  the  Jate  Dr.  Plnmp« 
tre's  &vour,  he  exchanged  his  vicarage  for  the  reoiory  of 
Hayes.  This^  except  the  office  of  chaplain  to  the  princess 
dowager  of  Wales,  was  the  only  ecclesiastical  promotion 
he  obtained. 

In  1761  he  published  by  subscription  a  volume  of  Ori- 
ginal Poems  and  Translations,"  by  which  he  got  more  pro- 
fit than  fame.  His  subscribers  amounted  to  nearly  eight 
hundred,  but  no  second  edition  was  called  for.  Some 
other  pieces  by  him  are  in  Mr.  Nichols's  Collection,  and  in 
the  **  Poetical  Calendar,"  a  periodical  selection  of  fugitive 
verses  which  he  published  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Wo^, 
an  indifferent  poet  of  that  time.  In  1767  he  published  an 
eclogue,  entitled  "  Partridge  Shootinflf,"  very  inferior  to 
bis  other  productions.  He  was  the  editor  also  of  a  **  Fa- 
mily Bible,"  with  notes,  in  4to,  which  is  a  work  of  very 
inconsiderable  merit,  but  to  which  he  probably  contributed 
only  his  name,  a  common  trick  among  the  retailers  of 
^'  Complete  Family  Bibles." 

His  translatiolis  of  Anacreoi^  Sappho,  Bion,  Moschus^ 
and  Musceus,  appeared  in  1760,  and  his  Theocritus,  en- 
couraged by  another  liberal  subscription,  in  1767.  His 
Apollonius  Rhodius,  a  posthumous  publication,  completed 
by  the  rev.  Mr.  Meen,  of  £mannel  college,  Cambridge, 
made  its  appearance  in  17S0|  when  Mr.  Fawkes's  widow 
was  enabled,  by  the  kindness  of  the  editor,  to  avail  herself 
of  the  subscriptions,  contributed  as  usual  very  liberally* 
Mr.  Fawkes  died  August  26,  mi. 
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These  scanty  materials  are  taken  chiefly  from  Mr.  NU 
chols's  Life  of  Bowyer,  and  little  can  now  be  added  to  them. 
Mr.  Fawkes  was  a  man  of  a  social  disposition,  with  much 
of  the  imprudence  which  adheres  to  it.  Although  a  pro- 
found classical  scholar,  and  accounted  an  excellent  trans- 
lator, he  ^as  unable  to  publish  any  of  his  works  without 
the  previous  aid  of  a  subscription ;  and  his  Bible  was  a 
paltry  job  which  necessity  only  could  have  induced  him 
to  undertake.  With  all  his  failings,  however,  it  appears 
that  he  was  held  in  esteem  by  many  distinguished  contem- 
poraries, particularly  by  Doctors  Pearce,  Jortin,  Johnson, 
Warton,  Plumptre,  and  Askew,  who  contributed  critical 
assistance  to  his  translation  of  Theocritus. 

As  an  original  poet,  much  cannot  be  said  in  his  favour. 
His  powers  were  confined  to  occasional  slight  and  encomi- 
astic verses,  such  as  may  be  produced  without  great  effort , 
and  are  supposed  to.  answer  every  purpose  when  they  have 

{^leased  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  The  epitha- 
amic  ode  may  perhaps  rank  higher,  if  we  could  forget  an 
obvious  endeavour  to  imitate  Dryden  and  Pope.  In  the 
elegy  on  the  death  of  Dobbin,  and  one  or  two  other  pieces, 
there  is  a  considerable  portion  of  humour,  which  is  a  more 
legitimate  proof  of  genius  than  one  species  of  poets  are 
disposed  to  allow.  His  principal  defects  are  want  of  judg* 
.  ment  and  taste.  These,  however,  are  less  discoverable  ia 
his  translations,  and  it  vtras  probably  a  consciousness  of 
limited  powers  which  inclined  him  so  much  to  translation. 
In  this  he  every  where  displays  a  critical  knowledge  of  his 
author,  while  bis  versification  is  smooth  and  elegant,  and 
his  expression  remarkably  clear.  He  was  once  esteemed 
the  best  translator  since  the  days  of  Pope,  a  praise  which,, 
if  now  disallowed,  it  is  much  that  it  could  in  his  own  time 
have  been  bestowed  with  justice. ' 

FAYDIT  (Anselme,  or  Gaucelm,)  was  one  of  the  most 
xrelebrated  of  the  Proven9al  poets  or  troubadours.  He  had 
a  fine  figure,  abundance  of  wit,  and  a  pleasing  address^ 
and  was  much  encouraged  by  the  princes  of  his  time.  By 
representing  his  comedies^  he  soon  acquired  considerable 
riches,  which  his  vanity  and  his  love  of  debauchery 
and  expence  did  not  suffer  him  to  keep.  From  a  miser- 
able state  of  poverty  be  was  relieved  by  the  liberality 
of  Richard  Cceur  dc  Liony  who  had  a  stfong  Uste  for  the 

»  Johnioa  and  Chalmers't  Enriiih  Pocli,  1810,  «1  toU,— Nichol$»i  Poems 
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Provencal  poetry.  After  the  death  of  this  protector,  he 
returned  to  Aix,  where  he  married  a  young  woman  of  dis- 
tinguished wit  and  beauty ;  but  she  did  not  long  survive 
her  marriage  with  this  profligate  husband.  He  died  soon 
after,  in  1220,  at  what  age. is  not  exactly  known,  but  cer^ 
tainiy  early  in  life.  Among  the  many  pieces  which  he 
wrote,  the  following  are  mentioned :  i .  A  poem  on  the 
death  of  his  benefactor,  Richard  I.  2.  **  Ttie  palace  of 
Love,'*  imitated  afterwards  by  Petrarch.  3.  Several  come- 
dies, one  of  which,  entitled  **  Heregia  dels  Prestes,'*  the 
heresy  of  the  priests,  a  satirical  production  against  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  church,  was  publicly  acted  at  the  castle  of 
Boniface,  marquis  of  Montserrat. 

Dr.  Burney  informs  us  that  he  found  his  poem  on  the 
death  of  Richard'!,  in  the  Vatican,  among  the  MSS.  be- 
queathed to  thai  library  by  the  queen  of  Sweden,  with  the 
original  music  by  the  bard  himself,  who  was  as  much  ad- 
mired by  his  contemporaries  for  setting  his  poems  to  music, 
as  writing  them.  A  translation  of  the  poem,  and  the  mu- 
aic  itself,  may  be  seen  in  Dr.  Burney's  History.  * 

FA  YDIT  (Peteh),  a  priest  of  Rioro,  once  well  known  by 
his  singular  opinions,  entered  the  congregation' of  the  ora- 
tory in  1662,  but  was  obliged  to  quit  it  in  1671,  being  a 
friend   to   Cartesianism,  which   was   then   a  heresy.     He 
preached   against  the  conduct  of  Innocent  X(.  towards 
France,  and  published  a  treatise  on  the  Trinity  1696,  in 
which  appearing  to  favour  tritheism,  he  was  confined  at  St. 
Lazare  in  Paris,  but  afterwards  received  orders  firom  the 
king  to  retire  to  his  country,  where  be  died  1709.     He 
left  "  a  life  of  St.  Amable,*'  12mo;  "  Remarks  on  Homer, 
Virgil>  and  the  poetical  style  of  Scripture,"  2  vols.  12mo; 
a  collection  in  Latin  verse,  and  French  prose,  entitled^ 
"  Tombeau  de  M.  de  Santeuil,'*  12mo;  "  La  Telemaco- 
manie,  ou  Critique  du  Telemaque  de  M.  Fenelon,'*   12mo^ 
a  foolish  attack  on  Fenelon's  celebrated  perforpiance.     Att 
his  works  contain  singular  opinions,    great  reading  and 
learning,  but  little  taste  or  judgment.     ^' Le  Moines  em<- 
prunt6s,"  2  vols.  12mOs  have  been  attributed  to  him,  but 
they  are  by  Haitze.  * 

FAYETTE  (Marih  Madeleine,  Pioche  de  la  Vergne, 
countess  of),  a  French  lady,  daughter  of  Aymar  de  la 
Vergne,  marecfaal-de-camp,   and  governor  of  Havre-de- 

^  Moreri.— Burney*!  Hist,  of  Music,  voU  lU  *  Moreri.— Did.  Hiit. 
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Grace,  but  more  distinguished  by  ber  wit  and  literary  pfcv 
ductions  than  by  ber  family,  was  married  to  the  count  de 
Fayette  in  1655,  and  died  in  1693.  She  cultivated  leUers 
and  the  fine  arts  ;  and  her  hotel  was  the  rendezvous  of  all 
who  were  most  distinguished  for  literary  taste.  The  dtike 
de  la  Rochefoucault,  Huetius,  Menage,  La  Fontaine,  Se* 
grais,  were  those  she  saw  most  frequently.  The  last,  when 
obliged  to  quit  the  house  of  Mad.  c}^  Montpensier,  found 
an  honourable  retreat  with  her.  The  author  of  '^  The  Me* 
moirs  of  madame  de  Maintenon,"  has  not  spoken  favour- 
ably of  this  lady,  nor  represented  her  manners  to  be  such 
as  from  her  connections  we  should  suppose.  But  madame 
de  Sev]gn6,  who  bad  better  opportunities  of  knowing  her, 
and  is  i^ore  to  be  relied  on  than  the  author  of  the  memoirs, 
has  painted  her  very  differently.  This  lady  says,  in  a  let- 
ter to  her  daughter,  "  Mad.  la  Fayette  is  a  very  amiable 
and  a  very  estimable  woman ;  and  whom  you  will  love 
when  you  shall  have  time  to  be  with  her,  and  to  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  her  sense  and  wit  >  the  better  you  know  her^  the 
more  you  will  like  her." 

The  principal  works  bf  this  lady  are,  1.  "  Zaide,'*  a  ro- 
mance, often  printed,  and  read  by  persons  who  do  not 
usually  read  romances.  2.  ^*  La  princesse  de  Cleves,"  a 
romance  also,  which  Fontenelle  professed  to  have  read 
four  times.  Mad.  la  Fayette  was  so  regardless  of  fame, 
that  she  published  these  works  under  the  name  of  Segrais, 
who,  however,  is  ^supposed  to  have  been  no  farther  con- 
cerned than  in  aiding  a  little  in  the  design  of  them.  3. 
"  La  princesse  de  Montpensier,"  another  romance.  .  Vol- 
taire says,  that  the  romances  of  Fayette  were  the  first 
which  exhibited  the  manners  of  people  of  fashion  in  a 
graceful,  easy,  and  natural  way ;  all  before  having  heevk 
pompous  bombast,  and  swelling  every  thing  beyond  nature 
and  life.  4.  ^^  Memoires  de  la  cour  de  France  pour  les 
ann^es  1688  &  1689."  This  work  is  written  with  address 
and  spirit,  and  abounds  with  striking  pictures  and  curious 
anecdotes.  5.  "  Histoire  d'Henriette  d'Angleterre."  6. 
'^  Divers  portraits  de  quelques  personnes  de  la  cour."  All 
these  works  are  still  esteemed  ;  and  she  drew  up  also  other 
memoirs  of  the  history  of  her  times,  which  were  lent  to 
every  body,  and  lost,  by  her  son  the  abb6  de  la  Fayette. 
She  understood  Latin,  which  she  learned  in  a  very  short 
time.  * 
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FAZZELLO  (Thomas),  tbe  historian  of  Sicily,  was  bom 
at  Sacca,  a  town  of  Palermo,  in  1498.  He  was  entered  in 
tbe  order  of  Dominican  monki,  and  was  their  provincial, 
but  from  modesty  decfined  the  honour  of  being  elected 
general  of  the  order.  He  was  ten  times  chosen  prior  of 
the  monastery  at  Palermo,  and  died  in  possession  of  that 
office  in  1570.  He  wrote  many  worki,  but  tbe  most  con- 
siderable was  a  ^<  History  of  Sicily,''  written  in  Latin  in 
two  decades,  which  first  appeared  in  Palermo  in  1558,  fol. 
and  which  has  passed  through  several  editiops,  and  was 
translated  into  the  lulian  language.' 

tAZZIO.     SeeFACIO. 

FEAUNE  (Charl£S),  a  barrister  and  law  writer,  was 

the  eldest  son  of Fearne,  esq.  judge  advocate  of  the 

admiralty  in  the  latter  end  of*  the  iate  king's  reign.  He 
presided  at  the  trial  of  admiral  Byng ;  and  on  that  trial, 
and  in  the  general  course  of  his  profession,  was  distin- 
guished as  a  very  able  and  learned  man.  He  gave  bis  son 
Charles  the  first  rudiments  of  education  himself,  and  at  a 
proper  age  sent  him  to  Westminster  school,  where  he  soon 
began  to  distinguish  himself  in  classical  and  mathematical 
learning.  Being  designed  for  tbe  law,  as  soon  as  he  had 
finished  his  education  at  this  seminary,  he  was  entered  of 
the  Inner  Temple;  but  at  that  time  with  no  fixed  resolu- 
tion to  become  a  barrister.  His  life  bad  hitherto  passed 
in  making  excursions  from  one  branch  of  learning  to  ano- 
ther, in  each  of  which  he  made  very  considerable  ad- 
vances, and  might  perhaps  have  succeeded  in  any.  During 
this  state  of  irresolution,  his  father  died ;  and  his  fortune 
which  (from  his  habits  of  living)  was  very  inconsiderable, 
was  equally  partitioned  between  our  author,  and  a  brother 
and  sister.  Here  it  was  that  young  Fearne  exhibited  that 
generosity  and  independence  that  distinguished  him  through 
the.  greater  part  of  his  life.  His  father  had  given  him,  on 
bis  entrance  into  the  Inner  Temple,  a  few  hundred  pounds^ 
to  purchase  chambers  and  books ;  and,  as  he  h#d  likewise 
given  him  a  superior  education  to  his  younger  brother,  be 
nobly  resolved  on  accepting  this  as  a  full  equivalent  for  hi^ 
share  in  the  remainder  of  his  fathers  fortune.  His  bro- 
ther apd  sister  had  affection  and  delicacy  enough  to  resist 
this  conduct  for  a  while ;  but  Fearne .  was  immoveable. 
^'  My  father,''  said  be,  **  by  taking  such  uncommon  paini^ 
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with  mj  education,  no  doubt  meant  it  should  be  nty  wdoFe 
dependence ;  and  if  that  won't  bring  me  through,  k  few 
hundred  pounds  will  be  a  matter  of  no  consequence.^  His 
brother  and  sister  therefore  shared  the  father's  fortune  be- 
tween them :  the  former  settled  in  the  Admiralty^oifice, 
and  the  latter  afterwards  married  a  gentleman  of  equal  rank 
and  condition  with  herself. 

Amidst  Mr.  Fearne's  various  pursuits  of  knowledge,  he 
had  always  a  particular  attachment  to  experimental  philo- 
sophy, which,  both  at  school  and  at  the  Temple,  he  prac« 
tised  occasionally.     In  this  employment,  he  fancied  that 
he  had  discovered  the  art  of  dying  Morocco  leather  of  par- 
ticular colours,  and  after  a  new  process.     It  appears  that 
the  Maroquoniers  in  the  Levant  (who  are  called  so  from 
dressing  the  skin  of  this  goat,  named  the  Maioquin)  keep 
secret  the  ingredients  which  they  put   into  the   liquor, 
which  gives  it  that  fine  red  colour.     This  secret,  or  what 
would  answer  equally  as  well,  Fearne  thought  he  had  dis- 
covered, and,  like  most  projectors,  saw  great  profits  arising 
from  the  discovery.     It  was  his  misfortune,  however,  to 
form  a  connecfion  in  this  scheme,"  with  a  needy  and  ex- 
pensive partner,  which  opened  his  eyes  to  the  fallacy  of 
his  hopes  ;  and  at  the  suggestion  of  his  friends,  he  reverted 
to  his  original  profession,  or  what  his  father  intended  for 
such,  and  sat  down  to  the  study  of  the  law  with  unremit- 
ting diligence.     He  had  not  been  long  in  chambers,  when 
his  habits  of  study,  diligence,  and  sobriety,  were  observed 
by  an  eminent  attorney  in  the  Temple,  who  wsuited  an 
^  abstract  to  be  made  of  a  voluminous  body  of  papers,  so  as 
to  bring  the  matter  clearly  before  counsel.    The  papers 
were  so  intricate,  and  of  such  various  references,  that  they 
required  a  very  clear  head,  and  a  man  not  much  taken  up 
with  other  business,  to  arrange  them.     He  saw  Fearne  an- 
swered this  last  description  very  well ;  and  told  him,  *^That 
having  a  great  body  of  papers  to  arrange,  he  should  be 
glad  to  Employ  him."     Fearne  accepted  the  oflFer,  and 
performed  his  task  so  ably,  that  his  employer  not  only  re- 
warded him  handsomely  for  his  trouble,  but  from  that  time 
gave  him  a  considerable  part  of  his  business. 

He  now  begaq  to  be  known  as  a  young  man  of  very  con- 
siderable legal  erudition,  and  a  promising  increase  in  bosi- 
ness  encouraged  him  to  relinquish  his  chambers,  and  take 
a  house  in  Breams-buildings,  Chancery-lane,  where  he 
became  very  successful  as^  what  is  called,  a  chamber  coui>« 
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•el.  Before  be  left  the  Temple,  he  bad  published  his  very 
usefal  *^  Legigraphical  Chart  of  Landed  Property/'  and  be 
How  derived  stdditiooal  reputation  from  bis  .more  important 
treatise,  entitled  ^  An  Essay  on  the  Learning  of  Contin^ 
gent  Remainders  and  Executory  Devises/'  which,  although 
published  without  his  name,  was  soon  traced  to  its  author. 
^Fortune,  as  it  is  usually  termed,  was  now  before  him,  but 
he  had  no  extraordiniiry  ambition  fDr  her  favours,  and,  very 
oddly,  contracted  his  business  within  a  certaia  compass^ 
by  which  it  might  yield  him  an  annual  sum  which  he 
thought  sufficient  for  his  wants.  This,  estimated  by  his 
biographer  at  1500/.  a  year,  when  he  could  with  ease  have 
acquired  3000/.  he  spent  on  a  town  and  country-house,  a 
carriage,  &c.  with  an  establishment  on  a  genteel  but  mo-* 
derate  scale ;  and  the  time  he  denied  to  increase  of  busi- 
ness, he  employed  in  his  house  at  Hampstead  on  mechani- 
cal and  philosophical  experiments.  At  this  retreat  he  was 
wrapt  up  either  in  some  philosophical  experiment,  or  some 
mechanical  invention  :  the  first- of  which  he  freely  commu- 
nicated to  men  of  similar  pursuits;  and  the  latter,  when 
completed,  he  as  liberally  gave  away  to  poor  artists,  or 
dealers  in  these  articles ;  and  here  also  he  made  some  op- 
tical glasses  upon  a  new  construction,  which  have  been 
reckoned  improvements:  he  likewise  constructed  a  ma- 
chine for  transposing  the  keys  in  music ;  gave  many  useful 
hints  in  the  dyeing  of  cottons,  and  in  a  variety  of  other  ar- 
ticles, which  equally  shewed  the  enlarged  state  of  his  mind^ 
and  the  liberality  of  bis  heart.  These  he  called  his  disst' 
paiimti,  and  with  some  degree  of  truth,  as  they  often  broke 
in  upon  bts  profession,  and  induced  him  to  give  up  more 
hours  (to  bring  up  for  lost  time)  than  was  consistent  with 
more  beneficial  pursuiu,  or  the  natural  strength  of  his  con- 
stitution. 

While  thus  employed, in  occasion  presented  itself,  which, 
called  forth  his  talents  in  a  new  way.  Lord  Mansfield, 
when  solicitor-general  in  1747,  having  given  an  opinion  in 
the  state  of  a  case  on  the  will  of  William  Williams  (after- 
wards the  subject  of  the  celebrated  case  of  Perrin  v.  Blake), 
which  Mt.  Feame,  on  the  authority  of  his  friend  the  late 
James  Booth,  esq.  of  Lincoln's-inn,  quoted  in  the  first 
edition  of  his  **  Essay  on  the  Learning  of  Contingent  Re- 
mainders, te."  his  lordship  afterwards  disavowed  that  opi- 
nion on  the  bench,  insinuating  at  the  same  time  that  Mr. 
Feame  was  under  some  mistake  in  reporting  it.    Fearne^ 
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all  slhrd  to  the  delicacy  of  fais  character,  and  knowing  the 
strong  ground  be  proceeded  upon  (which  was  a  copy  of 
that  opinion  given  him  by  Mr.  Booth,  from  a  roanusc^ipt 
collection  of  cases,  taken  from  the  originals),  took  this 
opportunity  to  publish  a  letter,  entitled  ^^  Copies  of  Opi-^ 
nions  ascribed  to  eminent  counsel  on  the  will  which  was 
the  subject  of  the  case  of  Perrin  v.  Blake,  before  the  court 
of  king's  bench,  1769,  addressed  to  the  right  hon.  William 
earl  of  Mansfield.**  This  appeared  about  1780,  and  is  said 
to  have  afforded  lord  Mansfield  some  uneasiness,  who,  bow* 
ever,  took  no  notice  of  it 

The  remainder  of  Mr.  Foarne's  life  appears  to  have  pass- 
ed, in  a  relaxation  from  professional  cares,  and  to  have  been 
embittered  by  the  difiiculties  by  which  such  imprudence 
is  generally  followed.  It  would  be  painful  to  enter  into  a 
detail  of  this  course,  which  terminated  by  his  death,  Jan^ 
21,  1794,  when  he  had  reached  only  hfs  forty -fifth  year^ 
and  was  worn  out  both  in  mind  and  body.  In  order  to 
contribute  to  the  provision  of  his  family,  his  friends  col^ 
lected  his  posthumous  works,  which  were  pubUshed  in 
1797,  consisting  of  **  Observations  on  the  Statute  of  Inroll- 
ments  of  Bargains  and  Sales,  27  Hen.  VIII.  delivered  by 
the  author  in  a  reading'at  Lyon*s-inn  in  1773  ;  Arguments 
in  the  singular  case  of  general  Stanwtx ;  and  a  collection 
of  Cases  and  Opinions."  * 

FEATLEY,  or  FAIRCLOUGH  (DanIel),  a  learned 
controversial  divine  of  the  church  of  England,  was  bom  at 
-Charlton  upon  Otroore,  near  Oxford,  March  15,  1582.- 
Fairclough  was  the  name  of  his  ancestors,  so  spelt  by  his 
grandfather,  father,  and  eldest  brother,  and  it  appears  that 
be  was  ordained  by  the  same.  Why  be  afterwards  pre* 
ferred  Featley,  which  is  a  corruption  of  Fairclough  (or, 
Faircliff,  a  place  in  Lancashire,  where  the  family  were  ori- 
ginally seated),  we  know  not,  nor  is  it  perhaps  of  much 
consequence.  That  the  family  were  reduced,  appears  from 
the  occupation  of  his  father,  who  was  cook  to  Dr.  Laurence 
Humphrey,  president  of  Magdalen,  and  served  Corpus 
Christi  college,  Oxford,  in  the  same  capacity.  He  had 
interest  enough,  however,  with  his  employers,  to  obtain 
a  good  education  for  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  who  was, 
his  secpnd  son,  and  whom  we  find  mentioned  fic^t  as  a 
chorister  of  Magdalen  college.     After  having  made  consw. 

1  £uroi>eaD  Mag.  for  August,  Stptember,  and  Octoberi  1799. 
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.  derable  progress  in  the  school  belonging  to  ths^t  college^ 
where,  even  at  twelve  years  old,  his  Latin  and  Greek  exer- 
cises were  noted  for  their  excellence,  he  was  admitted 
scholar  of  Corpbs  Christi  college,  Dec*  13,  1594,  and 
Sept.  20,  1602,  when  B.  A.  was  chosen  probationer  fellow. 
He  commenced  M.  A.  at  the  usual  time,  and  was  alway« 
eminent  for  his  academical  exercises,  nor  was  he  less  noted 
as  a  disputant  and  pieacher.  In  1607  be  delivered  an  ora- 
tion at  the  death  of  Dr.  Reinold,  president  of  Corpus,  who 
had  been  one  of  his  earliest  patrons. 

In  1610,  and  the  two  following  years,  we  find  him  in 
attendance  upon  sir  Thomas  Edmondes,  the  king's  minister 
at  the  court  of  f'rance.  Several  of  the  sermons  he  preached, 
during  this  time,  in  the  ambassador's  chapel,  are  collected 
in  his  ^^  Clavis  Mystica,'^  and  those  which  were  levelled  at 
the  errors  of  popery  are  said  to  have  been  very  successful 
both  in  converting  some  catholics,  and  in  confirming  the 
opinions  of  those  who  had  before  embraced  the  doctrines 
of  the  reformation.  H^  had  also  very  frequent  conferences 
in  the  Cleremont  with  the  Jesuits,  and  with  the  members 
of  the  Sorbonne,  but  especially  with  fathers  Sirmund  and 
Petau,  who,  although  they  at  first  ridiculed  his  figure,  for 
he  was  low  of  stature,  yet  afterwards  w^re  impressed  with 
a  regard  for  his  controversial  talents,  and  treated  his  me- 
mory with  respect.  His  three  dispuutions  at  Paris  are 
confessed  by  Holden,  an  eminent  English  catholic  writer, 
to  have  done  more  harm  to  the  popish  cause  than  thirty- 
three  be  had  read  of  before,  ^y  most  of  the  foreign  uni* 
versities  he  was  held  in  such  honour  as  a  disputant,  that  in 
the  tables  of  the  celebrated  schoolmen,  whom  they  ho- 
noured with  the  epithets  of  resolute,  subtle,  angelic,  &c. 
he  was  called  acutissimus  et  acerrimus.  According  to 
Wood,  he  commenced  B.  D.  in  1613,  and  was  the  preacher 
at  the  act  of  that  year.  His  sermon  on  this  occasion  is 
said  to  have  been  No.  37.  in  the  "  Clavis  Mystica  ;'*  but, 
according  to  the  evidence  of  his  nephew  John  Featley,  he 
did  not  take  that  degree  until  1615,  and  the  sermon  he  de- 
livered was  a  Latin  concio  ad  clerum,  dated  March  25»  In 
1610  he  had  preached  the  rehearsal  sermon  at  Oxford,  and 
by  the  bishop  of  London's  appointment  he  discharged  the 
same  duty  at  St.  Paul's  cross  in  1618.  By  invitation  from 
Mr.  Ezekiel  Ascot,  who  had  been  his  pupil,  he  accepted 
the  rectory  of  Northill  in  Corpwall,  wliich  he  vacated  on 
bis  institution  to  the  rectory  of  Lambeth  in  1618,  a  change 
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which,  if  not  more  profitable,  was  certainly  highly  agree« 
able  to  him,  -as  he  became  now,  by  the  recommendation 
of  the  university,  domestic  chaplain'  to  Abbot,  archbishop 
of  CanteAury. 

In  16  Id  he  preached  at  Lambeth  church,  or  iu  the  cha- 
pel of  the  palace,  seven  of  the  sermons  in  the  **Clavi9  Mys-* 
tica,*'  before  the  king*8  commissioners  in  ecclesiastical 
causes,  and  on  other  occasions,  and  delivered  his  sentiments 
with  uncommon  freedom  of  spirit,  which  appears  to  have 
been  habitual  to  him.  By  the  direction  of  archbishop  Abbot, 
who  was  desirous  that  De  Dominis,  archbishop  of  Spalato^ 
should  be  gratified  with  the  hearing  of  a  complete ^ivinitjr- 
act,  Mr.  Featley,  in  1617,  kept  his  exercise  for  the  de- 
gree of  D.  D.  under  Dr.  Prideaux,  the  regius  professor ; 
and  many  other  foreigners  were  present,  with  the  flower  of 
the  English  nobility  and  gentry.  The  Italian  primate  was 
so  highly  pleased  with  the  performance,  that  he  not  only 
thanked  his  grace  for  fhe  entertainment  he  had  ^procured 
for  him;  but,  being  soon  after  appointed  master  of  the 
Savoy,  he  gave  Dr.  Featley  a  brother^s  place  in  that  hos- 
pital. In  the  course  of  this  exercise  Dr.  Prideaux,  appre- 
hensive for  his  reputation  before  such  an  auditory,  felt  the 
sharpness  and  acuteness  of  Featley's  replies,  almost  to  a 
degree  of  resentment,  but  fhe  archbishop  effected  a  recon^ 
ciliation  between  two  men  whose  agreement  in  more  im- 
portant points  was  of  such  consequence  in  those  days. 

In  June  1628,  was  held  a  famous  conference  at  siiF 
Humphrey  Lynde's,  between  Dr.  Wilson,  dean  of  Carlisle, 
and  Dr.  Featley,  with  the  Jesuits  Fisher  and  Sweet,  and 
the  result  of  it  being  published  in  1&24,  by  archbishop 
Abbotts  command,  under  the  title  of  ^*  The  Romish  Fisher 
caught  and  held  in  his  own  net,**  was  dedicated  to  the 
archbishop  by  Featley.  As  chaplain  to  his  grace,  be  was 
intrusted  with  the  invidious  office  o£  licensing  books,  and 
examining  clerks,  which  be  is  said  to  have  discharged  with 
much  prudence,  and  in  gen^r^l  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
his  superiors.  On  one  occasion,  however,  he  is  said  to 
have  been  censured  for  licensing  Elton^s  Commentary  on 
the  Colossians,  an  author  we  are  unacquainted  with,  but 
excused  himself  by  pleading  that  the  sheets  which  had 
given  offence  were  added  after  his  imprimatur.  His  con- 
duct, as  licenser,  with  respect  to  Gataker's  treatise  "  On 
Lots,**  will  occur  to  be  mentioned  in  our  account  of  that 
divine. 
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Hitherto  the  archbishop  bad  bestowed  no  preferment  oil 
bis  chaplain  ;  but  in  1627^  as  we  are  told,  ^^  urged  hyhewt* 
ing  the  discontents  of  the  court  and  city,  because  his  chap- 
Iain  was  kept  behind,  the  hangings/*  be  bestowed  oa  hiat 
the  rectory  of  AUhallows,  Bread-street,  and  afterwards  the 
rectory  of  Acton.  Much  about  the  same  time,  but  the  year 
not  known,  he  was  i^poioted  provost  of  Chelsea  college, 
an  institutioQ  which  did  not  last  long.  In  1622  he  1^ 
married  Mrs.  Joyce  HoUoway,  who  was  his  parishtoner, 
and  resided  in  Kennington-lane.  This  lady. appears  to 
have  been  considerably  older  than  Dr.  Featley,  but  was  a 
woman  of  great  piety  and  accomplishments.  He  concealed 
bis  marriage  for  some  time,  lest  it  ^hoiild  interfere  with  his 
residence  at  Lambeth  palace  ;  but  in  1625  he  ceased  to  be 
chaplain  to  the  archbishop,  and  concealment  was  no  longer 
necessary.  The  cause  of  bis  quitting  the  archbishop^s  ser« 
vice  has  been  represented  as  *^  the  unfeeling  treatment*'  of 
that  prelate.  But  of  this,  his  biographers  have  made  too 
much.  The  story,,  in  shorty  is,  that  Dr.  Featley  fell  sick 
at  Oxford,  supposed  of  the  plague,  and  was  obliged  to 
Teave  the  place*and  go  to  Lambeth ;  and  when  he  found 
that  the  archbishop  had  removed  to  Croydon  for  fear  o£ 
(he  plague,  he  followed  him  thither,  and  the  archbishop 
refused  him  entrance,  and  was  surely  justifiable  in  every 
endeavour  to  prevent  the  disorder  from  eirtending  to  the 
place  he  had  chosen  as  a  refuge.  The  story  is  told  with 
some  confusion  of  circufostances,  but  the  above  is  probably 
the  truth,  pr.  Featley,  however,  on  recovering  from  hiS' 
disorder,  which,  after  all,  happened  not  to  be  the  plague, 
quitted  the  archbishop's  service,  and  removed  bis  books 
from  the  palace. — It  was  during  the  raging  of  the  plague  ia 
1625,  or  1626,  when  the  churches  were  deserted,  that  he 
wrote  his  *^  Ancilla  Pietatis,  or  Hand-maid  to  private  devo* 
tion,"  which  became  very  popular;  and  before  1676,  had 
passed  through,  eight  editions.  Wood  appears  to  be  mis« 
taken  in  saying,  that  in  this  work  Dr.  Featley  makes  the 
story  of  St.  George,  the  tutelar  saint  of  England,  a  mere 
fiction,  and  that  archbishop  Laud  obliged  him  to  apolo- 
gize for  this  on  bis  knees.  Dr.  Featley's  words  bear  no 
such  ifteaning,  but  it  is  probable  enough  that  there  was  a 
misunderstanding  betwe<m  Featley  and  the  archbishop,  as> 
the  ft^rmSt  Refused  to  obey  the  latter  in  turning  the  com** 
munion -table  of  Lambeth  church  altar- wise ;  and  we  lino%ir 
that  Featley  was  afterwards  a  witness  i^ainst  the  arcii* 
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bishop,  upon  the  charge  of  his  having  made  superstitious 
innovations  in  Lambeth  church. 

While  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  stood,  Dr.  Featley 
was  member  of  several  of  the  convocations;  and  upon  ac- 
count, as  is  supposed,  of  his  being  a  Calvinist^  he  was  in 
1642  appointed  by  the  parliament  one  of  the  Assembly  of 
Divines.  He  is  said  to  have  continued  longer  with  them 
than  any  other  member  of  the  episcopal  persuasion ;  but 
this  was  no  longer  than  he  discovered  the  drift  of  their 
proceedings.  That  he  was  not  acceptable  to  the  ruling^ 
party,  appears  from  his  becoming  in  the  same  year,  a  vic- 
tim to  their  revenge.  In  November,  the  soldiers  sacked 
his  church  at  Acton,  and  at  Lambeth  would  have  mur- 
dered him,  had  he  not  made  his  escape.  These  outrages 
were  followed  Sept.  30,  1643,  by  his  imprisonment  in 
Peter-house,  in  Aldersgate* street,  the  seizure  of  his  library 
and  goods,  and  the  sequestration  of  his  estate.  Charges 
were  preferred  against  him  of  the  most  absurd  and  con* 
tradictory  kind,  which  it  was  to  little  purpose  to  answer. 
He  was  voted  out  of  his  living.  Among^  his  pretended 
offences  were,  that  he  refused  to  assent  to  every  clause  in 
the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  and  that  he  corresponded 
with  archbishop  Usher,  who  was  with  the  king  at  Oxford. 
During  his  imprisonment,  he  amused  himself  by  writing 
his  celebrated  treatise,  entitled  **  The  Dippers  dipt,  or  the 
Anabaptists  ducked  and  plunged  over  head  and  ears,  at  a 
disputation  in  Southwark.'*  It  is,  howevejr,  a  striking 
proof  of  that  anarchy  of  ^ntiment  which  disgraced  the 
nation  at  this  period,  that  he  not  only  dedicates  this  book 
to  the  parliament  which  had  imprisoned  him,  but  exhorts 
them  to  employ  the  sword  of  justice  against  **  heretics  >and 
schismatics,''  although  himself  was  now  suffering  under  the 
latter  description  by  that  very  parliament.  He  was  better 
employed  soon  after  in  an  able  vindication  of  the  church 
of  England  against  the  innovators  who  now  bore  rule ;  but 
his  long  confinement  of  eighteen  months  impaired  his 
health  and  shortened  his  days.  His  situation  appears  to 
have  been  represented  to  his  persecutors,  but  it  was  not 
until  six  weeks  before  his  death  that  he  obtained  leave 
from  the  parliament  to  remove  to  Chelsea  for  the  benefit 
of  the  ah-.  Here  he  died  April  17,  1645,  on  the  very  day 
that  he  was  bound  to  have  returned  to  his  confinement  at 
Peter-house.  It  was  reported  that  a  few  hours  before  his 
(ieathy  he  prayed  for  destruction  to  the  enemies  of  the 
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thmch  and  state,  is  expressions  which  have  been  called 
^Mrascible  and  resentful.*'  How  far  they  w,ere  used  by 
bim  seems  doubtful ;  but  had  he  prayed  only  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  constitution  in  church  and  state,  it  might  have 
still,  in  those  times,  been  imputed  to  him  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  enemies  was  a  necessary  preliminary  and  a 
fair  innuendo.  He  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  Lambeth 
church,  where  his  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr. 
Leo  or  Loe,  who  had  been  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  him 
for  thirty -seven  years.  Dr.  Leo  represents  him  as  being 
^^  in  his  nature,  meek,  gracious,  affable,  and^merciful ;''  as  . 
a  writer  he  was  esteemed  in  his  time  one  of  the  ablest  de« 
fenders  of  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation  against  the  pa« 
pists,  and  one  of  the  ablest  opponents  of  the  anabaptists. 

Wood  has  given  a  long  list  of  his  controversial  works, 
most  of  which  are  now  little  known,  and  seldom  inquired 
for.'  Among  his  writings  of  another  description,  however, 
we  may  mention,  1.  The  Lives  of  Jewell,  prefixed  to  bis 
works,  and  of  Reinolds,  Dr.  Robert  Abbot,  &c.  which  are 
iji  Fuller's  "  Abel  Redivivus."  2.  "  The  Sum  of  saving 
Knowledge,"  a  kind  of  catechism,  London,  1626.  3. 
^^Clavis  MyStica;  a  Key  opening  divers  difficult  and  mys<»' 
terious  texts  of  Holy  Scripture,  in  seventy  Sermons,"  ibid. 
1636,  folio.  Prynne  says  that  Laud's  chaplain  obliterated 
many  passages  in  them  respecting  the  papists.  4.  ^^  Hexa* 
texium ;  >>r  six  Cordials  to  strengthen  the  heart  of  every 
faithful  Christian)  against  the  terrors  of  death,"  ibid.  1637, 
fplio.  5.  <*  Several  Funeral  Sermons,  one  preached  ^t  the 
funeral  of  sir  Humphrey  Lynd,"  ibid.  1640,  folio.  The 
proper  title  of  this  volume  is  ^^  9fninxo(,  the  House  of 
Mourning  furnished,  delivered  in  fotty-seven  Sermons," 
by  Daniel  Featley,  Martin  Day,  Richard  Sibbs,  and  Tho- 
mas Taylor,  and  other  reverend  divines ;  but  their  respec^o 
live  shares  are  not  pointed  out,  nor,  except  in  one  Or  two 
instances,  the  persons  at  whose  funerals  the  sermon^  were 
preached.  6.  "  Dr.  Daniel  Featley  revived,  proving  that 
the  protestant  church  (and  not  the  Romish)  is  the  only  ca* 
tbolic  and  true  church,"  ibid.  1660,  12mo.  To  this  is  pic- 
fixed  an  account  of  his  life  by  his  nephew  John  Featley. 
Dr«  Featley  also  published  king  James's  **  Cygnea  Cantio,'^ 
ibid.  1629,  4to,  which  contains  a  scholastic  duel  between 
tt^at  monarch  and  our  author.  ^  \ 

^  Biog.  Brit  Tok  VI.  Part  I.  of  the  new  edition,  iinpablitbed«^«R  article 
e1aburai«)y  preparvd  by  the  Rev.  Sana.  I>eiine,  for  bin  Addciyla  to  Dr,  Uuc«« 
rd'i  Uistory  of  LambcUi  Palace,  ami  Mr.  Nicholi  s  ilistory  of  that  Pacjib. 
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FEATLEY  (JOHK),  nephew  to  the  precediag,  too  of 
John  Faircloogby  was  a  native  of  Nortnamptonaliire,  and 
educated  at  AU  Souls'  college,  Oxford,  which  he  is  said  to 
have  left  after  taking  bis  fint  degree  in  arts,  probably  to 
become  his  uncle^s  assistant  at  Lambeth  or  Acton.  During 
the  rebellion  he  went  to  St.  Christopher's  in  the  West  in- 
dies, where  he  arrived  in  1643,  and  had  the  honour  of 
being  the  first  preacher  of  the  gospel  in  the  infiEincy  of  that 
colony.  It  appears  that  he  returned  about  the  time  of  the 
restoration,  and  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  king,  who 
also  in  August  1660  presented  him  to  the  precentorship  of 
Lincoln,  and  in  September  following  to  the  prebend  ot 
Milton  Ross,  in  that  cathedral.  In  1662,  he  was  created 
D.'D.  and  had  from  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Lincoln  the 
vicarage  of  Edwinton  in  Nottinghamshire,  worth  about 
Siixty  pounds  a  year.  He  died  at  Lincoln  in  1666,  and  was- 
interred  in  a  chapel  in  the  cathedral.  He  published  on^ 
or  two  of  his  uncle's  tracts,  particularly  ^^  Dr.  Featley  re- 
wed,  &c."  in  which,  as  already  notic^,  there  is  a  life  of 
bis  uncle.  Of  his  own  were  only  published  two  occasional 
sermons,  and  <<  A  divine  antidote  against  thQ  Plague,  con^ 
tained  in  Soliloquies  and  Prayers,'*  London,  16160.  ^ 

FECHT,  or  FECHTIUS  (John),  of  Brisgaw,  a  cele* 
brated  Lutheran  divine  and  historian,  author  of  several 
learned  works  in  Latin  and  in  German,  who  was  settled  first 
at  Dourlach,  and  afterwards  at  Rostock,  was  born  in  1636, 
a^id  died  in  1716.  Among  his  works  are  a  ^*  History  of 
Cain  and  Abel,"  with  notes  critical,  philological,  historical, 
and  theological,  published  at  Rostock,  in  8vo;va  **  Trea- 
tise on  the  Religion  of  the  modern  Greeks;"  another 
against  tlie  ^'  Superstitions  of  the  Mass,"  &c  * 

FECKENHAM  (John  de),  so  called,  because  he  was 
born  of  poor  parents  in  a  cottage,  near  the  forest  of  Fec- 
kenham  in  Worcestershire,  his  right  name  being  Howmau, 
was  the  last  abbot  of  Westminster.  Discovering  in  his 
youth  very  good  parts,  and  a  strong  propensity  to  learning, 
the  priest  of  the  parish  took  him  under  his  care,  instructea 
him  some  years,  and  then  procured  him  admission  into 
Evesham  monastery.  At  eighteen,  he  was  sent  by  his  abbot 
to  Gloucester-hall,  Oxford;  from  whence,  when  he  had 
sufficiently  improved  himself  in  academical  learning,  he 
was  recalled  to  his  abbey  ;  which  being  dissolved  Nov.  17, 

1  Biog.  Brit  vol.  VI.  Part  I.  of  the  new  edition,  nnpublisbed. 
s  Moreri^^Smxii  Onomatt. 
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1556,  lie  had  a  yearly  pension  of  an  hundred  florins  al* 
lowed  him  for  his  life.  (Jpoa  this  lie  returned  to  Glouces* 
ter-hall,  where  he  pursued  his  studies  sotne  years ;  and  in 
1539,  tdob  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity,  beidg  then 
chaplain  to  Bell  bishop  of  Worcester.  Tbiatt  prelate  re- 
signing his  see  in  1543,  he  became  chaplain  to  Bonner 
bishop  of  London ;  but  Bonner  being  deprived  of  his  bi- 
shopric, in  1549,  by  the  reformers,  Feckenham  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  of  London,  because,  as  some  say^  be 
refused  to  administer  the  sacraments  after  the  protestant 
mani>er.  Soon  after,  he  was  taken  from  thence,  to  dispute 
on  ^he  chief  points  controverted  between  the  protestants 
and  papists,  and  disputed  several  times  in  public  before 
and  with  some  great  personages. 

He  was  afterwards  remanded  to  the  Tower,  where  he 
continued  till  queen  Mary's  accession  to  the  crown  in  ld53; 
but  was  then  released,  and  made  chaplain  to  the  queen. 
He  became  also  again  chaplain  to  Bonner,  prebendary  of 
St.  Paul's,  dean  of  St.  PauPs,  rector  of  Finchley  in  Mid- 
dlesex, which  he  held  only  a  few  months ;  and  then  rector 
of  Grei^ford  in  the  same  county.  In  1554,  he  was  one  of 
the  disputants  at  Oxford  against  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  La- 
timer, before  they  sufiered  martyrdom,  but  said  very  little 
against  them ;  and  during  Mary's  reign,  be  was  constantly 
employed  in  doing  good  offices  to  the  afflicted  protestants 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  Francis  Russel  earl  of 
Bedford,  Ambrose  and  Robert  Dudley,  afterwards  earlsr 
of  Warwick  and  Leicester,  were  benefited  by  his  kind-» 
ness ;  as  was  also  sir  John  Cheke,  whose  life  he  and  sit 
Thomas  Pope,  the  founder  of  Trinity  college,  Oxford,  are 
said  to  have  saved,  by  a  joint  application  to  queen  Mary. 
Feckenham  was  very  intimate  mth  sir  Thomas,  and  often 
visited  him  atTyttenbanger-house«  Feckenham  also  inter- 
ceded with  queen  Mary  for  the  lady  £li2abeth's  enlarge- 
ment out  of  prison,  and  that  so  earnestly,  that  the  queen 
was  actually  displeased  with  him  for  some  time.  In  May 
1556,  he  was  complimented  by  the  university  of  Oxford 
witii  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity ;  being  then  in  uni- 
versal esteem  for  his  learning,  piety,  charity,  moderation^. 
iMiarility,  and  other  virtues.  The  September  following,  he 
was  made  abbot  of  Westminster,  which  was  then  restored 
hy  queen  Mary ;  and  fourteen  Benedictine  monks  placed 
there  under  his  government,  with  episcopal  power. 

Upon  the  death  of  Mary,  in  1558^  her  successor  Eliza- 
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betb,  not  unnundfol  of  her  obligations  to  Feckenhanii  sent 
for  bim  before  her  coronation,  to  consult  and  reward  hijn  ; 
and,  as  it  is  said,  offered  him  the  archbishopric  of  Canter- 
bury, provided  be  would  conform  to  the  laws ;  but  this  he 
refused.  He  appeared,  however,  in  her  first  parliament, 
taking  the  lowest  place  on  the  bish9p*s  form ;  and  was  the 
Ust  mitred  abbot  that  sat  in  the  house  of  peers.  During 
his  attendance  there  he  spoke  and  protested  against  every 
thing  tending  towards  the  reformation ;  and  the  strong 
opposition  which  he  could  not  be  restrained  from  making, 
occasioned  his  commitment  to  the  tower  in  1560.  After 
pearly  three  years  confinement  there,  he  was  committed 
to  the  custody  of  Home  bishop  of  Winchester :  but  having 
been  old  antagonists  on  the  subject  of  the  oath  of  supre* 
macy,  their  present  connection  was  mutually  irksome,  and 
Feckenham  was  remanded  to  the  Tow^r  in  1564.  After- 
wards he  was  removed  to  the  Marshalsea,  and  then  to 
a  private  house  in  Holborn.  In  1571,  he  attended  Dr. 
John  Storie  before  his  execution.  In  1578  we  find  him  in 
free  custody  with  Cox  bishop  of  Ely,  whom  the  queen  had 
requested  to  use  his  endeavours  to  induce  Feckenham  to 
acknowledge  her  supremacy,  and  come  over  to  the  church : 
and  be  was  at  length  prevailed  on  to  allow  her  supremacy, 
but  could  never  be  brought  to  a  thorough  conformity. 
Soon  after,  the  restless  spirit  of  some  Roman  catholics, 
and  their  frequent  attempts  upon  the  queen^s  life,  obliged 
ber  to  imprison  the  most  considerable  among  them :  upon 
which  Feckenham  was  sent  to  Wisbich-castle  in  the  Isle  of 
Ely,  where  he  continued  a  prisoner  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  happened  in  1585.  As  to  his  character, 
Camden  xalls  him  ^*  a  learned  and  good  man,  that  lived 
long,  did  a  great  deal,  of  good  to  the  poor,  and  always 
solicited  the  minds  of  his  adversaries  to  benevolence.** 
Fuller  sty  lea  him,  <<  a  man  cruel  to  non^;  courteous  and 
charitable  to  all  who  needed  bis  help  or  liberality.'*  Bur- 
net says,  *^  he  was  a  charitable  and  generous  man,  who 
lived  in  great  esteem  in  England."  And  Dart  concludes 
his  account  of  him  in  these  words :  <<  though  I  cannot  go 
so  far  as  Reyner,  to  call  him  a  martyr;  yet  1  cannot  gather 
but  that  he  was  a  good,  mild,  modest,  charitable  man,  and 
a  devout  Christian." 

Wood  has  given  us  the  following  catalogue  of  his  works: 
1.  "A Conference  dialogue-wise  held  between  the  lady. 
Jane  Dudley  and  Mr.  John  Feckenham,  four  days  before 
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ber  deatb^  touching  her  faith  and  belief  of  the  sacrament, 
.and  her  religion,  1554."  In  April  1554,  he  had  been 
Bent  by  the  queen  to  this  lady  to  commune  with  her,  and 
to  reduce  her  from  the  doctrine  of  Christ  to  qu^en  Mary's 
i*eligion,^  as  Fox  expresses  it.  The  substance  of  this  con- 
ference may  be  seen  also  in  Fox's  **  Acts  and  Monuments 
of  Martyrs.'*  2.  "  Speech  in  the  house  of  lords,  1553.*' 
3.  **  Two  Homilies  on  the  first,  second,  and  third  articles 
of  the  Creed."  4.  "  Oratio  funebris  in  exequiis  ducisss 
Parm»,"  &c.  that  is,  **  A  funeral  oration  on  the  Death  of 
the  duchess  of  Parma,  daughter  of  Charles  V.  and  gover- 
ness of  the  Netherlands."  5.  "  Sermon  at  the  exequyof 
Joan  queen  of  Spain,  1555."  6.  The  declaration  of  such 
scruples  and  states  of  conscience,  touching  the  Oath  of 
Supremacy,  delivered  by  writing  to  Dr.  Home,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  1566."  7.  "  Objections  or  Assertions  made 
against 'Mr.  John  Cough's  Sermon,  preached  in  thfe  Tower 
of  London,  Jan.  15,  1570."  8.  "  Caveat  emptor :"  which 
seems  to  have-  been  a  caution  against  buying  abbey-lands. 
He  had  also  written,  **  Commentaries  on  th«  Psalms,"  and 
a  **  Treatise  on  the  Eucharist,"  which  were  lost  among 
other  things.  Thus  far  Wood  :  but  another  author  men- 
tions, 9.  "  A  Sermon  on  the  Funeral  of  queen  Mary,  on 
^  Ecclesiastes  iv.  2."  * 

FEIJOO.     See  FEYJOO. 

FEITHIUS  (Evehard),  a  learned  German,  w^  born 
at  Elburg  in  Guelderland,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He' 
studied  philosophy  for  some  time,  and  afterwards  applied 
himself  entirely  to  polite  literature,  in*  which  he  made  It 
considerable  progress.  He  was  a  master  of  the  Greek 
tongue,  and  even  of  the  Hebrew ;  of  which  the  professors 
of  the  protestant  university  of  Bern  gave  him  an  ample 
testimonial.  Being  returned  to  his  own  country,  from 
which  he  had  been  long  absent,  he  was  under  great  con- 
sternation, on  account  of  the  expedition  of  the  Spaniards 
commanded  by  Spinola.  This  determined  him  to  leave  bis 
native  country  ;  and  he  went  to  settle  in  France,  where  he 
taught  the  Greek  language,  and  was  honoured  with  the 
frierttlship  of  Casaubon,  of  M.  Du  Puy,  and  of  the  preii- 
dentThuanus.  When  he  was  walking  one  day  at  Rocbelle/ 
attended  by  a  servant,  he  was  desired  to  enter  imo  the 

'  *  Biog.  Brit.-^Dodd'i  Cb.  Hiit— Nash*i  Worcesterthire— Tindars  FliH. of 
£Tesbaiii.~Sirype*8  .Craonier,  ^p.  2^8,  269,  ^35.-*-AUi.  Ox.  voL  L  Wart^n'a 
Life  of  sir  T.  Tope,  &c.  &c. 
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bouse  of  a  citizen :  and  after  that  day  it  could  never  be 
discovered  what  became  of  binii  notwithstanding  all  ihe 
strictest  inquiries  of  the  magistrates.  He  was  but  young 
at  the  time  of  this  most  mysterious  disappearing!  **  whicb,^' 
says  Bayle,  ^^  is  to  be  lamented ;  for  if  be  had  lived  to 
grow  old,  he  would  have  wonderfully  explained  most  of  the 
subjects  relating  to  polite  letters.*'  This  judgement  is 
grounded  upon  his  manuscript  works,  one  of  which  was 
published  at  Leyden  in  1677,  by  Henry  Bruman,  princi- 
pal of  the  college  at  Swol,  and  the  author's  grand  nephew, 
entitled  *^  Antiquitatum  Homericarum  libri  quatuor,"  12mo. 
It  is  very  learned,  and  abounds  with  curious  and  instruc- 
tive observations.  An  edition  of  it  was  published  in  1743, 
with  notes,  by  Elias  Stoeber,  8vo,  at  Strasburgh.  There 
are  other  works  ef  his  in  being,  as,  <^  De  Atheniensium 
republica,  De  antiquitatibus  Atticis,*'  &c.  which  the  editor 
promised  to  collect  and  publish ;  but  we  do  not  know  that 
it  was  done.  ^ 

FELIBIEN  (Andrew),  Sieur'  des  Airaux  et  de  Javerci, 
counsellor  and  historiographer  to  the  king  of  France,  was 
born  at  Chartres  in  1619.  He  finished  bis  first  studies 
there  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  then  was  sent  to  Paris  to 
improve  himself  in  the  sciences,  and  in  the  management 
of  af&irs :  but  his  inclination  soon  made  him  devote  him- 
self entirely  to  the  muses,  and  he  gained  a  great  reputation 
by  his  knowledge  in  the  fine  arts.  The  marquis  de  Fon- 
tenay-Mareuil,  oeing  chosen  for  the  second  time  ambas-> 
sador  extraordinary  to  the -court  of  Rome  in  1M7,  Felibien 
was  made  secretary  to  the  embassy,  and  perfectlv  answered 
the  hopes  which  that  minister  had  conceived  of  him.  Du<* 
ring  his  stay  at  Rome^  his  fondness  for  the  liberal  arta 
made  him  spend  all  the  time  he  could  spare  in  visiting 
those  who  excelled  in'  them ;  and<  especially  the  celebrated 
Poussiu,  from  whose  conversation  he  learned  to  under- 
atand  all  that  is  most  beautiful  in  statues  and  pictures : 
and  it  was  according  to  the  exalted  notions  he  then  formed 
to  himself  of  the  excellence  and  perfection  of  painting, 
that  he  wrote  those  valuable  works  which  established  his 
reputation.  On  his  return  from  Italy  he  went  to  Chartres; 
and,  as  be  designed  to  settle  himself,  he  married  a  lady  of 
considerable  family.  His  friends  introduced  him  after* 
wards  to  Fouquet,  who  would  have  done  something  for 

1  Om.  I>ici,«Moferi.^*-Ssxii  OnopMsU 
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liim  kad  he  not  soon  after  lost  the  king^s  &vonr :  but  Col* 
belt,  who  loved  the  arts  and  sdences,  did  not  sofiFer  him  to 
be  useless.  After  be  had  desired  him  to  make  somes 
draugha  for  his  majesty,  in  order  to  engage  him,  to  com* 
plete  the  works  he  had  begun,  he  procur^  hira  a  commis* 
sion  of  historiographer  of  the  king^s  buildings,  su|^rin« 
jtendant  of  them,  and  of  the  arts  and  manufactures  in 
France:  this  commission  was  delivered  to  him  March 
10,  1666.  *  The  royal  academy  of  architecture  having  been 
established  in  1671,  be  was  made  secretary  to  it.  The 
kin^  made  him  afterwards  keeper  of  his  cabinet  of  antiques, 
in  1673,  and  gave  him  an  apartment  in  the  palace  of  Brtoo. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  academy  of 
inscriptions  and  medals,  and  became  afterwards  (Japuty 
comptroller  general  of  the  bridges  and  dykes  of  the  king- 
dom. He  died  June  1 1,  1695,  aged  seventy-six  ;  and  left 
five  children. 

His  chief  works  are,  1.  '^  Entretiens  sur  les  Vies  et  suf 
les  Ouvrages  des  plus  excellens  Peintres  anciens  et  mo- 
dernes?*'  1666 — 1688,  5  vols.  4to.  2.  <<  Les  Principes 
de  r Architecture,  de  la  Sculpture,  et  de  la  Peinture,  avec 
un  dictionaire  des  termes  propres  de  ces  artes,"  1676,  and 
1691,  4to.  3.  **De  Porigine  de  ia  Peinture,  avec  plusieura 
pieces  detach^es,"  1660.  4.  ^^  Several  Descriptions,  as 
that  of  Versailles,  of  Entertainments  given  by  the  king^ 
and  of  several  Pictures,**  collected  into  one  vol.  in  12mo. 
S.  '<  The  Conferences  of  the  royal  academy  of  painting,** 
in  one  vol.  4to.  6.  <<  The  Description  of  the  Abbey  de  la 
Trappe,**  in  12mo.  He  also  left  some  translations;  vim. 
**  An  Account  of  what  passed  in  Spain,  when  the  count 
duke  of  Olivares  fell  under  the  king's  displeasure,*'  trans^ 
lated  out  of  Italian ;  <<  The  Castle  of  the  Soul,"  written 
by  St.  Teresa,  translated  ftom  the  Spanish ;  ^^  The  Life  of 
pope  Pius  V."  translated  from  the  Italian. 

In  all  that  he  has  written  there  appears  sound  judgment 
and  good  taste,  but  his  **  Dialogues  upon  the  Lives  of  the 
Painters"  is  the  work  which  has  done  him  the  greatest 
honour.  His  only  fault  is,  that  he  is  sometimes  prolix  and 
immethodical.  Voltaire  informs  us,  that  he  was  the  first 
who  gave  Lewis  XIV.  the  surname  of  Great,  in  the  in<» 
scriptions  in  the  hotel-de-ville.  Felibien  had  many  good 
qualities,  and,  free  from  ambition,  was  moderate  in  his 
desires,  and  of  a  contented  disposition.  He  was  a  man  of 
probity,  of  honour^  of  piety.    Though  he  was  naturally 
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grare  and  serious,  and  of  a  hasty  and  somewfiat  tererb 
temper,  yet  his  conversation  was  generally  chearful  and 
lively.  He  was  a  steady  advocate  for  truth  ;  and  he  used 
to  encourage  himself  in  it  by  this  motto,  which  he  caused 
to  be  engraved  on  his  seal,  •*  Bene  fecere,  et  vera  dioere,** 
that  is,  <<  To  do  good,  and  speak  the  truth."  His  bio«« 
graphers  seem  agreed  that  he  lived  in  a  constant  practice 
•of  these  two  duties. ' 

FELIBIEN  (John  Fhancis),  son  of  the  preceding,  suc- 
ceeded his  iatber  in  all  his  places,  and  seemed  to  inherit 
■his  taste  in  the  fine  arts.  He  died  in  1733.  Some  works 
written  by  him  must  not  be  confounded  with  those  of  his 
father:  namely,  l.  "  An  historical  Collection  of  the  Lives 
and  Works  of  the  most  celebrated  Architects,"  Paris,  1687, 
4to,  frequently  subjoined  to  his  father's  account  of  the 
painters.  2.  **  Description  of  Versailles,  ancient  and  mo- 
dem," 12mo.  3.  "  Description  of  the  Church  of  the  In-* 
Talids,**  1706,  fol.  reprinted  in  1756.  There  were  also 
-two  more  Felibieus,  who  were  authors:  James,  brother 
of  Andrew,  a  canon  and  archdeacon  of  Chartres,  who  died 
in  1716,  and  had  published,  among  other  works,  one  en- 
titled "  Pentateuchus  Historicus,"  1704,  4to,  part  of  which 
he  was  obliged  afterwards  to  suppress,^  and  consequently 
the  uncastrated  copies  are  most  valued;  and  Michael, 
another  of  his  sons,  a  Benedictine  of  the  congregation  of 
St.  Maur,  who  was  born  in  1666,  and  died  in  1719.  The 
latter  wrote  a  history  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Denys,  in  fo- 
lio, published  in  1706;  and  began  the  history  of  Paris, 
4Fbich  was  afterwards  continued  and  published  by  Lobineau.* 

FELICIANUS  {John  Beknardine),  a  native  of  Venice, 
who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
established  a  great  reputation  at  that  time  by  his  trans-^ 
lations  firom  Greek  authors,  a  task  which  few,  compa- 
ratively, were  ^hen  able  to  perform.  He  translated,  among 
others,  the  sixth  book  of  Paul  i^gineta,  1 533  ;  Aristode^s 
Ethics, Venice,  1541, foL;  ^^  AlexandriAphrodisiensisCom^ 
mentarius  in  primum  priorum  Analyticorum  Aristotelis,'^ 
ibid.  1542,  fol. ;  ^^  Ammonii  Hermes  Comment  in  Isagogen 
Porphyrii,"  ibid.  1545,  8vo;  "Porphyrins  de  abstinentia 
mnitMlium,''  ibid.  1547,  4to ;  and  "  Oecumenius  in  Acta  et 
Epistolas  Catholicas,"  Basil,   1552,    8vo.     We  have    no 

•  Gen.  Diet. — Moreri. — ^Nlceron,  voU.  II.  and  X. 

*  Moreri.— Diet.  Uist-^Saxii  Oaomasticon. 
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Hccoiint  of  his  life  or  death,  but  he  appears  to.  hate  beea 
a  priest  of  the  Benedictine  order,  and  esteemed  for  his 
learning.  ^ 

FELIX  MINUCIUS.     See  MINUTIUS  FELIX. 
FELL  (Samuel,  D.  D.)  a  learned  diirine,  was  bom  in 
the  parish  of  St  Clement  Daiies,  London,  1594  ;  elected 
student  of  Christ  Church  from  Westminster    school  in 
1601 ;  took  a  master  of  arts  degree  in  16QS,  served  the 
office  of  proctor  in  1614,  and  the  year  following  was  ad* 
fnitted  bachelor  -of  divinity  ;  and  about  that  time  became 
minister  of  Freshwater  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.    In  May  1619, 
be  was  installed  canon  of  Christ  Church,  and  the  same 
year  proceeded  doctor  in  .  divinity,  being  about  that  time 
domestic  chaplain  to  James  I.     In   1626,  he  was  made 
Margaret  professor  of  divinity,  and  consequently  had  a 
prebend  of  Worcester,  which  was  about  that  time  annexcMl 
to  the  professorship.     He  was  then  a  Caivinist,  but .  at 
length,  renouncing  the  opinions  so  called,  be  was,  through 
Laud^s  interest,  made  dean  of  Lichfield  in  1637  ;  and  the 
3'ear  following,  dean  of  Christ  Church.     In  1645,  he  was 
appointied  vice- chancellor,  which  office  he  served  also  in 
1647,  in  contempt  of  the  parliamentary  visitors,  who  at 
length  ejected  him  from  that  and  bis  deanery,  and  their 
minions  were  so  exasperated  at  him  for  his  loyalty  to  the 
king,  and  zeal  for  the  church,  that  they  actually  sought 
his  life :  and  being  threatened  to  be  murdered,  «he  was 
forced  to  abscond.  He  died  broken-hearted,  Feb.  1 ,  1648-9 ; 
that  being  the  very  day  he  was  made  acquainted  with  the 
murder  of  his  royal  master  king  Charles.     He  was  buried 
in  the  chancel  of  Sunning->weU  church,  near  Abingdon,  ioi 
Berkshire  (where  he  had'  been  rector,  and  built  the  front 
of  the  parsonage-house)  with  only  this  short  memorial,  on  a 
small  lozenge  of  marble  laid  over  his  grave,  ^'  Depositum 
S.  F.  February  1648.**     He  was  a  public-spirited  man,  and 
had  the  character  of  a  scholar.    Wood,  tliough  he  supposes 
Uiere  were  more,  only  mentions  these  two  small  produc- 
tions  of  his ;  viz.  ^^  Primitis ;  sive  Oratio  babita  Oxoniae  igi 
Schola  Theologies,  9  Nov.  1626,*'  and,  **  Concio  Latina 
ad  Baccalaureos  die  cinerum  in  Coloss.  ii.  8.**     They  were 
both  printed  at  Oxford  in  1 627.  He  contributed  very  largel]^ 
to  Christ  Church  college,  completing  most  of  the  improver 

^  Moreri.—BaUkt  JugemeDts.— Saxii  Onooiast. 
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nents  begem  by  hits  predecessor,  Dr.  Duppa,  and  ivovM 
have  done  mere  had  not  the  i:ebellion  prevented  him. ' 

FELL  (Dr.  John),  an  eminently  learned  divine,  was  th« 
son  of  the  preceding,  by  Margaret  his  wife,  daughter  of 
Tbvmas  Wyld,  of  Worcester,  esq.  and  was  born  at  <Long- 
worth  in   Berkshire,  June  23,  1625.     He  was  educated 
mostly  at  the  free-school  of  Thame  in  Oxford^ire  ;  and 
in  1^36,  when  he  was  only  eleven  years  of  age,  was  ad- 
mitted student  of  Christ  Church  in  Oxford.     In  Oct.  1640 
be  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  and  that  of  M.  A.  in  June 
1643;  about  which  time  he  was  in  arms  for  Charles  L 
within  the  garrison  Of  Oxford,  and  afterwards  becaoie  an 
ensign.     In  1648  he  was  turned  out  of  his  place  by  the 
parliamentarian  visitors^  being  then  in  holy  orders;  and 
from  that  time  till  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  lived  in  a  re- 
tired and  studious  manner,  partly  in  the  lodgings,  at  Christ 
Church,    of  the   famous  physician   Willis,  who  was  his 
brother-in-law,  and  partly  in  his  own  house  opposite  Mer- 
lon college,  wherein  he  and.  others  kept  up  the  devotions 
and  discipline  of  the  church  of  England. 

After  the  restoration  he  was  made  prebendary  of  Chi* 
Chester,  and  canon  of  Christ  Cbnrch,  in  which  last  place 
be  was  installed  July  27,  1660;  and  in  Nov.  following  was 
made  dean,  being  thto  D.  D.  and  chaplain  in  ordinary  to 
the  king.    As  soon  as  he  was  lixed,  he  earnestly  applied 
himself  to  purge  the  college  of  all  remains  of  hypocrisy 
and  nonsense,  so  prevalent  in  the  late  times  of  confusion, 
And  to  improve  it  in  all  sorts  of  learning  as  well  as  true 
religion.    Nor  was  he  more  diligent  in  restoring  its  ^isci* 
pline,  than  in  adorning  it  with  magnificent  buildings^  to- 
wards which  he  contributed  very  great  sums.     By  his  own 
benefactions,  and  what  be  procured  from  others,  he  com« 
pleted  the  north  side  of  the  great  quadrangle,  which  had 
remained  unfinished  from  Wolsey^s  time,  andvin  which  his 
father  had  made  some  progress  when  interrupted  by  the 
rebellion.     He  rebuilt  also  part  of  the  lodgings  of  the 
canon  of  the  second  stall,  the  east  side  of  the  chaplain's 
liuadrangle>  the  buildings  adjoining  fronting  the  meadows^ 
the  lodgings  belonging  to  the  canon  of  the  third  stall,  and 
the  handsome  tower  over  the  principal  gate  of  the  college ; 
into  which,  in  168S,  he  caused  to  be  removed  out  of  the. 

>  Atb.  Ox.  ToU  U.«^LIoyd*f  Mmoirs,  p.  53i.**Wood'9  Annals  and  Coi- 
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steeple  in  the  cathedral,  the  bell  called  <«  Great  Tom  cf 
Christ  Church,"  said  to  have  been  brought  thither  with 
the  other  bells  from  Oseney^abbey,  which  he  had  re-cast 
with  additional  metal,  so  that  it  is  now  one  of  the  largest 
bells  in  England.  Round  it  is  this  inscription  :  **  Magnus 
Thomas  Clusius  Oxoniensis,  renatus  April  viii.  mdclxxx. 
regnante  Carolo  Secundo,  Decano  Jobanne  Oxon.  Epis* 
copo,  Subdecano  Gulielmo  Jane  S.  S.  Theol.  Professore, 
Tbesaurario  Henrico  Smith  S.  8.  Theol.  Professore,  cura 
et  arte  Christopheri  Hodson."  Sixteen  men  are  required 
to  ring  it;  and  it  was  first  rung  out  on  May '29,  1684. 
From  that  time  to  this  it  has  been  tolled  every  night,  as  a 
signal  to  all  scholars  to  repair  to  their  respective  colleges 
and  halls ;  and  so  it  used  to  be  before  its  removal. 

In  1666,  1667,  1668,  and  part  of  1669,  Dr.  Fell  was 
vice-chancellor  of  the  university  :  during  which  time  he 
used  all  possible  means  to  restore  the  discipline  and  credit 
of  the  place ;  and  such  was  his  indefatigable  spirit,  that  he  . 
succeeded  beyond  all  expectation.  Among  bis  other  in- 
junctions was,  that  persons  of  all  degrees  should  appear  ia 
their  proper  habits;  he  likewise  looked  narrowly  to  the 
due  performance  of  the  public  exercises  in  the  schools, 
and  reformed  several  abuses  that  had  crept  in  during  a  long 
period  of  relaxation.  He  frequently  attended  in  person 
the  disputations  in  the  schools,  the  examinations  for  de- 
fprees,  and  the  public  lectures,  and  gave  additional  weight 
and  stimulus  to  the  due  performance  of  these  duties.  In 
his  own  college  he  kept  up  the  exercises  with  great  strict*-^ 
ness,  and,  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  best  education  to 
those  who  were  destined  for  public  life,  it  was  his  practice, 
several  mornings  in  the  week,  to  visit  the  chambers  of  the 
Doblemen  and  gentlemen  commoners,  and  examine  their 
progress  in  study.  No  one  in  his  time  was  more  zealous 
in  promoting  learning  in  the  university,  or  in  raising  its 
reputation  by  the  noblest  foundations.  The  Sheldonian 
theatre  was  built  chiefly  by  bis  solicitation ;  and  he  like» 
wise  advanced  the  press  and  improving  printing  in  Oxford^ 
according  to  the  public-spirited  design  of  archbishop  Laud. 
He  was  likewise  an  eager  defender  of  the  privileges  of  the 
university,  especially  while  vice-chancellor.  In  1675-6  he 
was  advanced  to  the  bishopric  of  Oxford,  with  leave  to 
hold  his  deanery  of  Christ  Church  in  commendaiu,  that  he 
might  continue  his  services  to  his  college  and  the  univep* 
sity :  and  be  was  no  sooner  settled  in  his  see,  than  bm 
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began  to  rebuild  the  episcopal  palace  of  Cuddesden^i  Ox^ 
fordshire.  Holding  also  the  mastership  pf  St  Oswald's 
hospital,  at  Worcester,  he  re-built  that  in  a  sumptuous 
manner,  bestowing  all  the  profits  of  his  income  there  in 
augmenting  and  recovering  its  estates :  and,  part  of  the 
revenues  of  his  bishopric  arising  from  the  impropriation 
of  the  dissolved  prebend  of  Banbury,  be  liberally  gave 
500/.  to  repair  that  church.  He  likewise  established  daily 
prayers  at  St.  Martin's,  or  Carfax  church,  in  Oxford,  both 
morning  and  evening.  In  a  word,  he  devoted  almost  his 
whole  substance  to  works  of  piety  and  charity.  Among 
his  other  benefactions  to  bis  college,  it  must  not  be  for- 
got, that  the  best  rectories  belonging  to  it  were  bought 
with  his  money :  and  as  be  had  been  so  bountiful  a  patron 
to  it  while  he  TiTed,  and,  in  a  manner,  a  second  founder, 
so  he  left  to  it  at  his  death  an  estate,  for  ten  or  more  exhibi- 
tions for  ever.  It  is  said  that  he  brought  his  body  to  an  Wl 
habit,  and  wasted  his  spirits,  by  too  much  zeal  for  the 
public,  and  by  forming  too  many  noble  designs ;  and  that 
all  these  things,  together  with  t^e  unhappy  turn  of  religion 
which  be  dreaded  under  James  II.  contributed  to  shorten 
his  life.  He  died  July  10,  1686,  to  the  great  loss  of  learn- 
ing, of  the  whole  university,  and  of  the  church  of  England  :  . 
for  he  was,  as  Wood  has  observed  of  him,  ^  the  most 
zealous  man  ofjiis  time  for  the  church  of  England;  a 
great  encourager  and  promoter  of  learning  in  the  univer- 
sity, and  of  all  public  works  belonging  thereunto ;  of  great 
•resotutioH  and  exemplary  charity ;  of  strict  integrity ;  a 
learned  divine;  and  excellently  skilled  in  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages.**  Wood  relates  one  singularity  of  him, 
which  is  unquestionably  a  great  and  unaccountable  failing, 
-that  he  was  not  at  all  welUaflPected  to  the  royal  society,  and 
that  the  noted  Stubbes  attacked  that  body  under  bis  sanc- 
tion and  enoooragement.  He  was  buried  in  Christ  Church 
cathedral ;  and  over  his  tomb,  which  is  a  plain  marble,  is 
an  elegant  inscription,  composed  by  Aldrich,  bis  successor. 
He  was  never  married. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined,  that  so  active  and  zealous  a 
man  as  Fell  had  not  much  time  to  write  books :  yet  we  find 
him  the  author  and  editor  of  the  following  works :  i.  ^*  The 
Life  of  the  most  reverend,  learned,  and  pious  Dr.  Henry 
Hammond,  who  died  April  25,  1660,"  1660,  reprinted 
afterwards  with  additions  at  the  head  of  Hammond's  works. 
S.  ^*  Alciuoi  in  Platonicam  Phiiosophiam  Introduction  1667.^^ 
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3,  <<  Ip  laudem  Masices  .Carmen  Sapphicum.'*  Designed 
probably  for  some  of  the  public  exercises  in  the  university, 
as  it  was  set  to  music.  4.  ^'  Historia  et  Antiquitates  Uni- 
versitatis  Oxonieusis/*  &c.  1674,  2  vols.  fol.  This  history 
and  antiquities  of  the  university  of  Oxford  was  written  in 
English  by  Antony  Wood,  and  translated  into  Latin,  at 
the  charge  of  Fell,  by  Mr.  Christopher  Wase  and  Mn 
Richard  Peers,  except  what  he  did  himself.  He  was  also 
at  the  expence  of  printing  it,  with  a  good  character,  on  a 
good  paper ;  but  "  takiqg  to  himself,'*  says  Wood,  "  the 
liberty  of  putting  in  and  out  several  things  according  to  his 
own  judgment,  and  those  that  he  employed  being  not 
careful  enough  to  carry  the  whole  design  in  their  head,  it 
is  desired  that  the  author  may  not  be  accountable  for  any 
thing  which  was  inserted  by  him,  or  be  censured  for  any 
useless  repetitions  or  omissions  of  his  agents  under  him." 
At  the  end  of  it,  there  is  a  Latin  advertisement  to  the 
reader,  containing  an  answer  to  a  letter  of  Hobbes;  in 
which  that  author  had  complained  of  FelPs  having  caused 
several  things  to  be  omitted  or  altered,  which  Wood  had 
written  in  that  book  in  bis  praise.  More  of  this,  however, 
will  occur  to  be  noticed  in  our  life  of  Wood,  5.  "  The 
Vanity  of  Scoffing:  in  a  letter  to  a  gentleman,"  1674,  4to. 
6.  "  St.  Clement's  two  epistles  to  the  Corinthians  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  with  notes  at  the  end,"  1677.  .  7.  **  Account  of 
Dr.  Richard  AUestree^s  life :"  being  the  preface  to  the 
doctor's  sermons,  published  by  our  author.  8.  **  Of  the 
Unity  of  the  Church  :"  translated  from  the  original  of  St. 
Cyprian,  1681.  9.  "  A  beautiful  edition  of  St.  Cyprian^s 
Works,  revised  and  illustrated  with  notes,"  1682.  10.  ^^  Se- 
veral Sermons,"  on  public  occasions.  Ih  The  following 
pieces  written  by  the  author  of  the  *'  Whole  Duty  of  Man,*' 
with  prefaces,  contents,  and  marginal  abbreviations,  by 
him,  viz.  **  The  Lady*s  Calling ;  the  Government  of  th« 
Tongue ;  the  Art  of  Contentment ;  the  Lively  Oracles,'^ 
&c.  He  also  wrote  the  general  preface  before  the  folio 
edition  of  that  unknown  author's  works.  12.  ^^  Artis  Lo« 
gic®  Compendium."  13.  "  The  Paraphrase  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistles."  There  is  another  piece,  which  was  ascribed  to 
him,  with  this  title;  '^  The  Interest  of  England  stated:  or, 
a  faithful  and  just  account  of  the  aims  of  all  parties  now 
prevaiUng;  distinctly  treating  of  the  designments  of  the 
Roman  Catholic,  Royalist,  Presbyterian,  Anabaptist,"  &c. 
1659,  4to,  but  it  not  being  certainly  known  whether  he 
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was  the  aathor  or  not,  we  do  not  phce  it  among  his  works. 
One  thing  in  the  mean  time  Wood  mentions,  relating  to 
his  literary  character,  which  must  not  he  omitted:  that 
"from  1661,  to  the  time  of  his  death,  viz.  while  he  was 
dean  of  Christ-charch,  he  published  or  reprinted  every 
year  a  book,  commonly  a  classical  author,  against  new- 
year's  tide,  to  distribute  among  the  students  of  his  bouse ; 
to  which  books  he  either  put  an  epistle,  or  running  notes, 
or  corrections.  These,*'  says  Wood,  "  I  have  endeavoured 
to  recover,  that  the  titles  mi^ht  be  known  and  set  down, 
but  in  vain."  But  one  of  Dr.  Feirs  publications,  unac- 
countably omitted  in  former  editions  of  this  work,  still  re- 
mains to  be  noticed  ;  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
of  which  Michadis  has  given  a  particular  account.  Dr.  Fell 
was  the  next  after  Walton,  who  published  a  critical  edition 
of  the  New  Testament,  which,  although  eclipsed  since  by 
that  of  Mill,  has  at  least  the  merit  of  giving  birth  to  MiU's 
edition^  It  was  published  in  small  octavo,  at  the  Sheldon 
theatre,  1675.  It  appears  from  the  preface,  that  the  great 
Dumber  of  various  readings  which  are  printed  in  the  sixth 
volume  of  the  London  Polyglot,  apart  from  the  text,  had 
given  alarm  to  many  persons,  who  were  ignorant  of  criti- 
cism, and  had  induced  them  to  suspect,  that  the  New  Tes- 
tament was  attended  with  so  much  uncertainty,  as  to  be  a 
very  imperfect  standard  of  feith.  In  order  to  convince 
such  persons  of  their  error,  and  to  shew  how  little  the  sens« 
of  the  New  Testament  was  altered  by  them,  Fell  printed 
them  under  the  text,  tliat  the  reader  might  the  more  easily 
compare  them.  This  edition  was  twice  reprinted  at  f^^eipsic, 
in  1697  and  1702,  and  at  Oxford  in  a  splendid  folio,  by 
John  Gregory,  in  1703,  but  without  any  additions,  which 
might  have  easily  been  procured  from  the  bishop's  papers ; 
nor  are  even  those  which  Fell  had  been  obliged  to  print  in 
an  appendix,  transferred  to  their  proper  places,  an  instance 
of  very  gross  neglect. — We  learn  also  from  Fabricius  in  his 
Bibl.  Grceca  that  the  excellent  edition  of  Aratus^  Oxford, 
1672,  8vo,  was  published  by  Dr.  Fell. ' 

FELL  (John),  a  dissenting  minister  of  considerable 
learning,  was  bom,  Aug.  22,  1735,  at  Cockermouth  in 
Cumberland,  of  poor  parents,  and  was  at  first  brought  up 
to  the  business  of  a  taylor.  He  was  pursuing  this  employ- 
jnent  in  London,  when  some  discerning  friends  perceived 

*  Biog.  Briu— Wood's  AAoHh  Yol.  II.^hiimI  Col^gei  and  HaUi. 
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in  him  a  taste  for  literattiTe,  and  an  avidity  of  knowledge, 
which  they  thought  worthy  of  encouragement ;  and  finding 
that  bis  principal  wish  was  directed  to  the  means  of  procur- 
ing such  education  as  might  qualify  hioi  for  the  ministry 
among  the  dissenters^  they  stepped  forward  to  his  assist* 
ance,  and  placed  him  at  the  dissenting  academy  at  Mile- 
end,  then  superintended  by  Dr.  Conder,  Dr.  Gibbons,  and 
Dr.  Walker.  Mr.  Fell  was  at  this  time  in  tbe  nineteenth 
year  of  his  age  ;  but,  by  abridging  tbe  hours  usually  allot- 
ted to  rest  and  amusement,  and  proportionably  exteTKiing 
those  of  application  to  his  studies,  and  by  the  assiduous 
exercise  of  a  quick,  vigorous,  and  comprehensive  mind,  h^ 
made  rapid  advances  in  learning,  gave  his  tutors  and  pa- 
trons the  utmost  satisfaction  ;  and  in  due  time,  was  ap*- 
pointed  to  preach  to  a  congregation  at  Beccles,  near  Yar- 
mouth. He  was  afterwards  invited  to  take  upon  himsetf 
the  pastoral  office  in  a  congregation  of  Protestant  dissent- 
ers, at  Thaxted,  in  Essex,  where  he  was  greatly  beloved 
by  his  congregation,  and  his  amiable  deportment,  and  dili- 
gence in  all  the  duties  of  his  station,  attracted  the  regard 
even  of  his  neighbours  of  tbe  established  church.  At 
Thaxted,  Mr.  FeU  boarded  and  educated  a  few  young  gen- 
tlemen, and  it  was  also  during  bis  residence  there,  that  he 
distinguished  himself  by  the  rapid  production  of  some  well- 
written  publications,  which  conduced  to  establish  his  cha- 
racter as  a  scholar.  After  he  bad  thus  happily  resided  se- 
veral years  at  Thaxted,  he  was  unfortunately  prevailed 
upon  to  be  tbe  resident  tutor  at  the  academy,  formerly  at 
Mile-end,  when  he  was  educated  there,  but  now  removed 
to  Homerton,  near  London.  The  trustees  and  supporters 
of  this  academy  appear  to  have  been  at  first  very  happy 
that  they  had  procured  a  tutor  peculiarly  calculated  for 
the  situation ;  but  be  bad  not  been  there  long  before  dif- 
ferences arose  between  him  and  the  students,  of  what  na- 
ture his  biographers  have  not  informed  us ;  but  they  re- 
present that  he  was  dismissed  from  his  situation  without  a 
fair  trial ;  and  complain  that  this  severity  was  exerted  in 
the  case  of  *^  a  character  of  no  common  excellence ;  a 
genius  of  no  ordinary  size ;  a  Christian  minister,  well  fur- 
nistied  with  gifu  and  graces  for  that  office  ;  a  tutor,  who 
for  bibliciO  knowledge,  ge&eral  history,  and  classic  taste^ 
had  no  superior,  perhaps  no  equal,  among  any  class  of 
dissenters.''  This  affair  happened  in  1796,  and  Mr.  Fell's 
friends  lost  no  time  in  testifying  their  unaltered  jTegard  foe 
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hi«  character.  An  annuity  of  100/.  was  almost  immediately 
procured  for  hiuiy  and  he  was  invited  to  deliver  a  course 
of  lectures  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  for  which  he 
was  to  be  remunerated  by  a  very  liberal  subscription.  But 
these  testimonies  of  affection  came  too  lat^  for  his  enjoy- 
ment of  them.  Four  of  his  lectures  had  been  delivered  to 
crowded  congregations  at  the  Scotch  church  at  London- 
wall,  when  sickness  interrupted  him,  and  on  Wednesday 
Sept.  6,  1797,  death  put  a  period  to  his  labours.  The  four 
lectures  he  delivered  were  published  in  1798,  with  eight 
by  Dr.  Henry  Hunter,  who  concluded  the  course,  but  who 
•does  not  appear  well  qualified  to  fill  up  Mr.  FeWs  outline. 
Mr.  Fell's  previous  publications,  which  show  that  the  cha- 
racter given  of  him  by  his  friends  is  not  overcharged,  were 
1.  "  Genuine  Protestantism,  or  the  unalienable  Rights  of 
Conscience  defended:  in  opposition  to  the  late  and  new 
mode  of  Subscription  proposed  by  some  dissenting  minis- 
ters, in  three  Letters  to  Mr.  Pickard,"  1773,  8vo.  2.  "  A 
Fourth  Letter  to  Mr.  Pickard  on  genuine  Protestantism; 
being  a  full  Reply  to  the  rev.  Mr.  Toulmin*s  Defence  of 
the  Dissenters'  new  mode  of  Subscription,"  1774,  8vo. 
3.  "  The  justice  and  utility  of  Penal  Laws  for  the  Direc- 
tion of  Conscience  examined ;  in  reference  to  the  Dis- 
senters' late  application  to  parliament.  Addressed  to  a 
member  of  the  house  of  commons,"  1774,  8vo.  4.  *^  Dae- 
moniacs.  An  enquiry  into  the  Heathen  and  the  Scripture 
doctrine  of  Dsmons,  in  which  the  hypothesis  of  the  rev, 
Mr.  Farmer  and  others  on  the  subject  are  particularly  con- 
sidered," 1779,  8vo.  (See  Farmer).  5.  "  Remarks  on 
the  Appendix  of  the  Editor  of  Rowley's  Poems,  printed  at 
the  end  of  Observations  on  the  Poem  attributed  to  Rowley 
by  Rayner  Hickford,  esq."  8vo,  no  date  (1783).  6.  •*  An 
Essay  towards  an  English  Grammar,  with  a  dissertation  on 
the  nature  and  peculiar  use  of  certain  hypothetical  verbs 
in  the  English  language,"  1784,  12mo.  7.  "  The  Idola- 
try of  Greece  and  Rome  distinguished  from  that  of  other 
Heathen  Nations,  in  a  Letter  to  the  rev.  Hugh  Farmer," 
1785,  8vo.  Mr.  Fell  ranks  among  the  orthodox,  or  calvi- 
nistic  dissenters ;  but  how  far,  or  whether  this  had  any 
share  in  the  animosity  exerted  against  him,  we  are  unable 
to  discover,  from  the  obscure  manner  in  whick  bis  biogra- 
phers advert  to  the  disputes  in  the  Homerton  acaStmy.  \ 

>  Proteitant  Dim ntem*  Magazine,  Tolf .  IV.  V.  and  VI, 
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FELLER  (Joachim),  a  licentiate  in  theology,  and  pro- 
fessor of  poetry  at  Leipsic,  was  born  at  Zwickau  in  1638, 
.and  distinguished  from  bis  infancy  for  uncommon  talents. 
In  bis  thirteenth  year  he  wrote  a  poem  on  "  The  I^assion,'* 
which  was  much  applauded.  He  was  educated  under  the 
celebrated  Daumius,  who  prided  himself  on  the  great  pro- 
ficiency of  his  pupil,  and  when  Feller  went  to  Leipsic,  re- 
commended him  to  the  principal  literati  of  that  city,  who 
found  him  deserving  of  every  encouragement.  Thomasius, 
one  of  them,  engaged  him  as  tutor  to  his  children,  and 
enhanced  the  favour  by  giving  him  free  access  to  his  curi- 
ous and  valuable  library.  In  1660  Feller  took  his  master's 
degree,  and  with  such  display  of  talents,  that  be  was  soon 
after  made  professor  of  poetry,  and  in  1676  was  appointed 
librarian  to  the  university.  On  this  last  preferment,  he 
employed  much  of  his  time  in  arranging  the  library,  pub- 
lished a  catalogue  of  the  MSS.  in  1686,  l2mo,  and  pro- 
cured that  the  library  should  be  open  one  day  in  every 
week  for  the  use  of  the  public.  His  Latin  poetry,  which 
be  wrote  with  great  facility,  recommended  him  to  the  no- 
tice ahd  esteem  of  the  emperor,  of  the  electors  of  Saxony 
and  Brandenburgh,  the  duke  of  Florence,  and  pther  princes. 
He  also  wrote  ipany  papers  in  the  **  Acta  Lipsiensia,'* 
and  the  freedom  of  some  of  his  criticisms  in  one  or  two  in* 
stances  involved  him  in  a  controversy  with  James  Grono- 
vius,  Eggelingen,  Patin,  and  others.  He  was  unfortunately 
lulled  by  a  fall  from  a  window,  which  he  had  approached 
in  his  sleep,  being  as  this  would  imply,  a  somnambulist 
This  happened  April  4,  \69l.  Besides  the  works  already 
mentioned,  he  published,  1.  ^'  Cygni  quasimodo  geniti^ 
sanctsB  vitae  virorum  celebrium  Cygnese  (Zwickau)  na- 
torum.*'  2.  ^'  Supplementum  ad  Rappolti  commenta- 
rium  in  Horatium.**  3.  ^<  Flores  philosophic!  ex  Virgilio 
coUecti,''  Leipsic,  1681,  8vo.  4.  **  Note  in  Lotichicii 
^clogam  de  origine  domus  Saxonicas  et  Palatinse.''  ^ 

FELLER  (Joachim  Feederic),  the  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  born  at  Leipsic,  Dec.  26,  1673,  and  imbibed  a  simi- 
lar taste  with  his  father  for  the  belles  lettres,  bibliogra- 
phy, and  general  literature.  In  1 688  he  received  his  degree 
of  doctor  in  philosophy,  and  two  years  after  set  out  on  what 
may  be  called  his  literary  travels.  He  remained  some 
lime  with  Kirchmaier  at  Wittemberg^  and  with  Bayer/  at 


1  Moreri^^asii  Onomasticon. 
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Friboarg,  whose  library  he  carefully  inspected.  Going 
thence  to  Zwickau,  the  senate  of  that  cit;y  appointed  him 
to  make  a  catalogue  of  the  library  of  Daumius,  which  bad 
come  into  tbeir  possession  by  the  death  of  that  scholar.' 
Feller  was  very  agreeably  employed  on  this  task,  when  the 
news  of  the  death  of  his  father  obhged  him  to  pay  a  visit 
to  Leipsic,  but  as  soon  as  he  had  settled  his  family  affairs, 
he  returned  to  Zwickau,  and  completed  the  catalogue.  He 
then  went  again  to  Leipsic,  and  studied  law,  but  in  1696 
set  out  a  second  time  on  his  travels,  and  at  Wolfeiibuttel, 
became  acquainted  with  Leibnitz,  who  conceiving  a  friend- 
Aip  for  him,  detained  him  here  for  three  years,  and  as- 
sisted him  in  all  his  literary  undertakings,  especially  his 
history  of  the  house  of  Brunswick,  for  which  Feller  was 
enabled  to  collect  a  nunober  of  very  curious  documents  of 
the  middle  ages.  At  Fraucfort,  we  find  him  assisting  Ludolf 
in  his  historical  works,  but  Ludolf  is  thought  to  have 
availed  himself  too  little  of  this  assistance.  After  extend- 
ing his  acquaintance  among  learned  men  in  various  parts, 
in  1706  the  duke  of  Weimar  appointed  him  his  secretary, 
and  he  appears  to  have  died  in  his  service  Feb.  15,  1726. 
His  principal  works  were,  1.  "  Monumenta  varia  inedita^ 
variisque  Unguis  conscripta,  nunc  singulis  trimestribus  pro- 
deuntia;  e  museo  Joach.  F.  Felleri  secretarii  Wimariensis," 
Jena,  1714,  1715,  4to.  This  literary  journal,  for  such  it 
is,  is  divided  into  twelve  parts.  2.  A  Genealogical  history 
of  the  bouse  of  Brunswick  mnd  Lunenburgh,  in  German, 
Leipsic,  1717,  8vo.  3.  •*  Otium  Hanoveranum,  sive  Mis- 
tellanea  ex  ore  et  schedis  G.  G.  Leibnitii  quondam  notata 
et  descripta,"  ibid.  1718,  Bvo.  He  also  enlarged  and  cor- 
rected, in  1713,  an  edition  of  Birken's  History  of  the 
Saxon  heroes. ' 

FELLER  (Francis  Xavier  de),  an  ex-jesuit,  was  bom 
at  Brussels  Aug.  18,  1735,  and  became  professor  of  rheto- 
ric at  Liege,  Luxemburgh,  and  Turnau  in  Hungary,  after 
which  he  travelled  in  Italy,  Poland,  Austria,  and  Bohemia. 
After  the  suppression  of  the  society  of  the  Jesuits  in  1773, 
he  took  the  name  of  Flexierde  Reval,  which  he  exchanged 
afterwards  for  that  of  Feller,  under  which  he  published 
at  Luxemburgh,  from  1774  to  1794,  a  political  and  lite- 
rary journal,  entitled  ^*  Clef  des  cabinets,"  in  which  he  is 
said  to  display  considerable  knowledge,  not  unmixed  mtb 
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bigotry.  The  profits  of  this  work  not  being  adequate  to 
his  wants,  be  endeavoured  to  derive  emolument  from  tbe 
less  reputable  employment  of  literary  piracy.  In  this  way 
he  republished  Vosgien^s  Geographical  Dictionary  ;  and  the 
•*  Dictionnare  Historique,*'  of  which  last  he  published  three 
editions,  with  his  name,  the  third  a  liule  before  his  death, 
in  8  vols.  When  he  wished  to  steal  the  contents  of  a 
book,  and  make  them  pass  for  his  own,  he  generally  began 
by  an  attack  upon  it  in  his  journal,  as  a  work  good  for  no- 
thing. He  usually  resided  at  Liege,  but  when  the  French 
revolution  broke  out,  he  went  to  Maestricht,  and  after- 
wards to  other  places  of  safety ;  in  171*7  he  went  to  Ratis- 
bon,  where  he  died  May  23,  1802.  Whatever  truth  there 
may  be  in  this  character  of  Feller  as  a  compiler,  his  orr- 
ginal  works  are  creditable  to  his  talents.  Among  these 
are ;  I . "  Jugement  d'un  ecrivain  protestant  touchant  le  livre 
de  Justinns  Fabronius,''  Leipsic,  1771,  8vo.  2.  *<  Lettre 
sur  le  diner  du  comte  de  Boulatnvilliers.!'  3.  <^  Examea 
critique  de  VHistoire  Naturelle  de  M.  de  Buffen,^*  1773. 
This  is  chiefly  an  attack  on  Buffon's  theory  of  the  earth. 
4.  A  translation  of  Soame  Jeuyns*s  '^  Internal  evidence  of 
the  Christian  religion,  with  notes  and  observations,  which 
be  published  in  1779,  under  his  assumed  name  of  Flexier 
de  Reval.  5.  '^Observations  philosopbiques  sur  le  sy^- 
teme  de  Newton,  le  mouvement  de  la  terre,  et  la  plurality 
des  mondes,'*  1771  and  1788,  in  which  he  attempts  to 
prove  that  the  motion  of  the  earth  has  not  beeil  demon- 
strated, and  that  a  plurality  of  worlds  is  impossible.  La 
Laftide  answered  this  work.  6.  ^^  Examen  impartial  dea 
epoques  de  la  nature  de  M.  de  BufFon,'*  Luxemburgh^ 
1780,  12mo,  and  reprinted  a  fourth  time  at  Maestricht  in 
1792.  7.  '^  Catechisme  philosophique,''  a  collection  of 
remarks  in  favour  of  the  Christian  rehgion,^*  Paris^  1777, 
6vo.  8.  <'  Discours  sur  divers  sujets  de  relieton,  et  de 
motale,"  1778,  l2mo.  9.  "Observations  surles  rapporta 
physiques  de  Thuile  avec  les  ilotsde  la  mer,*'  1778,  8vo. 
He  left  also  a  great  many  MSS.  and  upon  the  whole  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  man  of  extensive  knowledge,  and,  as 
bis  biographer  allows,  of  prodigious  memory,  but  bad  the 
misfortune  to  make  many  enemies  by  the  severity  of  his 
criticisms,  and  the  warmth  of  his  temper.  * 

FELTON  (Henry),  a  learned  divine,  was  bom  Feb.  3, 
1679,  in  the  parish  of  St  Martin's-in-the-fields,  Westmin* 

>  Diet.  Hist. 
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tter,  and  was  educated  first  at  Cheneys  in  Bockingfaam- 
abire,  then  at  Westminster  school  under  Dn  Busby,  and 
lastly  at  the  Charter-bouse  under  Dr.  Walker,  to  whom  be 
was  a  private  pupil.  At  a  pjroper  age  he  was  admitted  of 
Edmund  ball,  Oxford,  of  which  Dr.  Mill,  the  celebrated 
.critic,  was  at  that  time  principal,  and  bis  tutor  was  Mr. 
Thomas  Mills,  afterwards  bishop  of  Waterford  in  Ireland. 
In  June  1702,  be  took  his  master's  degree,  and  in  Decem- 
ber following  was  ordained  deacon,  in  the  royal  chapel  at 
Whitehall,  by  Dr.  Lloyd,  bishop  of  Worcester.  In  June 
1704  be  was  admitted  to  priest's  orders  by  Dr.  Compton, 
bishop  of  London.  In  1705-6,  he  first  appeared  as  an 
author,  in  a  piec^  entitled  ^^  Remarks  on  the  Colebrook 
Letter,'*  a  subject  the  nature  of  which  we  have  not  been 
able  to  discover.  In  1708  he  had  the  care  of  the  English 
church  at  Amsterdam,  but  did  not  long  continue  in  that 
situation,  returning  to  England  in  1709.  Soon  after  his 
jretum  he  was  appointed  domestic  chaplain  to  the  duke  of 
Rutland,  at  Belvoir  castle,  and  sustained  that  relation  to 
three  successive  dukes,  for  which  noble  house  be  always 
preserved  the  warmest  gratitude  and  affection.  In  the 
same  year  (July  11,  1709)  Mr.  Felton  was  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  B.  D.  being  then  a  member  of  Queen's  college. 
Jlaving  been  employed  as  tutor  to  John  lord  Roos,  i^ter« 
.wards  third  duke  of  Rutland,  he  wrote  for  that  young  no- 
bleman's use,  his  **  Dissertation  on  reading  the  Classics^ 
and  forming  a  just  style,"  1711,  12mo.  A  fourth  edition 
of  this  was  published  in  1730,  but  the  best  is  that  of  1757. 
It  was  the  most  popular,  and  best  known  of  all  Dr.  Felton's 
works,  although  in  the  present  improved  state  of  criticism, 
it  Biay  appear  with  less  advantage. 

In  1711,  Mr.  Felton  was  presented  by  the  second  duke 
of  Rutland  to  the  rectory  of  Whitewell  in  Derbyshire; 
and  July  4,  1712,  he  proceded  to  the  degree  of  doctor  in 
<iivinity.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Pearson,  in  1722,  be  was 
admitted,  by  the  provost  and  fellows  of  Queen's  college, 
principal  of  Edmund  ball.  In  1725,  be  printed  a  sermon 
which  he  had  preached  before  the  university,  and  which 
•went  through  three  editions,  and  excited  no  common  at- 
.tention,  entitled  ^*  The  Resurrection  of  the  same  numeri- 
cal body,  and  its  re-union  to  the  same  soul ;  against  Mr. 
Locke's  notion  of  personality  and  identity."  His  next 
publication,  in  1727,  was  a  tract,  written  with  much  inge- 
nuity, entitled  <<  The  Common  People  taught  to  defend 
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their  Communion  with  the  Church  of  England,  against  the 
attempts  and  insinuations  of  Popish  emissaries.  In  a  dia- 
logue between  a  Popish  priest,  and  a  plain  countryman.^' 
In  1728  and  1729,  Dr.  Felton  was  employed  in  preaching 
eight  sermons,  at  lady  Moyer's  lecture,  at  St.  Paul's, 
which  were  published  in  17»2,  under  the  title  of  **  The 
Christian  Faith  asserted  against  Deists,  Arians,  and  Soci- 
iiians."  The  sermons,  when  printed,  were  greatly  aug- 
mented, and  a  large  preface  was  given  concerning  the  light 
and  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  expediency  and  necessity 
of  revelation.  This  elaborate  work  was  dedicated  to  Dr. 
Gibson,  bishop  of  London.  In  the  title  he  is  by  some 
mistake  called  late  principal  of  Edmund  hall,  a  situation 
which  he  never  resigned.  In  1736  the  duke  of  Rutland, 
being  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  gave  him  the 
rectory  of  Berwick  in  Elmet,  Yorkshire,  which  he  did  not 
long  live  to  enjoy.  In  1739  he  was  seized  with  a  rheuma- 
tic disorder;  from  which,  however,  be  was  so  far  reco- 
vered, after  a  confinement  of  nearly  three  months,  that  he 
thought  himself  able  to  officiate,  in  his  church  at  Berwick, 
on  Christmas-day,  where  he  preached  his  last  sermon,  and 
with  his  usual  fervour  and  affection.  But  having  caught 
cold,  which  was  followed  by  a  defluxion,  attended  with  a 
violent  fever,  he  died  ^  March  1,  1739-40.  During  the 
whole  of  his  disorder,  he  behaved  with  a  resignation  and 
piety  becoming  a  Christian.  He  was  interred  m  the  chan- 
cel of  the  church  of  Berwick.  He  left  behind  him,  in- 
tended for  the  press,  a  set  of  sermons  on  the  creation,  fall, 
and  redemption  of  man ;  the  sacrifices  of  Cain  and  Abel, 
and  the  rejection  and  punishment  of  Cain,  which  were 
published  by  his  son,  the  rev.  William  Felton,  in  1748, 
with  a  preface  containing  a  sketch  of  his  father's  life  and 
character.  This  work  was  the  result  of  great  attention. 
The  sermons  were  first  composed  about  1730,  and  preached 
in  the  parish  church  of  Whitwell  in  that  and  the  following 
year.  In  1733  he  enlarged  them,  and  delivered  them  again 
in  the  same  church ;  and  in  1736  when  removed  to  Ber- 
wick, he  transcribed  and  preached  them  at  that  place. 
But  though  he  had  applied  much*  labour  to  the  subject  of 
the  resurrection,  he  did  not  think  that  his  discourses  on 
that  head,  or  any  other  of  his' university  sermons,  were  fit 
for  re-publication.  * 

*  Biog.  Brit  vol.  VI.  Part  I.  ODpobliftlied.-^Life  by  bia  ton  prefixed  to  bif 
FotUuimo^s  Senaoiis. 
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FELTON  (Nicholas),  an  English  prelate,  wat  bom  at 
Yarmoutb  m  Norfolk,  and  admitted  of  Pembroke-hail^ 
Cambridge,  of  wbicb  college  be  was  chosen  fellow  Nov.  27, 
15^*3.  Archbishop  Whiigift  collated  bim  to  the  rectory  of 
St.  Mary  le  Bow,  Jan.  17,  1595-6,  being  then  B.  D.  and 
be  was  some  time  also  rector  of  St.  Antholin's,  London. 
He  was  elected  master  of  Pembroke-hall,  June  29,  1616 ; 
admitted  rector  of  Easton-Magna  in  Essex,  Oct.  23,  the 
•ame  year  ;  and  collated  to  a  prebend  in  St  PauPs,  beinc 
then  D.  D.  March  4  following.  In  1617,  he  was  promoted 
to  the  see  of  Bristol,  to  which  be  was  consecrated,  Dec.  14. 
The  next  year  be  resigned  his  mastership,  and  was  nomi- 
nated to  the  bishopric  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield^  but  was 
translated  to  Ely,  March  11,  ;618-19.  He  died  Oct.  5, 
1626,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried 
vnder  the  communion-table  in  St  Antbolin^s  church,  Lon- 
don ;  but  without  any  memorial  or  inscription.  He  was  a 
very  pious,  learned,  and  judicious  man,  and  deserves  some 
iK>tJce  in  this  work,  as  ooe  of  those  who  was  employed  by 
king  James  1.  in  the  new  translation  of  the  Bible.  There 
it  an  excellent  picture  of  him  in  the  gallery  of  the  palatce 
at  Ely,  which  was  presented  for  that  purpose  to  the  late 
bishop  Gooch,  by  Mr.  Cole  of  Milton.  ^ 

FENELON  (Francis  de  Salignac  de  la  Motte), 
mrcbbishop  of  Cambray,  and  author  of  Telemachus,  was  of 
an  ancient  and  illustrious  family,  and  born  at  the  castle  of 
Fenelon,  in  theprovhice  of  Perigord,  August  6,  1651.  At 
twelve  years  of  age^  be  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Ca- 
bors ;  and  afterwards  went  to  finish  his  studies  at  Paris, 
under  the  care  of  his  uncle  Anthony  marquis  of  Feaelon, 
lieutenant-general  of  the  king^s  armies.  He  soon  made 
himself  known  at  Paris,  and  at  nineteen  preached  there 
with  general  applause :  but  the  marquis,  who  was  a  very 
wise  and  good  man,  fearing  that  the  good  dispoattion  of 
bis  nephew  might  be  corrupted  by  this  early  applause,  per- 
suaded bim  to  be  silent  for  socne  years.  At  twenty  •four 
be  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  commenced  the  functions 
of  hb  ministry  in  the  parish  of  St.  Sulpice,  under  the  abb£ 
Troogon,  tbe  snperior  of  that  district,  to  whese  care  he  had 
been  committed  by  his  uBcle.  Three  years  after,  he  was 
chosen  by  tbe  archbiabop  of  Paris,  to  be  superior  to  the 
newly-converted  women  in  that  city.     In  1686,  which  was 

•  BtBtbtm't  Hist  of  Etj.— Fnn«r*t  WorUiies  in  mrt  Roger  Featon,  D.  P. 
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the  year  after  the  edict  of  Nantes  was  revoked^  the  king 
uamed  him  to  be  at  the  head  of  those  missionaries,  who 
were  sent  along  the  coast  of  Saintonge,  and  the  Pais  de 
Aunis,  to  conver^^e  protestants.  These  conversions  had 
be^n  hitherto  carriM  on  by  the  terrors  of  the  sword,  but' 
Fenelon  declared  against  this  mode,  bat  said,  that  if 
allowed  to  proceed  by  teore  rational  and  gentle  means,  be 
would  cheerfully  become  a  missionary ;  and  after  some 
hesitation,  his  request  was  granted,  but  his  success  was 
not  remarkable. 

Having  finished  his  mission,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and 
was  presented  to  the  king :  but  Uved  two  years  afterwards 
without  going  to  court,  being  again  entirely  occupied  in 
the  instruction  of  the  new  female  converts.  That  he  might 
forward  this  good  work  by  writings  as  well  as  lectures,  he 
published,  in  1688,  a  little  treatise,  entitled  '^Education 
Vie  Filles ;"  which  the  author  of  the  Bibliotheque  Univer- 
selle,  calls  the  best  and  most  useful  book  written  upon  the 
subject,  in  the  French  language.  In  1688,  he  published  a 
work  **  Concerning  the  functions  of  the  Pastors  of  the 
Church;^'  written  chiefly  against  the  protestants,  Mrith  a 
view  of  shewing,  that  the  first  promoters  of  the  reforma- 
tion had  no  lawful  call,  and  therefore  were  not  true  pas« 
tors.  In  ]689,  he  was  made  tutor  to  the  dukes  of  Bur-* 
gundy,  Anjou,  and  Berri ;  and  in  1693,  was  chosen  mem- 
,ber  oif  the  French  academy,  in  the  room  of  Pelisson  de- 
ceased. In  this  situation,  he  was  in  favour  with  all.  His 
pupils,  particularly  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  improved  ra- 
pidly under  his  care.  The  divines  admired  the  sublimity 
of  his  talents  ;  the  courtiers  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit.  The 
duke,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  felt  the  warmest  regard  for  bis 
illustrious  preceptor.  At  the  same  time,  Fenelon  pre- 
served the  disinterestedness  of  an  hermit,  and  never  re- 
ceived or  asked  any  thing  either  for  himself  or  friends.  At 
last  the  king  gave  him  the  abbey  of  St.  Valery,  and,  some 
months  after,  the  archbishopric  of  Cambray,  to  which  he 
was  consecrated  by  Bossuet  bishop  of  Meaux,  in  1695. 

But  a  storm  now  arose  against  him,  which  obliged  him 
to  leave  the  court  for  ever ;  and  was  occasioned  by  his 
book,  entitled  "  An  Explication  of  the  Maxims  of  the 
Saints  concerning  the  interior  life."  This  book  was  pub- 
lished in  '1697,  and  was  occasioned  by  the  writings  of 
madam  Guyon,  who  pretended  to  a  very  high  and  exalted 
devotion.  She  explained  this  devotion  in  sohie  books  wliich 
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sbe  published,  and  wrote  particularly  a  mystical  exposkroff 
of  SolomoD^s  SoDg.  Fenelon,  whose  gentle  dinpositton  is 
said  to  have  been  strongly  actuated  by  the  love  of  God, 
became  a  friend  of  madam  Guyon,  in  whom  he  fancied  he 
saw  only  a  pure  soul  animated  with  feelings  similar  to  his 
own.  This  occasioned  several  conferences  between  the 
bishop  of  Meaux,  the  bishop  of  Chalons,  afterwards  cardi- 
nal de  Noailles,  and  Mr.  Tron9on,  superior- general  to  the 
congregation  of  St.  Sulpicius.  Into  these  conferences,  in 
which  madam  Guyon^s  books  were  examined,  Fenelon  was 
admitted  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  began  to  write  very  se- 
cretly upon  the  subject  under  examination,  and  his  writ« 
iugs  tended  to  maintain  or  excuse  madaqi  Guyon^s  books 
without  naming  her.  This  examination  lasted  seven  or 
eight  months,  during  which  he  wrote  several  letters  to  the 
examiners,  which  abounded  with  so  many  testimonies  of 
submission,  that  they  said  they  could  not  think  God  would 
deliver  him  over  to  a  spirit  of  error.  While  the  confer- 
ences lasted,  the  secret  was  inviolably  kept  witli  regard  to 
Fenelon  ;  the  two  bishops  being  as  tender  of  bis  reputation, 
as  they  were  zealous  to  reclaim  him.  He  wa«  soon  after 
named  archbishop  of  Cambray,  and  yet  continued  with 
the  same  humility  to  press  the  two  prelates  to  give  a  final 
sentence.  They  drew  up  thirty-four  articles  at  Issi,  and. 
presented  them  to  the  new  archbishop;  who  offered  to  sign 
them  immediately  ;  but  they  thought  it  more  proper  to 
leave  them  with  him  for  a  time,  that  he  might  examine 
them  leisurely.  He  did  so,  and  added  to  every  one  of  the 
articles  such  limitations  as  enervated  them  entirely :  how- 
ever, he  yielded  at  last,  and  signed  the  articles  March 
10,  1695.  Bossuet  wrote  soon  after  an  instruction  de- 
signed to  explain  the  articles  of  Issi,  and  desired  Fenelon 
to  approve  it;  but  he  refused,  and  let  Bossuet  know  by  a 
friend,  that  he  could  not  approve  a  book  which  condemned 
madam  Guyon,  because  he  himself  did  not  condemn  her. 
It  was  in  order  to  explain  the  System  of  the  mystics  that 
be  wrote  his  book  already  mentioned.  There  was  a  sud- 
den and  general  outcry  against  it,  and  the  clamours  coming 
to  the  king's  ear,  bis  majesty  expostulated  with  the  pre- 
lates for  having  kept  secret  from  him  ^  what  they  alone 
knew.  The  controversy  was  for  some  time  carried  on 
\between  the  archbishop  of  Cambray  and  the  bishop  of 
Meaux.  But  as  the  latter  insisted  upon  a  positive  recanta- 
tion^ Fenelon  agplied  to  the  king,  and  represented  to  his 
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majesty,  that  there  were  no  other  means  to  remove  the 
ofi'ence  which  this  controversy  occasioned,   than  by  ap- 
pealing to  the  pope,    Innocent  XII.   and  therefore  he 
begged  leave  to  go  himself  to  Rome.     But  the  king  sent 
him  word,  that  it  was  sufficient  to  carry  his  cause  thither, 
without  going  himself,  and  sent  him  to  his  diocese  in  Au- 
gust, 1697.     When  the  question  was  brought  before  the 
consultators  of  the  inquisition  to  be  examined,  they  were 
divided  in  their  opinions  :  but  at  last  the  pope  condemned 
the  book,  with  twenty-three  propositions  extracted  from 
it,  by  a  brief  dated  March  12,  1699.     Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing this  censure.  Innocent  seems  to  have  disapproved  the 
violent  proceedings  against  the  author.     He  wrote  thus  to 
the  prelates  who  distinguished  themselves  as  adversaries  to 
Fenelon :  ^^  Peccavit  excessu  amoris  divini,  sed  vos  pec-. 
c&stis  defectu  amoris  proximi.''    Some  of  Fenelon's  friends 
have  pretended,  that  there  was  in  this  aflair  more  court- 
policy  than  zeal  for  religion.    They  have  observed,  that 
this  storm  was  raised  against  him  at  a  time  when  the  king 
thought  of  choosing  an  almoner  for  the  duchess  of  Bur- 
gundy ;  and  that  there  was  no  way  of  preventing  him,  who 
had  been  tutor  to  the  duke  her  husband,  and  who  had 
acquitted  himself  perfectly  well  in  the  functions  of  that 
post,  from  being  made  her  almoner,  but  by  raising  sus- 
picions of  heresy  against  him.     They   think  themselves 
sufficiently  justified  in   this  opinion,  by   Bossuet's   being 
made  almoner  after  Fenelou  was  disgraced  and  removed. 
Be  this  as  it  will,  he  submitted  patiently  to  the  pope*$ 
determination,  and  read  his  sentence,  with  his  own  recan- 
tation, publicly  in  his  diocese  of  Cambray,  where  he  led  a 
most  exemplary  life,  acquitting  himself  punctually  in  all 
the  duties  of  his  station.     Yet  he  was  not  so  much  taken 
ap  with  them,  nor  so  deeply  engaged  in  his  contemplative 
devotion,  but  he  found  time  to   enter  into  the  contio- 
versy  with  the  Jansenists.     He  laboured  not  only  to  con- 
fute them  by  his  writings,  but  also  to  oppress  them,  by 
procuring  a  bull  fi'om  Rome  against  a  book  which  the  car- 
dinal de   Noailles,   their  chief  support,    had  approved  : 
tiamely,  father  Quesnel's  "  Reflections  upon  the  New  Tes- 
tament.*'    The  Jesuits,  who  were  resolved  to  humble  that 
prelate,  had  formed  a  great  party  against  him,  and  pre- 
vailed with  the  archbishop  of  Cambray  to  assist  them  in 
the  afiain     He  accordingly  engaged  himself :  wrote  many 
pieces  against  the  Jansenists,  the  chief  of  which  is  ih^ 
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^<  Four  Putoral  Letters,"'  printed  in  1704,  at  Valenciennes; 
and  spared  no  pains  to  get  the  cardinal  disgraced,  and  the 
book  condemned,  both  which  were  at  length  effected. 

But  the  work  that  has  gained  hioi  the  greatest  repu- 
tationi  and  will  render  his  name  immortal,  is  his  ^*  Tele- 
xnachus,''  written,  according  to  some,  at  court;   accord- 
ing to  others,  in  bis  retreat  at  Cambray.     A  servant  whom 
Fenelon  employed  to  transcribe  it,  took  a  copy  for  himself, 
and  had  proceeded  in  having  it  printed,  to  about  200  pages, 
when  the  king,  Louis  XIV.  who  was  prejudiced  against 
the  aothor,  ordered  the  work  to  be  stopped,  nor  was  it 
allowed  to  be  printed  in   France  while  he  lived.     It  was 
published,  however,  by  Moetjons,  a  bookseller,  in  1699, 
though  prohibited  at  Paris;  but  the  first  correct  edition 
appeared  at  the  Hague  in  1701.     This  elegant  work  com*- 
pleteiy  ruined  the  credit  of  Fenelon  at  the  court  of  France. 
The  king  considered  it  as  a  satire  against  his  government; 
the  malignant  found  in  it  allusions  which  the  author  pro- 
bably had  never  intended.     Calypso,  they  said,  was  ma* 
dam  de  Montespan ;    Eucharis,   mademoiselle  de  Font* 
anges ;  Antiope,  the  duchess  of  Burgundy  ;  Protesilaus, 
Louvois;  Idomeneus,  king  James  II.;  Sesostris,  Louis  XIV. 
The  world,  however,  admired  the  flowing  elegance  of  the 
style,  the  sublimity  of  the  moral,  and  the  happy  adoption 
and  embellishments  of  ancient  stories ;  and  critics  were 
long  divided,  whether  it  might  not  be  allowed  the  title  of 
an  epic  poem,  though  written  in  prose.     It  is  certain  that 
few  works  have  ever  had  a  greater  reputation.     Editions 
have  been  multiplied  in  every  country  of  Europe ;  but  the 
most  esteemed  for  correctness  is  that  published  from  his 
papers   by   his  family  in  1717,  2  vols.   12mo.     Splendid 
editions  have  been  published  in  various  places,  and  trans* 
lations  in  all  modern  languages  of  Europe,  modem  Greek 
not  excepted. 

Fenelon  passed  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  hb  diocese, 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  a  good  archbishop,  a  man  of  letters, 
and  a  Christian  philosopher.  The  amiableness  of  his  man* 
ners  and  character  obtained  for  bim  a  respect,  which  was 
paid  even  by  the  enemies  of  his  country ;  for  in  the  last 
war  with  Louis  XIV.  the  duke  of  Marlborough  expressly 
ordered  the  lands  of  Fenelon  to  be  spared.  He  died  io 
January  1715,  at  the  age  of  sixty- three. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  great  genius,  fine  tasti^ 
and  exemplary  manners :  yet  many  have  aiispected  that  bm 
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WES  not  entirely  sincere  in  his  recantation  of  his  ^^  Maxims 
Of  the  Saints ;''  a  work  composed  by  him  with  great  care, 
and  consisting,  in  great  part,  of  extracts  from  the  fathers. 
Yet,  if  we  consider  the  profound  veneration  of  a  pious 
catholic  bishop  for  the'decisions  of  the  church,  the  modesty 
and  candour  of  his  character,  and  even  his  precepts  to  t^e 
mystics,  we  shall  be  inclined  to  acquit  him  of  the  charge. 
He  had  said  to  these  persons  in  that  very  book,  *'  that 
those  who  had  erred  in  fundamental  doctrines,  should  not 
be  contented  to  condemn  their  error,  but  should  confess 
it,  and  give  glory  to  God ;  that  they  should  have  no  sb&me 
at  having  erred,  which  is  the  common  lot  of  humaoij^, 
but  should  humbly  acknowledge  their  errors,  which  would 
be  no  longer  such  when  they  had  been  humbly  confessed/* 
He  Jias  also  been  accused  of  ambition  for  his  conduct  in 
the  controversy  with  the  Jansenists,  but  the  charge  rests 
only  on  presumptive  evidence,  and  is  equally  refuted  by 
bis  general  character.     In  his  theology,  he  seems  to  give 
greater  scope  to  feeling  than  to  reason ;  but  if  he  inclined 
to  mysticism,  and  thus  seemed  to  deviate  from  the  esta- 
blished system  of  his  church,  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
made  the  least  approach  to  protestantism.     On  the  con- 
trary, no  one  has  more  forcibly  inculcated  the  danger  of 
putting  the  scriptures  into  the  hands  of  the  people  (a  fun- 
damental tenet  of  popery),  than  Fenelon  has  done  in  his 
•*  Letter  to  the  archbishop  of  Arras."     Submission  to  the 
decisions  of  the  holy  see  is  likewise  exemplified  in  his 
whole  conduct  as  well  as  in  his  writings.     Indeed,  Fene- 
lon seems  to  have  been  one  of  those,  who,  either  from 
early  prepossessions,  or  from  false  reasonings  upon  human 
nature,  or  from  an  observation  of  the  powerful  impressions 
made  by  authority  on  thecredulity,  and  a  pompous  ritual 
on  the  senses  of  the  multitude,  imagine,  that  Christianity, 
in  its  native  form,  is  too  pure  and  elevated  for  vulgar  souls, 
and,  therefore,  countenance  and  maintain  the  absurdities 
of  popery,  from  a  notion  of  their  utility. 

Fenelon  published  several  works  besides  his  **  Tele- 
machus,"  and  the  **  Explanation  of  the  Maxims  of  the 
Sainu,"  already  mentioned,  which  first  appeared  in  1697. 
These  were,  1.  **  Dialogues  of  the  Dead/'  in  two  volumes, 
12mo,  composed  for  the  use  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and 
intended  in  general  to  cure  him  of  some  fault,  or  teach 
hidi  some  virtue.  They  were  produced  as  the  occasions 
arose,  and  not  laboured.  2.  "  Dialogues  on  Eloquence  in 
Vol.  XIV.  O 
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general,  and  that  of  die  Pulpit  in  particttlar^**  l2mOf  p«b« 
lished  in  17 1 8,  after  his  deadi.  H«  there  discusses  the 
question,  whether  it  is  better  to  preach  by  meinory,  or 
extemporaneously  with  nore  or  less  preparation.  The 
rules  of  eloquence  are  also  delivered  in  a  neat  and  eaijf 
manner.  3.  **  Abridgment  of  the  Lives  of  the  ancient 
Philosophers,''  12 mo,  written  for  the  duke  of  Burgundy^ 
of  which  an  excellent  translation,  with  notes,  was  lately 
published  by  the  rev.  John  Cormack,  1808,  2  vols.  12aio. 
4.  <^  A  Treatise  on  the  Education  of  Daughters,"  12mo, 
an  excellent  work.  5*  *^  Philosophical  Works,  or  a  demon- 
stration of  the  Existence  of  God,  by  proo£i  drawn  frooi 
Nature,'*  12mo;  the  beat  edition  is  of  Paris,  1726.  5. 
**  Letters  on  different  subjects  of  Religion  and  Metapby* 
sics,''  1718,  l2mo.  6.  "  Spiritual  Works,''  4vols.l2mo. 
7.  <<  Sermons,"  printed  in  1744,  l2aK> :  the  character  of  these 
discourses  is  rather  patbetk  writing  than  stfoog  reasoning; 
the  excellent  disposition  of  Fenelon  appean  ilirottgbout; 
but  they  are  unequal  and  negligent.  He  preached  exteaw 
poraneously  with  facility,  ami  his  printed  sermons  are  ia 
the  same  style.  8.  Several  works  in  favour  of  the  bull 
<'  Unigenitus,"  against  Janseniam.  9.  <<  Directioii  for  the 
Conscience  of  a  king,"  compoaed  for  the  duke  ef  Bur* ' 
gundy;  a  small  tract,  but  much  esteemed,  published  lis 
1748,  and  re-published  in  1774.  There  is  a  splendid 
French  edition  of  his  works  in  9  vols.  4to,  Paris,  1787 — 
2192;  and  one  of  his  <<  CEuvres  choisses,"  1799,  4  vols. 
l2mQ.  In  1807  appeared  at  Paris  a  new  volune  of  his 
^Sermons  choisies,"  12mo,  which  is  said  to  do  credit  to 
his  established  reputation. ' 

FENKSTELLA  (Lucius),  a  Roman  historian,  who  died 
in  the  year  20,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  Gellius,  and  many  other  ancient  authors.  He  wrote 
Unnals  in  many  books,  the  twenty-seoond  book  b^ng  cited 
by  Nonius ;  also  Arcfaaics,  and  ^her  works.  A  book  on 
the  magistrates  of  Rome,  fidsely  attributed  to  bins,  is  now 
known  to  be  the  production  of  Dominic  Floccus,  a  Floren- 
tine, in  the  6fteenth  century.  It  was  publisbed  about 
1480,  4to.  Fenestella's  "  Fragmenta,"  with  notes,  were 
published  with  Wasse's  Sallust,  Cambridge;,  1710.* 

*  Life,  hy  Ramsay,  1723,  12mo.— Gen.  Diet — Eloges  par  D*Al«nbc(».— ' 
Memoirs  de  due  de  St  Simon.--C;cn.  Diet,  in  3alij^iac.^£^gf  ^ar  La  Harpe, 
1771. 
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FENN  (John),  an  eminent  scholar  and  ^nslator,  was 
lH>m  at  Montacute,  in  Sofnersetsbire ;  in  his  youth  he  was 
for  some  time  a  chorkter,  which  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  being  instructed  in  Latin  as  well  as  music.  Being 
afterwards  sent  to  Winchester  school  for  academical  edu* 
cation,  he  was  admitted  of  New  coHege,  Oxford,  and 
chosen  fellow  in  1552,  studying  chiefly  the  civil  law.  In 
queen  Mary's  reign  be  was  made  chief  master  of  a  noted 
free-school  at  St  Edmundsbury,  in  Suffolk,  where  he  ac« 
quired  great  reputation  as  a  teacher.  This  station  be  re* 
tained  for  some  part  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  but  an 
information  having  been  laid  against  him,  as  unqualified 
by  the  laws  of  the  reformation,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  it. 
Some  time  afiter  he  went  to  Flanders,  and  afterwards  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  admitted  into  the  English  college, 
studied  dieology  for  four  years,  and  took  orders.  He- 
turning  afterwards  to  Flanders,  he  became  confessor  to 
the  English  nuns  at  Louvain,  where  he  lived  forty  years^ 
employing  his  leisure  hours  in  translating  several  books  fa* 
vourahle  to  the  Roman  catholic  religion.  He  died  at  an 
advanced  Age,  Dee.  27,  1615,  with  an  excellent  character 
from  those  of  his  persuasion^  for'  leaniing  and  piety.  His 
publications  are,  1.  ^  Vitie  quorundam  martyrum  in  Anglia,'* 
which  is  inserted  in  Bridgwater's  "  Concertatio  Ecclesis  Ca- 
thoticsB  in  Anglia."  ^.  Several  of  bishop  Fisher's  English  " 
wofksy  translated  into  Latin.  3. "  Catechismus  Tridentinus,'* 
translated  into  English.  4.  Osorius's  treatise  against  WaU 
ter  Haddon,  translated  into  English,  Louvain^  1568,  8vo. 
5.  "  The  Life  of  St  Catherine  of  Sienna,"  from  the  Italian, 
1609,  8vo.  6.  **  A  Treatise  on  Tribulation,"  from  the 
Italian  of  Caccia  Guerra.  7.  "  Mysteries  of  the  Rosary,'* 
from  Gaspar  Loartes.  Fuller  says  that  he  proceeded  Ba- 
chelor of  Laws  at  New  college,  till  (in  1562)  for  his  popish 
activity,  he  was  ejected  by  the  queen's  commissioners. 
Wood,  who  mentions  this  in  his  Annals,  although  not  in 
bis  ^^  Athens,"  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  he  did  not  re- 
sign it  of  his  own  accord. ' 

FENN  (Sir  John),  knt  an  English  antiquary,  was  bom 
at  Norwich,  Nov.  26,  1739,  and  educated  partly  at  Scar* 
ning,  in  Norfolk,  and  partly  at  Boresdale,  in  Suffolk,  afiter 
which  he  was  admitted  of  Gonville  and  Caius  college, 
Cambridge,  where  he  proceeded  B.  A.  1761,  M.  A.  1764, 

I  Aflu  0»w  VOL  I.^W.90d*t JUMiaU.--^Mkrs  Ob.  msi^l  I.-^Fiillei^^WofChief. 
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tnd  was  ail  honorary  fellow  till  Jan*  l,  \1€6,  when  be 
married  Ellenor,  daughter  of  Sbeppard  Frere,  esq,  of 
Roydon,  in  Suffolk,  by  whom  be  bad  no  issue.  He  wa^ 
afterwards  in  the  commission  of  the  peace^  and  a  deputy- 
lieutenant,  and  served  the  office  of  sheriff  for  the  coun^  of 
,  Norfolk  in  1791,  with  that  propriety  and  decorum  that 
distinguished  all  his  actions ;  and  he  left  a  history  of  the 
duties  of  the  office  of  sheriff,  which  might  be  serviceable 
io  his  successors.  Among  other  things,  he  revived  the 
painful  duty  of  attending  in  person  the  execution  of  cri- 
minals, as  adding  to  the  solemnity  and  impressive  awe  of 
the  scene;  and  he  was  the. first  to  admit  Roman  catholics 
on  juries,  under  the  new  statute  for  that  purpose  enacted. 
JHe  died  at  East  Dereham,  Norfolk,  Feb.  14,  1794. 

Sir  John  Fenn  distinguished  hin^self  early  by  his  appli* 
cation  to  the  study  of  our  national  history  and  antiquities, 
for  tvhich  he  had  formed  great  collections,  particularly 
that  of  Peter  Le  Neve,  for  the  contiguous  counties  of  Nor- 
folk and  Suffolk,  from  the  wreck  of  that  of  Thomas  Mar- 
tin, to  erect  a  monument  to  whose  memorj  in  the  church 
where  he  was  buried,  he  left  a  large  sum  of  money.  Among 
the  rest  was  a  large  collection  of  original  letters,  written 
during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI.  Edward  IV.  Richard  HI. 
and  Henry  VII.  by  such  of  the  Paston  family  and  others, 
who  were  personally  present  in  court  and  camp,  and  were, 
in  those  times,  persons  of  great  consequence  in  the  county 
of  Norfolk.    These  letters  contain  many  curious  and  au- 
thentic state  anecdotes,  relating  not  only  to  Norfolk,  but 
to  the  kingdom  in  general.    Two  volumes  of  them  were 
published  in  1787,  4to,  and  dedicated  by  permbsion  to 
his  majesty,  who  rewarded  the  merit  of  the  editor  with  the 
honour  of  knighthood.     Two  more  volumes  appeared  in 
1789,  with  notes  and  illustrations  by  sir  John  ;  and  a  fifth 
was  left  nearly  ready  for  the  press,  which,  however,  if  we 
mistake  jiot,  has  not  yet  been  published.     Though  he 
contributed  nothing  to  the  ^^  Archseologia*'  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  of  which  he  was  a  fellow,  he  was  a  bene* 
factor  to  them,  by  drawing  up  ^*  Three  Chronological 
Tables''  of  their  member^,  which  were  printed  in  a  4to 
pamphlet,   1734,  for  the  use  of  the  society.     His  biogra- 
pher concludes  bis  character  witn  observing,  that  '*  if  the 
inquisitive   antiquary,    the    clear,   faithful,   and  accurate 
writer,  be  justly  valued  by  literary  characters;  the  intel- 
Itgent  and  upright  magistrate^  by  the  inhabitants  of  th« 
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county  in  which  he  resided;,  the  informing  and  pleasing 
companion,  the  warm  and  steady  friend,  the  honest  and 
worthy  man,  the  good  and  exemplary  Christian,  by  those 
with  whom  he  was  connected ;  the  death  of  few  individuals 
will  be  more  sensibly  felt,  more  generally  regretted,  or 
more  sincerely  lamented.*" 

FENNER  (Wiluam),  an  eminent  puritan  divine,  was 
born  in  1660,  and  educated  at  Pembroke-hall,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  an4  in  1622  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  same  at  Oxford.  He  atterwards  took  his 
degree  of  B.  D.  and  became  a  preacher  at  Sedgeley,  in 
Staffordshire.  Here  he  continued  for  four  years,  and  then 
for  some  time  appears  to  have  officiated  from  place  to 
place,  without  any  promotion,  until  the  earl  of  Warwick,' 
who  was  his  great  friend  and  patron,  presented  him  to  the 
rectory  of  Rochford,  in  Essex,  in  1629,  which  he  held 
until  his  death,  about  1640.  Besides  his  popularity  as  ^ 
preacher,  and  as  a  casuist,  which  was  very  great,  he  de- 
rived no  small  posthumous  reputation  from  the  sermons 
and  pious  tracts  which  he  wrote,  none  of  which  appear  to 
have  been  published  in  his  life-time.  They  were  collected 
in  1658,  in  1  vol.  fol.* 

FENTON  (Edward),  an  English  navigator  in  the  reiga 
of .  Elizabeth,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  in 
Nottinghamshire,  where  he  had  some  property.  This  he 
sold,  as  did  also  his  brother  Geoffrey,  being,  it  is  said, 
more  inclined  to  trust  to  their  abilities,  than  the  slender 
patrimony  descended  to  them  from  their  ancestors;  and 
they  were  among  the  very  few  of  those  who  take  such 
daring  resolutions  in  their  youth,  without  living  to  repent 
of  them  in  their  old  age.  The  inclination  of  Edward  lead* 
ing  him  to  the  choice  of  a  military  life,  he  served  some 
time  with  reputation  in  Ireland ;  but  upon  sir  Martin  Fro- 
.bisher^s  report  of  the  probability  of  discovering  a  north- 
west passage  into  the  South  seas,  he  resolved  to  embark 
with  him  in  his  second  vovage,  and  was  accordingly  ap- 
pointed captain  of  the  Gabriel,  a  bark  of  twenty-five  tons, 
in  which  he  accompanied  sir  Martin  in  the  summer  of 
1577,  to  the  straits  that  now  bear  his  name,  but  in  their 
return  he  was  separated  from  him  in  a  storm,  and  ar* 
rived  l^ly  at  Bristol.  In  a  third  expedition,  which  proved 

t  Qent,  Mag.  vol,  UClV.^—Serwat  of  h'n  letters  are  in  Matcolm*t  "Graofer'f 
LeOen*'  fron  p.  79^1  U.       *  Ath.  Ox.  vol,  IL^-Brook't  Livti  of  the  Puritam. 
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unsuccessful,  he  commanded'  the  Jaditb,   one  of  fifteen 
9ail»  and  had  the  title  of  rear-admiral.    The  miscarriage  of 
Ibis  voyage  bad  not  convinced  Fenton  x)f  the  fanpractica-* 
bility  of  the  project ;  he  solicited  another  trial,  and  it  was, 
after  much  application,    granted  him,  though  the  parti-» 
cular  object  of  this  voyage  is  not  easily  discovered ;  hia 
instruction^  from  the  privy-council,  which  are  still  pre- 
served, say,  that  he  should  endeavour  the  discovery  of  a 
north-west  passage,  and  yet  he  is  told  to  go  by  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  to  the  East  Indies,  thence  to  the  South  seas^ 
and  to  attempt  his  return  by  the  supposed  north-west  pas-- 
sage,  and  not  by  any  iHeans  to  think  of  passing  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  except  in  case  of  absolute  necessity.    The 
truth  appears  to  be,  he  had  interest  enough  to  be  allowed 
to  try  his  fortune  in  the  Soutb-seas.     He  sailed  in  the 
spring  1582,  with  four  vessels,  and  was  making  to  Africa; 
thence  he  intended  to  sail  to  Brazil,  in  his  course  to  the 
straits  of  MagelUm,  but  having  learnt  that  there  was  already 
a  strong  Spanish  fleet  there,  he  put  into  a  Portuguese 
settlement,  where  he  met  with  three  of  the  Spanish  squad- 
ron,   gave  them  battle,  and  after  a  severe  engagement, 
sunk  their  vice-admiral,  and  returned  home  in  May  1583. 
Here  he  was  well  received,  anH  appointed  to  the  command 
of  a  ship  sent  out  against  the  famous  armada  in  1588.    Jn 
some  accounts  of  this  action  he  is  said  to  have  commanded 
the  Antelope,  in  others,  the  Mary  Rose ;  but  his  talents 
and  bravery  in  the  action  are  universally  acknowledged, 
and  it  is  certain  he  had  a  very  distinguished  share  in  those 
actions,  the  fame  of  which  can  never  be  forgotten*     Littld 
more  is  recorded  of  him,  than  that  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  days  at  or  near  Deptford,  where  he  died  in  1603. 
A  monument  was  erected  to  his   memory  in  the  parish 
church  of  Deptford,  at  the  expence  of  Richard  earl  of 
Cork,  who  had  married  his  niece.     According  to  Fuller, 
he  died  within  a  few  days  of  his  mistress,  queen  Elizabeth, 
and  he  remarks,  "  Observe  how  God  set  up  a  generation 
of  military  men  both  by  sea  and  land,  which  began  and 
expired  with  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  like  a  suit  of 
clothes  made  for  her,  and  worn  out  with  her;  for  provi-^ 
dence  designing  a  peaceable  prince  to  succeed  her,   in 
whose  time  martial  men  would  be  rendered  useless^  ,lo  or- 
dered  the   matter,   that   they  all,  almost,  attended  their 
mistress,  before  or  after,  within  some  short  distance,  unto 
her  grave."     This,  however,  was  not  strictly  true,  for  the 
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Miebrated  earl  of  Nottingbam,  sir  Charles  Mount,  sir 
George  Carew,  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  sir  William  Monson, 
sir  Robert  Mansel,  and  other  great  officers  by  sea  and 
land,  survived  queen  Elizabeth.^ 

FENTON  (Sir  Geoffrey),  an  eminent  writer  and 
statesman  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  was 
brother  to  the  preceding,  but  the  tim^  of  his  birth  does  not 
appear.  He  was  certainly  educated  liberally,  though  we 
cannot  tell  where;  since,  while  a  young  man,  he  gave 
many  proofs  of  his  acquaintance  with  ancient  apd  modem 
learning,  and  of  his  being  perfectly  versed  in  the  French^ 
Spanish,  and  Italian  languages.  He  is  well  known  for  a 
translation  from  the  Italian  of  "  The  History  of  the  Wars 
of  Italy,  by  Guicciardini,^'  the  dedication  of  which  to 
queen  Elizabeth  bears  date  Jan.  7,  1579.  This  was,  how^ 
ever,  his  last  work.  He  had  published  before,  1 .  ^*  Cer- 
taine  Tragical  Discourses  written  oute  of  French  and  La-> 
tin,"  1567,  4to,  reprinted  1579,  Neither  Ames  nor  Tanner 
appear  to  have  seen  the  first  edition.  The  work  is,  says 
Warton,  in  point  of  selection  and  si'2e,  perhaps  the  most 
capital  miscellany  of  the  kind,  i.  e.  of  tragical  novels. 
Among  the  recommendatory  poems  prefixed  is  one  firom 
Turberville.  Most  of  the  stories  are  on  Italian  subjects, 
and  many  from  Bandelio.  2.  ^^  An  Account  of  a  Dispute 
at  Paris,  between  two  Doctors  of  the  Sorbpnne,  and  two 
Ministers  of  God*s  Word,"  1571,  a  translation.  3.  "An 
Epistle,  or  Godly  Admonition,  sent  to  the  Pastors  of  the 
Flemish  Church  in  Antwerp,  exhorting  them  to  concord 
with  other  Ministers :  written  by  Antony  de  Carro,  1578,**' 
a  translation.  4.  "  Golden  Epistles ;  containing  variety 
of  discourses,  both  moral,  philosophical,  and  divine,  ga- 
thered a^  well  out  of  the  remainder  of  Guevara^s  works, 
,  as  other  authors,  Latin,  French,  and  Italian.  Newly  cor- 
rected and  amended.  Mon  heur  viendra,  1577."  The 
familiar  epistles  of  Guevara  had  been  published  in  Eng- 
lish, by  one  Edward  Hellowes,  in  1574;  but  this  collec- 
tion of  Fenton^s  consists  of  such  pieces  as  were  not  con*< 
tained  in  that  work.  The  epistle  dedicatory  is  to  the  right 
honourable  and  vertuous  lady  Anne,  counters  of  Oxenford ; 
and  is  dated  from  the  author's  chamber  in  the  Blackfriars, 
London,  Feb.  4,  1575.  This  lady  was  the  daughter  of 
William  Cecil  lord  Burleigh ;    and  it  appears  from  the 
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dedication,  that  her  noble  father  was  our  author's  best 

{>atron.     Perhaps  his  chief  purpose  in  translating  and  pub- 
ishitig  this  work,  was  to  testify  his  warm  zeal  and  absolute 
attachment  to  that  great  minister. 

What  the  inducements  were,  which  engaged  him  to 
leave  his  own  country,  in  order  to  serve  the  queen  in  Ire* 
land,  cannot  easily  be  discovered ;  it  is,  however,  certain 
that  he  went  thither  well  recommended,  and  that  being  in 
particular  favour  with  Arthur  lord  Grey,  then  lord  deputy 
in  that  kingdom,  he  was  sworn  of  the  privy^council  about 
1581.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  his  interest  might  be 
considerably  strengthened  by  bis  marriage  with  Alice,  the 
daughter  of  Dr.  Robert  Weston,  some  time  lord  chancellor 
of  Ireland,  and  dean  of  the  arches  in  England,  a  man  of 
great  parts,  and  who  had  no  small  credit  with  the  earl  of 
Leicester,  and  other  statesmen  in  the  court  of  Elizabeth ; 
and  when  be  was  once  fixed  in  the  office  of  secretary,  his 
own  great  abilities  and  superior  understanding  made  bim 
!so  useful  to  succeeding  governors,  that  none  of  the  changed 
to  which  that  government  was  too  much  subject  in  those 
days,  wrought  any  alteration  in  his  fortune.  One  thing, 
indeed,  might  greatly  contribute  to  this,  which  was  the 
strong  interest  he  found  means  to  raise,  and  never  was  at 
a  loss  to  maintain,  in  England  ;  so  that  whoever  was  lord 
lieutenant  in  Ireland,  sir  Geoffrey  Fenton  continued  the 
queen's  counsellor  there,  as  a  man  upon  whom  she  de« 
pended,  from  whom  she  took  her  notions  of  state  aBairs  in 
that  island,  and  whose  credit  with  her  was  not  to  be  shaken 
by  the  artifices  of  any  faction  whatever.  He  took  every 
opportunity  of  persuading  the  queen  that  the  Irish  were  to 
be  governed  only  by  the  rules  of  strict  justice,  and  that 
the  safety  and  glory  of  her  government  in  that  island  de- 
pended on  her  subjects  enjoying  equal  Ihws  and  protection 
of  their  property.  The  queen  frequently  sent  for  her  secre- 
tary Fenton,  to  consult  with  him  on  her  Irish  affairs,  which 
shews  the  high  opinion  she  entertained  of  his  understanding, 
though  it  often  happened  that  when  he  was  returned  to  his- 
duty,  the  advisers  of  Elizabeth  persuaded  her  to  adopt 
measures  the  reverse  of  what  Fenton  had  recommended. 
He  was  the  means  of  extinguishing  more  (ban  one  rebel- 
lion, and  of  totally  reducing  the  kingdom  to  submit  to 
English  government. 

In  1603,  sir  Geoffrey  married  his  only  daughter  Kathe- 
rine  to  Mr.  Boyle^  afterwards  the  great  earl  of  Corke;  and 
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died  at  bis  house  io  Dublin,  Oct  19,  160S»  He  was  iih* 
terred  with  much  funeral  solemnity  at  the  cathedral  church 
of  St  Patrick/ in  the  same  tomb  with  his  wife's  father,  the 
lord  chancellor  Weston  ;  leaving  behind  him  the  character 
of  a  polite  writer,  an  accomplished  courtier,  an  able  states* 
man,  and  a  true  friend  to  the  English  nation,  and  pro- 
testant  interest  in  Ireland.  His  translation  of  Guicciardini, 
and  his  Guevara's  Elpistles,  have  lately  risen  in  price,  since 
the  language  of  the  Elizabethan  period  has  been  more 
studied ;  and  the  style  of  Fenton,  like  that  of  most  of  his 
contemporaries,  is  far  superior  to  that  of  the  authors  of  the 
succeeding  reign,  if  we  except  Raleigh  and  KnowllesJ 

FENTON  (Eluah),  an  ingenious  English  poet,  wat 
born  at  Shelton,  near  NewcasUe-under-Lioe,  in  Stafford- 
shire, May  20,  1683.  His  father,  who  was  possessed  of 
a  competent  estate,  was  of  an  ancient  family  in  that  county, 
an  attorney  at  law,  and  one  of  the  coroners  for  the  county 
of  Stafford.  He  died  in  1694,  aged  fifty-six.  His  mother 
is  said  to  have  descended  in  a  direct  line  from  one  Mare^ 
an  officer  in  the  army  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Being 
the  youngest  of  twelve  children,  he  was  necessarily  des- 
tined to  some  lucrative  employment,  and  the  church  was 
fixed  upon  for  his  future  profession.  Accordingly,  after 
going  through  a  proper  course  of  grammatical  education, 
be  was,.  July  1,  1700,  admitted  a  pensioner  of  Jesus  coU 
lege,  Cambridge,  where  he  prosecuted  his  studies  with 
remarkable  diligence  and  assiduity;  but  after  taking  his 
bachelor's  degree,  in  1704,  he  inclined  to  the  sentiments 
of  the  nonjurors  of  that  time,  and  consequently  refusing 
to  take  the  oaths  to  government,  was  obliged  to  quit  the 
university,  which,  however,  he  b  said,  to  have  done  with- 
out separating  from  the  church. 

He  was  now  induced  to  trust  to  bis  abilities  for  a  sub* 
sistence,  but  whatever  his  diflBculties  or  discouragements, 
be  kept  his  name  unsullied,  and  never  descended  to  any 
mean  or  dishonourable  shifts.  Indeed,  whoever  mentioned 
bim,  lAeniioned  him  with  honour,  in  every  period  of  his 
life.  His  first  employ  he  6wed  to  a  recommendation  to 
Charles  earl  of  Orrery,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Flanders, 
in  quality  of-  secretary,  and  returned  with  his  lordship  to 
England  in  1705.    Being  then  out  of  employment,  he  be* 

»  Biog.  Brit  —  Lloyd's  Woitbies.— FuUer'f  Woriliict,— Warton'f  Hirt.  ol 
^Poetry,  roK  III.  p.  479—481. 
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came  assistant  in  the  school  6(  Mr.  Bonmcke,  (see  BON^ 
wicKE),  at  Headley,  near  Leatbertiead,  in  Surrey;  after 
which  he  was  invited  to  the  mastership  of  the  free  grammar 
school  at  Sevenoaks,  in  Kent,  and  in  a  few  years  brought 
that  seminary  into  much  reputation,  while  he  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  making  easy  and  frequent  excursions  to  visit 
bis  friends  in  London.  In  1710  he  was  prevailed  upon  by 
Mr.  St.  John  (lord  Bolingbroke)  to  give  up  what  was  called 
the  drudgery  of  a  school,  for  the  worse  drudgery  of  de- 
pendence on  a  political  patron,  from  whom,  aiter  all,  he 
derived  no  advantage.  When  Steele  resigned  his  place  of 
commissioner  in  the  stamp-office,  Fenton  applied  to  his 
patron,  who  told  him  that  it  was  beneath  his  merit,  and 
promised  him  a  superior  appointment ;  but  this,  the  sub- 
sequent change  of  administration  prevented  him  from  ful- 
filling, and  left  Fenton  disappointed,  and  in  debt.  Not 
long  after,  however,  his  old  friend  t^e  earl  of  Orrery  ap- 
pointed him  tutor  to  his  son,  lord  Broghill,  a  boy  of  seven 
years  old,  whom  he  taught  English  and  Latin  until  he  was 
thirteen.  About  the  time  tl)is  engagement  was  about  to 
expire,  Craggs,  secretary  of  state,  feeling  his  own  want 
of  literature,  desired  Pope  to  procure  him  an  instructor^ 
by  whose  help  be  might  supply  the  deficiencies  of  his  edu- 
cation. Pope  recommended  Fenton,  but  Craggs's  sudden 
death  disappointed  the  pleasing  expectations  formed  from 
this  connection. 

His  next  engagement  was  with  Pope  himself,  who  after 
the  great  success  of  his  translation  of  the  Iliad,  undertook 
that  of  the  Odyssey,  and  determined  to  engage  auxiliaries. 
Twelve  books  he  took  to  himself,  and  twelve  he  distributed 
between  Broome  and  Fenton.  According  to  Johnson  and 
Warton,  Fenton  translated  the  first,  fourth,  nineteenth 
and  twentieth.  But  John,  earl  of  Orrery,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Duncombe,  asserts  that  Fenton  translated  double  the 
number  of  books  in  the  Odyssey  that  Pope  has  owned. 
^*  His  reward,"  adds  the  noble  %rriter,  "  was  a  trifle,  an 
aitant  trifle.  He  has  even  told  me,  that  he  thought  Pope 
feared  him  more  than  he  loved  him.  '  He  had  no' opinion 
of  Pope's  heart,  and  declared  him,  in  the  words  of  bishop 
Atterbury,  Mens  curc%  in  corpore  curvo?^  It  is,  however, 
no  small  praise  to  both  Fenton  and  Broome,  that  the  readers 
of  poetry  have  never  been  able  to  distinguish  their  books 
from  those  of  Pope.  In  1723,  Fenton's  tragedy  of  "  Ma- 
riam'ne'^  was  brought  on  the  stage  in  LincoTn's-inA-fields, 
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anil  was  performed  with  such  success,  that  the  proBts  of 
the  author  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  nearly  a  thousand 
pounds,  with  which  be  very  honourably  discharged  the 
debts  contracted  by  bis  fruitless  attendance  on  Mr.  St. 
John.  The  poetical  merit  .of  this  tragedy  is  confessedly 
great,  but  the  dictiou  is  too  figurative  and  ornamental. 
Colley  Cibber  has  been  termed  insolent  for  advising  Fen* 
ton  to  reUnquish  poetry,  by  which  we  presume  he  meant 
dramatic  poetry ;  but  Cibber,  if  insolent,  was  not  inju«> 
dicious,  for  Mariamne  has  not  held  its  place  on  the  stage. 
In  1727,  Fenton  revised  a  new  edition  of  Milton's  Poems, 
and  prefixed  to  it  a  short  but  elegant  and  impartial  life  of 
the  author.  In  1729  he  published  a  very  splendid  editioti 
of  Waller,  with  notes,  which  is  still  a  book  of  considerable 
value. 

The  latter  part  of  Mr.  Fenton^s  life  was  passed  in  a  man«» 
ner  agreeable  to  his  wishes.  By  the  recommendation  of 
Pope  to  the  widow  of  sir  William  Trumbull,  that  lady  in« 
tited  him  to  be  tutor  to  her  son,  first  at  home,  and  after- 
wards at  Cambridge ;  and  when  disengaged  from  this  at- 
tendance on  her  son,  lady  Trumbull  retained  Fenton  in 
her  family,  as  auditor  of  her  accounts,  an  office  which  was 
probably  easy,  as  he  had  leisure  to  make  frequent  excur- 
sions to  visit  his  literary  friends  in  London.  He  died  July 
13,  1730,  at  East-Hampstead,  in  Berkshire,  lady  Trum- 
bull's seat,  and  was  interred  in  the  parish-church,  and  his 
tomb  %iras  honoured  with  an  epitaph  by  Pope.  In  person, 
Fenton.veas  tall  and  bulky,  inclined  to  coi-pulence,  which 
he  did  not  lessen  by  much  exercise,  as  he  was  sluggish 
and  sedentary,  rose  late,  and  when  he  had  risen,  sat  down 
to  his  book  or  papers.  By  a  woman  who  once  waited  on 
liim  in  a  lodging,  he  was  told,  that  he  would  "  lie  a-bed, 
and  be  fed  with  a  spoon."  Pope  says  in  one  of  his  letters, 
that  he  died  of  indolence  and  inactivity ;  others  attribute 
liis  death  to  the  gout ;  to  which  lord  Orrery  adds,  **  a  great 
chair,  and  two  bottles  of  port  in  a  day."  Dr.  Johnson 
observes,  that  **  Of  his  morals  and  his  conversation,  the 
account  is  uniform.  He  was  never  named  but  with  praise 
and  fondness,  as  a  man  in  the^  highest  degree  amiable  and 
excellent  Such  was  the  character  given  him  by  the  earl 
of  Orrery,  his  pupil ;  such  is  the  testimony  of  Pope;  and 
such  were  the  suffrages  of  all  who  could  boast  of  his  ac^ 
quaintance."  There  is  a  story  relating  to  him,  which  t^-* 
fleets  too  much  hononr  upon  bis  memory  to  be  omitted^ 
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It  was  his  custom  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  to  pay  a 
yearly  visit  to  bis  relations  in  the  country.  An  entertain- 
ment being  made  for  the  family  by  bis  elder  brother^  be 
observed  that  one  of  bis  sisters,  who  had  been  unfortunate 
in  her  marriage,  was  absent ;  and,  upon  inquiir,  he  found 
that  distress  had  made  her  thought  unworthy  of  an  inviu- 
tion  ^  but  he  refused  to  sit  at  the  table  until  she  was  sent 
for ;  and,  when  she  had  taken  her  place,  he  was  careful  to 
•hew  her  particular  attention. 

Fenton^s  principal  reputation  as  a  poet  restfron  his  **  Ma* 
riamne,*'  and  his  share  in  the  Odyssey ;  but  his  **  Miscel- 
laneous Poems,'*  printed  in  1717,  have  procured  biro  a 
place  among  the  English  Poets  in  Dr.  Johnson's  collection^ 
who  has,  upon  the  whole,  a  less  favourable  opinion  of  them 
than  Dr.  Warton,  yet  he  allows  him  the  praise  of  an  ex- 
cellent versiBer  and  a  good  poet^ 

FERDINAND  of  Cordoua,  a  learned  Spaniard,  con- 
sidered as  a  prodigy  in  the  fifteenth  century,  may  be  termed 
tl}e  Crichton  of  Spain,  whom  ha  resembled  in  the  marvel- 
lous and  universal  knowledge  attributed  to  him.  He  was 
well  skilled  in  languages  and  the  sciences ;  understood  the 
Bible,  the  works  of  Nicholas  Lyranus,  St.  Thomas,  St 
Bonaventura,  Alexander  Ales,  and  Scotus ;  with  those  of 
Aristotle,  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Avicenna,  and  several  law 
authors.  He  was  also  a  brave  soldier,  played  on  several 
instruments,  was  admired  for  his  singing  and  dancing,  and 
equalled  any  artist  of  Paris  in  painting.  It  is  said  that  he 
foretold  the  death  of  Charles  the  Rash,  duke  of  Burgundy*, 
and  in  1445,  was  the  admiration  of  all  the  learned  at  Paris. 
Commentaries  on  Ptolemy^s  Almagest,  and  on  the  Apoca- 
lypse, are  as<5ribed  to  him,  and  a  treatise  **  De  Artificio 
omnis  scibilis,"  and  other  works.' 

FERDINANDI  (Epiphanius),  a  physician  of  Messagna, 
in  the  territory  of  Otranto,  where  he  was  bom,  October, 
or  according  to  Niceron,  Nov.  2,  1569,  cultivated  the 
study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  poets  at  an  early  age,  and 
wrote  elegant  verses  in  both  these  languages.  In  1583  he 
went  to  Naples  with  the  intention  of  going  through  the 
courses^ of  philosophy  and  medicine;  but  in  1591,  all 
strangers  were  compelled  to  leave  the  place.    Ferdinandi, 

1  Biog*  Brit  n^w  e^it  vol.  VI.  nipublished.— Nicliolt*t  Poenif. — Gent.  Maf. 
▼ol.  LXI.  and  LXIV.— Bovlet's  editKNi  of  Pope  ;  see  Index.— JohucOQ  mi^ 
ChslBiert*t  Poete,  21  vdIs.  iSlO.^Ruffbead'f  Pope,  p.  8S3,  4teedit. 
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fetorning  to  his  own  country,  tangbt  geometry  and  philo* 
•ophy  until  1594,  when  the  yiceroy's  edict  being  revoked, 
he  returned  to  Naples,  pursued  a  course  of  medical  stu- 
dies, and  receired  the  degree  of  doctor  in  medicine  and 
philosophy.  He  then  repaired  to  his  native  place,  where 
he  settlied  himself  in  practice,  and  remained  to  the  end  of 
his  life,  notwithstanding  the  tempting  oflfers  he  received 
from  several  seau  of  learning.  The  duke  of  Paripa,  in 
particular,  pressed  him  to  take  the  professorship  of  me- 
dicine in  the  university  of  his  city ;  and  the  same  invitation 
was  given  from  the  university  of  Padua.  In  1605,  he  was 
chosen  syndic- general  of  his  country,  and  acquitted  him* 
self  with  great  credit  in  that  office.  He  died  Dec.  6,  1638, 
in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

This  physician  composed  a  considerable  number  of  trea- 
tises, but  only  the  four  following  are  known,  as  having 
be^n  printed  :  1 .  ^'  Theoremata  Medica  et  Philosophica,'' 
Venice,  1611.  f .  <^  De  vita  proroganda,  sen  juventute 
conservanda  et  senectute  retardanda,"  N&ples,  1612.  S. 
'*  Centum  Historian,  seu  Observaciones  et  Casus  Medici,*' 
Venice,  1 62 1  ;'  a  treatise  which  relates  to  most  of  the  dis* 
eases  of  the  body,  and  is  distinguished  by  considerable 
erudition.  It  has  been  several  times  reprinted  in  Germany 
and  Holland.  4.  ^^  Aureus  de  Peste  Libellus,"  Naples, 
163I.» 

FERDUSI,  a  celebrated  Persian  poet,  and,  according 
to  sir  William  Jones,  at  the  head  of  all  Persian  poets,  was 
a  native  of  Tus  or  Meshed.  He  was  originally  a  peasant, 
but  bis  talents  procuring  him  distinction,  he  was  suimitted 
to  the  court  of  the  sultan  Mahmud,  who  reigned  in  the 
city  of  Gazna,  at  the  close  of  the  tenth  and  the  beginning 
of  the  eleventh  centuries,  and  entertained  several  poets  in 
his  palace.  Ferdusi,  happening  to  find  a  ^opy  of  an  old 
Persian  history,  read  it  with  great  eagerness,  and  found  it 
involved  in  fables,  but  bearing  the  marks  of  high  antiquity. 
The  most  ancieut  part  of  it,  and  principally  tlie  war  of 
Afrasiab  and  Kosru,  or  Cyrus,  seemed  to  afford  an  excel- 
lent subject  for  an  heroic  poem,  which  he  accordingly  be- 
gan to  compose.  Some  of  his  episodes  and  descriptions 
>vere  shewn  to  the  sultan,  who  commended  them  exceed* 
ingly,  and  ordered  him  to  comprize  the  whole  history  of 
Persia  in  a  series  of  epic  poems.     The  poet  obeyed,  and 

>  Moreri.— "yiccron,  tol,  XXI. 
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after  the  happiest  exertion  of  his  fttncy  aad  art  for  near 
thirty  years,  finished  his  work,  which  contained  sixty  thou-* 
sand  conplets  in  rhyme,  all  highly  polished,  with  the  spirit 
of  our  Dryden,  and  the  sweetness  of  Pope.  He  presented 
an  elegant  transcript  of  his  book  to  M^mnd,  who  coldly 
applauded  his  diligence^  and  dismissed  him.  Many  months 
elapsed,  and  Ferdusi  heard  no  more  of  his  work :  be  then 
took  occasion  to  remind  the  king  of  it  by  some  little  epi- 
grams, which  he  contrived  to  let  fall  in  the  pabice;  but, 
says  sir  William  Jones,  *<  where  an  epic  poem  hadftdled, 
what  eSect  could  be  expected  from  an  epigram  ?"  At 
length  the  reward  came,  which  consisted  only  of  as  many* 
small  pieces  of  money,  as  jtbere  were  couplets  in  the  vo« 
lume. — The  high-minded  poet  could  not  brook  this  insult ; 
he  retired  to  his  closet  with  bitterness  in  bis  heart,  where 
he  wrote  a  most  noble  and  animated  invective  against  the 
siiltan,  which  he  sealed  up,  and  delivered  to  a  courtier, 
who,  as  he  had  reason  to  suspect,  was  his  greatest  enemy, 
assuring  him  t}iat  it  was  '^  a  diverting  ule,"  and  requesting 
him  to  give  it  to  Mahmud,  *'  when  any  affair  of  state  or 
bad  success  in  war  should  make  him  more  uneasy  and 
splenetic  than  usual.^'  Having  thus  given  vent  to  his  in- 
dignation, be  left  Gazna  in  the  night,  and  took  refuge  io 
Bagdad,  where  the  calif  protected  him  from  the  sulun 
Mahmud,  who  demanded  him  in  a  furious  and  menacing 
letter.  Ferdusi  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  the  41 1th  year 
of  the  Hegira,  or  A.  D.  1020. 

The  work  of  Ferdusi  remains  entire,  a  glorious  monu- 
ment of  eastern  genius  and  learning ;  which,  if  ever  it 
should  be  understood  in  its  original  language,  will  contestt 
the  merit  of  invention  with  Homer  himsdf^  whatever  be 
thought  of  its  subject,  or  the  arrangement  of  the  incidents. 
The  whole  collection  of  his  works  is  called  ^  Sbafan&ma»'* 
and  contains  the  history  of  Persia,-  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs,  in  a  series  of  very  noble 
poems ;  the  longest  and  most  regular  of  which  is  an  heroic 
poem  of  one  great  and  interesting  action,  namely  the  de« 
livery  of  Persia  by  Cyrus  from  the  oppressions  of  Afrasiab, 
king  of  the  Transoxan  Tartary,  who,  being  assisted  by  the 
emperors  of  India  and  China,  had  carried  his  conqoesta 
very  far,  and  had  become  exceeding  formidable  to  the 
Persians.  The  poem  is  longer  than  the  Iliad ;  the  cha- 
racters in  it  are  various  and  striking ;  the  figures  bold  and 
a^iimated  j  and  the  diction  every  where  sonorous,  yet  noble; 
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polisbed,  jret  full  of  fire. — Of  Ferdusi's  satire  ugainst  the 
MilUB,  there  is  a  traDslation  id  a  ^^  Treatise  dn  Oriental 
Ptetry/'  added  to  the  Life  of  Nader-Shah  in  French*  Sir 
WiUiam  Jones  said  it  is  not  unlike  the  Xotfm^  of  Tfaeocri- 
tifts,  who,  like  the  impetuous  Ferdusi,  had  dared  to  ex* 
pose  the  vices  of  a  low-minded  king.  ^ 

FERG,  or  FERGUE  (Francis  Paul),  a  German  artist, 
bom  at  Vienna  in  1689,  had  different  masters.  He  quit- 
.ted  Vienna  in  1713,  and  exercised  bis  art  with  succesa 
at  Bamberg,  went  from  thence  to  Dresden,  in  company 
with  Alej^ander  Thiele,  in  whose  landscapes  he  inserted 
the  'figures  and  animals.  He  also  passed  over  to  England, 
Where  he  married,  became  involved  in  his  circumstances, 
and,  according  to  report,  was  found  dead  at  the  door  of  his 
lodgings,  apparently  exhausted  by  cold,  want,  and  misery, 
in  1 7iO.  The  style  and  subjects  of  this  painter  resemble 
those  of  Berghem  and  Wouwermans.  The  ruins  which 
adorn  his  landscapes  are  selected  in  a  grand  taste,  and  often 
executed  with  a  finish  that  discriminates  the  rougher  sur- 
imce  of  hewn  stone  from  the  polished  one  of  marble.  He 
oooibiiied  with  great  force  of  colour  great  truth  of  imita- 
tion. He  eiched  well  in  aqua  fortis,  and  his  prints  are 
eagerly^  sought  for  by  the  curious.  * 

FERGU^N  (James),  an  eminent  experimental  philo- 
sopher, mechanist,  and  astronomer,  was  born  in  Bamfif- 
shire,  in  Scotland,  1710,  of  very  poor  parents.  At  tlie 
very  eariiest  age  his  extraordiuary  genius  began  to  unfold 
itself. .  He  first  learned  to  read,  by  overbearing  his  father 
teach  his  elder  brother:  and  he  had  made  this  acquisition 
before  any  one  suspected  it  He  soon  discovered  a  pecu- 
liar taste  for  mechanics,  which  first  arose,  on  seeing  his 
father  use  a  lever.  He  pursued  this  study  a  considerable 
length,  wittle  he  was  yet  .very  young ;  and  made  a  watch, 
in  woed-work,  from  having  once  seen  one.  As  he  had  at 
first  no  instructor,  nor  any  help  from  books,  every  thing 
he  learned  had  all  the  merit  of  an  original  discovery ;  and 
such,  with  inexpressible  ioy,  he  believed  it  to  be. 

As  sooa  M»  his  age  would  permit,  be  went  to  service ;  in 
which  he  Met  with  hardships,  which  rendered  his  constitu- 
tioo  feeble  through  life.  While  be  was  servant  to  a 
farmer  (whose  goodness  he  acknowledges  in  the  modest 

>  Sir  William  Jones's  History  of  the  Life  of  Nader  Shab. 
*  PilkjDstoD  aod  i^utC. — Watpole's  Anecdotes. 
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and  humble  account  of  himself  which  he  prefixed  to  his 
'^  Mechanical  Exercises^'),  he  contemplated  and  lean^ed  to 
know  the  stars,  while  he  tended  the  sheep  ;  and  began  the 
study  of  astronomy,  by  laying  down,  from  his  own  obser- 
vations only,  a  celestial  globe.  His  kind  master,  observing 
these  marks  of  his  ingenuity,  procured  him  the  counte* 
nance  and  assistance  of  some  neighbouring  gentlemen.  By 
their  help  and  iiystructions  he  went  on  gaining  (arther 
knowledge,  having  by  their  means  been  taught  arithmetic, 
with  some  algebra,  and  practical  geometry.  He  had  got 
some  notion  of  drawing,  and  being  sent  to  Edinburgh,  he 
there  began  to  take  portraits  in  miniature,  at  a  small  price  i 
an  employment  by  which  he  supported  himself  and  family 
for  several  years,  both  in  Scotland  and  England,  while  he 
was  pursuing  more  serious  studies.  In  London  he  first 
published  some  curious  astronomical  tables  and  calcula- 
tions; and  afterwards  gave  public  lectures  in  experimental 
philosophy,  both  in  London  and  most  of  the  country  towns 
in  England,  with  the  highest  marks  of  general  approbation. 
He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society,  and  was  ex* 
cused  the  payment  t)f  the  admission  fee,  and  the  usual  an- 
nual contributions.  He  enjoyed  from  the  king  a  pensioa 
of  fifty  pounds  a  year,  besides  other  occasional  presents, 
which  he  privately  accepted  and  received  from  different 
quarters,  till  the  time  of  his  death ;  by  which,  and  the 
fruits  of  his  own  labours,  he  left  behind  him  a  sum  to  the 
amount  of  about  six  thousand  pounds,  although  all  his 
friends  had  always  entertained  an  idea  of  his  great  poverty. 
He  died  in  1776,  at  sixty-six  years  of  age,  though  he  had 
the  appearance  of  many  more  years. 

Mr.  Ferguson  must  be  allowed  to  have  been  a  very  un- 
common genius,  especially  in  mechanical  contrivances  and 
executions,  for  he  executed  many  machines  himself  in  a 
very  neat  manner.  He  had  also  a  good  taste  in  astrQnomy, 
with  natural  and  experimental  philosophy,  and  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  happy  manner  of  explaining  himself  in  an  easy, 
clear,  and  familiar  way.  His  general  mathematical  know- 
ledge, however,  was  little  or  nothing.  Of  algebra  he  un<« 
derstood  but  little  more  than  the  notation ;  and  he  has  often 
told  Dr.  Hutton  he  could  never  demonstrate  one  proposi- 
tion in  Euclid^s  Elements ;  his  constant  method  being  to 
satisfy  himself,  as  to  the  truth  of  any  problem,  with  a  mea- 
surement by  scale  and  compasses.  He  was  a  man  of  a 
very  clear  judgment  in  any  thing  that  he  professed,  and  of 
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QDMrearied  application  to  study :  benevolent,  meek,  and 
innocent  in  bis  manners  as  a  child :  humble,  courteous,  and 
communicative :  instead  of  pedantry,  philosophy  seemed 
to  produce  in  him  only  diffidence  and  urbanity. 

The  list  of  Mr.  Ferguson's  public  works,  is  as  follows : 
U  **  Astronomieal  Tables  and  Precepts,  for  calculating  the 
true  times  of  New  and  Full  Moons,  &c.''  1763.  2.  ^^  Ta- 
bles and  Tracts,  relative  to  several  arts  and  sciences/' 
1767.  3.  <^  An  easy  Introduction  to  Astronomy,  for 
young  gentlemen  and  ladies,''  second  edit.  1769.  4.  <<  As- 
tronomy explained  upon  sir  Isaac  Newton's  principles,^' 
fifth  edit.  1772.'  5.  *^  Lectures  on  select  subjects  in  Me- 
chanics, Hydrostatics,  Pneumatics,  and  Optics,"  fourth 
edit,  1772.  6.  <' Select  Mechanical  Fxercises,  with  a 
short  account  of  the  life  of  the  author,  by  himself,"  1773, 
a  narrative  highly  interesting  and  amusing.  *  7.  **  The  Arc 
of  Drawing  in  Perspective  made  easy,"  1775.  8.  "  Aa 
Introduction  to  Electricity,"  1775.  9.  "  Two  Letters  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Kennedy,"  1775.  10.  <*  A  Third  Letter 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Kennedy,"  1775.  He  communicated 
also  several  papers  to  the  Royal  Society,  which  were  printed 
in  their  Transactions.  In  1 805,  a  very  valuable  edition  of 
his  Lectures  was  published  at  Edinburgh  by  Dr.  Brewster, 
in  2  vols.  8vo,  with  notes  and  an  appendix,  the  whole 
adapted  to  the  present  state  of  the  arts  and  sciences. ' 

FERGUSSON  (Robert),  who  at  an  early  period  of 
life  obtained  a  considerable  degree  t)f  celebrity  as  a  Scotch' 
poet,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  Sept  5,  1750,  or  1751,  and 
was  educated  partly  in  his  native  city,  and  partly  at  Dun* 
dee,  from  whence  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  St  An- 
drew's, where  his  diligent  application,  and  probably  his 
turn  for  poetry,  obtained  him  the  patronage  of  Dr.  Wilkie, 
himself  a  poet,  and  author  of  the  *^  Epigoniad,"  but  some 
gross  irregularitiei  having  procured  him  to  be  expelled,  he 
returned  to  Edinburgh,  without  resolving  on  any  perma- 
nent employment.  Having  an  opulent  relation,  he  visited 
him  in  hopes,  by  his  interest,  to  procure  some  sinecure 
place,  but  at  the  end  of  six  months,  this  relation  ordered 
him  abruptly  to  leave  his  house,  and  Fergusson  returned  to 
Edinburgh,  stung  with  indignation ;  and  as  soon  as  he  re-- 
covered from  a  severe  illness,  brought  on  by  disappoint- 
ment and  the  fatigue  of  his  journey,  he  composed  two  ele- 


.     ^  Life  by  liMMelf«*Httttoo't  Dictimury.-— NjchoU'f  Bowjcr. 
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gies,  one  on  "  The  Decay  of  Friendship,**  and  thef  mber 
<<  Against  repining  at  Fortune.**  He  was  now  so  destitate, 
that  he  submitted  to  copy  papers  in  a  public  office,  but 
not  liking  the  employment,  and  quarrelling  with  bis  em- 
ployer, he  soon  left  the  office  io  disgust. 

Hitherto  he  had  lived  rather  in  obscurity ;  and  happy 
bad  it  been  for  him,  if  he  had  been  suffered  to  remain  in 
that  obscurity;  but,  possessing  an  inexhaustible  fund  of* 
wit  and  good  nature,  be  was  viewed  with  affection  by  all 
to  whom  he  was  known ;  and  his  powers  of  song,  and  al- 
most unrivalled  talent  for  mimncry,  led  him  onener  into 
the  company  of  those  who  wished  for  him  merely  to  enliven 
a  social  hour,  than  of  such  as  by  their  virtue  were  inclinedv 
or  by  their  influence  were  able,  to  procure  him  a  competent 
settlement  for  life.  The  consequence  of  this  was  great 
laxity  of  manners,  and  much  of  his  life  was  disgraced  by 
actions  which,  in  his  cooler  moments,  he  reflected  on  with 
abhorrence.  His  conscience  indeed  was  frequently  roused, 
and  once  so  powerfully  that  all  his  vivacity  forsook  him. 
From  this  state  of  gloom,  however,  he  gradually  recovered, 
and,  except  that  a  settled  melancholy  was  visible  in  bis 
countenance,  had  apparently  recovered  his  health,  when 
one  evening  he  fell,  and  received  a  violent  contusion  on  the 
■  head,  which  was  followed  by  a  delirium  that  rendered  it 
necessary  for  bis  friends  to  remove  him  to  the  lunatic  hos- 
pital of  Edinburgh,  where,  after  two  months*  confinement, 
he  died  Oct.  16,  1774.  He  was  interred  in  theCanongate 
church-yard,  where  his  friends  erected  a  monument  to  his 
memory  that  was  afterwards  removed  to  make  way  for  a 
more  elegant  monument,  by  his  enthusiastic  admirer  Ro- 
bert Burns,  who  resembled  him  in  too  many  features.  Most 
of  Fergusson's  poems  were  originally  published  in  the 
^  Weekly  Magazine,'*  but  have  since  been  collected  in  a 
volume,  and  often  printed.  The  subjects  of  them  are 
sometimes  uncommon,  and  generally  local  or  temporary. 
They  are  of  course  very  unequal.  Those  in  the  English^ 
language  are  scarcely  above  mediocrity  ;  but  those  in  the 
Scottish  dialect  have  been  universally  admired  by  his  coun- 
trymen ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  they  were  com- 
posed amidst  a  round  of  dissipation,  they  may  be  allowed 
to  furnish  complete  evidence  of  his  genius  and  taste.  ^ 

^  Life  by  Irving.-*— Soppl.  to  the  Eocydop.  BrkanMica. 
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FERMAT  (P£TBli),  a  yery  celebrated  French  mathe'* 
inatician,  though  by  profession  a  lawyer,  was  considered 
by  the  writers  of  his  own  country  as  having  rendered  no 
less  service  to  matbeoiatical  science  than  Descartes,  and 
as  having  even  prepared  the  way  for  the  doctrine  of  in* 
finitea,  i^rwarda  discovered  by  Newton  and  Leibnitz.  He 
was  not  only  the  restorer  of  the  ancient  geometry,  bat  the 
introducer  of  tbe  new. .  He  was  born  at  Toulouse  in  1590, 
educated  to  the  law,  and  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  coun* 
.«eIlor  to  the  parliament  of  Toulouse.  As  a  magistrate,  his 
knowledge  and  integrity  were  highly  esteemed.  As  a  man 
of  science  he  was .  connected  with  Descartes,  Huygen^ 
Pascal,  and  many  others.  He  is  said  also  to  have  culti- 
rated  poetry.  He  died  in  1664.  His  mathematical  works 
were  published  at  Toulonse  in  1679,  in  two  volumes,  folio. 
The  first  volume  contains  the  treatise  of  arithmetic  of  Dio^ 
phantus,  with  a  commentary,  and  several  analytical  invent 
tions.  The  second  comprises  his  mathematical  discoveries, 
and  his  correspondence  with  the  most  celebrated  geome* 
tricians  of  his  age.  His  son,  Samuel  F£RMAT,  was  also 
eminent  as  a  literary  man,  and  wrote  some  learned  dis*- 
•ertatioDS.  ^ 

FERNE  (Sir  John),  an  English  antiquary,  was  the  son 
of  William  Feme,  of  Temple  Belwood,  in  the  isle  of  Ax* 
holme,  in  Lincolnshire,)esq.  by  Anne  his  wife,  daughter 
and  heir  of  John  Sheffield,  of  Beltoft ;  and  was  sent  to  Ox* 
ford  when  about  seventeen  years  of  age.  Here  he  was 
placed,  as  Wood  conceives,  either  in  St.  Mary's-hall,  of 
University  college :  but  leaving  the  university  without  z, 
degree,  be  went  to  the  Inner  Temple,  and  studied  for  some 
time  the  municipal  law.  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
James  I.  he  received  the  honour  of  knightbood,  being  about 
that  time  secretary,  and  keeper  of  the  king's  signet  of  the 
council  established  at  York  for  the  north  parts  of  England^ 
He  probably  died  about  1610,  living  several  sons  behind 
him,  of  whom  Henry,  the  youngest,  was  afterwards  bishop 
of  Chester,  the  subject  of  our  next  article.  In  1586  sir 
John  published  "  The  Blazon  of  Gentry,  divided  into  two 
parts,  &c."  4to.  This  is  Written  in  dialogues,  and,  though 
In  a  language  uncommonly  quaint  and  tedious,  contains 
critical  accounts  of  arms,  principles  of  precedence,  re* 
marks  upon  the  times,  &c.  which  are  altogether  curious.* 


*  Mor«ri.<— Hattoai^t  Diet. 
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The  nobility  of  the  Lacys,  earls  of  Liocoln,  which  forms  a 
part  of  it,  was  written  in  consequence  of  Albert  a  Lasco,  a 
noble  German,  coming  to  England  in  1583,  and  claiming 
affinity  to  this  family  of  Lacy,  and  from  this.  Feme  883^5^ 
he  was  induced  to  open  their  descents,  their  arms,  mar- 
riages, and  lives.  The  discourse  is  curicais,  and  during 
the  century  that  elapsed  after  its  publication,  before  the 
appearance  of  Dugdale's  Baronage,  must  have  been  pecu- 
liarly valuable.  *     * 

FERNE  (Hbnry),  D.  D.  bishop  of  Chester,  the  youngest 
son  of  the  preceding  sir  John  Feme,  was  bora  at  York  in 
1603,  and  educated  at  the  free-school  of  Uppingham  in 
Rutlandshire,  to  which  he  was  sent  by  sir  Thomas  Nevill 
of  Holt  in  Lancashire,  who  had  married  his  mother.  He 
was  afterwards,  in  161 89  admitted  commoner  of  St.  Mary- 
hall,  Oxford,  but  after  two  years*  residence  there,  was  re- 
moved to  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became 
fellow ;  and  when  he  had  taken  his  degree  of  bachelor  of 
divinity,  was  domestic  chaplain  to  Dr.  Morton,  bishop  of 
Durham.  The  year  after  be  was  presented  to  the  college 
living  of  Masbam  in  Yorkshire,  and  his  brother*tn-law  Mr. 
Nevill  gave  him  that  of  Medborn  in  Leicestershire  The 
bishop  of  Lincoln  afterwards  preferred  him  to  the  arch- 
deaconQ^  of  Leicester.  In  1642  he  took  his  doctor's  de- 
gree, and  kept  the  act  at  the  commencement.  Thence^ 
he  went  into  Leicestershire,  where  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  waiting  on  the  king,  and  preaching  before  him  as  be^ 
was  going  to  Nottingham  to  set  up  his  standard.  The  kins, 
made  him  his  chaplain  extraordinary,  and  he  preached 
before  his  majesty  again  at  Nottingham.  In  1642  he  pub-- 
lished  his  ^^  Case  of  Conscience  touching  rebellion,*'  and 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  that  wrote  openly  in  his  ma- 
jesty's cause,  but  this  probably  obliged  him  to  leave  Med- 
born, and  take  shelter  "in  Oxford,  where  he  preached, 
without  any  emolument,  at  St.  Aldate's  church.  Here  he 
was  incorporated  doctor  in  divinit3{,  and  was  made  chap«^ 
lain  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  who  at  the  same  time  sent  him 
a  message,  that  he  was  sorry  he  could  confer  nothing  else 
with  it.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  chaplain  to  one  of 
the  lords  commissioners  at  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge,  where 
at  the  request  of  some  of  tbetn,  he  stated  the  case  between 
episcopacy  and  presbytery,  anid  was  not  answered  by  the 

1  Aib.  O9.  Tol.  U— G«aft.  Ifof.  Tol.  LXIL 
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psrliamentary  commissioners,  although  one  of  them,  the 
earl  of  Loudon,  lord  chancellor  of  Scotland,  declared  that 
be  should.  Dr.  Feme  attended  the  king  at  Oxford  until 
he  bad  taken  Leicester,  and  was  present  at  the  unfortunate 
battle  of  Naseby,  after  which  be  went  to  Newark,  and  con- 
tinued preaching  until  the  king  ordered  the  garrison  to  sur-. 
render.  His  next  retreat  was  to  Yorkshire,  where  he  re- 
mained with  his  relations,  until  his  majesty  sent  for  him  to 
the  treaty  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  His  majesty  had  so  much 
respect  for  him,  as  to  desire  a  copy  of  the  last  sermon  be 
preached  there. 

During  the  usurpation,  Dr.  Feme  appears  to  have  lived 
in  privacy,  but,  as  the  only  privilege  n^w  left  to  him, 
as  a  clergyman,  he  carried  on  disputes  with  the  Roman 
catholics,  which  occasioned  some  of  his  publications.  On 
the  restoration,  Charles  IL  as  his  royal  father  had  promised 
Dr.  Feme  the  reversion  of  the  mastership  of  Trinity  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  now  conferred  that  office  upon  him, 
which  he  kept  a  year  and  a  half,  and  was  twice  chosen  vice- 
chancellor.  He  was  also  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Ely ; 
and  upon  Dr.  Walton's  death,  he  was  made  bishop  of  Ches-^ 
ter,  and  consecrated  at  Ely  bouse  chapel,  Feb.  9,  1661,  ' 
but  held  it  only  about  five  weeks,  dying  March  16,  1661, 
at  his  relation  Mr.  Nevill's  house,  in  St.  Paul's  churchyard, 
London,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster-abbey.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  learning,  piety,  and  loyalty,  and  of  singu- 
lar candour  and  modesty.  The  character  given  of  him  by 
one  who  knew  him  from  his  youth,  was,  that  if  he  had  any 
fault,  it  was  that  he  could  not  be  angry. 

He  is  said  to  have  afforded  some  assistance  to  Dr.  Wal- 
ton in  his  celebrated  Polyglot,  besides  which  he  published, 
1.  "The  Resolving  of  Conscience,"  &c.  on  the  question 
of  taking  up  arms  against  the  king,  printed  at  Cambridge 
in  1642,  and  Oxford  in  164^,  and  two  other  tracts  in  ans- 
wer to  his  opponents  on  the  same  subject.  3.  ^<  Episcopacy 
and  Presbytery  considered,"  Lond.  1647.  S.  "  Certain 
considerations  of  present  concernment  touching  the  re- 
formed church  of  England,  against  Ant.  Champney,  doctor 
of  the  Sorbonne,"  ibid.  1653.  4.  "  On  the  case  as  it 
stands  between  the  church  of  England  and  of  Rome  on  the 
one  hand,  and  those  congregations  which  have  divided 
from  it  on  the  other,"  ibid.  1655.  5.  "On  the  division 
betwei^i  the  English  and  Romish  church  upon  the  reforma- 
tion,"^ ibid.  1655.     6.  "  A^iswer  to  Mr.  Spencer's  book, 
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entitled  "  Scripture  mistaken,'*  1660.  He  publifthpe^  also 
several  sermons.  * 

,FE[INEL  (John  Francis),  or  Fernelius,  physician  t6 
Henry  II,  of  France,  was  born  at  Mont-Didier  in  Picardy, 
/in  1506,  or  as  some  say  in  1497.  He  was  not  very  young 
vtrhen  be  was  sent  to  Paris^  to  study  rhetoric  and  philoso- 
phy ;  but  made  so  quick  a  progress,  that,  having  been  ad- 
mitted master  of  arts  after  two  yeurs^  time,  «the  principals 
of  the  colleger  strove  who  should  have  him  lo  teach  logic, 
and  offered  him  a  considerable  stipend.  He  would  not  ac- 
cept their  offers ;  but  chose  to  render  himself  worthy  of  a 
public  professor's  chair  by  private  studies  and  lectures. 
He  applied  himself  therefore  in  a  most  intense  manner,  all 
other  pleasure  being  insipid  to  him.  He  cared  neither  for 
play,  nor  for  walking,  nor  for  entertainment,  nor  even  for 
conversation.  He  read  Cicero,  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  and 
.  the  perusal  of  Cicero  procured  him  this  advantage,  that  the 
lectures  be  read  on  philosophical  subjects  were  as  eloquent 
as  tbos^  of  the  other  masters  of  that  time  were  barbarous. 
He  also  applied  himself  very  earnestly  to  the  mathematics. 

This  continual  study  drew  upon  him  a  long  fit  of  sick- 
ness, which  obliged  him  to  leave  Paris.  On  his  recovery 
he  returned  thither  with  a  design  to  study  physic  ;  but  be- 
fore he  applied  himself  entirely  to  it,  he  taught  philosophy 
in  tlie  college  of  St.  Barbara.  After  this,  he  spent  four 
years  in  the  study  oLphysic  ;  and  taking  a  doctor's  degree, 
confined  himself  to  bis  closet,  in  order  to  read  the  best 
authors,  and  to  improve  himself  in  mathematics,  as  far  as 
the  business  of  his  profession  would  suffer  him ;  and  to 
gain  time,  he  used  to  rise  at  four  o'clock  in  the  mornings 
and  Studied  until  the  hour  when  he  was  obliged  either  to 
read  lectures  or  to  visit  patients.  Coming  home  to  dine^ 
he  shut  himself  up  among  his  books,  until  called  down  to 
table  ;  and  after  dinner,  he  returned  to  his  ^tudy,  which  he 
did  not  leave  without  necessary  occasions.  Coming  home 
at  night,  he  followed  the  same  course ;  he  remained  among 
his  books  until  called  to  supper ;  returned  to  them  the  mo- 
ment he  had  supped ;  and  did  not  leave  them  till  eleven 
o'clock,  when  he  went  to  bed. 

In  the  course  of  these  studies,  he  contrived  mathemati- 
cal instruments,  and  was  at  great  expence  in  having  them 

1  Ath.  O9.  T0I.  11.— W«lkfir*t  Sttfferiogt  of  th«  Clergy.— Lk>yd*t  Memokt^ 
felk),  p.  604.  •  ^ 
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made.  His  wife,  however,  was  alarmed  at  those  expences, 
by  which  even  a  part  of  her  fortune  was  wasted.  She  mur- 
xoured,  cried,  and  complaioed  to  her  father,  who  was  a 
counsellor  at  Paris.  Fernel  submitted  at  last,  sent  all  his 
instrument-makers  away«  and  applied  himself  seriously  to 
^  the  practice  of  physic.  But,  as  visiting  patients  did  not 
employ  his  whole  time,  he  resumed  the  same  office  in 
which  he  had  been  engaged  already,  of  reading  public  lec- 
tures upon  Hippocrates  and  Galen.  This  soon  gained  him 
a  great  reputation  through  France,  and  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. His  business  increasing,  he  left  off  redding  lectures ; 
but  as  nothing  could  make  him  cea«e  to  study  in  private, 
he  spent  all  the  hours  he  could  spare  in  composing  a  work 
of  physic,  entitled  ^^  Physiologia,*'  which  was  soon  after 
published.  He  was  prevailed  upon  to  read  lectures  on  this 
new  work,  which  he  did  for  three  years  ;  and  undertaking 
another  work,  which  l^e  published,  <'  De  vensesectione,'* 
he  laid  himself  under  a  necessity  of  reading  lectures  some 
years  longer;  for  it  was  passionately  desired  that  he  would 
also  explain  this  new  book  to  the  young  students. 

While  he  was  thus  employed,  he  was  sent  for  to  courts 
in  order  to  try  whether  he  could  cure  a  lady,  whose  reco- 
very was  despaired  of;  and  having  succeeded,  this  was  the 
first  cause  of  that  esteem  which  Henry  H.  who  w^s  then 
dauphin,  and  was  in  love  with  that  lady,  conceived  for  him* 
This  prince  offered  him  even  then^  the  place  of  first  phy- 
aician  to  him  ;  but  Fernel,  who  infinitely  preferred  his 
studies  to  the  hurry  of  a  court^  would  not  accept  the  em- 
ployment, and  had  even  recourse  to  artifice,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  liberty  of  returning  to  Paris.  He  represented 
first,  that  he  was  not  learned  enough  to  deserve  to  be  en- 
trusted with  tlie  heahh  of  the  princes ;  but  that,  if  he  were 
permitted  to  return  to  Paris,  he  would  zealously  employ 
all  means  to  become  more  learned,  and  more  capable  of 
serving  the  dauphin.  This  excuse  not  being  admitted,  he 
pretended,  in  the  next  place,  to  be  sick,  and  sent  to  the 
prince  a  surgeon,  who  was  accustomed  to  speak  familiarly 
to  him,  and  who  told  him,  that  Fernel  had  a  pleurisy,  which 
grief  would  certainly  render  mortal ;  and  that  his  grief  was 
occasioned  by  being  absent  frdm  his  books  and  from  his 
family,  and  by  being  obliged  to  discontinue  his  lectures, 
apd  lead  a  tumultuous  life.  The  prince,  giving  credit  to 
this  story,  permitted  Fernel  to  retire.  A  man,  Bayle  ob- 
serves, must  be  excessively  in  love  with  his  studies,  and  a 
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pbilMopbical  Mte^^  wben  he  employs  such  tricks  to  avoid 
what  all  others  are  desirous  to  obuin. 

When  Henry  came  to  the  throne,  he  renewed  his  offer ; 
bat  Fernel  represented,  that  the  honour  was  due,  for  seve- 
ral reasons,  and  as  an  hereditary  right,  to  the  late  king^a 
pihysician  ;  and  that,  as  for  himsebf,  he  wanted  some  time 
for  experiments  concerning  several  discoveries  he  baci 
made  relating  to  physic.  The  king  admitted  this :  but  as 
soon  as  Francis  the  First's  physician  died,  Fernel  was  ob* 
liged  to  fill  bis  place  at  Henry  the  Second's  court.  Here 
just  the  contrary  to  what  be  dreaded  came  to  pass :  for  he 
enjoyed  more  rest  and  more  leisure  at  court  than  he  had 
done  at  Paris  ;  and  he  might  have  considered  the  court  as 
an  agreeable  reiirement,  had  it  not  been  for  the  journeys 
which  the  new  civil  war  obliged  the  king  to  take.  Being 
returned  from  the  expedition  of  Calais,  he  made  his  wife 
come  to  Fontainbleau  :  but  this  good  woman  was  so  afflicted 
at  being  obliged  to  leave  her  relations,  that  she  fell  sick 
soon  after,  and  died  delirious  ;  and  her  death  grieved  Fer- 
nel to  such  a  degree,  that  he  died  within  a  month  after -she 
was  buried,  in'15il8.  Fernel  acquired  a  vast  estate  by  his 
business.  Plantius,  his  disciple  and  biographer,  tells  us, 
that  while  he  was.with  him,  bis  gains  amounted  often  to 
above  I2,00p  livres  a  year,  and  seldom  under  10,000.  He 
is  considered  as  one  of  the  great  restorers  of  medicine,  and 
the  first  after  Galen  who  wrote  ably  on  the  nature  and 
cause  of  diseases.  His  posterity  were  long  respected  on 
his  account. 

His  works  are,  1.  ^^  Monalosphserium  partibus  constans 
quatuor,  &c."  Paris,  1526.  2.  "  De  Proportionibus,  libri 
duo,"  ibid.  1528.  3.  ^*  Cosmo-theoria  libros  duos  com- 
plexa,^*  ibid.  1528.  4.  ^^  De  naturali  parte  Medicinse,  libri 
septem,"  ibid.  1532.  5.  ^^  De  vacuandi  ratione,  liber,*' 
ibid.  1545.  6.  ^'  De  abditis  rerum  causis,  libri  duo,''  ibid. 
1548.  This  work  underwent  nearly  thirty  subsequent  edi- 
tions. 7.  ^*  Medicina,  ad  Henricum  II.  &c."  1554.  This 
collection  has  been  still  more  frequently  reprinted,  with 
some  changes  of  the  title.  S.  ^*  Therapeutices  universalis, 
sen  medendi  rationis  libri  septem,"  Lugduni,  1659.  6. 
'^  Consiliorum  Medicinalium  liber,"  Paris,  1582;  many 
times  reprinted.  10.  *^  Febrium  curandarum  methodus 
generalis,"  Francfort,  1577  ;  a  posthumous  work.  1 1.  <*  De 
Luis  veneres  curatione  petfectissimaliber,'^  Antwerp,  1579. 
edited  by  GisseUji,  a  physician  of  Bruges,     Some  other 
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parts  of  his  works  have  been  translated,  or  edited  sepa- 
rately since  bis  death.  Eloy  remarks,  that  as  many  things 
taken  from  the  Arabian  writers  are  found  in  the  works  of 
Fernely  and  as  the  elegant  Latinity  in  which  he  has  re- 
peated them  is  generally  admired,  the  following  bon  mot 
has  been  applied  to  him  :  ^^  Fscces  Arabum  meHe  Latini- 
tatis  condidit*' ' 

FERRACINO  (Bartolom eg), -a  celebrated  self-taught 
mechanic,  was  bom  at  Bassano,  in  the  territory  of  Padua, 
in  1692.  His  first  occupation  being  that  of  a  sawyer,  for 
his  parents  were  very  poor,  he  invented  a  saw  which  worked 
by  the  wind,  and  went  on  progressively  to  several  more 
curious  inventions,  such  as  making  clocks  in  iron^  hydraulic 
machines,  &c.  till  he  was  noticed  by  the  great  men  of 
Italy.  In  his  native  town  of  Bassano,  he  constructed  a 
famous  bridge  over  the  Brenta,  remarkable  for  the  bold- 
ness of  its  design,  and  tlie  solidity  of  its  construction.  He 
died  soon  after  the  completion  of  this  work.  An  history  of 
his  life  and  inventions  was  published  at  Venice  in  1764,  by 
a  writer  whose  name  was  Memo,  4to.' 

FERRAND  (Louis),  a  French  lawyer,  bom  at  Toulon, 
iu  164S,  became  an  advocate  in  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
and  died  in  that  city,  in  1699.  Though  a  layman,  he 
lived  with  the  rigour  of  a  strict  ecclesiastic  ;  and  though  a 
lawyer,  his  worka  turn  chiefly  upon  subjects  of  sacred 
learning.  Tbey  are  full  of  erudition,  but  not  remarkable 
for  brilliancy  or  clearness.  They  are,  1.  "  A  large  .Com- 
mentaryon  the  Psalms,"  in  Latin,  1683,  4to.  2. '**  Re- 
flections on  the  Christian  Religion,'*  1679,  2  vols.  12mo. 
3.  **  A  Psaker,"  in  French  and  Latin,  4.  Some  contro- 
versial writings  against  the  Calvinists,  and  others.  5.  <<  A 
Letter  and  Discourse  to  prove  that  St.  Augustin  was  a 
Monk,'*  an  opinion  which  several  learned  men  have  re- 
jected.* 

FERRANDUS,  surnamed  Fulgentius,  who  flourished 
in  the  sixth  century,  was  an  African  by  birth,  and  a  dis- 
ciple of  St.  Fulgentius.  When  that  prelate  was  banished 
by  the  Arians  to  Sardinia,  Ferrandus  accompanied  him ; 
but  on  his  return  he  was  .chosen  deacon  of  the  church  of 
Carthage,  and  entered  with  much  zeal  into  the  question 
which  was  the  subject  of  warm  discussion  at  that  day, 

t  B»yle  in  G«d.  Diet. — Moren,— Haller  in  all  his  BibiiotbecM.— BluunVs 
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**  whether  it  could  be  ssid  that  one  of  the  persons  of  the 
Trinity  suffered  on  the  cross.'*  Ferrandas  died  about  the 
year  530,  leaving  behind  him  many  works  that  were  highly 
esteemed  by  his  contemporaries.  The  most  considerable, 
'^  A  Collection  of  Ecclesiastical  Canons,*'  for  restoring 
discipline  in  the  churches  of  Africa,  is  one  of  the  most  an- 
tient  collections  of  canons  among  the  Latins.  It  consists 
of  between  two  and  three  hundred  abridged  from  the  coun* 
cils  of  Africa,  Ancyra,  Laodicea,  Nice,  Aniioch,  &c.  A 
life  of  Fulgentius  has  also  been  ascribed  to  Ferrandus,  but 
by  some  authors  it  has  been  ascribed  to  another  of  the  pre- 
Hte's  pupilsJ 

FEHRAH  (Nicholas),  an  English  gentleman  of  con- 
siderable learning  and  ingenuity,  of  great  personal  worthy 
and  at  the  same  time  an  enthusiast  of  a  singular  descrip- 
tion, was  the  third  son  of  Nicholas  Ferrar,  a  merchant  in 
London,  and  was  born  Feb.  22,  1592,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Mary  Staytiiiig,  in  Mark-lane,  London.  His  father  traded 
Very  extensively  to  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  to  all 
the  celebrated  seats  of  commerce.  He  lived  in  high  re- 
pute in  the  city,  where  he  joined  in  commercial  matters 
with  sir  Thomas  and  sir  Hugh  Middleton,  and  Mr.  Bate^ 
man.  He  was  a  man  of  liberal  hospitality,  but  governed 
his  house  with  great  order.  He  kept  a  good  table,  at  which 
he  frequently  received  persons  of  the  greatest  eminence, 
sir  John  Hawkins,  sir  Francis  Drake,  sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
iind  others  with  whom  he  was  an  adventurer ;  and  in  all 
their  expeditions  he  was  ever  in  the  highest  degree  atten- 
tive to  the  planting  the  Christian  Religion  in  the  New 
World.  At  home  also  he  was  a  zealous  friend  to  the  es- 
tablished church,  and  always  ready  to  supply  his  prince 
with  what  was  required  of  him.  He  lent  300/.  at  once 
upon  a  privy-seal ;  a  sum  at  that  time  not  inconsiderable. 
He  had  the  honour  of  being  written  Esq.  by  queen  Eli- 
xabeth. 

His  wife  was  Mary,  daughter  of  Laurence  Wodenotb, 
esq.  of  an  ancient  family  in  Cheshire,  By  her  he  had  a 
numerous  family,  to  whom  he  gave  a  pious  education. 
Their  daily  practice  was  to  read,  and  to  speak  by  memory, 
some  portion  of  the  Scriptures,  atui  parts  of  Ae  Book  of 
Martyrs;  they  were  also  made  acquainted  with  such  pas- 
sages of  history  as  were  suited  to  their  tender  years.   They 
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were  all  instructed  in  music  ;  in  performing  on  the  organ, 
viol,  and  lute,  and  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  singing  ; 
in  the  learned  and  modern  languages ;  in  curious  needle- 
works, and  all  the  accomplishments  of  tha€  time.  The 
young  men,  when  arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  had  per- 
mission each  to  choose  his  profession,  and  then  no  expence 
was  spared  to  bring  him  to  a  distinguished  excellence  in 
it.  For,  this  was  an  invariable  maxim  with  the  parents, 
that,  having  laid  a  firm  foundation  in  religion  and  virtue, 
they  would  rather  give  them  a  good  education  without 
wealth,  than  wealth  without  a  good  education. 

Of  Nicholas,  the  subject  of  this  article,  we  are  told  that 
he  was  a  beautiful  child,  of  a^  fair  complexion,  and  light- 
coloured  hair.  At  four  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  school, 
and  at  five  he  could  read  perfectly,  or  repeat  with  pro- 
priety and  grace,  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  which  the  pa- 
rents made  the  daily  exercise  of  their  children.  By  the 
brightness  of  his  parts,  and  the  uncommon  strength  of  bis 
memory,  he  attained  with  great  ease  and  quickness  what- 
ever he  set  himself  to  learn ;  yet  was  l^e  also  remarkably 
studious.  From  the  early  possession  of  his  mind  with  ideas 
of  piety  arfd  virtue,  and  a  love  for  historical  information, 
the  Bible  in  his  very  early  years  became  to  him  the  book 
above  all  others  most  dear  and  estimable ;  and  next  to  this 
in  his  esteem  was  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs,  from  which  he 
could  repeat  perfectly  the  history  of  his  near  kinsman, 
bishop  Ferrar.  And,  when  in  his  riper  years  he  undertook 
the  instruction  of  the  family,  he  constantly  exercised  them 
also  in  the  reading  and  in  the  study  of  tUe^  two  books. 
He  was  particularly  fond  of  all  historical  relations ;  and, 
when  engaged  in  this  sort  of  reading,  the  day  did  not  sa- 
tisfy him,  but  he  would  borrow  from  the  night;  insomuch 
that  his  mother  would  frequently  seek  him  out,  and  force 
him  to  partake  of  some  proper  recreation.  Hence,  even 
in  his  childhood,  his  mind  was  so  furnished  with  historical 
anecdotes,  that  he  could  at  any  time  draw  off  his  school- 
fellows from  their  play,  who  would  eagerly  surround  him, 
and  with  the  utmost  attention  listen  to  his  little  tales,  al- 
ways calculated  to  inspire  them  with  a  love  of  piety  and 
goodness,  and  excite  in  them  a  virtuous  imitation. 

When  he  was  very  young  he  was  taught  Latin,  at  Lon* 
don,  at  the  desire  of  his  master,  though  others  thought  it 
too  soon :  but  he  was  so  eager  and  diligent  in  his  appli- 
cation, that  he  soon  surpa^ed  all  hid  companionsj^  though 
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his  seniors.  He  was  of  a  grave  disposition,  and  vei^  early - 
shewed  a  great  dislike  of  every  thing  that  savoured  of 
worldly  vanity.  In  his  apparel  he  wished  to  be  neat,  but 
refused  all  that  was  not  simple  and  plain.  Wheit  bauds 
were  making  for  the  children,  he  earnestly  entreated  his 
mother  that  his  might  not  have  any  lace  upon  them,  lik^ 
those  of  his  brothers,  but  be  made  little  and  plain,  like 
those  of  Mr.  Wotton  (a  clergyman  whom  he  knew),  <*  for 
I  wish  to  be  a  preacher  as  he  is.'' 

Young  Ferrar  was  good-natured  and  tender-hearted  to 
the  highest  degree  ;  so  fearful  of  offending  any  one,  that, 
upon  the  least  apprehension  of  having  given  displeasure, 
he  would  suddenly  weep  in  the  most  submissive  manner,, 
and  appear  extremely  sorry.  His  temper  was  lovely,  his 
countenance  pleasing ;  his  constitution  was  not  robust,  but 
he  was  active,  lively,  and  cheerful.  Whatsoever  he  went 
about,  he  did  it  with  great  spirit,  and  with  a  diligence  and 
discretion  above  his  years.  When  it  was  time  to  send  him 
ta  some  greater  school,  where  he  might  have  a  better  op- 
portunity to  improve  himself  in  the  Latin  tongue,  his  |)a- 
rents  sent  him  and  his  brother  William  to  Euborn,  near 
Newbery,  in  Berkshire,  the  house  of  Mr,  Brooks,  an  old 
friend,  who  had  many  other  pupils,  who  was  a  religious 
and  good  man,  but  a  strict  disciplinarian.  While  prepa- 
rations were  making  for  this'journey,  an  event  took  place 
which  made  the  deepest  and  most  lively  impression  upon 
the  mind  of  young  Nicholas,  and  strongly  marks  his  cha- 
racter and  the  bent  of  his  disposition.  He  was  but  six 
years  of  age,  and  being  one  night  unable  to  sleep,  a  6t 
of  scepticism  seized  his  mind,  and  gave  him  the  greatest 
perplexity  and  uneasiness.  He  doubted  whether  there 
was  a  God  ?  and,  if  there  was,  what  was  the  most  accept- 
able  mode  of  serving  him  ?  In  extreme  grief  he  rose  at 
midnight,  cold  and  frosty  ;  and  went  down  to  a  grass*plat 
in  the  garden,  where  he  stood  a  long  time,  sad  and  pen- 
sive, musing  and  thinking  seriously  upon  the  great  doubt 
which  thus  extremely  perplexed  him.  At  length,  throwing 
himself  on  his  face  upon  the  ground,  and  spreading  out  his 
hands,  he  cried  aloud,  ^^  Yes,  there  is,  there  must  be  a 
God  ;  and  he,  no  question,  if  I  duly  and  earnestly  seek  it 
of  him,  will  teach  me  not  only  how  to  know,  but  how  to 
serve  him  acceptably.  He  will  be  with  me  all  my  life 
here,  and  at  the  end  will  hereafter  make  me  happy.*'  His 
doubts  DOW  vanished,  his  mind  became  easy,  and  hf  r«* 
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turoed  to  bis  apartment ;  bpt  the  reaiembrance  of  what  be 
felt  on  this  occasion  made  him  ever  after  strongly  com- 
miserate all  who  laboured  under  any  religious  doubt  or  de« 
•pair  of  mind.  And,  in  the  future  course  of  his  life,  he 
bad  repeated  opportunities  to  exert  his  benevolence  to 
(hose  who  experienced  similar  unhappiness. 

In  1598  he  was  sent  to  Euborn  school,  where  in  Latin^ 
Greek,  and  logic,  he  soon  became  the  first  scholar  of  hid 
years.  He  strengthened  his  memory  by  daily  exercise ; 
he  was  a  great 'proficient  in  writing  and  arithmetic,  and 
attained  such  excellence  in  short-hand  as  to  be  able  to 
take  accurately  a  sermon  pr  speech  on  any  occasion:  He 
was  also  well  skilled  both  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  Thus  accomplished,  in  hit 
fourteenth  year,  his  Piaster,  Mr.  Brooks,  prevailed  %vith 
his  parents  to  send  him  to  Cambridge,  whither  he  himself 
attended  him,  and  admitted  him  of  Clare-hall,  presenting 
him,  with  due  commendation  of  his  uncommon  abilities,  to 
Mr.  Augustin  Lindsell,  the  tutor,  and  Dr.  William  Smithy 
then  master  of  the  college.  His  parents  thought  proper^ 
notwithstanding  the  remonstrance  of  some  friends  against 
ity*  to  admit  him  a  pensioner  .for  the  first  year,  as  they 
conceived  it  more  for  his  good  to  rise  by  merit  gradually 
to  honour.  In  this  situation,  by  excellent  demeanour  and 
diligent  application  to  his  studied,  he  gaiued  the  affections 
and  applause  of  all  who  knew  him,  performing  all  his  exer- 
cises with  distinguished  approbation.  His  attention  and 
diligence  were  such,  that  it  was  observed  his  chamber  might 
be  known  by  the  candle  that  was  last  put  out  at  night,  and 
the  first  lighted  in  the  morning.  Nor  was  he  less  diligent 
in  his  attendance  at  chapel,  so  Uiat  his  piety  and  learning 
went  on  hand  in  hand  together.  In  his  second  year  he 
became  fellow-commoner.  In  1610  he  took  his  degree 
of  B.  A.  At  this  time  he  was  appointed  to  make  the  speech 
on  the  king's  coronation  day,  (July  25)  in  the  college  hall; 
and  the  same  year  he  was  elected  fellow  of  that  society. 
His  constitution  was  of  a  feminine  delicacy,  and  he  was 
very  subject  to  aguish  disorders ;  yet  he  bore  them  out  in 
|i  great  measure  by  bis  temperance,  and  by  a  peculiar 
oourageousness  of  spirit  which  was  natural  to  him.  ti\9 
favourite  sister,  married  to  Mr.  Collet,  lived  at  Bourn 
Bridge,  near  Cambridge,  and  as  the  air  of  Cambridge  was 
found  not  well  to  agree  with  him,  he  made  frequent  ex^* 
cursioQs  to  her  bouse,  where  he  psdsed  his  time  in  the 
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pursuit  of  bis  studies^  and  in  the  inttruction  of  bis  sister^ 
children.  But  bis  tutor^  Mr.  Lindsell,  Mr.  Roggle  (aa- 
tbor  of  the  Latin  comedy  called  Ignoramus),  and  otbers  of 
the  fellows,  baying  now  apprehension  of  bis  health,  carried 
bim  to  Dr.  Butler,  the  celebrated  physician  of  Cambridge, 
who  conceived  a  great  affection  for  him,  but  finding  tb^ 
disorder  baffled  all  bis  skill,  could  only  recommend  a  spare 
diet  and  great  temperance;  and  upon  bis  relapsing,  iit 
the  autnmn  of  1612,  the  doctor  prescribed  as  the  last  re- 
tnedy,  that  in  the  spring  be  should  travel. 

He  was  now  almost  of  seven  years*  standing  in  the  uni- 
versity, and  was  to  take  bis  master's  degree  at  the  ensuing 
Midsummer,  1613,  and  he  bad  already  performed  with 
credit  all  bis  previous  exercises.  It  being  made  known  to 
the  beads  of  the  university  that  be  was  to  travel,  and  M 
have  the  opportunity  of  going  with  that  noble  company 
which  then  went  with  the  lady  Elizabeth  to  conduct  her  to 
the  Palatinate  with  the  Palsgrave  her  husband,  bis  de- 
gree wa9  immediately  granted  ;  and  having  set  out  in  the 
retinue  of  the  lady  Elisabeth,  be  accompanied  her  to  Hol- 
land. But  inclining  to  pursue  a  different  route,  be  took 
leave  of  her  royal  highness  there,  and  visited  most  of  the 
German  universities,  at  some  of  which  he  studied  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  at  them  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  her 
spent  five  years,  returning  home  in  1618,  being  then 
twenty-six  years  of  age,  *and  highly  improved  and  accom- 
plished by  his  travels.  During  this  long  residence  abroad 
he  bad  purchased  many  rare  articles  of  curiosity,  scarce 
and  valuable  books,  and  learned  treatises  in  the  language 
of  those  different  countries ;  in  collecting  which  he  cer- 
tainly had  a  principal  eye  to  thosewhich  treated  the  sub- 
jects of  a  spiritual  life,  devotion,  and  religious  retirement. 
He  bought  also  a  great  number  of  prints,  engraved  by 
the  best  masters  of  that  time,  relative  to  historical  pas-^ 
sages  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  all  which,  upon  his 
return  boone,  be  bad  the  satisfaction  to  find  were  safely 
arrived  there  before  bim,  but  very  little  of  this  treasure  is 
now  remaining.  The  Ferrar  family  being  firm  in  their 
loyalty  to  the  king,  their  house  at  Gidding  was  plundered 
in  the  civil  wars;  and,  iaa  wanton  devastation,  all  these 
things  perished,  except  some  of  the  prints,  not  of  great 
value,  which  were  in  the  possession  of  the  editor  of  Mr. 
Ferrar's  life,  the  \ate  Dr.  Peckard. 
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Soon  after  Mr.  Ferraris  return,  sir  Edwyn  Sandys,  who 
dad  heard  a  high  character  of  him  from  many  who  had 
known  him  in  Italy,  sought  his  acquaintance ;  and,  being 
exceedingly  taken  with  his  great  abilities,  took  the  first 
opportunity  to  make  him  known  to  the  earl  of  Southamptoui 
and  the  other  principal  members  of  the  Virginia  company* 
In  a  very  little  time  he  was  made  one  of  a  particular  com- 
mittee in  some  business  of  great  importance ;  *  whereby  tb^ 
company  having  sufficient  proof  of  bis  extraordinary  abi^ 
lities,  at  the  next  general  court  it  was  proposed  and  agreed 
that  be  should  be  king's  counsel  for  the  Virginia  plantation 
in  the  room  of  his  brother  John,  who  was  then  made  the 
deputy  governor.  And  when  his  name,  according  to  cus« 
torn,  was  entered  in  the  lord  chamberlain's  book,  sir  Ed« 
wyn  Sandys  took  care  to  acquaint  that  lord  with  his  un- 
common worth ;  which,  indeed,  daily  more  and  more  ap* 
peared  in  every  thing  be  undertook :  and  as  he  wanted  na 
ability,  so  he  spared  no  diligence  in  ordering  all  their  af>^ 
fairs  of  consequence,  and  thus  became  deeply  engaged  ia 
carea  of  a  public  nature.  Yet  bis  own  inclinations  at  his 
jretum  led  him  rather  to  think  of  settling  himself  again  at 
Cambridge,  to  which  he  was  the  more  induced  as  he  still 
i^d  the  physic  fellowship  in  Clare-hall.  But  this  he  now. 
saw  could  not  be  done;  and  besides,  bis  parents,  now 
grown  old,  requested  their  beloved  son  to  remain  with 
them*  Therefore  all  he  could  obtain  in  this  respect  from 
them,  and  from  his  business,  was  the  liberty  now  and  then 
to  pass  a  few  days  with  his  old  acquaintance  and  friends 
still  remaining  in  Cambridge.  ' 

His  transactions  while  connected  with  the  Virginia  com* 
pany,  occupy  a  very  large  portion  of  his  life  publbhed  by 
Dr.  Peckard,  but  will  not  now  be  thought  the  most  interest- 
ing part  of  it.  The  reputation,  however,  which  he  had  ac- 
quired, as  a  man  of  business,  was  such,  that  after  the  Vir- 
ginia company  had  been  dissolved,  be  was  in  1624,  chosen 
member  of  parliament.  He  must,  however,  have  sat  a 
very  short  time,  as  he  began  soon  to  put  in  execution  bis 
scheme  of  retiring  from  the  world,  and  leading  a  monastic 
life  in  the  heart  of  a  protestant  country.  For  this  purpose 
in  the  last  mentioned  year,  be  purchased  the  lordship  of 
Little-Gidding,  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon,  where  hia 
mother,  bis  sister  Mrs.  Collet,  with  all  her  family,  and 
other  relations  to  the  amount  of  forty  persons,  came  to 
reside  as  soon  as  it  could.l>e  prepared  for  their  reception. 
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The  better  to  carry  on  this  plan,  by  bis  personal  assistaace, 
Mn  Ferrar  applied  to  Dr.  Laud,  then  bishop  of  St.  David's, 
.and  was  ordained  deacon.  On  this,  some  of  his  noble 
friends,  not  knowing  his  intention,  offered  him  prefer- 
ments in  the  church,  but  these  he  declined,  as  being  un- 
worthy to  receive  them,  and  informed  his  friends  that  he 
had  taken  deacon's  orders  only  that  he  might  be  legally 
authorised  to  give  spiritual  assbtance  ^  to  those  with  whom 
he  might  be  concerned. 

In  the  establishment  he  now  formed,  one  useful  branch 
was  a  school  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, free  of  expence.  In  this  part  of  his  plan  there 
was  nothing  remarkably  different  from  the  exercises  that 
were  customary  in  those  days  in  other  schools,  except, 
perhaps,  a  higher  degree  of  strictness  and  ceremony.  In 
other  respects  the  reader  will  perhaps  think,  there  was 
ceremony  enough,  from  perusing  the  following  specimens 
of  Mr.  Ferraris  domestic  plan. 

On  the  first  Sunday  of  every  month  they  always  had  m 
communion,  which  was  administered  by  the  clergyman  of 
the  adjoining  parbh ;  Mr.  Nicholas  Ferrar  assisting  as 
deacon.  All  the  servants  who  then  received  the  commu- 
nion, when  dinner  was  brought  up,  remained  in  the  room^ 
and  on  that  dav  dined  at  the  same  table  with  Mrs.  Ferrar 
and  the  rest  of  the  family.  When  their  early  devotions 
in  the  oratory  were  finished,  they  proceeded  to  church  in 
the  following  order :  First,  t^e  three  school-masters,  iii 
black  gowns  and  Monmouth  caps.  Then,  Mrs.  Ferraris 
grandsons,  clad  in  the  same  manner,  two  and  two.  Then, 
her  son  Mr.  John  Ferrar,  and  her  son-in-law  Mr.  Collet^ 
in  the  same  dress.  Then,  Mr.  Nicholas  Ferrar,  in  surplice, 
hood,  and  square  cap,  sometimes  leading  his  mother.  Then 
Mrs.  Collet,  and  all  her  daughters,  two  an4  two.  Then  all  the 
servants,  two  and  two.  I'he  dress  of  all  was  uniform.  Then, 
on  Sundays,  all  the  Psalm  children,  two  and  two,  or  chil- 
dren who  were  taught  to  repeat  the  Psalms  from  memory. 

As  they  came  into  the  church,  every  person  made  a  low 
obeisance,  and  all  took  their  appointed  places.  The  mas- 
ters and  gentlemen  in  the  chancel ;  the  youths  knelt  on 
the  upper  step  of  the  half-pace;  Mrs.  Ferrar,  her  daughters, 
and  all  her  grand-daughters,  in  a  fair  island  seat.  Mr* 
Nicholas  Ferrar  at  coming  in  made  a  low  obeisance ;  a  few 
paces  farther,  a  lower ;  and  at  the  half- pace  a  lower  still  ; 
then  went  into  tbe  reading-desk,  and  read  the  morning; 
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Mtfice  aooordieg  to  the  book  of  ComiBOii  t^rayer.  This 
Krvice  over^  they  returned  in  tb€  same  order,  and  with 
the  same  solemnity.  This  ceremonial  was  regniarijr  obj* 
served  every  Sunday,  and  that  on  every  conmoB  day  was 
nearly  the  same.  They  rose  at  four ;  at  five  went  to  the 
oratory  to  prayers ;  at  six,  said  the  Psalms  of  the  hour ; 
for  every  hour  had  its  appointed  Psalms^  with  some  portion 
of  the  Gospel,  till  Mr.  Ferrar 'had  finished  his  Concordancei 
when  a  chapter  of  that  work  was  substituted  in  place  of 
the  portion  of  the  Gospel  Then  they  sang  a  ihdit  hymif 
repeated  some  passages  of  scripture,  aod  at  half  past  six 
went  to  church  to  mattius.  At  seven  said  the  Psalms  of 
the  hour,  sang  the  short  hymtii  and  went  to  breakfast. 
Then  the  young  people  repaired  to  their  respective  placei 
of  instruction.  At  ten,  to  church  to  the  Litany.  Al 
eleven  to  dinner.  At  which  season  were  regular  readings 
in  rotation  from  scripture,  from  the  Book  of  Martyrs,  and 
from  short  histories  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Ferrar,  and  adapted 
to  the  purpose  of  moral  instruction.  Reoreation  was  per-^ 
mitted  till  oqe;  instruction  wHs  coacioued  till  three ;  ehuroh 
at  four,  for  evensong ;  supper  at  five,  or  sometimes  six ; 
diversions  till  eight  Then  prayers  in  the  oratory:  and 
afterwards  all  retired  to  their,  respective  apartments.  To 
preserve  regularity  in  point  of  time,  Mr.  Ferrar  invented 
dials  in  painted  glass  in  every  room  :  he  bad  also  sun-dials^ 
elegantly  painted  with  proper  mouos,  on  every  side  of  the 
church ;  and  be  provided  an  excellent  clock  to  a  sonwroiu 
bell. 

Four  of  Mr.  Collet's  eldest  daughters  being  grown  up  to 
woman^s  estate,  to  perfect  them  in  the  practice  of  good 
housewifery,  Mr.  Ferrar  appointed  them,  in  rotation,  tor 
take  the  whole  charge  of  the  domestic  oeconomy.  Eaoti 
bad  this  care  for  a  month,  when  her  accounts  were  regu^ 
krly  passed,  allowed,  and  delivered  over  to  the  next  in 
succession.  Tliere  was  also  the  same  care  and  regulanty 
required  with  respect  to  the  surgeon^s  chest,  and  the  due* 
provision  of  medicines,  and  all  things  necessfMry  for  those 
who  were  sick,  or  hurt  by  any  misfortune.  A  convenient 
apartment  was  provided  for  those  of  the  family  who  chanced 
to  be  indbposed,  called  the  infirmary,  where  they  migfatr 
be  attended,  ami  pcoperly  taken  care  of,  wit^uMit  distur- 
bance from  %ny  part  of  the  numerous  family.  A  larg# 
rooflQ  was  also  set  apart  for  the  reception  of  the  medicines^ 
and  of  those  who  were  brought  in  sick  or  burt,  and  wanted 
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immediate  assistance.  The  young  ladies  were  required  to 
dress  the  wounds  of  thcfce  who  were  hurt,  in  order  to  give 
them  readiness  and  skill  ^n  this  employment,  and  to  ha- 
bituate them  to  the  virtues  of  humility  and  tenderness  of 
heart.  The  office  relative  to  pharmacy,  the  weekly 
inspection,  the  prescription,  and  administration  of  medi- 
cines, Mr.  Ferrar  reserved  to  himself,  being  an  excellent 
physician ;  as  he  had  for  many  years  attentively  studied 
the  theory  and  practice  of  noedicine,  both  when  physic 
fellow  at  Clare  Hall,  and  under  the  celebrated  professors  at 
Padua.  In  this  way  was  a  considerable  part  of  their  in- 
come disposed  of. 

.  In  order  to  give  some  variety  to  this  system  of  education, 
he  formed  the  family  into  a  sort  of  collegiate  institution, 
of  which  one  was  considered  as  the  founder,  another  guar- 
dian, a  third  as  moderator,  and  himself  as  visitor  of  this 
little  academy.  The  »even  virgin  daughters,  bis  nieces, 
formed  the  junior  part  of  this  society,  were  called  the 
sisters,  and  assumed  the  names  of,  ist,  the  chief;  2d.  the 
patient ;  dA,  the  chearful ;  4tb,  the  affectionate ;  5th,  the 
submiss;  6th,  the  obedient;  7th,  the  moderate.  These 
all  had  their  respective  characters  to  sustain,  and  exercises 
to  perform  suited  to  those  characters.  For  the  Christmas 
season  of  1631  he  composed  twelve  excellent  discourses, 
five  suited  to  the  festivals  within  the  twelve  days,  and 
seven  to  the  assumed  name  and  character  of  the  sisters. 
These  were  enlivened  by  hymns  and  odes  composed  by  Mr. 
Ferrar,  and  set  to  music  by  the  music-master  of  the  family, 
who  accompanied  the  voices  with  the  viol  or  the  lute. 

We  shall  notice  only  one  other  part  of  this  strange  sys- 
tem, which  was  their  nightly  watchings.  It  was  agreed  that 
there  should  be  a  constant  double  night-watch,  of  men  at 
one  end  of  the  house,  and  of  women  at  the  other.  That 
each  watch  should  consist  of  two  or  more  persons.  That 
the  watchings  should  begin  at  nine  o^clock  at  night,  and 
eud  at  one  in  the  morning.  That  each  watch  should,  in 
those  four  hours,  carefully  and  distinctly  say  over  the 
whole  book  of  Psalms,  in  the  way  of  Antiphony,  one  re- 
peating one  verse,  and  the  rest  the  other.  That  they 
should  then  pray  for  the  life  of  the  king  and  his  sons.  The 
time  of  th^ir  watch  being  ended,  they  weiK  to  Mr.  FerTar's 
door,  bade  him  good-morrow,  and  left  a  lighted  candle 
fpr  him.  At  o^e  he  constantly  rose,  and  betook  himself  to 
xeligious  neditatioD,  founding  this  practice  on  the  passage^ 
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\ 
"  At  niidoight  will  I  rise  and  give  thanks  ;**  and  some 
^her  passages  of  similar  import.  Several  religious  per*^ 
sonsy  both  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  from  distant  places, 
attended  these  watchings;  and  amongst  these  the  cele- 
brated Mr.  Richard  Crashawi  fellov^  of  Peterbouse,  who 
was  very  intimate  in  the  family,  and  frequently  came  from 
Cambridge  for  this  pgrpose,  and  at  his  return  often  watched 
11^  Little  St.  Mary*s  church,  near  Peterhouse.  It  is  some- 
what more  singular  that  a  late  worthy  prelate,  Dr.  Home, 
has  given  his  sanction,  if  not  to  the  severity,  at  least  to  a 
moderate  observation,  of  this  mode  of  psalmody,  in  the 
following  words,  on  a  part  of  his  commentary  on  the  134th 
Psalm :  ' 

^^  Bless  ye  the  Lord,  all  ye  servants  of  the  Lord,  who 
tj/  night  stand  in  the  house  of  the  Lord.  Bless  him  in  the 
chearful  and  busy  hours  of  the  day  :  bless  him  in*  the  so- 
lemn and  peaceful  watches  of  the  night.'' 

"  The  pious  Mr.  Nicholas  Ferrar  exhibited  in  the  last 
century  an  instance  of  a  Protestant  family,  in  which  a  con- 
stant course  of  Pfialmody  was  appointed,  and  so  strictly 
kept  up,  that,  through  the  whole  four  and  twenty  hours  of 
day  and  night,  there  was  no  portion  of  time  when  some  of 
4he  members  were  not  employed  in  the  performing  that 
most  pleasant  part  of  duty  and  devotion.'* 

This  extraordinary  course  of  life  pursued  at  Gidding, 
the  strictness  of  their  rules,  their  prayers,  literally-^^th- 
out  ceasing,  their  abstinence,  mortifications,  nightly  watch- 
ings, and  various  other  peculiarities,  gave  birth  to  censure 
in  some,  and  inflamed  the  malevolence  of  others,  but  ex- 
cited tbe  ivonder  and  curiosity  of  all.'  So  that  they  wete 
frequently  visited  with  di6Ferent  views  by  persons  of  all 
denominations,  and  of  opposite  opinions.  They  received 
all  who  came  with  courteous  civility ;  and  from  those  who 
were  inquisitive  they  concealed  nothing,  as  indeed  there 
was  not  any  thing  either  in  their  opinions,  or  their  prac- 
tice, in  the  least  degree  necessary  to  be  concealed.  Not- 
withstanding this,  they  were  by  some  abused  as  Papists, 
by  others  as  Puritans.  Mr.  Ferrar  himself,  though  pos- 
sessed of  uncommon  patience  and  resignation,  yet  in  an- 
guish of  spirit  complained  to  his  friends,  that  the  perpetual 
oUoquy  he  endured  was  a  sort  of  unceasing  martyrdom. 
Added  to  all  this,  violent  invectives  and  inflammieitory  pam- 
phlets were  published  against  them*.  Amongst  others^  nqt 
long  after  Mr.  Ferrar's  death,  a  treatise  was  addressed  to 
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the  parliament^  entitled,  ^*  The  Arminian  Nunnery,  or  a 
brief  description  and  relation  of  the  late  erected  monasti^l 
place,  called  the  Arminian  Nunnery  at  Little  Gidding  in 
Huntingdonshire :  humbly  addressed  to  the  wise  consider- 
ation of  the  present  pariiamenU  The  foundatbn  is  by  a 
company  of  Ferrars  at  Gidding,"  printed  by  Thomas  Un- 
derbill, 1641. 

Among  other  articles  of  instruction  and  amusemenuin 
this  monastery,  Mr.  Ferrar  engaged  a  bookbinder  who 
taught  his  art  to  the  whole  family,  females  as  well  as  males, 
and  what  they  called  pasting-printing,  by  the  use  of  the 
rolling-press.  By  thb  assistance  he  composed  a  full  har- 
mony or  concordance  of  the  evangelists,  adorned  with 
many  beautifkd  pictures,  which  required  more  tlian  a  year 
for  the  composition,  and  was  divided  into  1 50  heads  or 
chaptersi  This  book  was  so  neatly  done  by  pieces  pasted 
together  from  different  copies  of  the  same  type,  as  to 
have  the  appearance  of  having  been  printed  in  the  ordinary 
way.  The  employment  of  the  monks,  in  transcribing 
books,  before  the  sera  of  printing,  must  have  surely  given 
rise  lo  such  a  waste  of  time,  as  any  printing-press  could 
have  executed  in  a  month,  what  cost  a  yearns  labour  in  this 
patch-work  way.  The  book,  however,  was  so  much  ad- 
mired that  the  king  desired  to  see  it,  and  had  another 
made  like  it,  which,  we  are  told,  was  bound  by  Mary  Col- 
lett,  one  of  Ferrar's  nieces,  **  all  wrought  io  gold,  in  a 
new  and  most  elegapt  fashion.*' 

How  long  this  strange  institution  might  have  lasted,  if 
left  to  itself,  cannot  be  ascertained.  In  1635  old  Mrs.  Fer- 
rar, who  was  a  sort  of  lady  abbess,  died,  and  her  son,  the 
founder,  on  Dec^  2^  1637.  The  third  day  before  his  death, 
be  ordered  a  place  to  be  marked  out  for  his  grave,  and 
being  told  that  the  place  was  accordingly  marked,  he  re- 
quested his  brother,  before  all  the  family,  to  take  out  of 
his  study  three  large  hampers  full  of  books,  which  had 
been  there  locked  up  many  years ;  and  said,  ^<  They  are 
comedies,  tragedies,  heroic  poems,  and  romances ;  let  them 
be  immediately  burnt  upon  the  place  marked  out  for  my 
grave,  and  when  you  shall  have  so  done,  come  back  and 
iliform  me.'*  When  information  was  brought  him  that  they 
were  all  consumed,  he  desired  that  this  act  might  be  con« 
sidered  as  the  testimony  of  his  disapprobation  of  all  such 
productions,  as  tending  to  corrupt  tlie  mind,  of  man,  and 
improper  for  the  perusal  of  every  good  and  sincere  Chria- 
tian. 
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Soon  after  his  death,  certain  soldiers  of  the  parliament 
Asoived  to  plunder  the  house  at  Gidding.  The  family 
being  informed  of  their  haaty  approach^  thought  it  prudent 
to  fly;  while  these  military  zealots,  in  the  rage  of  whai 
they  called  reformation,  ransacked  both  the  church  and 
the  house ;  in  doing  which,  they  expressed  a  particular 
spite  against  the  organ.  This  they  broke  in  pieces,  of 
which  they  made  a  krge  6re,  and  at  it  roasted  several  of 
Mr.  Ferraris  sheep,  which  they  had  killed  in  his  grounds. 
This  done,  they  seized  all  the  plate,  furniture,  and  provi- 
sion, which  they  could  conveniently  carry  away.  And  in 
this  general  devastation  perbhed  the  works  which  Mr.  Fer- 
rar  had  compiled  for  the  use  of  his  household,  in  the  way 
we  have  already  described,  consisting  chiefly  of  harmonies 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

The  life  of  this  extraordmary,  and  in  mQ3t  respects, 
amiable  man,  will  be  considered  in  different  lights  accord- 
ing to  the  views  and  objects  of  the  reader.  His  early 
abilities,  his  travels,  and  the  attention  deservedly  paid  to 
his  very  singular  talents  and  acquisitions  at  a  period  when 
the  pov^ers  of  the  mind  are  scarcely  maturedf  will  excite 
our  respect  and  admiration.  His  very  active  and  able  con-, 
duct  in  support  of  the  Virginia  company,  realizes  the  ex* 
pectations  which  his  earlier  abilities  had  raised,  and  dis- 
plays a  scene  in  which  we  must  equally  admire  his  spirit, 
temper,  and  judgment.  To  see  openings  so  brilliant,  ta- 
lents so  varied  and  useful,  knowledge  of  such  importance, 
buried  in  a  cloister,  disappoints  the  eager  hopes,  and  leads 
us  to  indulge  a  spirit  of  invective  against  institutions,  once 
perhaps  defensible,  but  in  a  better  sra  of  reflnement  at 
least  "  useless,"  and  often  unjust  to  society.  His  biogra- 
pher. Dr.  Peckard,  seemed  indignant  at  the  appellation  of 
*<  useless  enthusiast,"  which  Mr.  Gpugb  applied  in  his 
British  Topography ;  and  that  eminent  antiquary  afterwards 
allowed  that  it  was  certainly  unjust  so  far  as  regarded 
the  institution  at  Little  Gidding ;  for  to  assist  their  neigh- 
bours in  medicine,  in  advice,  and  in  every  thing  in  thehr 
power,  was  one  of  their  objects.  But  he  asks  if  the 
charge  of  enthusiasm  vras  not  well  founded,  and  if  in  a 
comparative  view  **  useless,*'  ws»  a  term  wholly  improper? 
To  give  medicine  occas^foally,  to  advise,  or  bestow  alms, 
within  a  limited  circle,  were  not  the  sufficient  employ- 
oients  of  a  mind  equally  able  and  comprehensive,  stored 
with  the  wisdom  of  antiquity,  experienced  in  business^ 
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and  matured  by  travel  and  exercise.  In  the  way  in  which 
his  devotional  exercises  were  conducted,  we  must  perhaps 
find  something  to  blame.  His  too  literal  interpretation  of 
some  passages  in  scripture,  which  led  him  to  rise  at  one 
in  the  morning,  must  not  only  have  been  ultimately  inju- 
rious to  his  own  constitution,  bvit,  by  depriving  the  consti- 
tution of  repose  at  the  time  best  and  most  naturally  adapted 
to  it,  must  have  rendered  the  body  and  mind  less  fit  for 
those  social  duties  which  are  the  great  objects  of  our  ex- 
istence. The  frequent  watchings  of  the  rest  of  the  family 
were -equally  exceptionable,  and  the  ceremonies  which  he 
\ised  only  as  marks  of  reverence  might  be  interpreted  by  his 
weaker  dependents  as  signs  of  adoration.  It  is  the  broken 
and  the  contrite  heart,  not  the  frequently-bent  knee,  that 
God  seems  to  require  :  it  is  the  bowing  down  of  the  spirit, 
rather  than  the  body,  that  he  will  not  despise.  If  we 
look  at  the  result  of  this  retirement,  the  works  composed 
by  Mr.  Ferrar,  we  shall  find  nothing  very  advantageous  to 
the  credit  of  this  institution. 

The  only  publication  by  Mr.  Ferrar,  but  without  his 
name,  was  a  translation  from  Valdesso,  entitled  ^^  Tbe 
hundred  and  ten  Considerations,  &c.  written  in  Spanish, 
,  bi ought  out  of  Italy  by  Vergerius,  and  first  set  forth  in 
Italian,  at  Basil  by  Cielius  Secundus  Curio,  1550.  After- 
vrards  translated  into  French,  and  printed  at  Lyons,  1563, 
and  again  at  Paris,  1565.  And  now  translated  out  of  the 
Italian  into  English,  with  notes.  Whereunto  is  added  a 
preface  of  the  author^s  to  his  Commentary  on  the  Romans,^ 
Oxford,  printed  by  Litchfield,  1638."* 

FERRAR  (Robert),  the  martyred  bishop  of  St.  David's 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  an  ancestor  of  the  preceding, 
and  born  in  Halifax  parish,  Yorkshire,  probably  at  Ewood. 
He  became,  wh^n  a  young  man,  a  canon  regular  of  the 
order  of  St.  Austin,  but  in  what  priory  or  abbey  is  uncer- 
tain. Having  partly  received  his  academical  education  in 
Cambridge,  he  retired  to  a  nursery  for  the  canons  of  St, 
Austin,  at  Oxford,  called  St.  Mary's-college  (where  Eras- 
mus had  before  studied),  and  here  we  find  him  in  1526, 
and  also  in  Oct.  1533,  when  as  a  member  of  the  said  col- 
lege, he  was  admitted  to  the  reading  of  the  sentences, 
having  a  little  before  been  oppqpent  in  divinity.     About 

^  Life  by  Pcck^nl,  1 790,  8vn. — Life  compiled  by  Mr.  Gough  for  the  sixt^ 
volume  of  ihe  Biugrapbia  Briiaonica. 
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the  same  time  be  became  chapkun  to  archbishop  Cran> 
aner,  after  whose  example  he  married,  a  practice  at  that 
time  disallowed  among  the  popish  clergy,  and  in  the  time 
of  queen  Mary,  made  the  ground  of  a  criminal  charge. 
Dodd,  who  treats  him  with  more  respect  than  some  pro- 
itestant  biographers,  adopts  from  Wood  the  account,  that 
Jie  was  among  die  first  of  the  unirersity  of  Oxford  that  re- 
ceived a  tincture  of  Lutheranism,  in  which  he  was  con- 
firmed by  Thomas  Garret,  curate  of  Honey-lane  in  Lon- 
don, who  provided  him  with  books  for  that  purpose,  and 
that  io  the  year  above-mentioned  he  was  chosen  prior  of  a 
monastery  of  his  order,  called  Nostel,  or  St.  Oswald's,  in 
Yorkshire,  which  he  surrendered  to  the  commissioners  upon 
the  dissolution  in  i  540,  being  gratified  with  a  pension  of 
100/.  per  annum. 

This  pension  he  enjoyed  until  his  promotiom  to  the  see 
of  St.  David's,  to  which  he  was  consecrated  Sept.  9,  1548. 
He  was  the  first  bishop  consecrated  upon  the  bare  nomina- 
tion of  the  king,  according  to  the  statute  which  for  that 
purpose  was  published  in  the  first  year  of  his  (Edward  VI.) 
reign.  He  had  just  before  been  one  of  the  king's  visitors 
in  a  royal  visitation,  and  was  at  the  san^e  time  appointed 
one  of  the  preachers  for  his  great*  ability  in  that  faculty. 
As  a  bishop,  Browne  Willis  says,  he  became  a  most  miser- 
able dilapidator,  yielding  up  every  thing  to  craving  cour- 
tiers, and  Wood  speaks  of  him  with  all  the  rancour  of  a 
disciple  of  Gardiner.  The  fact,,  however,  seems  to  be  that 
when  he  first  visited  his  diocese,  he  found,  among  other 
corruptions  and  dilapidations,  that  Thomas  Young,  the 
chaunter  (afterwards  archbishop  of  York),  had  pulled  down 
the  great  hall  in  the  palace  for  the  sake  of  the  lead,  which  he 
sold,  and  that  he  and  Row^d  Merick,  one  of  the  canons,  and 
afterwards  bishop  6f  St  David's,  bad  stripped  the  cathedral 
of  plate  and  ornaments,  which  they  likewise  sold  for  their 
own  benefit.  On  this  Dr.  Ferrar  issued  out  his  commission 
to  his  chancellor  for  visiting  the  chapter,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  diocese,  and  a  mistake  in  the  drawing  up  of  this 
commission  appears  to  have  given  the  bishop's  enemies  the 
first  advantage  they  had  over  him*  The  chancellor,  to 
whom  he  left  the  form  of  it,  drew  it  up  in  the  old  popish 
words,  in  which  the  king's  supremacy  was  not  sufficiently 
acknowledged,  although  the  bishop  professed  to  visit  in 
the  king's  name  and  authority.  This,  Young  and  Merick, 
with  the  bisliop's  register^  George  Constaiuine,  whom  he 
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had  pmmotedy  availed  Ibemselvet  of,  oot  only  to  radtt  the 
comnaissiou,  but  to  accuse  the  bishop  of  a  prafnumre. 
The  prosecution  consequent  on  this,  preventing  him  from 
paying  the  tenths  and  first-fruits,  aflbrded  them  another 
advantage,  and  he  was  imprisoned.  They  also  exhibited 
fifty-six  articles  ai)d  informations  against  him,  of  the  most 
frivolous  kind,  all  which  be  fully  answered ;  but  the  debt 
to  the  crown  remaining  unpaid,  be  was  detained  in  prison 
until  queen  Mary^s  reign,  when  be  was  attacked  on  the 
acore  of  heresy,  and  on  Feb.  4,  155S,  was  brought,  in 
company  with  Hooper,  Bradford,  and  other  martyrs,  be* 
fore  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  who,  after  treating 
him  with  brutal  contempt,  sent  him  on  the  i4th  of  the 
same  month  to  his  diocese,  where  he  was  to  be  tried  by 
his  successor,  Morgan,  whose  interest  it  was  that  be  should 
be  condemned.  The  principal  charges  against  htm  were, 
bis  allowing  the  marriage  of  priests,  denying  the  corporal 
presence  in  the  sacrament,  affirmitig  that  the  mass  is  not 
a  sacrifice  propitiatory  for  the  quick  and  dead,  declaring 
that  the  host  ought  not  to  be  elevated  or  adored,  and  assert- 
ing that  man  is  justified  by  faith  alone.  All  these  Morgan 
pronouncied  to  be  damnable  heresies,  degraded  Dr.  Ferrar 
from  bis  ecclesiastical  functions,  and  delivered  him  to  the 
secular  power.  In  consequence  of  this  sentenced,  be  was 
burned  at  Carmarthen,  on  the  south  side  of  the  market- 
cross,  March  30,  1555.  It  was  remarkable,  that  one  Jones 
coming  to  the  bishop  a  little  before  his  execution,  lamented 
the  painfulness  of  the  death  he  had  to  suffer;  but  was  an- 
swered, that  if  he  once  saw  him  stir  in  the  pains  of  bis 
burning,  he  should  tlien  give  no  credit  to  his  doctrine* 
And  what  he  said  he  fully  performed,  for  he  stood  pa- 
tiently, and  never  moved,  till  he  was  beat  down  with  a 
staff. 

His  character,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  has  been 
differently  represented,  bishop  Godwin  asserting  that  bis 
ruin  was  owing  to  his  own  rigid,  rough  behaviour;  but 
Fox  seems  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  first  prosecution 
against  him  was  unnecessary  and  malicious,  and  that  the 
second  was  commenced  because  he  was  a  protestant.  It  is 
certain  that  many  of  the  fifty-six  articles  which  be  was  put 
to  answer  in'  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  were  to  the  last  de- 
gree frivolous,  and  showed  themselves  to  be  the  ofKipring 
of  a  revengeful  mind ;  such  as  riding  a  Scotch  pad,  with  a 
bridle  with  white  studs  and  snaffle,  white  Scotch  stirrups 
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•nd  white  spprs— wearing  a  hat  instead  of  a  cap — whistling 
to  his  child— laying  the  blame  of  the  scarcity  of  herrings 
to  the  covetousness  of  fishers,  who  in  time  of  plenty,  took 
«o  many  that  they  destroyed  the  breeders ;  and  lastly  wish* 
ing,  that  at  the  alteration,  of  the  coin,  whatever  metal  it 
was  made  of,  the  penny  should  be  in  weight- worth  a  penny 
of  the  same  metal.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  the  fall  of 
the  duke  of  Somerset,  then  lord  protector,  to  whom  he 
was  chaplain,  seems  to  have  exposed  him  to  the  resent* 
ment  of  his  enemies. 

According  to  Burnet,  bishop  FCrrar  was  one  of  the  com^ 
roittee  nominated  to  compile  the  English  liturgy,  but  his 
name  does  not  occur  among  those  who  compiled  the  new 
liturgy  in  i'547,  and  therefor^  Burnet  probably  means  that 
he  was  one  of  those  appointed  to  correct  the  liturgy  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.  in  1540.  It  is  more  certain  that  he 
acquiesced  in  the  brief  confession  of  faith,  in  conjunction 
with  other  protestant  bisbops  and  martyrs  imprisoned  in 
London,  which  was  signed  May  8,  1554,  by  Ferrar,  Tay- 
lor, Philpot,  Bradford,  Hooper,  Ac.  &c.  Mr.  Butler,  in 
his  excellent  life  of  bishop  Hildesley,  enumerates  our  pre- 
late among  the  bishops  of  Sodor  and  Mann,  to  which,  ac- 
cording to  that  account,  he  must  have  been  preferred  in 
1545,  and  resigned  it  some  time  before  Jan.  1546. ' 

FERRARI  (Octavian),  an  Italian  author,  was  born  of  a 
noble  family  at  Milan  in  1518.  After  be  had  studied  po- 
lite learning,  philosophy,  and  physic,  in  the  universities 
of  Italy,  he  was  chosen  professor  of  ethics  and  politics,  in 
the  college  founded  by  Paul  Canobio  at  his  instigation; 
and  held  this  place  eighteen  years.  The  senate  of  Venice 
engaged  him  afterwards  to  remove  to  Padua,  where  he  ex- 
plained the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  with  so  much  skill  and 
elegance,  that  Vimerat,  who  was  professor  at  Paris  under 
Francis  I.  returning  to  Italy  upon  the  death  of  that  king, 
fixed  upon  him,  preferably  to  all  others,  for  the  publica- 
tion of  his  works.  He  continued  at  Padua  four  yeai*s,  and 
then  returned  to  Milan  ;  where  be  continued  to  teach  phi- 
losophy till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1586.  Though 
he  was  excellently  skilled  in  polite  literature,  yet  he  was 
principally   famous    for    philosophy,    being   esteemed  a 

1  Fov'f  Acts  and  Monument*.— -Harleian  MSS.  No.  420,  where  there  are  seve- 
ral papers  relating  to  F«rrar'9  tri^l,  not  prkiled  in  Fox.— Walsoo't  Halifkic.— 
8trype*8  Life  of  Cranmer,  pp.  131, 147,  iS3,  309,  341,  345,  350.— ^AAh«  Oa» 
▼ot  L— Dodd'i  Chorcb  Hist.— Gent,  Mag.  w>K  LXI.  p.  605. 
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second  Aristotle/  nor  was  be  less  illustrious  for  his  probkjr 
thao  for  his  learning. 

He  was  the  author  of  several  works;  as,  1.  *^  De  Ser« 
monibus  Exotericis,  Venet.  1575/'  in  which  he  treats  of 
that  part  of  Aristotle's  doctrine,  which  was  intended  for  all 
sorts  of  people,  without  meddling  with  the  Acroamatics^ 
which  were  only  for  the  use  of  his  scholars.  This  book  wa^ 
reprinted  at  Francfort,  1606,  with  a  new  dissertation  of 
**  De  disciplina  EncycUca,"  under  the  general  title  of 
**  Clavis  Philosophise  Peripateticse  Aristotelica."  2.  "  De 
.  ^Origine  Romanorum,"  Milan,  16'07,  Though  death  pre- 
sented Ferrari  from  putting  the  last  hand  to  this  work, 
Grsvius  thought  proper  jto  insert  it  in  the  first  volume  of 
his  *^  Roman  Antiquities/'  and  added  his  own  corrections 
to  it.  3.  He  translated  Athena^us  into  Latin,  and  wrote 
^ome  notes  upon  Aristotle.  ^ 

FERRARI  (Faancis  Bernakdine),  of  the  same  family 
with  the  former,  was  born  at  Milan  about  1577.  He  ap- 
pUed  with  great  success  to  philosophy  and  divinity,  as  well 
as  to  the'  Latin,  Greek,  Spanish,  and  French  languages, 
and  was  admitted  a  doctor  of  the  Ambrosian  college.  His 
vast  knowledge  of  books,  and  abilities  in  all  kinds  of  learn- 
ing, induced  Frederic  Borromeo,  archbishop  of  Milan,  to 
appoint  him  to  travel  into  divers  parts  of  Europe,  in  order 
to  purchase  the  best  books  and  manuscripts,  to  form  a  li- 
brary at  Milan.  Ferrari  accordingly  went  over  part  of  Italy 
and  Spain,  and  collected  a  great  number  of  books,  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  celebrated  Ambrosian  library. 
About  1638,  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  college' of 
the  nobles,  lately  erected  at  Padua ;  which  office  he  dis- 
charged two  years,  and  then,  on  account  of  indisposition, 
returned  to  Milan.     He  died  in  1669,  aged  92. 

He  wrote,  1.  ^^  De  Antique  Ecclesiasticarum  Epistola- 
rum  Genere,  libritres,"  Milan,  1613.  2.  *•  De  Ritu  Sa- 
crarum  Ecclesise  CatholicsB  concionum  libri  tres,"  Milan, 
1620,  a  curious  work,  which  was  afterwards  printed  at 
Utrecht,  1692,  with  a  preface  by  John  Graevius.  3.  "  De 
Veterum  acclamationibus  et  plausu  libri  septem,''  Milan, 
1627,  likewise  reprinted  in  the  sixth  volume  of  Grafvius's 
**  Roman  Antiquities."  Ferrari  began  several  other  works 
upon  various  poinu  of  antiquity,  both  ecclesiastical  and 

»  Gen.  Diet — lforeri««Nioergii|  volt.  V.  and  X.— Ckment  Bibl.  Curicaiik— 
Saxit  OnoBiaft. 
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{>rofaDe,  btit  though  h^  lived  forty-two  years  after  the  pah* 
ication  of  the  last- mentioned  book,  he  did  not  publish  any 
more.  All  his  writings  are  full  of  learning  and  curious  re- 
searches into  antiquity,  and  he  wrote  with  great  clearness 
and  method,  judgment  and  accuracy. ' 

FERRARI  (OcTAVius),  of  the  same  family  with  the  for- 
mer, was  born  at  Milan  in  1607.  He  went  through  his 
studies  in  the  Ambrosian  college,  and  after  he  had  com- 
pleted a  course  of  philosophy  and  divinity,  applied  himself 
entirely  to  polite  literature,  in  which  be  made  so  great 
progress,  that  cardinal  Frederic  Borromeo  procured  hkn 
a  professorship  of  rhetoric  in  ibBf  college,  when  he  was 
but  one  and  twenty  years  old.  Six  years  after,  the  re- 
public of  Venice  invited  him  to  Padua,  to  teach  eloquence^ 
politics,  and  th3  Greek  language,  in  that  university,  which 
was  then  extremely  in  its  decline ;  but  Ferrari  restored  it 
to  its  former  flourishing  state.  The  republic  rewarded  him 
by  enlarging  his  pension  every  six  years,  which  from  five 
hundred  ducats  was  at  last  raised  to  two  thousand.  After 
the  death  of  Ripamonte,  historiographer  of  the  city  of 
Milan,  Ferrari  was  appointed  to  write  the  history  of  that 
city ;  and  a  pension  of  two  hundred  crowns  was  settled  on 
him  for  that  purpose.  He  began,  and  composed  eight 
books  ;  but  finding  he  could  not  have  access  to  the  neces- 
sary materials  in'  the  archives  of  Milan,  he  desisted,  and 
left  what  he  had  done  to  his  heir,  on  condition  that  he 
should  not  publish  it.  His  reputation  procured  him  pre* 
sents  and  pensions  from  foreign  princes.  Christina  of 
Sweden,  in  whose  honour  be  had  made  a  public  discourse 
upon  her  mounting  the  throne,  presented  hitn  with  a  golden 
chain,  and  honoured  him  with  her  letters ;  and  Louis  XIV. 
rf  France  gave  him  a  pension  of  five  hundred  crowns  for 
.seveti  years.  He  died  in  1682,  aged  seventy-five.  He 
was  remarkable  for  the  sweetness,  sincerity,  and  affability 
of  his  temper ;  and  had  so  happy  a  way  of  mitigating  per- 
sons exasperated  against  each  other,  that  he  acquired  the 
title  of  **  the  Reconciler,  or  Pacificator.** 

His  works  are,  I.  ^^De  re  vestiaria  libri  tres,*'  Padua, 
1G42.  In  1654  he  added  four  books  more  to  a  second 
edition.  2.  ^<  Analecu  de  re  vestiaria,  sive  exercitationes 
ad  Alberti  Rub^nii  Commentarium  de  re  vestiaria  et  lato 
clavo.  Accessit  Dissertatio  de  veterum  lucernis  sepulchra* 
libus,**  Padua,   1670.     This  was  afterwards,  in  1685,  sub- 
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joined  ,to  his  book  "  De  re  yestiaria,*'  and  both  are  in- 
serted in  the  sixth  and  twelfth  books  of  Gr«vius*8  *^  Roman 
Antiquities.*'  S.  **  Pallas  Succica ;  Panegyricus  Sueco- 
rum  Reginae  imperium  atispicanti  dictus.**  4.  "  De  lau- 
dibus  Francisci  Putei.'*  5.  **  Prolusiones  xxvi. — Epistolo. 
— Formula  ad  capienda  Doctoris  insignia. — Inscriptiones. 
— Panegyricus  Ludovico  Magno  Francorum  Regi  dictiis.** 
All  these  little  pieces,  and  several  others  which  bad  been 
printed  separately,  were  collected  and  disposed  into  proper 
order  by  John  Fabricias,  who  pnblished  them  at  Helmstad, 
i710,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  6.  "  Venetn  Sapientia,  seu  d6  Op- 
timo civitatis  statu  proksio.'^  7.  •*  Electorum  libri  duo.'* 
In  this  work  our  author  treats  of  several  points  of  antiquity. 

8.  Origines  Linguae  Italica,*'  Padua,  1676,  folio.  The 
author  of  the  "  Journal  des  S^avans,  for  April  1677,'* 
gives  the  following  judgment  of  this  work  :  **  Scaliger  had 
before  treated  of  this  subject,  in  twenty-four  books,  which 
are  unfortunately  lost  Though  Ferrari  has  not  taken  so 
great  an  extent,  yet  we  find  a  great  deal  of  learning  in 
bim.  But  he  appears  so  jealous  of  the  language  of  his 
country,  that  be  thinks  every  other  origin,  but  what  he 
gives  it,  as  well  as  the  French  and  Spanish  from -the  Latin 
tongue,  would  be  injurious  to  it.  This  hinders  him  from 
assenting  to  the  opinion  of  cardinal  Bembo,  who  supposes 
that  the  Italian  owes  many  of  its  words  to  the  jargon  of 
Languedoc  and  Provence."  Menage  has  written  a  book 
upon  the  same  subject,  to  correct  the  errors  of  Ferrari. 

9,  "  De  Pantomimis  et  Mimis  Dissertatio.*'  10.  **  Dis- 
sertationes  duae;  altera  de  balneis,  de  gladiatoribus  altera.'* 
These  two  last  are  posthumous,  and  were  published  by 
John  Fabricius,  the  former  at  Wolfenbuttel,  1714,  in  8vo; 
the  latter  at  Helmstad,  1720,  in  8va ' 

FERRARI  (John  Baptist),  a  Jesuit  of  Sienna,  was  the 
author  of  a  Syriac  Dictionary,  published  in  1622,  in  4to, 
tinder  the  name  of  **  Nomenclator  Syriacus."  The  chief 
object  of  the  author  is  to  explain  the  Syriac  words  in  the 
Bible,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  some  learned  Maro- 
nites.  He  wrote  also,  **  De  Malorum  aureoruro  cultura," 
1646,  and  **  De  Florum  cultura,"  1633,  both  published  at 
Rome.     He  died  in  1655.' 

FERRARI  (Gaudenzio),  an  eminent  artist  of  Valdugia, 
was  bom  in  1484.     He  is  byVasari  called  ^  Gaudenzio 
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MiUtqese.'*  Some  have  supposed  him  a  scholar  of  P^ru- 
gino,  but  Loqaazzo,  who  was  a  nurseling  of  bis  school, 
name^  Scotto  and  Luini  i^  his  masters.  His  juvenile  works 
prove  what  Vasari  says,  that  he  had  profited  by  those  of 
Lionardo  da  Vinci.  He  .went  young  to  Rome,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  employed  in  the  Vatican  by  Raffaello ;  and 
there,  it  is  probable,  that  he  acquired  that  style  of  design 
and  tone  of  colour  which  eclipsed  what  before  him  had 
been  done  in  Lombardy.  He  possessed  a  portentous  fe- 
racity  of  ideas,  equal  to  that  of  Giulio,  but  far  ditFerent ; 
instead  of  licentious  excursions  over  the  wi|ds  of  mytho- 
logy, he  attached  himself  to  sacred  lore,  to  represent  the 
majesty  of  Divine  Being,  the  mysteries  of  religion,  and 
emotions  of  piety,  and  succeeded  to  a  degree  which  ac- 
quired him  the  name  of  ^^  eximie  pius^*  from  a  Novarese 
synod.  Strength  was  his  element,  which  he  expressed  less 
by  muscles  forcibly  marked,  than  by  fierce  and  terrible 
attitudes,  as  in  the  Passion  of  Christ,  at  the  grazie  of  Mi- 
l{^no,  where  he  had  Titian  for  a  competitor;  and  in  the 
Fall  of  Paul,  at  the  conventuals  of  Vercelli,  which  ap«- 
proacbes  that  of  M.  Angelo,  at  the  Paolina;  in  the  expresf 
sion  of  character  and  mind,  he  is  inferior  perhaps  only  to 
Rafiaelo ;  and  at  St.  Cristoforo  of  Vercelli  has  shewn  him- 
self master  of  angelic  grace.  With  a  full  and  genial  vein 
of  colour,  Gaudenzio  unites  an  evidence  which  admits  of  no 
hesitation,  and  attracts  the  eye  in  the  midst  of  other  works. 
His  tone  is  determined  by  the  subject,  as  his  carnations  by 
character ;  but  his  draperies  and  parerga  are  commended 
more  by  caprice  and  novelty,  than  simplicity  and  gran- 
deur. Whether  it  were  modesty,  situation,  ignorance,  or 
envy,  that  defrauded  powers  so  eminent,  of  the  celebrity 
often  lavished  on  minor  talents,  is  not  now  to  be  deter- 
mined. Ferrari  was  little  known,  and  less  favoured  by 
Vasari,  whom  the  blind  herd  of  dilettanti  on  either  side  of 
the  Alps  generally  follow  in  their  search  of  excellence  in 
art  He  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  1550.  There  was 
anpther  of  the  name  John  Andrew  Fekrari,  or  De  Fer* 
rara,  who  was  born  at  Genoa,  in  1599,  and  was  a  disciple 
of  Bernard  Castelli ;  but,  in  order  to  obtain  a  more  ex* 
tensive  knowledge  in  his  profession,  he  studied  afterwards 
for  some  time  under  Bernardo  Strozzi.  His  applicatioa 
was  attended  with  success,  for  he  at  last  attained  to  such 
a  degree  of  excellence,  that  he  was  equally  expert  in 
painting  history,  landscajpe,  Aruit^  animals,   and  flowers; 
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and  those  subjects  he  finished  in  a  small  size,  but  with  ex- 
traordinary beauty  and  exactness,  so  that  few  of  the  princes 
or  nobility  of  his  time  were  satisfied  without  possessing 
some  of  his  compositions.  Benedetto  Castiglione  was  his 
disciple.     He  died  in  1669.' 

FERRARI  (Lewis),  inventor  of  the  first  method  of  re- 
solving biquadratic  equation;^,  was  born  at  Bologna  about 
1 520.  He  studied  mathematics  under  the  celebrated  Car- 
dan, who,  having  had  a  problem  given  him  for  solution, 
gave  it  his  pupil  as  an  exercise  of  his  ingenuity  *,  and  this 
led  to'the  discovery  of  a  new  metUod  of  analysis,  which  is 
precisely  that  of  biquadratics.  Cardan  published  this  me- 
thod, and  assigned  the  invention  to  its  real  author,  who, 
had  it  not  been  for  this  liberal  conduct  of  the  master,  would 
have  been  unknown  to  posterity.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  was  appointed  a  tutor  in  arithmetic,  and  was  equal  to 
the  task  of  disputing  with  the  most  distinguished  mathe- 
maticians of  his  own  age.  He  was  afterwards  appointed 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Bologna,  where  he  died  in 
1565.  Ferrari,  although,  like  many  other  learned  men  of 
bis  age,  addicted  to  astrolog}',  was  an  excellent  classical 
scholar,  a  good  geographer,  and  well  versed  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  architecture.' 

FERRARIENSIS.     See  SYLVESTRE. 

PERRARS  (George),  a  learned  lawyer,  a  good  histo- 
rian, a  celebrated  poet,  and  a  most  accomplished  courtier, 
in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI 11.  Edward  VI.  Mary,  and  Eli- 
zabeth, was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Hert- 
fordshire, and  born  in  a  village  near  St  Alban's,  about 
1512.  He  was  bred  at  Oxford,  and  removed  thence  to 
Lincohrs-iun,  where  he  applied  himself  with  so  much  suc- 
cess to  the  study  of  the  law,  that  he  was  soon  taken  no- 
tice of  in  Westuiinster-hall  as  an  advocate,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  was  much  admired  at  court  for  hb  wit  and 
good^breeding.  His  first  rise  in  his  profession,  and  at 
court,  was  owing  to  Cromwell  earl  of  Essex,  who  was 
himself  a  man  of  great  parts,  and  took  a  pleasure  in  coun- 
tenancing and  advancing  others  who  had  talents.  Upon 
^he  fall  of  this  patroif,  he  quitted  the  public  exercise  of  his 
profession  as  a  lawyer ;  not,  however^  befpre  he  had  given 
evident  testimonies  of  his  knowledge  and  learning,  as  ap-' 
pears  from,  1.  <<  The  double  translation  of  Magna  Cbarta 
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from  French  into  Liitin  and  English.^*  2.  "  Odier  hiw<i  ien- 
acted  in  the  timeDf  Henrj  III.  and  Edw.  I.  translated  into 
English." 

Aftervrards  he  became  the  king^s  menial  servant^  whom 
he  attended  io  war  ais  well  as  in  peace,  knd  served  both 
with  his  pen  and  his  sword,  and  rose  so  much  in  ftivoar 
with  Henry,  as  to  receive  from  that  monarch  a  very  con- 
siderable grant  in  his  native  county,  out  of  the  kin^s  pri- 
vate estate.     This  was  in   1535,  yet  he  managed  so  ill, 
that  some  years  after,   when  member  of  parliament  for 
Plymouth,  which  he  was  elected  in  15i2,  he  had  the  mis-- 
fortune,  during  the  session,  to  be  taken  in  execution  by  a 
sheriff's  ofBl^er,  and  carried  to  the  compter.     This,  how- 
ever, being  represented  to  the  house  of  commons,  occa- 
sioned sud)  a  disturbance  there,  as  not  only  produced  his 
discharge,  but  a  settled  rule  with  respect  to  privilege.     Yet 
Mr.  Hatsell,  in  his  "  Collection  of  cases  of  Privileges  of 
Parliament,''  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  measures 
which  were  adopted,  and  the  doctrine  which  was  then  first? 
laid  down  with  respect  to  the  extent  of  the  privileges  of 
the  bouse  of  commons,  were  more  owing  to  Ferrars's  being 
a  servant  of  the  king,  than  that  he  was  a  member  of  the 
house  of  comihons.     He  continued  afterwards  in  high  fa- 
vour with  Henry  all  his  reign,  who  fully  approved  what  the 
bouse  of  commons  had  done  ;  and  Ferrars  seems  to  have 
stood  upon  good  terms  with  the  protector  Somerset,  in 
that  of  king  Edward ;  since  he  attended  him  as  a  commis- 
sioner of  the  carriage  of  the  arqny  into  Scotland,  in  1548. 
Edward  also  had  a  singular  kindness  for  him,  as  appeared 
afterwards  at  a  very  critical  juncture ;  for  when  the  unfor- 
tunate duke  of  Somerset  lay  under  sentence  of  death,  the 
people  murmuring  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  king  uneasy 
apd  melancholy  oa  the  other,  it  was  thought  expedient  to 
do  something  to  quiet  and  amuse  the  people,  and  if  pos«^ 
sible  to  entertain  and  divert  the  sovereign.     In  order  to 
this,  at  the  entrance  of  Christmas  holidays,  George  Fer- 
rars, esq.  was  proclaimed  Lord  op  Miskule,  that  is,  a' 
prince  of  sports  and  pastimes.    This  o^ce,  which  required 
no  common  talents,  he  discharged  for"  twelve  days  together 
at  Greenwich,  with  great  magnificence  and  address,  and 
entirely  to  the  king's  satisfaction.     In  this  character,  at<» 
tended  by  the  politest  part  of  the  court,  he  made  an  ex* 
ciirsion  to  London,  where  be  was  very  honourably  received 
hj  officers  9reat^d  f^  that  purpose,  splendidly  entertained 
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1^  the  lord  mayor,  and  when  be  took  leave,  h^d  a  1)aad« 
some  present  m^de  bim  in  token  of  respect. 

But  although  he  made  so  great  a  figure  in  the  diversions 
of  a  court,  he  preserved  at  the  same  time  his  credit  with 
all  the  learned  world,  aud  was  no  idle  spectator  of  poliUG«l 
affairs.  This  appears  from  the  history  of  the  raigu  of  Mary^ 
which  though  inserted  in  the  chronicle,  and  published  uii«* 
der  the  name  of  Richard  Grafton,  was  actually  written  by 
ferrars ;  as  Stow  expressly  tells  us.     Our  author  was  an 
historian,  a  lawyer,  and  a  politician,  even  in  his  poetry  ; 
as  appears  from  pieces  of  bis,  inserted  in  the  celebrated 
work  entitled  '^Tbe  Mirror  for  Magistrates,"  &c.     The 
first  edition  of  this  work  was  published  in  1559,  by  Wil- 
liam Baldwin,  who  prefixed  an  epistle  before  the  second 
part  of  it,  wherein  he  signifies*  that  it  had  been  intended 
to  reprint  ^*  The  Fall  of  Princes,^'  by  Boccace,  as  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Lidgate  the  monk ;  but  that,   upoa 
communicating  his  <;iesign  to  seven  of  his  friends,  all  of 
them  sons  of  the  Muses,  tbey  dissuaded  him  from  that,  and 
proposed  to  look  over  the  English  Chronicles,  and  to  pick 
out  and  dress  up  in  a  poetic  habit  such  stories  as  might 
tend  to  edification.     To  this  collection  Ferrars  contributed 
the  following  pieces :  1 .  *^  The  Fall  of  Robert  Tresilian, 
Chief  Justice  of  England,  and  other  his  fellows,  for  mis- 
construing the  Laws,  and  expounding  them  to  serve  the 
Prince's  affections."     2.  ^'  The  Tragedy,  or  unlawful  muD- 
der  of  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  duke  of  Gloucester."     3. 
"  Tragedy  of  king  Richard  II."     4.  «  The  Story  of  dame 
Eleanor  Cobbam,  dutcbess  of  Gloucester,"  much  altered 
and  augmented  in  the  second  edition  of  1587)  in  which  are 
added,  to  the  four  already  mentioned,  5.  **  The  Story  of 
Humphrey  Plantagenet,  duke  of  Gloucester,  protector  of 
England."     6.  <'  The  Tragedy  of  Edmund  duke  of  So- 
merset" A  farther  account  will  be  given  of  this  work  when 
we  come  to  the  article  Sackville. 

As  to  our  author^s  religion,  it  is  very  probable,  if  not 
certain,  that  he  was  a  fixed,  pcrhs^M  a  zealous,  protestant. 
This  may,  reasonably  be  collected  from  his  coming  into 
public  life  under  tjie  protection  of  the  lord  Cromwell,  who 
was  undoubtedly  of  the  protestant  religion ;  and  from  the 
high  credit  in  which  he  stood  with  the  protector  Somerset 
and  king  Eklward,  which  it  is  scarce  possible  he  could  have 
attained,  if  he  had  not  been  so^  In  his  history  also,  of  tbe^ 
ifei^n  of  Mary^  tboagh  he  writes  with  much  ciitttioo  and 
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fttodtrslioay  and  apealu  highly  of  the  persdnal  tirtues  of" 
that  prioc<fl8|  yet  be  shews  himself  clearly  of  the  reformed 
religion^  especially  in  the  large  accouiu  be  gives  of  tber 
death  of  Cranmer^  and  of  sir  Thomas  Wiat's  insurrectiom 
He  died  in  1379,  at  Flamstead  in  Uertfordsbire,  and  wat 
buried  in  the  parish  church. 

There  flourished  also  at  the  same  time  with  him  Edwarv 
Ferrars,  or  Farrars,  a  Warwickshire  gentleman  of  good 
Cunily,  bred  at  Oxford,  a  poet  likewise,  and  much  in  the 
good  graces  of  Henry  VIII.  Wood  calls  him  a  very  inge* 
Hious  man ;  and  says,  that  he  wrote  several  tragedie* 
and  comedies,  none  of  which  are  ezunt.  He  died  in  tbef 
year  1564. 

There  was  a  Hskry  FEtRARS  too,  of  the  same  coan^ 
and  family,  bred  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  famous  for  hit 
knowledge  and  skill  in  heraldry,  genealogies,  and  antiqui* 
ties.  Wood  says,  that  out  of  the  collections  of  this  gentle* 
man,  Dugdale  laid  part  of  the  foundation  of  bis  elaborate 
work  entuled  **  The  Antiquities  of  Warwickshire  illus* 
trated;*'  and  that,  after  Dugdale's  death,  several  of  Fer** 
rars^s  collections,  that  had  come  into  his  hands,  were  repo« 
sited  in  the  Asbmotean  Museum.  Ferrars  was  well  known 
10,  and  respected  ky^  Camden,  who,  in  his  discourse  of  the 
antiquity  of  Coventry,  makes  this  honourable  mention  of 
bim  :  **  Thus  much  of  Coventry ;  yet  have  you  not  all  this 
of  me,  but,  willingly  to  acknowledge  by  whom  I  have  pvo^ 
fited,  of  Henry  Ferrars  of  Baldesly,  a  man  both  for  paren- 
tage and  knowledge  of  antiquity  very  commendable,  and 
my  special  friend ;  who  both  in  this  place,  and  also  else* 
where,  hath  at  alt  times  courteously  shewed  me  the  right 
way  when  I  was  out,  and  from  his  candle,  as  it  were,  hath 
lightened  mme.**  Henry  Ferrars  had  also,  in  his*younger 
days,  a  good  talent  at  poetry,  some  specimens  of  wbicb^ 
WoodtelU  us,  he  had  seen  scattered  in  divers  books^ 
printed  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  He  died  in  1633, 
aged  eighty-four ;  "  leaving  behind  him,'*  says  Wood, 
'*  the  character  of  a  well-bred  gentleman,  a  good  neigh- 
bour, and  an  honest  man.*^^ 

F£RR£  (Vincent),  a  Dominican,  born  at  Valentia,  in 
Spain,  made  a  very  distmguisbed  figure  among  the  divinea 
tf  the  seveotfeeoth  century.     After  teaching  divinity  for 

1  Biof .  Brit.— Warton't  Hittorjr  of  Po«try.*— Plulippt^t  Tliefttnii%  Sir  £• 
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some  time  ut  Bnrgos^  he  was  appointed  first  professor  set 
Kome,  where'  he  remained  for  eighteen  years ;  and  then 
was  made  prior  of  Salamanca ;  and  three  years  after  pre- 
fect^ or  regent  of  the  sladents.  He  died  in  1682.  His 
works  consist  of  a  "  Comn^enury  on  the  sum  of  St.  Tho- 
mas/' whi<ih  appeared  at  Salamanca  and  Rome,  1675-^-<- 
1696,  in  8  vols,  folio.  They  were  at  one  time  held  in  great 
estimation  for  perspicuity  and  precision.  ^ 

FERREIN  (Anthony))  an  eminent  French  anatomist 
and  surgeon,  was  born  Oct.  2^,  1693,  at  Frepech  in  Age-* 
nois.  He  practised  at  Montpellier,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  that  city  and  of  Paris,  member  of  the  aca- 
demy of  sciences,  and  professor  of  physic  in  the  royal  col- 
lege«  He  was  the  author  of  two  works;  one  entitled 
^*  Lectures  on  Medicine,'*  the  other,  ^  Lectures  on  the 
Materia  Medica  ;'*  each  in  three  volumes,  12mo^  which 
were  published  in  1783,  and  proved  the  soundness  of  his 
knowledge.  He  held,  however,  some  peculiar  notions  as 
to  the  formation  of  the  voice,  which  he  was  not  able  to  de- 
monstrate to  the  satisfaction  of  his  contemporaries.  He 
died  at  Pwris  Feb.  28,  1769.« 

FERRERAS  (Don  John  op),  a  noble  and  learned  Spa- 
niard, was  born  at  Labanezza,  in  1652.  After  having 
gone  through  his  studies  at  the  univeruty  of  Salamanca, 
he  took  orders^  and  obtained  the  cure  of  St  James  of  Ta- 
Javera,  and  afterwards  was  removed  to  that  of  St.  Peter  al 
Madridj  where  he  became  distinguished  by  his  wit  and 
learning.  He  refused  two  bishoprics,  although  he  was 
pressed  by  the  court  to  accept  them,  preferring  a  quiet 
and  literary  life.  The  academy  of  Madrid  chose  him  for 
one  of  its  members  in  1713,  the  year  of  iu  foundation; 
and  the  king  confirmed  this  unanimous  approbation  of  the 
literati,  by  appointing  him  hb  librarian.  Ferreras  was 
very  useful  to  this  growing  academy,  particularly  by  as- 
sisting in  the  composition  of  a  Spanish  Dictionary,  which 
was  undertaken  and  published  by  the  academy,  1739,  in 
six  volumes,  folio.  He  died,  four  years  before,  in  h7S5; 
He  left  several  works  in  theology,  philosophy,  and  history : 
the  most  considerable  of  which  was  a  general  history  of 
Spain,'  written  in  Spanish,  and  translated  into  French  by 
Hermilly,  in  ten  volumes,  4to.  Though  Mariana^s  history 
i$  more  elegantly  written,  yet  all  the  Spanish  literati  agree^ 
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that  it  Is  not  so  exact  and  fiuthfal  as  that  of  Ferreras.  It 
ends  in  the  reign  of  Philip  IL* 

FERRETI  (or  Ferretus),  ofVicenza,  a  poet  and  his- 
torian in  the  fourteenth  century,  was  one  of  those  who  con- 
tributed to  revive  good  taste  in  Europe,  and  to  banish  bar- 
barism. He  wrote  a  history  of  his  own  times,  from  1250 
to  1318,  in  seven  books,  which  was  inserted  by  Muratori^ 
in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  writers  on  the  history  of  Italy* 
A  Latin  poem  by  him,  on  the  actions  of  Can  de  la  Scala, 
or  Scaiiger,  is  also  extant.  He  is  said  to  have  produced 
many  other  works  in  prose  and  verse ;  but  there  is  no  ac- 
count of  bis  life  extant.  * 

FERRETI  (iEMiuus),  in  Latin  Fenrettus,  one  of  the 
learned  civilians  in  the  sixteenth  century,  #as  born  at  Cas- 
tello  Franco  in  Tuscany,  Nov.  I4th,  1489.  At  twelve  years 
old  he  was  sent  to  Pisa,  where  he  studied  the  civil  and 
canon  law  for  three  years ;  he  spent  two  other  years  in  the 
university  of  Sienna,  after  which  he  went  to  Rome,  and 
was  made  secretary  to  cardinal  Salviati.  He  was  admitted 
an  advocate  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years,  after  a  public  dis- 

Eutation  before  a  numerous  audience  of  cardinals  and 
ishops.  He  then  left  his  Christian  name  of  Dominicus^ 
and  took  that  of  ^milius,  according  to  a  custom  very  pre- 
valent among  the  literati  of  Italy.  Having  accepted  of  the 
chair  of  law-professor,  he  explained  so  learnedly  the  law  dc 
JRebiis  creditis  (of  things  with  which  persons  are  trusted) 
that  it  gained  him  the  title  of  secretary  to  Leo  the  Xth* 
He  exercised  that  office  for  some  years, .  after  which  be  re- 
signed it  voluntarily,  and  retired  into  his  native  country. 
He  left  it  again  at  the  end  of  two  years,  his  father  having 
been  killed  there,  and  went  to  Tridino  in  the  dukedom  of 
Montferrat,  where  he  married ;  ilnd  having  continued  there 
four  years,  he  attended  the  marquis  of  Montferrat  to  ^ome  . 
and  to  Maples,  that  marquis  commanding  part  of  the  French 
army.  This  expedition  of  the  French  proving  unsuccess- 
ful, Ferreti  endeavoured  to  return  into  his  native  country, 
but  be  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  and  could  not  obtain 
his  liberty  but  by  paying  a  ransom.  He  went  into  France, 
and  taught  the  law  at  Valence  with  so  much  reputation, 
that  Francis  L  made  him  counsellor  in  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  and  teat  him  as  envoy  to  the  Venetians,  and  to, the 
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l^orehtihei.  tie  ac^uht^d  \iitns^t  so  wfell  of  th^t  «iApi^- 
ment,  that  it  determined  the  Onfarbuis  of  Mohtferriit  to  send 
Kim,  to  the  court  of  Charles  V>  aft^r  h^  had  obtained  Fran- 
cis i.*8  consent  for  that  joufnejr.  Ferr^tl  attended  the  em- 
jperor  in  the  expedition  of  Africa  ;  and  a^  soon  ad  he  was 
returned  into  France,  the  king  sent  h]m  to  the  Florentines 
^during  the  war  in  whicli  they  were  engaged  against  the 
emperor  He  went  back  to  France  when  they  were  sub- 
'^^ued,  and  followed  the  court  to  Nice,  where  the  popef, 
Charles  V.  ana  the  king  of  France  had  ah  interview  :  hay* 
Ing  afterwards  resigi\ied  the  post  of  counsellor  in  the  parlia- 
ment, he  went  to  Lyons,  and  theiice  to  Florence,  where 
be  was  admitted  i  citizen.  Re  was  sent  for  to  Avignon 
to  teach  the  law  there.  His  yearly  stipend  was  at  first  550 
crowns,  then  SoO,  and  then  lOOO;  a  siim  tKat  had  liever 
been  given  to  any  professor  in  that  university.  He  gained 
ih'e  love  both  of  the  inhabitants  and  of  the  students,  who 
sbewbd  it  in  a  very  remarkable  mariner  after  bis  death;  for 
when  bis  successor  ICraveta  began  his  lectures  by  strictures 
upon  Ferreti,  the  scholars  shewed  their  attacniiient  to  their 
eld  master  b^  hissing  and  driving  him  from  the  place.  He 
^^iied  at  Avignon  Jiily  14,  1 J52.  Ferireti  was  a  qian  of  ge- 
iierki  learning,  and  well  iacquainted  with  classical  literature. 
tie  gave  an  edition  of  the  principal  orations  of  Cicero, 
printed  at  Lyons  by  Gryphiiis,  8vo,  "  M.  T.  Ciceronis  Ora- 
tiones  Verrincb  ac  i^hilippiciae,"  dedicated  to  cardinal  Sal- 
Tiati.  His  ^*Opfcira  jundica*'  were  published  in  lS53, 
lind  1598,  4to.  An  epitaph  wiritten  for  him  by  Antbnius 
Goveanus^  speaks  of  liim  in  the  ihost  extravagant  terihs  of 
Jncpmiura^*  u       .  t»  x* 

FFRltETI  (John  Baptist),  oiF  viricenza,  was  a  ^ene- 
^iptine  monk,  and  eminent  as  an  antiquary.  In  VSi^  he 
published^  at  Vierona,  his  "  Miissb  Lapidari®,*'  in  folio, 
which  is  a  colletition,  though  by  no  meaiis  complete  or 
correct,  pf  the  verses  found  inscribed  on  ancient  mb'nu- 
Wnts.  ^urman  the  yoiingeir,  Jh  his  preface  to  the  ^*  An- 
tholo^a  Latiba,''  seems  to  cotifoniid  this  JF^erreti  with  him 
who  nourished  in  the  fourteeiith  cenhiry,  speakliig  of  his 
btfitpry  bf  his  own  tinies.  The  exact  periods  of  tliis,  au- 
thor's hVrth  and  death  are  not  known.  • 

FE^m  l(fciR6),  a  skilful  painter,  was  descended  6F  a 
good  family,  and  born  at  Rome  in  1634>  where,  behtg  tn 
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fi^fiy  clrf^fifUB^cef,  ^^  pi^rsued  hi^  ijiclinatipn  ff,n^  tji.stp 
fojc  paiotirij^.  He  was  aTait^ful  ioaitatpr  of  Peter  <ia  Cor« 
t,Qn^  whQ^t;  favoigrite  discipl^  he  i^ras^  and  to  whom  hp 
qame  90  nea^  in  bis  ideas,  his  invention,  and  his  manner  of 
fainting,  t[^^,t  his  clelinss  particularly  are  often  mistaken 
lor  .Corton^>.  Genejrally,  however,  Mr.  Fuseli  says,  Ferii 
^as  less  gra^e  pf  design,  less  ease  in  his  actions  and  dra« 
peries,  and  less  cp^pp^s  of  mind ;  but  he  has  more  so« 
lidity  and  carefulness  of  finish  than  his  master.  Though 
be  set  great  prices  qn  his  works,  he  was  in  continual  em- 
ploy, pope  Ajejcajider  VI^.  t»ad  ^  great  esteenri  for  him^ 
and  his  three  supqessors  we.re  ,pp  less  jfayoura^le  to  him. 
The  gr^at  duke  ^e.ft  i^pr  hjn^  to  Flprence,  and  assigned  him 
^  large  pen^ipo  t;o  ^pish  tl^e  yorks  which  Cprt;ona  had  left 
imperfect  He  entered  so  yrell  ipto  the  spirit  of  them. 
9ipd  acquitted  himself  so  worthilv,  that  the  whole  work 
seems  to  be  of  the  same  hand.  The  great  dyke  Dominate^ 
nim  chief  of  the  school  of  Florence,  in  .whi(;b  rank  be  con^ 
.Ut^uftd  for  a  lorig  time.  Ferri  returned  to  Rome,  wher^ 
he  appeared  a  great  architect  as  well  as  a  good  paint^er. 
Several  pal^^ces  and  grand  altars,  as  $t.  John  of  the  Flo* 
r^ntines,  and  that  of  the  Chiesa  Nuova,  were  raised  from  bi^ 
designs,  ^e  diverted  himself  more  with  drawing  thao 
painti^g.  He  wfi^  .muqh  importuned  for  devices,  Bgureti 
for  brevis^ries,  f^nd  titles  of  books  :  several  of  which  t^avQ 
been  engraved  by  Sjpierce  and  Bloe^art  The  pope  emr 
ployed  him!  in  in;i,kiag  cartoons  for  the  Vatican ;  and  fejf 
men  have  worked  ip  more  dLffei;cipt  w^ys.  The  cupola  of 
St.  Agnes,  iiji  the  palace  of  Navpna,  was  bis  last  work, 
^he  chagrin  ^e  felt  in  seeing  the  angels  of  Bacici,  » 
.Ge^poese  painter^  .which  were  directly  under  it,  the  forc^ 
of  whose  colouring  made  his  appear  too  jweak,  is  said  tp' 
h$ive  been  the  cause  of  his  death.  Qne  day  he  told  La- 
^arp  Baldi,  his  cpmpanion,  that  his  cupola  appeared  very 
diflTerfint  pn  the  scaBpId  from  what  it  did  frop  below,  and 
that  the  fingels  of  faciei  gave  hirp  great  pain  ;  and,  falling 
^ick  soon  after,  he  djed  in  1689,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five.  ^ 

JFERtU  (PavjQj,  in  Latin  F£RRI.us,  a  most  learned  di-» 
yine  of  Germany,  was  bom  of  a  considerable  family  at 
Metz,  ip  159K  He  wfis  sent  to  study  divinity  at  Mon^ 
tat^aU}  aQd,poa4^^P  uncomuflon  a  progress,  that  i^^  wa^ 
j^dm^^d  ft  ipi/aia^r  at  IVJetz  in  l'6l6.    Thpugji  hp  ff^^ 
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but  nineteen,  he  had  then  published  a  book  of  poemg ;  tbe 
advertisement  to  which  he  finished  in  these  words,  '<  sat 
ludo  nugisque  datum.**  He  had  eminent  talents  for4>reach- 
ing :  his  graceful  presence,  his  venerable  countenance, 
and  fine  delivery,  adding  great  force  to  his  eloquence, 
which  was  very  powerful  and  moving,  His  enemies  re- 
ported, falsely,  that  he  was  one  of  the  ministers  whom 
cardinal  Richelieu  had  bribed  to  procure  a  coalition  of  the 
two  religions;  however,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  grieved 
at  the  division  of  the  protestants,  and  hoped  that  be  could 
contribute  somewhat  to  forward  a  re-union ;  and  it  it 
supposed  that  with  this  view  he  kept  a  correspondence 
with  Dury  (See  DuRY).  His  death  happened  in  1669, 
when  above  fourscore  stones  were  found  in  his  bladder, 
which  had  occasioned  it.  He  had .  a  very  fine  library, 
which  he  increased  by  several  works  of  his  own.  lu  1616 
he  published  "  Scholastic!  Orthodoxi  Specimen,**  in  which 
he  shews,  that  the  protestant  doctrine  of  grace  has  been 
taught  by  the  schoolmen.  This  treatise  gained  him  the 
esteem  of  Du  Plessis  Mornay,  who  wrote  him  a  letter  upon 
it,  in  which  he  advised  him  about  another  work  he  was 
tipon,  entitled  "  Le  dernier  desespoir  de  la  Tradition,** 
&c.  In  1630  he  published  at  Leyden,  **  Vindicise  pro 
Scholastico  Orthodoxo,**  against  Perinus,  an  Eminent  Je« 
suit,  who  had  published  in  1619  a  book  entitled  ^^Thra* 
sonica  Paul!  Ferrii  Calvinistse.**  In  1654  he  published 
**  General  Catechisme  de  la  Reformation,**  which  was 
answered  by  Bossuet;  and  left  behind  him  collections  for  a 
history  of  Metz,  which  are  referred  to  by  Calmet,  a^ 
abounding  in  curious  researches;  and  a  vast  number  of 
sermons,  of  which  .about  eleven  hundred  are  on  the  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews. ' 

FERRIER  (Armand,  or  Arnold  de),  an  eminent  law- 
yer, called  sometimes  the  Cato  of  France,  was  born  at 
Toulouse  in  1506.  He  was  admitted  a  doctor  of  Ikw  at 
Padua ;  and  from  a  professor  in  the  university  of  Toulouse, 
was  rsMsed  to  be  a  counsellor  in  the  parliament  of  the  same 
city.  It  is  remarkable  of  him,  that  though  he  was  a  pro* 
testant  in  his  heart  for  a  good  part  of  his  life,  he  did  not 

Erofcss  himself  to  be  so  till  a  little  before  his  death.     He 
ad  indeed  often  discovered  that  he  was  no  bigotted  papist; 
l^nd  was  sp  strongly  suspected  of  heresy  in  155%  that  be 
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would  have  been  imprisoned  if  he  had  not  made  his  escape. 
He  harangued,  in  1 562,  in  the  council  of  Trent,  whither 
he  was  sent  ambassador  by  the  French  king ;  and  he  ex* 
pressed  himself  in  so  bold  a  manner  in  favour  of  the  in- 
terests of^  France^  that  the  Italian  priests  were  highly 
offended  at  him.  He  went  afterwards  ambassador  to  Ve?» 
nice,  where  he  continued  several  years;  and  took  occasion 
to  assist  father  Paul  in  collecting  materials  for  his  ^^  His* 
tory  of  the  Council  of  Trent.'*  On  his  return  from  Venice, 
Du  Plessis  Mornay,  who  knew  his  thoughts,  pressed  him 
so  earnestly  to  declare  the  truth,  that  Ferrier  openly  pro«- 
fessed  himself  a  protestant,  and  the  king  of  Navarre  made 
him  his  chancellor.  He  was  about  seventy<*six  years  old 
at  the  time  of  his  renouncing  popery  ;  and  he  only  lived  to 
eeventy-nine.  He  died  in  1585.  It  has  been  said  that  he 
conspired  with  the  chancellor  de  T  Hospital  to  break  the 
knot  which  united  the  French  king  with  the  holy,  see ;  to 
assemble  a  national  council,  in  which  the  king  of  France, 
after  the  example  of  the  king  of  England,  should  be  de« 
dared  head  of  the  Gallican  church ;  and  to  usurp  all  the 
estates  of  the  church  of  France.  He  was  reckoned  among 
the  greatest  men  in  Europe,  and  was  the.  author  of  some 
literary  works. '  '  , 

•  FERRIER  (Jeremt),  a  protestant  minister  and  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  at  Ntsmes,  of  the  seventeenth  century,  is, 
contrary  to  his  namesake  in  the  preceding  article,  me* 
morable  for  becoming  a  papist,  even  after  having  main«P 
tained  in  public  disputation,  in  1602,  that  *<Pope  Clement 
the  Vlllth  was  properly  the  Antichrist,*'  j«t  he  was  the 
first  who  began  to  yield  in  the  political  assemblies  of  the 
reformed  in  France.  Many  circumstances  in  his  behaviour 
had  made  him  suspected  as  a  pensioner  of  the  court,  as  a 
Calse  brother,  and  a  traitor  to  the  churches.  He  did  not, 
however,  openly  change  his  religion  till  a.  popular  tumult 
arose  against  him,  in  which  his  house  was  plundered,  and 
himself  so  near  being  murdered,  that,  for  the  sake  of 
escaping  he  was  obliged  to  lie  three  days  concealed  in  a  , 
tomb.  After  this  he  settled  at  Paris,  where  be  endeavoured 
to  ipake  his  fortune.  He  published  in  1614,  (he  year  after 
ois  conversion,  a  book  of  controversy  upon  the  subje<it 
of  antichrist.  The  king  employed  him  in  several  im4 
portant  affairs }  and  in  1626  be  was  commanded  to  attend 
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)us  flUfejeMy  «» Britannj,  where  he  Wm  bonoured  witk  the 
tixle  of  8ttfte  and  privy  counsellor.  Cardinal  de  RicheUea 
had  a  particular  esteem  for  bim.  He  died  of  a  hectic  ferer 
in  l^^6.  His  fanily  was  numerous;  and  he  made  all  bis 
'  children  fHt^mise  tbat  tbey  ^ould  live  and  die  in  thecatbo^ 
lie  faiib.  Hi»  only  daitghter  luarried  M.  1  ardieii«  lieu* 
^eM^nt-crtMiael  of  Paris,  coueeroing  which  couple  aome 
curious  anecdotes  are  recorded  in  Boileaju^t^  tenth  satire^  ^ 
md  io  the  notes  of  St.  Marc,  ferrier  waa  the  reputed 
nuttior  of  a  faoioua  political  work,  entitled  ^  Catb<»liqiie 
d'Etat,**  4>i3bli8bed  in  1625,  iu  answer  to  some  libels  wbicb 
the  king  of  Spain's  partisans  had  written  e^iotst  FraAoe, 
upofi  all} u)g  herself  with  tbe.protestant  powers  to  the  in«> 
|Bry  of  the  catholic  religion.* 

F£URl£tt  (JoiiN)^  a  Freni^b  Jesuit^  ftnd  a  fi%eive  of 
ilouergiie,  and  conlessor  to  tjae  king  of  FratiM,  iwos  bom 
ie  16i4y  and  turned  a  iesuk  in  1^32.  He  had  laugbt 
pbiki9Qf>hjr  four  yeans,  diri^ity  twelve  yt»rst  iaa4  ^tbics 
a^Mo  years.  He  bad  beeo  principal  of  the  colk^e  of  Toiif- 
tofuae,  aad  had  acquitted  himself  very  «^1  ^  chat  eDapioy*- 
inem.  Tbe  Jesuits  probably  Aooksed  upon  bim  es  a  verjr 
able  man,  since  tbey  designed  to  inttke  bnn  tht  king^s 
confessor,  to  which  office  he  was  promoted  in  167<^.  Ho 
died  la  the  consent  of  tbe  Jesuits  a't  Paris,  October  29^ 
1^74.  lie  was  flrtae  of  the  aUest  aoitagoiitisits  of  Jaasenius^ 
followers,  «id  bis  thesis  conoermi^  probability,  which  he 
fnamtaiBedat  Tonlottse  the  SA  and  the  iitb'Of  Jiuae  165^ 
made  a  oonskierable  ucnse.  He  ^wiMe  a  JLatia  ansiwer  to 
father  Baron*«  dlhyectioBs  a.gaiirast  tbe  ^^  Sci^itaa  media,^' 
entitled  ^^  Resposiaio  ad  Ob^ectiones  Vincentianaa,^*  Tou* 
iouse,  1666,  Hrvo.  He  intended  also  tojpubliab  a  body  of 
divinity,  butjonlgr  tbejBr«t  voJbiae  lof  it  bas  been  printed, 
which  treats  '^  Of  the  Unity  of  "God  according  to  St.  Au» 
gustin  and  St  Thonms's  principles.'*  His  other  works  ai« 
written  in  Fsenoli,  and  nelate  for  the  most  part  to  Jaa^ 
aen'ism.  Ue  wrote  Uvo  letters  egainat  Amauld,  aad  be 
gave  an  account  of  aU  that  passed  m  \S§%,  eoaoemiag  tbm 
afiair  of  Jansenisia.  According  to  the  bibbographer  of 
llhe  Jesuits^  the  wrote  a  bookconoeiining  the  aaiutoMilitif  of 
the  soul  rtn  1 669,  and  another  on  dhe  rbeauly  of  Jesus  Obviat 
^Q  1657;  buttheaeweeeobeipro4acttoBtofJoba  terrier,  a 
lesuit  of  Guienne.^ 
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FCRRtER  (Claude  de)  a  learned  French  cirilian,  was 
doctor  of  law  in  the  university  of  Paris,  in  which  city  be 
was  born  1639,  and  taught  la«r  at. Paris,  as  feilow,  till 
1694,  when  he  was  appointed  professor  at  Rheims,  whem 
he  acquired  great  repntatioHf  and  died  May  1 1, 17 1 5,  aged 
seven  seven,  leaying  a  great  number  of  works,  which  be- 
came very  popular,  and  the  booksellers  of  Paris,  for  whom 
he  wrote,  were  enriched,  but  he  was  not.  His  ulents 
were ,  considerable ;  but  a  certain  arrogaiioe  of  manner^ 
and  bigotry  to  his  own  opinions,  prevented  him  from  being 
distinguished  in  his  profession.  The  principal  of  bis  woriis 
are,  l.^<  Commentaires  sur  1^  Coutume  de  Paris,**  2  vols. 
12mo.  2.  "Trait6  des  Fiefs,**  1680,  4to.  3.  <<  Recueil 
des  Commentateurs  de  la  Coutume  de  Paris,"  1714,  4  voin, 
fol.  4.  *<  La  Jurisprudence  4u  Code,**  1684,  2  vds.  4to. 
5.  "  Du  Digeste,**  1688,  2  vols.  4to.  6.  **  pes  Novelles,*' 
1688,  2  vols.  4to.  7.  "  La  Science  des  Notaircs,'*  1771,  a 
vols.  4to.  8.  '<  Le  Droit  du  Patronage,**  1686,  4to.  9. 
*^  Institution  Coutumiere,**  3*vols.  12aio.  10.  **  Introduc- 
tion a  la  Pratique,**  1758,  2  vols.  I /mo.  "  Le  Diet,  da 
Droit,**  1771,  2  vols.  4to,  is  by  Claudius  Joseph,  his  son^ 
who  was  dean  of  the  law  faculty  in  the  university  of  Paris.* 

FERRON  (Arnauld  pu),  a  French  lawyer,  was  bom 
in  1515,  and  was  a  counsellor  of  the  parliam<;Mt  of  Bour- 
deaux.  He  was  an  elegant  writer  in  Latin,  an  imitator  of 
the  style  of  Terence,  admired  by  Scaliger,  and  honoure<i 
by  him  with  the'  name  of  Atticus.  He  continued  the  his- 
tory of  France  io  Latin  (which  Paulus  ^milius,  a  writer 
of  Verona,  had  given  from  the  reign  of  Pharamond  to 
1488)  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Francis  L  This 
work  was  published  at  Paris,  by  Vascosan,  in  1554,  foL 
and  1555,  8vo.  It  is  copious,  but  not  too  long,  an4 
abounds  with  curious  anecdotes  and  very  exact  details. 
He  wrote  also  ^^Observations  sur  la  Coutume  de  Bour-^ 
deaux,**  Lyons,  1565,  fol.  He  had  considerable  employ- 
ments. His  death  happened  in  1563,  when  he  was  U0 
more  than  forty-eight.  * 

FESCH  (Sebastian),  an  able  antiquary,  doctor  and  law* 
professor  at  Basil,  and  afterwards  secretary  of  that  city^ 
was  born  July  6,  1647.  His  regular  studies  were  philo- 
sophy and  law,  to  which  be  joined  a  knowledge  of  Greeli; 
aud  lloman  antiquities,  induced  at  first  byafine  museuui 
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which  hit  father  had,  and  which  he  afterwards   greatly 
enriched.     In  1667  he  went  to  Grenoble  and  Lyons,  where 
he  contracted  an  acqaaintance  with  Spon  ;  and  after  visit- 
ing some  lother  parts  of  France,  arriyed  in  £ngland,  and 
formed  an  intimacy  with  many  of  its  learned  men,  parti* 
cularly  Dr.  Thomas  Gale,  who  was  then  employed  on  his 
edition  of  Jamblicus ;  and  Fesch  supplied  him  with  some 
useful  observations  from  an  ancient  manuscript  in  his  li- 
brary, an  obligation  which  Gale  has  politely  acknowledged. 
After  his  return  to  Basil,  in   1672,   he  supported  some 
theses  ^^  De  Insignibus,''    in    which  he  displayed  much 
learning,  and  which  were  reprinted  in  German  in  the  form 
of  a  treatise.     In  1678  he  set  out  on  a  tour  in  search  of 
antiquary  lore,  to  Austria,  Carinthia,  and  Italy,  making 
.some  stay  at  Padua  with  his  friend  Charles  Patin,  who  was 
then   professor  of  medicine.     He  was   unanimously  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  society  of  the  Ricovrati,  and  pro* 
nounced  on  that  occasion  a  panegyric  on  the  republic  of 
Venice,  in  Greek  and  Latin  verse,  before  the  principal 
personages  of  the  city  of  Padua,  and  it  was  afterwards 
printed.     At  Rome  he  visited  every  object  of  curiosity, 
and  made  considerable  additions  to  his  collection  of  Greek 
and  other  rare  medals.     Having  examined  the  very  care 
piece  of  Pylaemon  Euergetes,    king  of  Paphlagonia,  he 
wrote  a  dissertation  on  it,  which  Groiiovius  reprinted  in  his 
Greek  Antiquities.     On  his  return  home  he  took  the  de» 
gree  of  doctor  in  law,  and  was  soon  after  chosen  syndic  of 
the  city  of  Basil,  and  secretary,  and  regent  of  the  schools. 
He  died  May  27,  1712.     Besides  the  works  above-men- 
tioned, he  published  some  dissertations  on  subjects  of  law 
and  philology,  and  a  discourse  on  the  death  of  Brand'* 
muUer,  the  learned  lawyer. ' 

FESTUS  (PoMPEius),  was  a  celebrated  grammarian  of 
antiquity,  who  abridged  a  work  of  ^^  Verrius  Flaccus  de 
significatione  verborum,''  as  is  supposed,  iu  the  fourth 
century.  Flaccus^s  work  had  been  greatly  commended  by 
Pliny,  Aulus  Gellius,  Priscian,  and  other  ancient  writers, 
but  Festus  in  his  abridgment  took  unwarrantable  liberties ; 
for  be  was  not  content  with. striking  out  a  vast  number  of 
words,  but  pretended  to  criticize  the  rest,  in  a  manner,  as 
Vossius  has  observed,  not  favourable  to  the  reputation  of 
FUcc^a.    Another  writer,  however,  in  the  eigt^tb  ceatury, 
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lifterwards  revenged  Ais  treatment  of  Flaccus,  by  abridge 
ing  Festus  in  the  same  way.  This  was  Paul  the  deacon, 
who  so  maimed  and  disfigured  Festus,  that  it  was  scarce 
possible  to  know  his  work,  which  lay  in  this  miserable 
state  till,  a  considerable  fragment  being  found  in  the  library 
of  cardinal  Farnese,  some  pains  were  taken  to  put  it  agaia 
into  a  little  order.  The  first,  or  princeps  editio,  is  without 
41  date,  but  supposed  to  have  been  printed  in  1470,  which 
was  followed  by  one  with  the  date  of  1471.  Since  that  time 
there  have  been  various  editions  by  Scaliger,  Fulvius  Ursi-* 
nus,  Aldus  Minuciu9,  and  others;  but  the  most  complete 
is  the  Delphin  edition  of  Paris,  1681,  in  4to,  published  by 
Dacier,  or  perhaps  the  reprint  of  it  by  Le  Clerc,  Amst. 
1699.  It  is  also  among  the  **  Auctores  Latinse  Linguse,** 
collected  by  Gothofredus  in  1 585,  and  afterwards  reprinted 
with  emendations  and  additions  at  Geneva,  in  1622.  Sea- 
liger  says  that  Festus  is  an  author  of  great  use  to  those 
who  would  attain  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue  with 
accuracy.  * 

FETTI,  or  FETI  (Domenico),  an  eminent  painter, 
was  born  at  Rome  in  1589,  and  educated  under  Lodovico 
Civoli,  a  famous  Florentine  painter.  As  soon  as  he  quitted 
the  school  of  Civoli,  he  went  to  Mantua ;  where  the  paint- 
ings of  Julio  Romano  afforded  him  the  means  of  becoming^ 
a  great  painter,  and  from  them  he  derived  his  colouring, 
and  the  boldness  of  his  characters.  Cardinal  Ferdinand 
Gonzaga,  afterwards  duke  of  Mantua,  discovering  the 
merit  of  Fetti,  retained  him  at  his  court,  furnished  him 
with  means  of  continuing  his  studies,  and  at  last  employed 
bim  in  adorning  his  palace.  Few  painters,  according  to  a 
modem  connoisseur,  have  possessed  a  greater  freedom  of 
pencil,  a  more  harmonious  style  of  colouring,  or  a  greater 
knowledge  of  expression  than  Fetti.  If  he  painted  a  head 
of  character,  he  entered  into  the  detail  of  it  with  such  spi-^ 
rit,  that  it  produced  an  astonishing  relief ;  and  that  too 
without  the  least  hardness,  so  judiciously  are  the  tints 
varied.  It  is  the  same  with  his  large  compositions ;  the 
light  and  shade  are  ingeniously  balanced  ;  the  figures  ar^ 
grouped  with  to  much  art,  and  the  general  disposition  is  se 
well  observed,  that  they  produce  the  most  striking  and 
liarmonious  effects.  His  pictures  are  scarce,  and  much 
sought  after.    He  painted  very  little  fbr  churches.     Goin^ 
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to  Veoicey  h^e  abandoned  bim^lf  to  disorderly  coursaf, 
which  put  fn  end  to  bin  life  in  its  very  prime,  in  1624,  j^hea 
be  vfsm  only  iu  hi^  thirty-fifth  year.  The  dike  of  Maptu^ 
regretted  him  exceedingly,  and  s^r^t  for  his  father  apjcl 
sister,  wbo^  be  took  care  of  afterwards.  The  sis^r,  who 
painted  well,  became  a  Qun^  and  exjercised  her  talent  i^ 
the  copvjt;nt,  whicb  she  adorned  wijtjb  several  pf  her  works. 
Other  i^igiu^  bousyes  in  Maat,ua  we^e  also  deycgrated  wit|^ 
ber  paiatiiigs.  * 

FEUILLE'E  (Louis),  a  Fr?pcj|s<c^  friar,  of  the  ordijpr 
oC  minions,  ^.elebrated  as  a  bota^^t  ^d  uatjiiral  pfailqso- 
pber,  was  born  at  Maue  in  Pro^t^^^ce,  in  1660.  fiefii;^ 
Tisited  Cartliagena  and  Marti^)jbco,  in  1703  ^j^d  ^10^,  ai^d 
•fterwards  xraveUed  to  the  wes^p  c;oiast  o^'  Sou;th  America, 
iovesti^^ating  the  natural  prodiiicti^iiis  of  New  Sp^^  and  th^ 
neighbouring  islands,  from  1707  to  17^2.  AU  tl^ese 
voyages  he  accooipiMsbed  under  tbe  pajtrouage  of  Louip 
]K^V.  by  whom  he  was  liberally  pen3iQ0ed,  ,^d  w^OjC9iuse4 
an  observatory  to  be  built  for  him  at  Marseilles,  iu  whic^ 
tawa  FeuiU6e,  worn  oiit  witli  his  lahovpi,  jdjed  in  1732. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  ,of  that  o^odeft  sipiple  qbaract^r^ 
vi'hich  hej^t  beconxes  an  epclesi^istiitC  and  a  tXM^  phiiosop^er^ 
except  perhaps  in  bii  resentment  ?gaii^  Moi^sieor  Pre- 
mier, a  rival  philosopher  and  naturalist,  sent  out  lik^>visf 
by  Loutis  XiV.  whom  bfi  criticises  at  apn;ie  length,  in  ^ 
father  contemptuqMs  style,  in  t^  pd:efa,ce  xo  the  Journal  (^ 
Xuie  of  h,is  voyages. 

(Feuili^e  published  *^Jourpa,14es  {Observations  phy;s^[uei^ 
pnathematiques,  &  botaniq^es,  faites  par  ,l^ordre  4m  Sx)i, 
aur  le^  cotes  orientates  (occideptales)  de  j^Amerique  nveri- 
4iouale,  &  dans  l^s  Indes  occideatjdes,  depuis  Tann^  i707 
jusques  ep  1712,''  Paris,  1714,  2  voU.  4W9  witU  ^un[^erou^ 
fdatf s.  This  .work  is  not  elegant  in  style,  hiUt  .valuable  ior 
^lid  information  upon  all  the  subJQAts  announced  in  ita 
;title,  with  various  ii>cidental  matter  ;be&iides.  What  relatap 
.to  Peru  makes  a  principal  part  of  these  volumes.  In  im 
idescriptions  of  i>lant8,  their  i;eputed  ntedical  virtues  mat 
^ith  laudable' attention  from  Feuill^e,.and  are  always  adde4 
^o  his  botanical  descriptions,  and  ^e  de3cinbea^me  speciea 
a^U  unknown  to  us.  The  magniikeiit  Flori-pondio  (Datut^ 
^rborea)  was  here  first  made  known  .to  botanists.  He  pub- 
^hed  another  quarto  volume,  wit^  a  aimibir  title,  in  y%ih 
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jhl  the  pre^ci^  to  wfaicfa  he  censures  Freziery  M  above  men* 
iioned.  The  appendix,  of  7 1  pages,  with  50  plates,  de« 
icribes  many  Extremely  interesting  plants  of  Chili.  Thes6 
106  botanical  plates  were,  according  to  Haller,  republished 
ftt  Nuremberg  in  n5&  and  1757,  in  2  vols.  4to,  with  a 
German  translation  of  their  descriptions.  The  original 
dtawihgs  of  FeuillSe,  many  of  which  were  never  published^ 
remain  in  the  Biblidtheque  Nationale  at  Paris,  but  they  are 
Very  rtidely  coloured,  and  withodt  any  pretensioils  to  thd 
ikinof^Flainter.' 

FEUILLET  (Nicholas),  was  a  priest  and  canon  of  Sc 
Cloud  near  Paris,  whose  preaching,  those  of  his  communioti 
§ay,  wak  zealous,  and  his  doctrine  sound.  He  bad  ac« 
quired  a  kind  of  licence  to  speak  with  the  utmost  freedouk 
io  per^dns  of  the  first  rank  at  court,  and  reprove  their  jrre« 
^ularitie^ ;  frdth  whence  this  verse  of  the  1  i  Hh  Psalm  wai 
applied  to  hiiii ;  *^  I  will  speak  of  thy  testimonies  also,  even 
before  king^,  and  will  not  be  ashamed."  Feuiliet  converted 
many  ^itihet-s,*  which  Boileau  alludes  to  when  he  savs^ 
«« Laissei  J  F^Uilldt  reformer  Tunivers ;"  and  Was  thp  prlti- 
ci^al  instrument  in  th^  conversion  of  M.  de  Chanteau,  eou- 
iin-gbrmad  df  M.  de  Caumartiri,  bounsellor  of  state.  Thd 
Very  ihstfuctive  History  be  s;ave  of  this  conversion  wall 
printed,  with  some  of  bU  other  works,  1702,  12tnt),  and 
has  been  several  times  reprinted.  Feuiliet  died  at  rariil^ 
Sebtembet*  7,  i693,  aged  seventy-one.  He  left  somi 
<*  Letter^,"  and  a  **  t'uheral  Oration"  on  Henrietta  of  Eng- 
land)  duchess  of  Orleans.* 

FEUQOlERES  (Manasses  de  Pas,  Marquis  x>t),  oA« 
•f  the  bravest  t'rench  officers  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
W^  the  sOh  of  Frantid  de  Pad,  head  chamberlain  to  Henrv 
fV.  desceilded  froth  the  ancient  house  of  Pas  in  Artois,  ai^a 
df  Magdel^ittfe  de  la  Fayette,  and  was  botn  June  I,  1590, 
St  Saumur.  He  rose  by  his  merit  and  birth  to  the  highieist 
laiilitary  offices,  coihmanded  the  klng*s  forces  twice  aa 
cblet^,  fconducted  the  famous  siege  of  Kochelle,  where  h* 
}kis  tdken  prisoner,  and  cohtributed  greatly  to  the  surren- 
der of  ihtlt  important  place,  through  the  intrigues  of  Mad. 
de  WoaiHes,  nis  Wife's  mother.  Being  afterwards  sent 
into  Gerttoarty  as  ambassador  extraordhiaiy,  he  did  great 
^elrvice  ttt  the  state,  was  made  lieutenant-general  of  Met2, 
iTotil,  ahd  Vevdun  at  bis  return,  and  died  at  ThionViHe, 
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Mtrcb  14^  1640,  of  the  wounds  be  bad  received  the  pr#« 
tediiig  year  at  the  siege  of  that  city,  during  which  be  was^ 
jDQS^e  prisoner.  His  ^  Negociations"  were  printed  in  Ger^ 
jnany^  1633,  and  16;54,  Paris,  1753,  3  vols.  12mo.  Isaac 
PE  Pas,  marquis  de  Feuquieres,  bis  son,  was  also  lieute* 
nant-general  of  the  king's  armies,  counsellor  of  state  in 
ordinary,  governor  of  Verdun,  and  lieuteuant-geoeral  of 
Toul.  He  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Germany,  and  Swer 
den,  1672,  gave  proofs  of  bis  courage  and  prudence  during 
this  latter  embassy,  and  died  ambassador  extraordinary  iq 
Spain,  May  6,  1688,  after  having  been  viceroy  in  Ame- 
rica, 1660.' 

FEUQUIERES  (Anthony  de  Pas,  Marquis  of),  sod 
of  Isaac,  and  grandson  of  the  preceding  Manasses  de  Pasy 
was  born  in  1648,  but  did  not  greatly  signalize  himself  by 
his  military  talents  till  be  was  forty  years  old,  when,  in  Ger- 
many, be  performed  so  extraordinary  services,  at  the  head 
of  only  1000  horse,  that  in  the  ensuing  year,  1689,  be  was 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  marescbaUde-camp.  He  then  dis- 
tinguished himself  greatly  in  Italy,  and  was  promoted  to 
be  a  lieutenant-general  in  1693,  in  which  capacity  hQ 
/served  till  bis  death  in  1711.  Before  his  death  he  wrotQ 
to  solicit  the  protection  of  Louis  XIV.  for  his  only  son,  and 
was  successful  in  his  application.  The  marquis  of  Feu- 
quieres was  an  excellent  officer,  of  great  theoretical  know* 
ledge,  but  of  a  severe  and  censorious  turn,  and  rendered 
not  tbe  less  so  by  being  disappointed  of  the  marescbart 
staff.  It  was  said  by  the  wits,  "  that  he  was  evidently  the 
boldest  man  in  Europe,  since  be  slept  among  100,000  of 
his  enemies,*'  meaning  his  soldiers,  with  whom  he  was  up 
favourite.  His  ^^  Memoirs,^  are  extant  in  4to,  and  in  four 
Tolumes  12mo.  They  contain  the  history  of  the  generals 
of  Louis  XIV.  and  except  that  the  author  sometimes  mis- 
represents, for  the  sake  of  censuring,  are  esteemed  as 
among  tbe  best  books  on  the  art  military.  The  clearness 
of  the  style,  the  variety  of  tbe  facts,  the  freedom  of  th^ 
reflections,  and  the  sagacity  of  the  obser\*ations,  render 
these  Memoirs  well  worthy  of  the  attention,  not  only  of 
oflicers,  but  of  all  enlightened  students  and  politicians.  * 

FEUTSKING  (John  Henry),  a  Lutheran  divine,  was 
born  in  the  duchy  of  Holstein,  in  1672.  After  an  useful 
elementary  education,  he  studied  philosophy  and  theology 
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mt  Rostock  and  M^ittemberg^  where  be  was  created  doctor, 
10  philosophy,  in  1692.  In  1697,  he  was  appointed  pastor 
and  superintendant  of  the  diocese  of  Jessen,  and  afterwards 
became  pastor  of  the  church  of  St  Bartholomew  at  Zerbst^ 
preacher  to  the  court,  confessor  and  ecclesiastical  coon* 
sellor,  and  superintendant  of  the  diocese  of  Zerbst,  in  An- 
halt  In  1709  he  was  appointed  professor  of  divinity,  and 
assessor  of  the  ecclesiastical  consistory  of  that  city.  At  the. 
same  time  he  preached  once  a  week  before  the  dectress  of 
£axony^  and  was  honoured  with  the  post  of  ecclesiastical 
counsellor  to  the  dulte  of  Saxe-Gotba.  His  last  appoint* 
ment  was  that  of  confessor  to  the  electress  of  Saxony,  lA 
1712,  an  office  that  he  enjoyed  but  a  few  months,  as  he 
died  in  1713,  when  only  forty-one  years  of  age.  His  works, 
enumerated  by  Moreri,  are  very  numerous,  and  chiefly  on 
theological  subjects,  but  are  now  little  known.' 

FEVARDENTIUS,  or  FEU-ARDENT  (Francis),  m 
Franciscan  friar,  was  bom  at  Coutances  in  Lower  Nor- 
mandy, in  1541  ;  and  might  have  inherited  a  large  estate^ 
had  he  addicted  himself  to  the  military  profession.  Bayle 
thinks  that  he  judged  rightly  of  himself  and  his  talents, 
and  obtained  a  much  greater  reputation  as  a  divine  than  as 
a  soldier.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  he  attained 
any  just  eminence.  Daille  observes,  that  ^'  he  deserved 
his  name  Feu-arderU  perfectly  well :  for  that  he  was  so  trans* 
ported  with  anger,  hatred,  and  fury,  as  to  be  seldom  in  his 
right  senses  ;''  and  he  certainly  was  as  fiery  a  zealot, 
and  as  bitter  a  persecutor,  as  the  protestants  ever  had» 
He  was  one  of  the  most  seditious  preachers  who  raised 
the  disturbances  against  Henry  III.  and  Henry  IV.  nor 
did  he  spare  evien  the  chief  of  the  leaguers,  when  he 
thought  him  guilty  of  something  that  might  prejudice 
the  cause  of  the  rebels.  He  wrote  commentaries  on 
some  books  of  scripture,  and  translated  some  works  of 
the  fathers  into  French.  He  published  at  Paris,  in  1576^ 
**  The  five  books  of  Irenseqs,*'  revised  and  corrected  in^ 
several  places  from  an  ancient  manuscript,  wit)i  an  addi* 
tion  of  five  entire  chapters,  which  were  in  his  manuscript 
at  the  end  of  the  fifth  book.  He  has  added  at  the  end  of 
each  chapter,  such. notes  as  he  thought  necessary  for  the 
better  understanding  of  his  author,  which  are  for  the  most 
jpart  useful  and  learned.    The  second  edition,  printed  a^ 
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Colo^  in  159«|  and  ftg^tf  in  \€%0,  tnd  at  Flarift  in  1039^ 
ia  better  tban  the  first,  as  it  cofitainA^be  Ore«k  passages  0t 
irenicBS  ^bkb  were  in  Epifibaiiia^  mA  some  otbeir  ait- 
cient  writers.  Feaardent  (lubHohed  also  ^otiie  books  of 
Aootroversjr,  which  the  catbolids  tbemselveft  own  to  bai^ 
been  written  with  too  much  pissl'>ti.  He  died  at  Paris  in 
3610,  and  before  his  death  H  aaid  t^  baVe  attained  a  mor# 
calm  and  chrifttian-lilte  temper.^ 

FEVRE  (Akne  lb).     See  DAClEIt 

FEVRE    (OUY   DB    SitUR   Dfi    LA   BOOEItlB),   Of  GtniH> 

Fabricius  BoDBRiAiii/8^  was  bord  of  Ik  AOble  ftailly  in  tb# 
territory  of  Boderie,  in  Lowei"  Normandy,  irt  IMl.  He 
acquired  great  knowledge  in  tb^  Oriental  langtiages,  and 
had,  with  his  brother  Nicholas,  the  principal  part  in  the 
edition  of  the  Polyglott  of  Antw^rp>  though  that  honour  ia 
usually  givfen  to  the  learned  Arias  Montanus.  Le  feitt 
was  secretary  to  the  duke  d'AIen^on^  brother  of  king 
Henry  IIL  and  composed  several  works  in  French,  terse 
•nd  prose,  bat  in  a  style  so  vulgar  And  cotifused,  that  none 
of  them  are  read.  He  died  1590.  Nicholas  le  Fevre  de 
}a  Boderie,  his  brother^  was  also  very  ingenious  ;  he  died 
after  1605.  Anthony  le  Fevre  de  la  Boderie,  another 
brother,  distinguished  himself  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV, 
lind  Loais  XIll.  by  his  skill  in  negociations,  and  his  em* 
bassies  to  Rome,  the  Low  Countries,  and  England,  wher6 
be  was  loaded  with  presents.  He  discovered  the  marechal 
de  Biron's  correspondence  at  Brussels^,  and  rendered  im- 
portant services  to  Henry  IV.  He  died  1615,  aged  sixty^ 
knd  teft  «  Trait*  de  la  Noblesse,  traduit  de  IMtalien  de 
Jean.Baptiste  Nenna,'*  printed  168S,  «vo.  His  «*  Letter* 
on  Negociations'*  were  published  1749,  5  vols.  12mo,  and 
be  is  also  supposed  to  have  been  among  the  authors  of  tlte 
•*  Catholicon.'*  He  married  the  sister  of  the  ibarquis  de 
Feu<)uferes,  governor  of  Verdun,  by  whom  he  h^d  two 
daagbters;  one  died  very  young,  the  other  marritfd  M. 
Arnauld  d'AndilK  1613,  who  by  her  obtained  the  estate  of 
Pompohne,  and  la  Briotte.* 

FEVRE  (James  le),  or  Jacobite  Faber,  Btapulensis, 
m  man  of  genius  and  learning,  was  born  at  Estaples,  in 
Ptcardy,  about  1440;  and  was  one  of  those  who  contri* 
buted  to  revive  polite  literature  in  the  university  of  Paris» 
He  became,  however,  auspected  of  Lutheranism,  and  was 
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obltg^d  to  give  way  to  the  ootrage  of  certain  ignorant 
eealots,  wlfo  suffered  him  not  to  rest  He  then  retired 
from  Paris  to  Meaux,  where  the  bishop  was  William  Bri- 
connet)  a  lover  of  the  sciences  and  learned  men ;  but  the 
persecution  raised  by  the  Franciscans  at  Meaux  obliging 
the  bishop,  against  his  inclination,  to  desert  Faber,  the 
latter  was  forced  to  retire  to  Blois,  and  from  thence  td 
Guienne.  Margaret  queen  of  Navarre,  sister  to  Francis  I. 
honoured  him  with  her  protection,  so  that  he  enjoyed  full 
liberty  at  Nerac  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1537, 
when  he  was  little  short  of  a  hundred. 

He  was  one  of  those,  who,  like  Erasmus,  though  they 
did  not  outwardly  depart  from  the  church  of  Rome,  and 
also  disapproved  in  some  things  the  conduct  of  those  who 
established  the  reformation  in  Germany,  yet  at  the  bottom 
were  inclined  to  a  change.  He  took  a  journey  to  Stras- 
burg,  by  the  queen  of  Navarre^s  order,  to  confer  with 
Bucer  and  Capito  concerning  the  reformation  of  the 
church.  Republished,  so  early  as  1512,  a  translation  of 
St  Paul's  epistles,  with  critical  notes  and  a  commentary, 
in  which  he  frequently  censures  the  Vulgat^.  He  pub- 
lished in  1522  similar  notes  and  commentary  upon  the 
other  parts  of  the  New  Testament.  Natalis  Bedda^  a  di- 
Tine  of  Paris,  censured  his  divinity,  as  well  as  that  of 
Erasmus ;  and  the  inquisitors  of  Rome  under  Clement  VIIT. 
put  his  commentary  on  the  whole  New  Testament  in  the 
catalogue  of  prohibited  books,  till  it  should  be  corrected 
and  purged  from  its  errors.  Father  Simon  has  passed  a 
judgment  on  this  work  of  faber's,  which  he  concludes  by 
observing,  that  ^^  he  ought  to  be  placed  among  the  most 
able  commentators  of  the  age.  But  Erasmus,  who  wrote 
at  the  same  time,  and  with  infinitely  more  politeness, 
greatly  lessened  his  reputation.  The  works  of  Faber  are 
no  longer  read  at  Paris;  whereas  those  of  Erasmus  are 
highly  esteemed  even  at  this  day." 

His  natural  moderation  left  him  when  he  wrote  against 
bis  friend  Erasmus,  and  the  quarrel  did  not  end  at  all  to 
his  advantage.  Faber,  was  angry  at  Erasmus,  it  is  said, 
because  he  had  not  adopted  ail  his  opinions  upon  certain 
passages  of  scrijpture,  when  he  published  his  notes  on  the 
New  Testament  He  theriefore  rudely  attacked  him,  and 
accused  himf  of  having  advanced  impious  notions.  Eras- 
mus defended  hindself ;  and  when  he  had  said  what  was 
Sufficient  jR>r  diat  purpose,  begged  of  his  adversary  the 
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continuance  of  bis  friendship,  assuring  him  tbi^  bft  had 
always  loved  and  esteemed  him.  The  letter  he  wrote  him 
on  this  occasion  is  dated  April  1517,  the  year  that  Luther 
began  to  preach.  Erasmus  was  very  sincere  in  his  profes- 
sions to  Faber;  and,  accordingly,  was  much  displeased 
with  the  compliments  which  he  received  from  his  friends 
on  his  victory,  desiring  them  not  to  change  their  opinion 
of  Faber  on  account  of  this  quarrel.  What  Erasmus  wrote 
on  this  head  to  Tonstal,  the  English  ambassador  at  Paris 
in  1517,  does  much  honour  both  to  himself  and  Faber. 
**  What  you  write  concerning  my  answer  to  Faber,  though 
I  know  you  wrote  it  with  a  most  friendly  intention,  yet 
gave  me  uneasiness  on  a  double  account ;  because  it  re- 
vives my  past  grief,  and  because  you  seem  on  this  occasiou 
to  speak  with  less  esteem  than  I  could  wish  of  Faber ;  a 
man  who  for  integrity  and  humanity  has  scarcely  his  equal 
among  thousands.  In  this  single  instance  only  has  he 
acted  unlike  himself;  in  attacking  a  friend,  who  deserved 
not  such  usage,  in  so  violent  a  manner.  But  what  man 
was  ever  wise  at  all  times?  And  I  wish  I  could  have  spared 
my  adversary :  but  now  I  am  afflicted  for  two  reasons ; 
both  because  I  am  constrained  to  engage  with  such  a  friend, 
and  because  I  perceive  some  to  think  less  candidly  of  Fa- 
ber, for  whom  it  is  my  earnest  desire  that  all  should  en- 
tertain the  utmost  esteem.**  These  liberal  sentiments  bad 
their  effect  on  Faber,  who  repented  of  bis  attack,  and  made 
no  reply. 

Some  very  singular  things  are  related  of  his  last  hours. 
.  Margaret  of  Navarre  was  very  fond  of  Faber,  and  visited 
him  often.  He  and  other  learned  men,  whose  conversa- 
tion greatly  pleased  the  queen,  dined  with  her  one  day ; 
when,  in  the  midst  of  the  entertainment,  Faber  began  to 
weep.  The  queen  asking  the  reason,  he  answered.  That 
the  enormity  of  his  sins  threw  him  into  grief;  not  that  be 
bad  ever  been  guilty  of  debaucheriei,  but  he  reckoned  it 
a  very  great  crii^e,  that  having  known  the  truth,  and  taught 
it  to  persons  who  had  sealed  it  with  their  blood,  he  bad 
had  the  weakness  to  keep  himself  in  a  place  of  refuge,  far 
from  the  countries  where  crowns  of  martyrdom  were  dis- 
tributed. The  queen,  who  was  eloquent,  comforted  him ; 
yet  be  was  found  dead  a  few  hours  after  going  to  bed, 
which,  considering  his  very  advanced  age,  was  not  very  ex- 
traordinary. He  wrote  several  works  In  divinity,  betides 
those  above-mentioned,   particularly  an  edition   of  the. 
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l^salter,  in  five  languages,.  Paris,  1509,  fol. ;  '<  Traitd  de 
Dupiici,  et  unica  Magdalena,'*  4to ;  "  Agones  martyrum 
mensis  Januarii/'  fol.  without  date  of  plac^  or  year,  but 
of  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  a  French  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible,  Antwerp,  1530,  fol.  very  scarce,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Emperor^s  Bible,  from  the  printer's 
name.  This  translation,  say  the  catholics,  was  the  foun- 
dation of  those  which  the  protestants  and  doctors  of  Louvain 
have  published.  ^ 

FEVRE  (James  le),  a  celebr^ited  doctor  of  the  Sor- 
bbnne,  archdeacon  of  Lisieux,  and  grand  vicar  of  Bourges^ 
was  born  at  Coutance,  of  a  family  which  produced  several 
persons  of  merit  and  learning.  He  gained  great  reputa- 
tion by  his  works,  which  are,  '^  Motifs  invincibies  pour 
convaincre  ceux  de  la  Religion  pretendue  Reform6e,*' 
12mo,  which,  like  all  his  works,  is  much  esteemed  by 
those  of  his  communion.  This  was  followed  by  some  pieces 
in  favour  of  the  '^  Motifs  invincibies,"  against  M.  Arnauld, 
who  had  attacked  some  parts  of  them ;  which  dispute  did: 
not,  however,  prevent  the  doctors  from  being  friend^.  He 
wrote  also,  1.  ^^  Nouvelle  Conference  avec  un  Ministre, 
toucbant  les  Causes  de  la  Separation  des  Protestans,*' 
1685.  2.  '^  Recueil  de  lout  ce  qui  s'est  fait  pour  et  centre 
les  Protestans  en  France,"  4to.  3.  "  Instructions  pour 
con6rmer  les  nouveaux  Convertis  dans  la  Foi  de  TEglise.'* 
4.  "  UAntt- Journal  des  Assemblies  de  Sorbonne :"  this 
work,  his  admirers  says,  is  full  of  wit  and  subtile  criticism^ 
He  published  also  a  new  edition  of  Domioico  Magrio'i 
work  "  on  the  Agreement  of  the  seeming  Contradictions 
in  Holy  Scripture,"  Paris,  1685,  12mo,  in  Latin,  &c.  He 
died  July  ),  1716,  at  Paris.* 

FEYRE  (John  Baptist  le),  of  Villebrune,  where  he 
was  bom  in  1732,  was  a  man  of  considerable  classical  . 
learning,  and  the  author  of  many  useful  translations  into 
the  French  language.  Of  his  personal  history  we  are  only 
told,  that  he  was  a  doctor  of  medicine,  professor  of  orien- 
tal languages  in  the  French  college,  one  of  the  forty  mem- 
bers of  the  French  academy,  and  keeper  of  the  national 
library,  in  which  he  succeeded  Chamfort.  He  was  not 
much  attached  to  the  principles  which  occasioned  th^ 
French  revolution,  and  was  proscribed  by  the  French  direc« 
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tory  for  hating  written  a  pamphlet  in  which  he  itoaiiitainef4 
<hat  France  ought  to  be  governed  by  a  single  chief.     After 
residing  occasionally  in  several  places,  he  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  natural  history  at  la  Cbarente ;  and  when  the  cen- 
tnX  school^  as .  it  was  called,  was  shut  up,  he  taught  ma- 
theroattcs  and  humanity  in  the  college.     Th^  last  ten  years 
of  his  life  were  spent  at  Angouleme,  where  he  died  Oct.  7, 
1809.     His  character  was  lively,  and  his  temper  sometimes 
impetuous  and  unguarded,   which  made  him  many  ene* 
Doies  in  the  literary  world.     He  was,  however,  a  man  of 
indefatigable  study,    and  was  a  roaster  of  fourteen  lan- 
guage^ ancient  and  modern.     His  reading  was  most  exten- 
tfire,  but  not  well  digested,   and  such  was  his   love  of 
variety,  that  he  seldom  adhered  to  any  one  subject  long 
enough  to  produce  a  work  in  which  it  was  completely  dis- 
cussed.    He  was,  however,  a  valuable  assistant  to  scholars 
employed  on  any  arduous  undertaking ;  and  among  others, 
is  said  to  have  contributed  to  the  two  editions  of  Strabo 
lately  printed  at  Utrecht  and  Oxford,  by  examining  manu- 
scripts for  the  editors.     Among  his  translations  are,  a  valu- 
able one  of  Atbenseus,  and  the  only  one  France  can  boast 
of  since  that  of  the  abb6  MaroUes  fell  into  disrepute.     He 
translated  also  Hippocrates^s  Aphorisms;  Epictetus;  Ce- 
bes*s  Table ;  "  Silius  Italicus,'*  of  whom  also  he  published 
an  edition   of  the  original,  in    1781,  containing  various 
readings  from  four  MSS.  and  from  Laver's  edition  of  147 If 
never  before  collated  by  any  editor.     Yet  in  this  be  is 
sometimes  rath  in  his  conjectures,  and  pettishly  intempe- 
rate in  noticing  his  predecessors.     Le  Fevre's  other  trans- 
lations are,  the  "  Memoirs  of  Ulloa,**  and  "  Cervantes's 
Tales,**  from  the   Spanish;  "  Carlfs  American.  Letters*' 
from  the  Italian  ;  Zimmerman  "  On  Experience,**  and  ou 
the    "  Epidemic    Dysentery,"    &c.    from   the    German ; 
"•*  Rosen*8  treatise  on  Infants,'*  from  the  Swedish ;  and  the 
works  of  Armstrong  and  Underwood  on  the  same  subject, 
from  the  English.     He  published  some  other  works  rela- 
tive to  the  arts,  sciences,  add  politics,  the  titles  of  which 
are  not  given  in  our  authority;  'and   lefk  complete,  or 
nearly  so,  a  translation  of  Aretaeus,  which  he  undertook  at  • 
the  request  of  the  School  of  health  of  Paris.  * 

FEVRE  (Nicolas  le),  or  Nicola  us  Faber,  a  very  in- 
genious, learned,  and  pious  man,  was  bom  at  Parisj  June  ^ 
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lS4iy  or  according  to  Perntttlt,  Joly  4^  1543 ;  tad  liberally 
educated  by  bis  oiotber,  bis  ^tber  dying  iu  his  infancy. 
During  tbe  course  of  bis  studiesi  as  be  was  cutting  a  pen^ 
a  piece  of  tbe  quill  flew  into  bis  eye,  and  gave  bim  such 
excessive  pain,  tiiat  bastily  lifting  up  bis  band  to  it,  be 
•truck  it  out  with  tbe  knife.  Having  fioisbed  bis  application 
to  tbe  languages,  he  was  sent  to  study  tbe  civil  law  at  Tbo« 
louse,  Padua,  and  Bologna.  He  did  notcooae  back  till  be 
bad  travelled  through  haly:  and  be  resided  eighteen 
months  in  Rome,  about  1571,  where  be  cultivated  a  friend»- 
jbip  with  Sigonius,  Muretus,  and  other  learned  men.  He 
there  acquired  his  taste  for  the  investigation  of  antiquities, 
and  brougbt  away  with  him  many  curiosities.  Upon  bis 
return  to  France,  he  applied  himself  wholly  to  letters,  and 
would  bear  no  mention  of  marriage.  His  mother  and  bro«- 
ther  dying  in  1581,  he  lived  with  Peter  Pitbceu^  witb 
whom  he  was  very  intimate;  and  having  no  occupation 
but  study,  be  employed  himself  in  reading  the  ancients, 
in  correcting  them  by  MSS.  of  which  he  bstd  a  great  num^ 
ber  in  bis  own  libraiy,  and  in  writing  notes  upon  them. 
He  labocu^  particularly  on  Seneca  tbe  rhetorician,  whom 
he  published  in  1587,  witb  a  learned  preface  and  notes,  an 
edition  wbicb  we  do  not  find  meoiioned  by  Dibdin  or 
Clarke.  He  applied  himself  also  to  studies  of  a  different 
kind,  to  the  mathematics  particularly;  in  which  be  sue* 
ceeded  so  well,  that  be  discovered  immediately  tbe  defect 
in  Scaliger's  demonstration  of  the  quadrature  of  tbe  circle. 
When  Henry  tbe  Fourth  of  France  became  at  length  tbe 
peaceable  possessor  of  tbe  crown,  be  appointed  Faber  pre* 
ceptoc  to  tbe  prince  of  Cond^.  During  this  important 
trust,  be  found  time  to  labour  upon  some  considerable 
works-;  and  composed  that  fine  preface  to  tbe  fragments 
of  Hilary,  in  which  be  discovered  so  many  important  facts 
relating  to  the  history  of  Ariaoism,  not  known  before. 
After  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  be  was  chosen,  by, the  queen, 
preceptor  to  Louis  XUI.  He  died  in  1611,  or  according 
to  Perrault,  Nov.  4,  1612, 

Though  be  laboured  intensely  all  bis  life,  be  was  one  of 
those  learned  men  who  are  not  ambitious  of  the  character 
of  author,  but  content  witb  studying  for  themselves  and 
their  friends. .  He  applied  himself  in  his  youth  to  tbe 
belles  lettre^  and  history,  which  be  never  neglected.  €ivil 
law,  philosophy,  and  morality,  were  afterwards  his  occu-^ 
pation :  and  at  tbe  latter  part  of  life,  be  spent  bis  time 
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chiefly  amcHig  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  As  he  kept  up 
a  coiTespondence  with  all  the  learned  of  Europe,  when 
he  heard  of  any  person  about  to  publish  an  author,  or  to 
€M)inpose  a  work  of  his  own,  he  was  ever  ready  to  assist 
him  with  MSS.  and  to  furnish  him  with  memoirs,  but  witii. 
out  suffering  any  mention  to  be  made  of  his  name,  though 
his  injunctions  upon  this  point  were  not  always  observed. 
His  own  works,  which  were  but  few,  were  collected  after 
his  death  by  John  le  Begue,  his  friend,  aM  printed  at 
Paris,  1614,  in  a  small  volume,  4to.  They  consist  of  bib<« 
lical  criticism,  questions  on  morals,  and  philological  pieces 
in  Latin  and  French, 

The  praises  bestowed  on  Nicols^  le  Fevre,  by  Baillet, 
and  almost  all  the  critics  of  the  time,  are  of  the  most 
exalted  kind ;  an  advantage  which  his  very  great  merits 
would  not  perhaps  have  gained,  had  they  not  been  en- 
hanced by  his  modesty.  He  was  admired  and  loved,  but 
not  feared.  Lipsius  pronounced  him  a  perfect  critic,^  al- 
most the  only  one  capable  of  correcting  and  polishing  the 
works  of  others;  and  whose  learning,  judgment,  and  dili- 
gence, knew  no  other  bounds  than  what  his  modesty  pre- 
scribed. Of  the  same  cast  are  the  eulogies  upon  him,  by 
Baronius,  ScoBvola  Samarthanus,  Sirmond,  Pitbceus,  Lip- 
sius, cardinal  Perron,  Isaac  Casaubon,  Scaliger,  Scioppius, 
and  others.  ^ 

FEVRE  (Tannegui  le),  or  Tanaquil  Faber,  a  very 
learned  man,  father  of  madame  Dacier,  was  born  at  Caen 
in  Normandy  in  1615.  His  father  determined  to  educate 
bim  to  learning,  at  the  desire  of  one  of  his  brothers,  who 
was  an  ecclesiastic,  and  who  promised  to  take  him  into  his 
house  under  his  own  care.  He  had  a  genius  for  music, 
and  early  became  accomplished  in  it :  but  bis  uncle  proved 
too  severe  a  preceptor  in  languages  ;  he  therefore  studied 
Latin  with  a  tutor  at  home,  and  acquired  the  knowledge  of 
Greek  by  his  own  efforts.  The  Jesuits  at  the  college  of 
La  Flecbe  were  desirous  to  detain  him  among  them,  and 
his  father  would  have  persuaded  him  to  take  orders,  but  b$ 
resisted  both.  Having  continued  some  years  in  Normandy, 
he  went  to  Paris;  wher^,  by  his  abilities,  learning,  and 
address,  he  gained  the  friendshijp  of  persons  of  the  highest ' 
^iistinction,  M.  de  Noyers  recommended  him  to  cardinal 
de  Richelieu,  who  settled  on  him  a  pension  of  2000  livres,^ 

1  IHipia,«Nioeroii,  fol*  V ll.-^Pernwlt  Let  HfOiiaM  lUuttrtf • 
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to  inspect  all  tlie  works  printed  at  the  Louvre.  The  car- 
dinal designed  to  have  made  him  principal  of  the  college 
which  he  was  about  to  erect  at  Richelieu,  and  to  settle  on 
him  a  farther  stipend :  but  he  died,  and  Mazarine,  who 
succeeded,  not  giving  the  same  encouragement  to  learning, 
'  the  Louvre  press  became  almost  useless,  and  Faber's  pen- 
sion was  very  ill  paid.  His  hopes  being  thus  at  an  end,  he 
quitted  his  employment;  yet  continued  some  years  at 
Paris,  pursuing  his  studies,  and  publishing  various  works. 
Some  years  after  he  declared  himself  a  protestant,  and 
])ecame  a  professor  in  the  university  of  Saumur;  which 
place  he  accepted,  preferably  to  the  professorship  of  Greek 
at  Nimeguen,  to  which  he  was  invited  at  the  same  time. 
His  great  merit  and  character  soon  drew  to  him  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  even  from  foreign  countries, 
numbers  of  scholars,  some  of  whom  boarded  at  bis  house. 
He  had  afterwards  a  contest  with  the  university  and  con- 
sistory of  Saumur,  on  account  of  having,  unguardedly  and 
absurdly,  asserted  in  one  of  his  works,  that  he  could  par- 
don Sappho*s  passion  for  those  of  her  own  sex,  since  it 
had  inspired  her  with  so  beautiful  an  ode  upon  that  subject. 
Upon  this  dispute  he  would  have  resigned  his  place,  if  he 
could  have  procured  one  elsewhere :  and  at  last,  in  1672, 
he  was  invited  upon  advantageous  terms  to  the  university  of 
Heidelberg,  to  which  he  was  preparing  to  remove,  whei| 
be  was  seized  with  a  fever,  of  which  be  died  Sept.  12„* 
1672.  He  left  a  son  of  his  own  name,  author  of  a  small 
tract  "De  futilitate  Poetices,''  printed  1697  in  12mo, 
who  was  a  minister  in  Holland,  and  afterwards  lived  in 
London,  then  went  to  Paris,  where  he  embraced  the  Ro- 
mish religion ;  and  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  was  the 
celebrated  madam  Dacier,  and  another  married  to  Paul 
Bauldri,  professor  at  Utrecht  Huet  tells,  that  ^<  he  had 
almost  persuaded  Faber  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  church 
of  Rome,"  from  which  he  had  formerly  deserted ;  "  and 
that  Faber  signified  to  him  his  resolution  to  do  so,  in  a 
letter  written  a  few  months  before  his  death,  which  pre- 
vented him  from  executing  his  design."  Voltaire,  if  he 
may  be  credited,  which  requires  no  small  degree  of  cau- 
tion, says  he  was  a  philosopher  rather  than  a  Hugonot,  and 
despised  the  Calvinists  though  he  lived  among  tbem. 

T.  le  Fevre  was  agreeable  in  his  person,  and  his  stature 
above  the  common  standard ;  but  a  little  stiff  in  his  beha* 
yionr.    He* was  good-naturedi  but  somewhevt  blunt  in  bis 
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coDTenation.  He  bad  a  strong  aversion  to  falteliood  andi 
loquacity.  H^  was  alwavs  very  elegant  in  bis  dress,  and 
so  expensive  in  tbis  article^  tbat  be  is  said  to  bave  seat 
constantly  to  England  for  wbole  boxes  of  gloves,  silk 
stockings,  &c.  and  to  Paris,  and  even  to  Eloine,  for  aU 
sorts  of  essences,  perfumes,  and  powders.  He  was  subjeot 
|o  sudden  starts  of  passion  in  bis  family,  wbicb,  bowever, 
were  soon  over.  His  books,  bis  children,  and  bis  gardes, 
^n  wbicb  be  cultivated  all  kiuds  of  flowers  bimself,  were  bis 
prdinary  diversions.     He  ate  and  slept  little. 

He  published,  K  "  Luciani  de  morte  Peregrini  Ubellus, 
puoi  notis,''  1653,  4to.  He  thought  tbis  the  best  of  Lu- 
qian^s  pieces ;  aud  bad  a  design  to  give  an  edition  of  all 
^is  works,  which,  however,  he  never  executed.  2.  *'  Dia^ 
tribe,  Flavii  Josephi  de  Jesu  Christo  testimonium  supposi- 
turn  esse,'*  1655,  8vo.  3.  <<  Luciani  Timon,''  with  a  Latiu 
.version  and  notes.  4.  '^  Epistolarum  pars  prima,*'  1659^ 
4to.  *^  Pars  secunda :  oui  accedunt  Arbtopbcmis  Coo- 
f;ionatrices,  Greece  &  Latine,  cum  notis,*'  1665,  4tQ. 
S.  ^^  Journal  du  Journal,  ou,  Censure  de  la  Censure^**  and 
afterwards,  6.  ^^  Seconde  Journaline;"  both  in  1666,  4ta 
7.  "  Abreg6  des  Vies  des  Poetes  Grecs,"  &c.  with  **  the 
marriage  of  Belpjiegor,  and  tbe  life  of  Theseus,  from 
Plutarch,"  1665,  in  12mo.  8.  "  Convivium  Xenopbontis.*' 
9.  ^^  Piatonis  Alcibiades  primus."  10.  <<  Plutarcbus  de 
Superstitione  ;*'  all  in  French  translations,  1666;  as  was 
tbe  year  after,  11.  <<  Aristippi  Vita  a  D,  Laertio."  This 
last  was  inserted  by  De  Sallengre,  in  bis  ^<  Manoirs  de 
Literature,"  tom.  ii.  p.  2.  In  the  same  volume  of  the  same 
work  was  published,  12.  <<  Methode  pour  commencer  les 
Lumanit^s  Grecques  et  Latines :"  translated  in  English,  and 
published  by  Phillips,  in  a  book  entitled  '^  A  compen- 
dious way  of  teaching  ancient  and  modern  languages,  for- 
merly practised  by  tbe  learned  Tanaquil  Faber,  in  the 
education  of  one  of  his  sons,  and  of  bis  daughter  the 
celebrated  .madam  Dacier.  To  wbicb  are  added,  some 
tracts  and  observations  on  tbe  same  subject  by  several  emi- 
nent men,  namely,  Roger  Ascham,  Richard  Car^w,  Miltoo» 
Locke,  ^c.  With  an  account  of  the  education  of  the 
dauphin,  by  Bossuet  bishop  of  Meaux,"  1723,  8vo.  13. 
^*  FabulsB  ex  Locmanis  Arabico-Latini^versibus  redditse,'* 
.1673,  12mo;  and  subjoined,  the  year  after,  to  the  first 
volume  of  the  second  edition  of  bis  "  Epistolae."  14.  He 
|iublisbed  notes  upoa  several  Qr^k  and  Latin  authors 
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pS  antiquity ;  namelj,  ApoUodoras,  I^n^nus,  Anacreoiiy 
Aristophanes,  iBlian,  Lucretius,  Pti^drus,  Virgil,  Horace^ 
Terence,  Eutropius,  Ju8|tin,  Dionysius  Periegetes,  aq^ 
others 

The  character  of  this  critid  has  been  very  variously. re* 
presented,     fiocbart  calls  him  a  man  excelleutiy  skilled  ia 
the  Latin  and  Greek  learning,  and  of  uncommon  sagacity 
••nd  penetration.     Tollius  tells  us,  that  he  was  a  person  of  ^ 
great  wit  and  pleasantry,  and  wonderfully  polished  by  ail 
the  elegance  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Jiterature.     Guy 
Patin,  in  a  letter  dated  at  Paris  Sept.  21,  1666,  gives  him 
the  character  of  an  excellent  person,  and  one  of  the  £rst  ran|c 
of  learned  men  of  that  age.     Nicholas  Heinsius  represents 
him  as  a  man  of  learning  and  genius,  but  somewhat  con* 
ceited.     Morhof  says,  that  be  **  was  very  learned,  a  good 
philologer,  well  skilled  in  the  Greek  language,  of  a  veij 
fine  and  enterprizing  genius,  who  from  bis  own  imaginar- 
.tion  made  a  great  many  alterations  in  authors,  though  desti-> 
tute  of  manuscripts ;  which  rashness,  however,  sometimes 
succeeded  very  well  with  him,  who  by  his  own  sagacity 
saw,  what  others  search  for  with  grekt  labour  in  manuscripts, 
iput  be  is  more  than  once  severely  animadverted  upon  by 
other  writers  on  account  of  his  presumption ;  for  be  fre- 
quently correcu  at  his  pleasure  corrupt  passages,  an4 
makes  prodigious  alterations  in  writers.     Many  of  his  con** 
jectures  are  contained  in  his  epistles,  of  which  there  are 
two  books,  in  which  he  es^plains  the  passages  of  the  an- 
cients contrary  to  the  opinion  of  every  body ;  though  be 
is  highly  to  be  valued  on  account  of  the  elegance  and 
acuteness  of  bis  genius/*     Morhof  also  applies  to  hio^ 
(he  line 

Deitruit^  IBiyficat,  mutat  quadrats  rotundis. 

Huet,  bishop  of  Avranches,  assures  us  that  our  author 
was  well  skilled  in  the  Greek  and  Roman,  and  all  the  an« 
cient  learning.  Niceron  observes,  that  *^  his  Latin  style  i^ 
fine  and  delicate,  without  any  points  or  affectation  ;  every 
thing  is  expressed  very  happily  in  it.  He  had  likewise  ^ 
good  gSoius  for  Greek  and  Latin  poetry ;  and  his  verse^ 
are  worthy  of  the  better  ages.  His  French  style  has  not 
the  graces  of  bis  Latin.  He  knew  well  enough  the  rules 
of  our  language,  but  he  did  not  truly  understand  the  true 

fenius  and  natural  propriety  of  it     As  be  lived  in  the 
'rgvhiQ^  thi^  isf  timMt  ou(  of  tb^  world,  be  wrote  more 
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•by  study  than  custom,  and  he  has  not  always  observed  the 
French  turn  and  idiom.     Besides,  he  spoiled  his  style  bj 
a  vicious  affectation,  endeavouring  to  mix  the  serious  of 
Balzac  with  the  humour  and  pleasantry  of  Voiture.     Not- 
'^ithstanding  these  defects,  what  he  has  written  in  our  lan- 
guage will  still  please  ;  and  if  his  translations  have  not  all 
the  elegance  possible,  they  support  themselves  by  their 
accuracy,  and  the  learned  remarks  which  accompany  them.*' 
Mr.  William  Baxter,  in  the  dedication  of  his  edition  of 
Anacreon,   styles  him  ^^  futilis  Gallus,"  and  affirms  that 
our  author  in  his  notes  upon  that  poet  every  where  trifles, 
and  with  all  his  self-conceit  and  vanity  has  shewn  himself 
absolutely  unfit  for  that  task.     In  another  place  he  writes 
thus :  **  Nugatur  etiam  Tanaquillus  Faber,  ut  solet  ;*•  and 
at  last  he  styles  him,  *^  Criticaster  Gallus."'     Some  modem 
critics  have  not  been  much  more  favourable  to  his  critical 
talents.' 

FEVRET  (Chaules),  an  eminent  French  civilian,  wai 
bom  at   Semur,   the  capital  of  Auxois,  Dec.    16,  1583. 
After  studying  at  Dijon,  Orleans,  and  other  places,  he 
was  received  as  an  advocate  of  parliament  in  1602,  when 
only  nineteen  years  old,  and  the  same  year  he  went  into 
Germany  to  attend  the  celebrated  Bongars,  who  was  sent 
•by  Henry  IV.  resident  from  France,  into  the  empire ;  but 
"soon  left  him,  to  study  the  law  at  Heidelberg,  where  the 
well-known  Godefi'oy  was  at  that  time  law-professor.  Gode- 
froy   paid    great   attention    to  Fevret,   who  was  recom- 
mended by  several  persons  of  quality :  he  received  him 
into  his  house,  and  caused  him  to  hold  public  disputations, 
which  he  did  with  great  applause.     In  1607,  Fevret  re- 
turned to  Dijon,  where  he  married  Mrs.  Anne  Brunet  of 
Beaulne,  by  whom  he  had  nineteen  children  ;  fourteen  of 
.^hich  they  brought  up  together  during  eight  years.     After 
his  wife's  death,  which  happened  in  1637,  he  very  whim^ 
sically  caused  his  bed  to  be  made  one  half  narrower,  and 
never  would  marry  again.     He  gained  great  reputation  at 
the  bar  at  Dijon ;  and  was  chosen  counsellor  to  the  three 
estates  of  the  province.     In  1629,  Lewis  the  Thirteenth 
being  come  to  Dijon  in  order  to  punish  a  popular  insur- 
Tection,  Fevret  was  cbo$en  to  petition  the  king  that  be 
would  graciously  be  pleased  to  pardon  the  guilty.     He 
(poke  for  all  the  corporations,  and  made  so  elegant  a  dis- 

•  Oen.  Diet— lloccrU--Nk}eioo,  voli,  UI.  and  Z^CkmuA,  BiU.  CorieiR.. 
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course,  thi^t  the  king  commanded  him  to  print  it,  and  to 
send  it  to  bim  ^t  Lyons.  His  majesty  then  pardoned  thei 
authors  of  the  sedition,  and  granted  to  Fevret  the  place  of 
coiinsellor  in  the  parliament  of  Dijon  ;  but  not  being  per- 
mitted to  employ  a  deputy,  be  refused  it,  because  he  would 
not  quit  his  profession  of  an  advocate,  and  contented  him- 
self with  the  posts  of  king's  counsellor  and  secretary  to 
the  court,  with  a  pension  of  900  livres.  He  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  this  insurrection,  which  was  published  some  time 
after.  As  he  was  frequently  sent  a  deputy  to  the  court, 
he  was  known  to  de  Morillac,  keeper  of  the  seals  of  France, 
who  honoured  bim  with  his  friendship.  As  early  as  1626 
and  1627,  Monsieur,  the  king's  brother,  had  chosen  him 
for  his  counsellor  in  ordinary  in  all  his  aflairs ;  and  the 
prinqe-  of  Cond^  had  made  him  intendant  of  his  house,  and 
of  his  affairs  in  Burgundy.  He  was  continued  in  the  same 
post  by  his  son  Louis  de  Bourbon  prince  of  Cond£  ;  and, 
during  the  life  of  these  two  princes,  he  was  honoured  with 
their  favour  in  a  distinguished  manner.  Frederic  Casimir, 
prince  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  and  his  consort  Amelia  An« 
twerpia,  bom  princess  of  Orange,  chose  him  also  their 
counsel  and  intendant  for  their  affairs  in  Burgundy.  He 
bad  an  extensive  correspondence  with  all  the  learned  ci« 
yilians  in  his  tiqie.     He  died  at  Dijon,  iu'  1661. 

He  published  in  1645,  a  small  Latin  treatise  entitled 
<*  De  claws  Fori  Burgundici  Oratorlbus,"  and  his  **  Trait6 
de  PAbus^'  in  1653,  which  last  celebrated  work  was  written 
at  the  solicitation  of  the  second  Lewis  de  Bourbon  prince 
of  Condd  He  enlarged  it  afterwards  by  one  half,  which 
occasioned  a  second  edition  of  it  after  his  deatb^^  in  I667. 
It  was  reprinted  a  third  time  ten  years  after ;  but  the  best 
edition  is  that  of  Lyons,  1736,  in  two  volumes,  folio.  He 
made  an  es^cellent  translation  of  Pibrac's  (See  Faur) 
Quatrains,  in  Latin  verses,  printed  at  Lyons,  1667,  witt^ 
a  commentary  under  this  title,  ^^  De  ofiiciis  vitie  humanss,^ 
aive,  in  Pibraci  Tetrasticha  Commentarius.**  Several  au^ 
thors  have  ihentioned  him  and  his  works  in  a  very  honour- 
able manner.  He -bad  a  son  Peter,  also  a  man  of  learning^ 
yfho  died  in  1706,  and  left  his  fiiie  library  to  the  Jesuitic 
of  Dijon,  with  funds  for  increasing  it.  In  1708,  a  cata-. 
logue  of  it  was  published  in  4to,  with  a  preface  by  father 
Ottdin.* 

1  ^ieo.  Diet— tlfoftrk-rrNlctroii,  TsU.  U.  an^  ^ 
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FEVRET  ©E  FoNTETTE  (Chakles  Marie),  great  grmnd- 
$on  of  the  former,  was  born  at  Dijon  in  1710,  and  edu^ 
cated  to  the  profession  of  the  law.  By  distinguishing  biin* 
jelf  in  some  great  causes,  he  obtained  a  pension  from  tba 
goTemment  He  laboured  for  several  years  in  the  publi- 
cation of  a  new  edition  of  Le  Long's  "  Bibliotb6que  Histo- 
rique  de  la  France/*  and  compiled  so  much  matter  as  to 
extend  that  work  from  a  single  volume  in  folio,  to  four 
vast  folios,  besides  a  &fth  containing  indexes,  &c.  At 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  in  1772,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  French  academy  of  Belles-lettres,  and  di- 
irector  of  the  university  of  Dijon.  He  was  a  man  pleasing 
in  society,  and  of  much  zeal,  both  literary  and  patriotic 
He  lived  to  see  only  two  volumes  of  his  edition  of  Le  Long 
published.    The  rest  were  edited  by  Barbeau  de  Bruyere.* 

FEYDEAU  (Matthew),  a  French  clergyman  of  the 
Jaosenist  party,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1616,  and  studied  in 
the  college  of  the  Sorbonne,  where  he  obtained  the  esteem 
of  persons  jof  all  ranks.  In  1645,  he  was  engaged  by  M. 
de  Bellegarde,  archbishop  of  Sens,  to  deliver  a  course  qf 
instructions  to  the  candidates  for  holy  orders  in  bis  diocese. 
He  obtaine(ji  some  preferment  in  the  chofcl^  and  com- 
posed severe^!  useful  books,  among  which  was  one  entitled 
*^  A  Catechisjn  on  Grace/^  which  was  afterwards  reprinted 
vrith  the  title  of  *^  Illustrations  of  certain  difficulties  re- 
specting Grace.**  This  work  was  condemned  by  a  decree 
of  the  inqpisit'ion  at  Rome,  which  M.  Fouquet,  attomeyT 

feaeral  of  the  parliament  at  Paris,  would  not  permit  to 
e  promulgated  in  that  city.  In  1656,  M,  Feydkau  was 
one  of  the  seventy *two  doctors  who  were  e3q>elled  by  the 
faculty  of  the  Sorbonne  for  refusing  to  subscribe  to  the 
.condemnation  of  M.  Arnauld  ;  and  on  this  account  h^  wa^ 
.obliged  to  relinquish  his  preferments.  After  this,  for  s^- 
veral  years,  he  lived  chiefly  in  retirement,  and, produced 
)iis  '^  Reflections  on  the  History  and  Harmony  of  the  Gos- 
pels,'* in  2  vols.  12mo;  a  work  which  has  gone  through 
jseveral  editions.  In  1665,  he  was  presented  by  the  bi- 
shop of  Aleth  with  a  prebend  in  his  diocese,  which  he  re- 
signed in  16€8,  in  order  to  undertake  the  cure  of  Vitri  le 
Fran9ois,  in  .Champagne,  which  after  seven  years  he  was 
f»bliged  togive  up,  in  consequence  of  the  persecutions  with 
vbich  his  party  was  harassed.     He  was  banished  to  Bourges, 
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in  1677  ;  and  afterwards  was  sent  to  Annonai  in  the  Vi^ 
vares,  where  he  died  Jaly  24,  1694.  He  published  many 
works  besides  those  above-mentioned,  and  left  behind  him 
many  others  that  have  not  yet  appeared,  particularly  ine« 
moirs  of  himself,  as  far  as  1678,  and  many  letters.  A  long 
Latin  epitaph,  engraved  on  his  tomb^  which  is  preserved 
by  Moreri,  was  written  by  a  religious  of  the  Celestine  . 
order.' 

FEYJOO  (Bbnedict  Jerom),  was  a  learned  physician 
of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict,  born  in  Spain,  who  died  in 
1765.     By  his  writings  many  have  thought  that  be  con- 
tribnted  as  much  towards  curing  the  mental  diseases  6f 
his  compatriots  and  reforming  the  vitiated  taste  of  his 
countrymen,   by  introducing  liberal  notions  in  medicine 
and  philosophy,  as  the  great  Michel  Cervantes  had  done 
those  of  a  preceding  age,  by  his  incomparable  history  of 
Don  Quixote.     In  the  *^  Teatro  Critieo,  sopra  los  Errores 
communes,^'  which  he  published  in  fourteen  volumes,  are 
many  severe  reflections  against  the  ignorance  of  themonks^ 
the  licentiousness  of  the  clergy,  ridiculous  privileges,  abuse 
of  pilgrimages,  exorcisms,  pretended  miracles,  &c.  &c.  by 
which  he  made  a  formidable  host  of  enemies,  and  would 
certainly  have  been  also  a  martyr,  had  the  numerous  calls 
of  vengeance  been  listened  to  by  those  in  power.     The 
learned  part  of  the  nation,  however,  undertook  his  de- 
fence, and  he  escaped  the  grasp  of  the  inquisition ;  and^ 
notwithstanding  the  freedom  he  had  taken  with  the  faculty^ 
the  medical  college  at  Seville  conferred  on  him  the  degree 
of  doctor,  and  honoured  him  with  a  seat  at  their  boar3« 
M.  Bourgoing  observes,  that  Dr.  Feyjoo,  or  Feijoo,  was 
one  of  those  writers  who  treated  this  conjectural  art  in  the 
most  rational  manner,  but  he  is  certainly  far  from  con- 
sistent,  and  sometiqies  lays'  down  a  doctrine  which  he  is 
obliged  afterwards  to  abandon.     A  considerable  part  of 
his  "  Teatro  Critieo*'  was  translated  into  French  by  D*Her- 
miriy,  in  12  vols,  l2mo;  and  several  of  his  Essays  hbve 
been  published  at  various  times  in  English,  the  largest 
eollection  of  which  is  entitled  ^*  Essays  or  Discourses,  se« 
leoted  from  the  works  of  Feyjoo,  and  translated  from  the 
Spanish,   by  John  Brett,  esq.'*  1780,  4  vols.  8to.     The 
best  are  those  on  subjects  of  morals  and  criticism.* 
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.  FICHARD  (John),  was  a  lawyer  of  Frankfort  on  ^0 
Maine,  and  syndic  of  that  town,  where  he  died  in  1581^ 
at  the  age  of  sixty-nine.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
works,  of  which  the  most  famous  was  his  ^*  Virorum  qui 
auperiori  nostroque  s»culo  eruditione  et  doctrina  illuatres 
atque  memorabiles  fuerunt.  Vita,'*  Francfort,  1536,  4to, 
a  work  of  so  great  rarity,  that  some  bibliographers  have 
doubted  its  existence.  He  afterviards  published,  2.  **  Vitas 
recentiorum  jurisconsultorum,"  Padua,  1565,  4to,  of  which 
Clement  notices  a  prior  edition  in  1537.  3.  *^  Onomas- 
ticon  philosophico-medico  synonymum,'*  1574.  4.  *' De 
Cautelis,^^  1577.     5.  <<  Concilium  Matrimoniale/*  1580.' 

FICHET  (Alexai^er),  a  man  of  considerable  learning, 
was  born  about  1589,  and  becoming  a  Jesuit,  was  ap- 
pointed prx>fessor  of  classics  and  rhetoric  in  the  college  of 
the  Trinity  at  Lyon&  The  time  of  his  death  is  not  dsen- 
tioaed.  He  is  known  principally  for  an  edition  of  the 
whole  body  of  poets,  which  he  corrected  and  published 
under  the  title  of  <'  Chorus  Poetarum,"  Lyons,  1616,  add^^ 
ing  several  pieces  of  the  lower  empire,  an  ample  index, 
and  a  ^*  Musaeum  rhetoricum  et  poeticum,"  which  seems 
to  be  a  collection  of  the  beauties  of  the  poets.  He  pub- 
lished also,  ^^  Arcana  studiorum  omnium  methodus,  et 
bibliotheca  scientiarum,"  Lyons,  1648,  8vo,  reprinted  by 
Fabricius  in  17 lO,  with  additions;  ^*  Favus  Patrum,^'  a 
collection  of  the  thoughts  of  the  fathers,  in  12mo,  above 
1000  pages,  and  some  other  works.' 

FICHET,  or  FISCHET  (William),  was  an  eminent 
prior,  and  doctor  of  the  Sorboune  in  1454,  and  rector  of 
the  university  of  Paris  in  1467,  who  taught  rhetoric,  phi* 
losophy,  and  divinity,  with  great  reputation.  He  opposed 
the  plan  formed  by  Louis  XI.  of  arming  the  scholars,  and 
was  entrusted  with  several  commissions  of  importance. 
Ficbet  went  to  Rome  with  cardinal  Bessarion,  who  dedi-  ' 
cated  bis  orations  to  him  in  1470,  and  he  was  well  received 
by  pope  .Sixtus  IV.  and  appointed  his  chamberlain.  We 
have  a  work  of  his  on  **  Rhetoric,^*  and  some  *'  Epistles," 
written  in  very  elegant  language  for  that  age,  printed  at 
the  Sorbonne,  1471,  4to,  and  which  has  been  sold  as  high 
as  50/.  It  was  Fichet,  who  with  his  friend  John  de  ia 
Pierre,  brought  Martin  Crantz,  Ulric  Gering,  and  Michael 
Friburger,  from  Germany  to  the  Sorbonne,  in  order  to  in- 
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tcoduce  printing  in  France;  and  Fichet's  works  above  men** 
tioned  were  among  the  first  they  produced.  * 

FICINUS  (Marsiuus),  a  learned  Italian,  and  the  reviver 
.  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  in  the  West,  wds  born  at  Flo- 
rence in  1433,  where  his  father  was  physician  to  Cosmo  de 
Medici,  and  sent  his  son  to  pursue  that  study  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Bologna.  Marsilius  obeyed  him  with  some  re- 
luctance, but  having  made  a  short  trip  from  Bologna  to 
Florence,  his  father  took  him  with  him  on  a  visit  to  Coimo 
de  Medicis,  which  gave  a  new  turn  to  his  life  and  studies* 
Cosmo  was  so  charmed  by  his  appearance  and  his  spirited 
answers,  that  from  that  moment,  although  Marsilius  was 
at  this  time  merely  a  youth,  he  destined  him  to  be  the 
Pfincipal  of  the  Platonic  school  which  he  was  about  to  form. 
With  this  view  he  brought  him  to  reside  with  him,  snperin- 
tended  his  studies,  and  treated  him  with  so  much  kind* 
ness,  that  Marsilius  regarded  him  ever  after  as  a  second 

{parent.     He  made  such  rapid  progress  in  the  study  of  phil- 
osophy, that  he  was  only  twenty-three  years  old,  when  be 
wrote  his  four  books  of  the  Institutions  of  Plato.     Cosmo>. 
and  the  learned  Landino,  to  whom  he  shewed  the  manu-^ 
script,  highly  applauded  his  labours,  but  advised  him  to, 
learn  Greek  before  he  should  publish  them.     This  he  ac-  / 
cordingly  studied  with  his  usual  ardour,  and  gave  the  first 
proof  of  the  progress  he  had  made  by  translating  the  hymns 
of  Orpheus  into  Latin.     Reaciing  about  the  same  time  in 
Plato  that  heaven  had  bestowed  music  on  man  in  order  to 
calm  his  passions,  he  learned  that  science  also,  and  amused 
himself  with  chanting  the  hymns  of  Orpheus,  accompany, 
ing  himself  with  a  lyre  resembling  that  of  the  Greeks.    He 
translated  afterwards  the  book  ou  the  origin  of  the  world 
attributed  to  Mercurius  Trismegistus,  and  having  presented, 
these  first-fruits  of  his  Greek  studies  to  his  patron,  Cosmo 
rewarded  him  with  a  grant  of  some  land  at  Careggi,  near 
Florence,  and  with  a  house  in  the  city,  and  some  very  mag* 
nificent  manuscripts  of  Plato  and  Plotinus. 

Marsilius  now  undertook  the  entire  translation  of  Plato, 
which  he  completed  in  five  years,  and  was  then  in  his 
thirty-fifth  year.  Cosmo  was  now  dead,  but  his  son  Peter 
who  succeeded  him,  had  the  same  friendship  and  esteem 
for  our  author,  and  it  was  by  his  orders  that  he  published, 
bis  translation,  and  lectured  ou  the  works  of  Plato  at  Flo* 
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renc^  to  an  andirace  compost  of  the  emittent  schotan  of 
Europe  who  were  most  conrersant  in  ancient  philodopfay. 
Lorenzo  also  extended  his  patronage  to  Marsilius,  who 
having  taken  priest's  orders  in  his  forty-second  y^r  (1475)9 
Lorenzo  bestowed  sereral  benefices  on  him,  which  rendered 
him  easy  in  his  circumstances.  More  he  never  wished^ 
and  when,  by  Lorenzo^s  bounty,  he  had  attained  this  com* 
petency,  he  made  over  his  patrimony  to  his  relations.  Hif^ 
lime  wfts  now  divided  between  his  ecclesiastical  duties  and 
his  philosophical  studies.  His  life  was  exemplary,  and  hiar 
ttemper  amiable.  He  loved  retirement,  especially  at  bis 
country-seat,  where  he  enjoyed  the  conversation  of  a  few 
IHends.  Although  his  constitution  was  weak,  and  he  was 
frequently  a  sufierer  by  disease,  his  ardour  of  study  never 
sbated*  The  pleasure  he  felt  in  his  retirement,  bis  con- 
tented disposition,  and  his  respect  for  the  Medici  family, 
made  him  refuse  some  great  offers  made  by  pope  Sixtus 
IV.  and  by  Matthias  Corvinus,  king  of  Hungary.  He  died 
«t  the  age  of  sixty-six  in  1499. 

As  a  philosopher,  much  cannot  now  be  said  in  f&vour  of 
Ficinus,  and  the  high  encomiums  to  which  he  appeared 
entitled  in  the  fifteenth  century,  will  not  all  bear  the  test 
of  modem  criticism.  His  works  afford  abundant  proofs 
how  deeply  he  was  influenced  by  the  reveries  of  judicial 
Astrology.  His  principal  waqt  was  vigour  and  accuracy  of 
judgment,  with  which  if  he  bad  been  furnished,  he  would 
have  avoided  the  superstitious  attachment  manifested  by 
bim  to  the  *^  Platonismus  Alexandrinus,**  than  which,  Bruc- 
ker  observes,  no  philosophical  reveries  could  possibly  be 
more  ridiculous ;  and  he  would  have  evinced  more  sagacity 
in  detecting  the  sophisms  of  this  sect  He  was  devoid  also 
of  the  more  splendid  and  exterior  graces  of  a  well  culti- 
i^ted  understanding;  bis  style  is  pronounced  inelegant, 
and  his  language  confused.  He  was  a  Platonist  even  in 
bis  correspondence,  and  some  of  his  letters  are  enigmatical 
and  mysterious.  Brucker  also  accuses  him  of  being  pf  a 
timid  and  servile  spirit,  which  would  haturally  lead  him  to 
accommodate  his  version  to  the  judgment  of  his  patron. 
He  entertained  the  notion  which  prevailed  among  the 
Christian  fathers,  that  the  doctrine  of  Plato  was,  in  some 
sort,  of  divine  origin,  and  might  be  fairly  construed  into  a 
I^erfect  agreement  with  that  of  divine  revelation.  From 
these  causes,  Ficinus  is  very  far  from  adhering  with  strict- 
aess  to  hb  authof  s  mealnng ,  in  many  instances  he  rather 
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expresses  his  own  conceptions  than  those  of  Ptato,  and 
•often  gives  his  interpretation  a  bias  towards  the  A lexan*. 
drian  or  Christian  doctrine,  for  which  he  has  no  sufficient 
authority  in  the  original.  On  the  whole,  Brucker  is  of 
opinion,  that  Ficinus  was  rather  an  industriou^s  than  a  judi* 
cious  iranslator,  and  that  his  version  of  Plato  should  be 
read  with  caution.  The  chief  part  of  his  works  are  con- 
tained in  the  Paris  edition  of  1641,  in  2  vols,  folio,  amongst 
which  those  of  most  merit  are  the  versions  of  Plato  and 
Piotinus.  Of  some  of  his  works  there  are  very  early  edi« 
tions,  now  of  great  rarity.  * 

FICORON I  (Francis),  a  famous  Roman  medallist,  an« 
tiquary,  and  Cicerone,  was  born  in  1664,  at  Lugano,  and 
died  in  1747.  Ofhis  personal  hbtbry,  our  authority  furnishes 
no  other  particulars  than  that  he  was  a  disciple  of  J.  P.  Bel- 
lori.  He  was,  however,  the  author  of  many  works  on  sub«- 
jects  of  classical  antiquities,  written  in  the  Italian  language, 
particularly  *^  Avertimenti  delle  Medaglie  antiche,  men- 
tioned by  Menckenius,  and  written  about  1694.  2.  ''Os-* 
servazioni  sopra  rantichitcl  di  Roma  descritte  nel  Diario 
Ilalico  del  Montfaucon,"  &c.  1709.  3.  '<  Delia  BoUa 
d'oro  de'  FanciuUi  nobili  Romani,"  &c.  1732.  4.  <<  De' 
Tali  ed  ahro  Strumenti  lusori  degli  auticbi  Romani,"  1734. 
5.  <^  Le  Maschere  Sceniche  e  figure  Comiche  de*  auticbi 
Romani,*'  1736.  (This  is  illustrated  with  engravings  from 
ancient  gems,  cameos,  marbles,  and  bronzes,  upon  nearly 
100  plates  well  executed,  is  replete  with  erudition  on 
the  subject,  and  is  at  once  curious,  amusing,  and  instruc- 
tive. It  is  peculiarly  connected  with  dancing,  saltation, 
comic  scenes,  and  the  musical  declamation  and  melody  of 
the  ancienU.)  6.  "  Piombt  antichi,"  1740 : — ^all  published 
at  Rome.  The  two  latter  were  translated  into  Latin,  the 
first  entitled  *^  De  Larvis  Scenicis  et  figuris  comicis  anti- 
quorum  Romanorum,*'  1750.  The  second  ^<  De  Plumbeis 
antiquorum  numismatibus,  tarn  sacris  quam  profanis,*'  1750, 
both  by  Dominions  Cantagallius,  whose  real  name,  Winckel- 
man  teems  to  say,  was  Archangelo  Contucci.  He  wrote 
alsa,  7.  ^'  Le  Vestigia  e  lUgrita  di  Roma  antica,  richercate 
et  spiegate,*'  1744 ;  a  second  book  entitled  *'  La  Singo- 
lariti  di  Roma  moderna,*^  and  some  other  tr^ts. '  '■" 

1  Guingott^  Hitt  Lit  d'lUlie.— Orastw«ll*t  Politiao.— Sobelborn's  AukbdU 
tatet  Litterarin.— Nioeron,  Yoli.  V.  and  X.^^Brticker.— dement  Bibl.  Cuxieute. 
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FIDAUZA.     See  BONA  VENTURE.    ' 

FIDDES  (RrcH^RD),  an  English  divine,  and  laborious 
writer,  w^s  bom  of  reputable  panents,  at  Hunmanby  trear 
Scarborough  in  Yorkshire  in  1671.  In  bis  education  he 
^as  itiuch  encouraged  by  his  uncle  the  rev.  Mr.  Fidd^  of 
Brightwell  in  Oxfordshire,  who  was  as  a  father  to  him. 
Aftei'  being  instructed  at  a  private  school  at  Wickham  in 
that  neighbourhood,  he  was  admitted  qf  Corpus  Christ?, 
and  then  of  University  college,  in  Oxford ;  where  by  bis 
-parts  and  addr^s  he  gained  many  friends.  He  did  not, 
however,  continue  there  ;  but,'  after  taking  a  bachelor  of 
arts  degree  in  1693,  returned  to  bis  relations,  and  married, 
in  the  same  year,  Mre.  Jane  Anderson,  a  lady  of  good 
family  and  fortune.  In  1694,  he  was  ordained  priest  by 
Dr.  Sharp,  archbishop  o£  York ;  and  not  long  after,  pre- 
sented to  the  rectory  of  Halsham  in  that  county,  of  about 
•90/.  per  annum.  Halsham,  being  situated  in  a  marsh, 
proved  the  occasion  of  much  ill  health  to  Fiddes  and  his 
-family;  ainl  he  had  the  misfortune,  while  there,  to  be  sod- 
'denly  so  deprived  of  his  speech,  as  never  after  to  be  able 
to  uMter  words  very  articulately,  unless  his  organs  were 
strei^thBned  with  two  or  three  glasses  of  wine,  which,  as 
he  was  a  man  of  great  temperance,  was  to  him  an  excess. 
His  diocesan^  however,  dispensed  with  his  residence  upon 
'his  benefice  for  the  future;  on  which  he  removed  to  Wick- 
hstm,  and  continued  there  some  months.  Being  no  longer 
able  to  display  his  talents  in  preaching,  which  before  were 
xonfessedly  great,  and  having  a  numerous  family,  he  re- 
;aolved  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  writing.  For  this  pur- 
pose, he  went  to  London  in  1712;  and,  by  the  favour  of 
dean  Swift)  was  introduced  to  the  earl  of  Oxford,  who  re- 
ceived him  kindly,  and  made  him  one  of  his  chaplains. 
The  dean  had  a  greaCestdem  for  Fiddes,  and  recommended 
his  cause  witbthe  warmth  and  sincerity  of  a  friend.  The 
^one^n  soon  after  appointed  him  chaplain  to  the  garrison  at 
'Hull,  and  would  probably  have  provided  handsomely  for 
him,  bad  not  death  prevented  her.  Losing  his  patrons 
u  )on  the  change  of  the  ministry  in  1714,  helost^the  above 
1X1  ^ntioned  chapluinship ;  and  the  expences  of  his  family 
9  creasing,  as  his  ability  to  supply  them  lessened,  he  was 
obliged  to  apply  himself  to  writing  with  greater  assiduity 
than  ever.  Yet  he  continued  in  high  esteem  with  contem- 
porary writers,  especially  those  of  his  own  party  ;  and  was 
encouraged  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  those 
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times.  By  the  generosity  of  his  friend  and  relation  Dr. 
Badcliflfe,  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  diploma,  Feb.  1,  1713,  and  in  1718  be  was 
honoured  by  the  university  of  Oxford  wiih  that  of  doctor, 
in  consideration  of  bis  abilities  as  a  writer.  He  di^d  at  tlie 
hpuse  of  his  friend  Anstis  at  Putney,  in  172i,  aged  fifty- 
lour  years,  leaving  behind  him  a  family  consisting  of  a  wife 
and  six  children.  His  eldest  daughter  was  married  to  the 
rev.  Mr.  Barcroft,  curate  of  St.  George's,  Hanover-square^ 
lyho  abridged  Taylor's  "  Ductor  Dubiuntium."  Dr.  Fiddes 
was  buried  in  Fulham  churchyard,  near  the  remains  of 
bishop  Compton,  to  whom  he  had  been  much  obliged. 

His  first  publication  appears  to  have  been,   1.  ^'  A  pre- 
fatory Epistle  concerning  some  Remarks  to  be  published 
on  Homer's  Iliad  :  occasioned  by  the  proposals  of  Mr.  Pope 
towards  a  new  English  version  of  that  poem,  1714,"  l2mo. 
it  is  addressed  to  Dr.  Swift.     It  would  seem  to  have  been 
bis  intention  to  write  a  kind  of  moral  commentary  upon 
Homer;  but,  probably  for  want  of  encouragement,  this  never 
appeared.     Tiie  first  work  by  which  he  distinguished  him- 
self in  any  considerable  degree,  was,  2.  "  Tbeologia  Spe- 
culatiya :  or  the  first  part  of  a  body  of  divinity  under  that 
tiiJe,  wherein  are  explained,  the.  principles  of  Natural  and 
Bevealed  Religion,  1718,"  folio.     This  met  with  a  favour- 
able reception  from  the  public:  yet  when  Stackhouse,  a 
man  ^certafhly  not  of  much  higher  talents,  afterwards  exe- 
cuted a  work  of  a  similar  nature,  he  endeavoured  to  de- 
preciate the  labours  of  his  predecessor..    Dr.  tiddes's  se- 
cond part  is  entitled  ^^  Tbeologia  Practica,  wherein  are 
explaii^ed  the  duties  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion ;" 
and  was  published  in  1720,  folio.     The  same  year  also  be 
published  in  folio^  3.  **  Fifty-two  practical  Discourses  on 
several  subjects,  six  of  which  were  never  before  printed." 
These,  as  well  as  his  Body  of  Divinity,  were  published  by 
a  subscription,  which  was  liberally  encouraged  at  Oxford. 
But  the  work  which  gained  him  the  most  friends,  and  most 
enemies,  was,  4,  "  The  Life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  1724," 
in' folio,  dedicated  to  the  chancellors,   vice-chancellors, 
doctors,  and  other  members  of  the  two  universities ;  and 
encouraged  by  a  large  subscription.  This  work  was  attacked 
with  great  severity  in  "  The  London  Journal,"  and  the  au- 
thor charged  him  with  being  a  papist ;  who  repelled  this 
accusation  in,  5.  *^  An  Answer  to  Britannicus,  compiler  of 
the  London  Journal,  1725,"  in  two  letters^  in  the  first  of 
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wbicb  be  endeavours  to  obviate  tbe  cbarge  of  popery  ;  in' 
tfae  second,  to  show  bis  impartiality  in  tbe  life  of  this  car- 
dinal. Dr.  Knight,  in  tbe  '^  Life  of  Erasmus/*  published  a 
little  after  our  author's  death,  attacked  him  in  the  severest 
terms,  accusing  him  of  Speaking  irreverently  of  Erasmus, 
♦•  probably,'*  says  he,  "because  he  had  by  his  writings  fa- 
voured the  reformation." — Dr.  Fiddes,  he  says,  vilifies  the 
reformation,  depreciates  the  instruments  of  it,  and  pal- 
liates the  absurdities  of  the  Romish  church.  He  declares 
also  that  the  life  was  written  at  the  solicitation  of  bishop 
Atterbury,  on  the  occasion  of  the  dispute  in  which  he  was 
then  engaged  with  archbishop  Wake :  and  that  Atterbuiy 
supplied  him  with  materials,  suggested  matter  and  method, 
entertained  him  at  his  deanery,  procured  him  subscribers, 
and  "  laid  the  whole  {dan  for  forming  such  a  life  af  might 
blacken  tbe  reformation,  cast  lighter  colours  upon  popery, 
and  even  make  way  for  a  popish  pretender.*'  Fiddes,  in- 
deed, had  given  occasion  for  part  of  this  surmise,  by  saying, 
that  "  a  very  learned  prelate  generously  offered  to  let  mo 
compile  the  life  of  cardinal  Wolsey  in  his  house.*'  Sus- 
picion was  likewise  heightened  by  the  eulogium  he  made 
on  Atterbury,  a  little  before  hi^  deprivation.  Though  it 
may  be  difficult  to  determine  how  far  this  author  was  at 
the  bottom  an  enemy  to  the  reformation,  yet  in  his  Life  of 
Wolsey,  his  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  ancient  religion 
are  unquestionably  strong,  and  in  these  he  shared  with 
some  contemporaries  of  no  inconsiderable  fame.  As  a  col- 
lection of  facts,  however,  the  work  is  highly  valuable,  and 
he  has  the  merit  (whatever  that  may  be  esteemed)  (tf  placing 
the  life  and  character  of  Wolsey  ui  a  more  just  light  than 
any  preceding  writer.  As  the  munificent  founder  of  Christ 
church,  he  could  not  avoid  a  certain  reverence  for  Wolsey, 
nor,  if  Atterbury  assisted  him,  can  we  wonder  at  that  pre- 
late's disposition  to  think  well  of  so  great  a  benefactor  to 
learning,  who  would  have  proved  a  still  greater  benefactor, 
had  he  not  been  sacrificed  to  the  avarice  and  caprice  of 
his  royal  master. 

The  great  encoufagement  which  the  life  of  Wolsey  ob- 
tained, prompted  Fiddes  to  undertake  the  lives  of  sir  Tho- 
mas More  and  bishop  Fisher:  but  when  he  bad  gone  through 
a  great  part  of  this  work,  he  lost  his  manuscript*.     He 

•  An  ailTert'MtDeiit  wa«  publnhed,  Barcntf^,  bit  8m-4n-lafr,  offf  ring  «  re- 
bnt  tr^thoiit  effect,  a  little  afiter  the  ward  to  any  person  who  coild  produce 
^octiM^  death,  by  the  reverend  Mr.     the  inamiscript.    Id  the  proposal*  for 
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published,  6.  ^'  A  general  treatise  of  Morality,'  formed  upon 
the  principles  of  Natural  Reason  only ;  with  a  preface  in 
answer  to  two  essays  lately  published  in  the  Fable  of  the 
Beesi  and  some  incidental  remarks  upon  an  Inquiry  con- 
cerning Virtue,  by  the  right  honourable  Anthony  earl  of 
Shaftesbury/'  1724,  8vo.  In  bis  preface,  he  defends  some 
opinions  of  Shaftesbury  against  the  author  of  the  ^^  Search 
into  the  Nature  of  Society  ;"  and  afterwards  vindicates  Dr.  . 
Radcliffe  from  the  aspersions  of  the  same  author,  on  ac- 
count of  his  benefaction^  to  the  university  of  Oxford.  7« 
f^  A  Preparative  to  the  Lord's  Supper.**  8.  "  A  Letter  in 
answer  to  one  from  a  Freethinker^  occasioned  by  the  late 
duke  of  Buckingham's  epitaph :  wherein  certain  passages 
in  it  that  have  been  thought  exceptionable  are  vindicated^ 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's  immortality  asserted.  To 
whicb  is  pr»  fixed,  a  version  of  the  epitaph,  agreeably  to  the 
explication  given  of  it  in  the  Answer ;"  in  1721,  8vo.  The 
epitaph  and  version,  which  are  here  subjoined,  will  satisfy 
the  reader  that  Fiddes  misunderstood  it,  without  being  at 
the  trouble  to  read  his  pamphlet : 

.  **  Pro  Rege  ssepe,  pro  Repoblica  semper. 

Dubius,  non  improbus  vixi. 

Incertui  morior^  sed  inturbatu?. 

Humanum  est  errare,  &  nescire. 

Christum  adveneror,  Deo  confido, 

Omnipotenti^  benevoientissimo. 

Ens  £ntium>^  miserere  mei.** 

**  Much  for  the  prerogative,  ever  for  my  country. 

I  lived  irregular,  not  profligate. 

Though  going  to  a  state  unknown,  I  die  resigned. 

Frailty  and  Ignorance  attend  on  human  life. 

Religiously  I  worship  Christ,  in  God  confide,  • 

Almighty,  and  most  merciful. 

O  thou  principle  of  all  Beings,  and  first  of 

Causes,  have  compassion  on  me.*' 

tliii  undertaking,  it  U  said,  **  that  the  time  wherein  Uiey  flourished,  both  in 

oompiler  of  cerdinal   Wubey*!  Life,  respect  to  the  political  aiid  ecdesiatti* 

baring  in  tbe  pro^reas  wf  that  work,  cat  state  of  affairs.*'    These  two  Liv«s 

met  with  several  curions  memoirs  re-  were  to  majpe  about  1^  sheets  in  a 

latiag  to  tbe  character  aod  coadoot  of  large  letter ;  and  the  first  four  sheeta^ 

•ir  Thomas  More,  sometime  chaoceltor  which  are  in  the  hands,  of  one  of  the 

•f  England,  and  John  Fisher  bishop  of  doctor's  intimate  friends,  are  written 

Rochester,   contemporaries    %rith  the  in  •  style  suitable  to  the  dignity  cf 

cardinal,  hnth  been  advised  to  publish  history;  and  shew  that,  be  had  not 

the  Lives  of  those  two  gnsat  mco ;  and  been  sparing  in  his  researches.    The 

doth  accordingly  propose  to  publish  late  Mr.  Olditworth,  who  had  seen  tke 

them  in  Michaelmas  term  1735,  upon  manuscript  in    question,   offered   to 

A  prospect  that  an  attempt  of  tb^  kind  complete  the  two  -Lives,  in  ca^  they 

may  be  of  some  service,  towards  a  should  be  fouii^.    Life  in  ^co.  Diet, 
better  Ulttfitratlon  of  the  history  of  Um 
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Dr.  Fiddes  was  an  ingenious,  but  not  a  very  learned  man! 
He  bad  so  bappy  a  memory,  that  be  retained  every  tbing 
he  read,  and  never  made  use  of  notes  in  preaching.  He 
was  far  from  being  a  nervous  writer,  abounding  in  matter, 
but  was  prolix  and  tedious,  for  which  it  has  been  offered  as 
an  apology  that  bis  necessities  did  not  allow  him  time  to 
contract  his  thoughts  into  a  narrower  compass.  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose,  that  be  was  sincere  in  his  professions 
concerning  the  hierarchy;  and  as  reasonable  to  suppose, 
that  he  had  no  affection  for  popery.  In  his  Life  in  the  Ge- 
neral Dictionary,  is  a  letter  from  him  to  a  protestant  lady, 
to  dissuade  her  from  turning  Roman  catholic,  which  sets 
this  question  at  rest.  His  misfortunes,  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  were  chiefly  owing  to  bis  strong  attachment  to 
a  party.  His  application  to  his  studies  was  so  intense,  that 
be  would  frequently  pass  whole  nights  in  writing,  which, 
together  with  his  misfortunes,  is  supposed  not  a  little  to 
have  hastened  his  deaths.  He  was  reckoned,  upon  the 
whole,  a  good  man,  but  rather  wanting  in  point  of  pru- 
dence, and  by  no  means  a  manager  of  his  money.  * 

FIDELIS  (Cassandra),  a  very  learned  lady,  of  a  family 
originally  of  Milan,  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  about 
1465.  She  was  early  instructed  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages,  elocution,  and  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  to 
which  she  was  partial,  and  maiutained  a  correspondence 
with  many  of  the  literati  of  her  age.  She  is  said  to  have 
been  of  unblemished  morals,  great  frankness  of  disposition, 
and  occasional  gaiety.  Politian  considered  her  as  no  less 
a  prodigy  among  her  sex  than  Picus  was  among  his,  and 
was  so  struck  with  her  character,  that  he  visited  Venice 
almost  solely  with  a  view  to  converse  with  her ;  and  persons 
of  all  ranks  vied  in  their  respect  for  her,  while  crowned 
beads  invited  her  by  large  offers  to  visit  and  settle  in  their 
courts.     In  1487,  Cassandra  delivered  a  public  oration  be- 

*  Oar  author,  nbout  «  year  before  contemplation  in  the  Bo<)leian  library, 

his  death,  being  in   Oxford,  had  in-  that  he  did  not  takn  notice  of  the  «bul- 

\'ited  sereral  pertoni  of  coiisequenoe  ting  it  np ;  and  mif^ht  have  spent  tbc 

in  that  university  to  tap  with  him  at  whole  nightthere,  had  not  the  inarti-     - 

his  lodgrogg.    The  goests  came,  the  culavt  noiae  he  made  from  the  wicdoar 

entertainment  was  got  ready  and  spoik,  occasioned  a  student  who  was  pasting 

but  the  doctor  could  not  be  met  with  by  to  take  notice  of  him»  and  proeore 

in  any  of  the  oollegei.    At  last,  how-  his  release  by  the  assistance  of  the 

ever,  he  appeared  ;  when  it  was  found  janitor, 
that  he  had  been  so  much  wrapt  up  in 

^  Life  by  Dr.  Birch  ih  the  General  Dictionary,  of  which  a  poor  abridgment^ 
without  acknowledgmeut,  was  made  by  Dr,  Towers  for  the  new  edition  of  the 
3iograpbia  Bvitannica, 
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fofe  the  university  of  Padua,  **  pro  Alberto.  Latnberto  €a^ 
noQico  Concord iensi/'  apt^ik3aopbical  relation  of  hers,  which 
is  still  extant.  Some  suppose  her  to  have  been  in  the  prac«* 
tice  of  delivering  public  lectures  in  that  university,  but  tbi$ 
is  doubted  by  her  biographer.  She  had  once  the  honour 
of  addressing  a  complimentary  oration  to  Bona  Fortia, 
queen  of  Sarmatia,  when  visiting.  Venice,  which  was  deli- 
vered in  the  Baceotauro,  sent  out  with  a  suitable  train  to 
meet  and  escort  her  into  the  Venetian  port ;  on  which  oc- 
casion the  queen  presented  her. with  a  magnificent  gold 
chain;  but  Cassandra,  with  that  philosophic  indifference 
which  she  had  always  evinced  for  this  precious  metal,  gave 
it  next  day  into  the  hands  of  the  doge* 

Agreeably  to  the  will  of  her  father,  she  gave  her  hand, 
to  Jo.  Maria  Mapellius  of  Vicenza,  a  learned  physician,  in 
her  connexion  with  whom  she  experienced  various  re- 
verses. In  1521  she  became  a  widpw.  In  her  ninetieth- 
year  she  was  appointed  to  preside  over  a  religious  society 
of  her  own  sex  at  Venice,  and  died  in  1558,  or  as  some 
«ay  in  1567.  She  had  composed  a  work  **De  Scientia-* 
rum  Ordioe,**  frequently  mentioned  in  her  letters,  but  it 
was  never  published.  Thomasinus  wrote  her  life,  prefixed  to> 
her  '^EpistoIsB  etOrationes  Posthumse,"  Padua,  1636,  Svo.V 

FIELD.  (Richard),  an  eminent  English  divine,  was  bora 
Oct.  15,  1561,  in  the  parish  of  Hempsted  in  the  county  o£ 
Hertford,  of  an  ancient  family  of  good  repute  in  that 
county.  The  esute  which  came  to  him  from  his  father 
and  grandfather  had  been  in  the  family  many  years  before, 
and  it  is  recorded  as  somewhat  singular  that  out  of  his 
grandfather's  house,  there  had  died  bu(  three  owners  of 
this  estate  in  160  years.  He  received  his  first  education  in: 
the  free  school  of  Berkhampstead,  and  was  afterwards  ad- 
mitted of  Magdalen-hall,  Oxford  ;  and  such  was  the  cha- 
racter he  left  behind  him,  that  his  chambers  and  3tudy  there 
were  shewn,  for  a  long  time  after  he  quitted  them.  But 
according  to  Wood's  account,  he  was  first  admitted  of 
Mi^dalen  college  in  the  year  1 577,  and  proceeded  A.  B. 
before  he  went  to  Magdalen-hall,  where  he  took  his  mas- 
tery's degree,  and  was  esteemed  the  best  disputant  in  the 
•chools.  After  some  time  spent  in  the  study  of  divinity,. 
be  read  the  catechetical  lecture  in  Magdalen-hall,  which, 
though  a  private  lecture,  wa^  in  his  hands  rendered  so  in* 
t cresting  as  to  be  much  frequented  by  the  whole  univer- 

*  Gresfwell*!  PolitUoi  Icc.^Roscoe's  Loreozo.— Niceron^  VllL— Tirabotcbi. 
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iity.  Dr.  John  Rejiiolds,  though  gready  bis  seBior,  ancl 
oitber  then  or  soon  after  Margaret  professor,  aiul  president 
of  Corpus  Christi  college,  was  a  constant  auditor.  Field 
was  well  skilled  in  school  diritiityi  and  a  frequent  preacher 
while  be  lived  in  Oxfordshire,  and  is  said  to  have  been  very 
iostrumental  in  preventing  the  increase  of  nonconfomily 
in  the  university.  His  fM^her  had  provided  a  match  for 
him,  as  being  bis  eldest  son ;  but  bis  not  taking  orders 
being  made  an  indispensable  requisite,  he  thought  fit  to 
decline  the  choice,  and  returned  to  Oxford ;  and  after  be 
bad  spent  seven  years  there,  be  became  divinity  reader  to 
Winchester  cathedral. 

In  1 594  he  was  chosen  divinity  reader  to  the  honourable 
society  of  Lincoln*s4nn,  and  soon  after  presented  by  Mr. 
Richard  Kingsmill,  one  of  the  benchers  and  surveyor  of 
the  court  of  wards,  to  the  valuable  rectory  of  Burg^clear 
in  Hampshire,  where  Mr.  Kingsmill  lived,  and  refused  the 
living  of  St.  Andrew,  Holbom,  which  was  afterwards  of- 
fered to  him,  preferring  a  retired  life,  and  passing  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  at  Burghclear  to  his  death.  On 
April  9,  1594,  be  married  Elizabeth,  dkughtef  of  Mr.  Ri- 
phard  Harris,  sometime  fellow  of  New  college,  Oxford, 
and  rector  of  Hardwicke  in  Buckinghamshire,  with  which 
lady,  who  had  received  a  very  liberal  education,  he  lived 
happily  upwards  of  twenty  years.  On  Sept.  27,  1 598,  he 
was  made  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  queen  Elizabeth,  after 
bavingj  on  the  23d  preceding,  preached  a  kind  of  proba- 
tionary sermon  before  her  majesty ;  and  he  was  soon  after 
made  prebendary  of  Windsor.  He  was  also  joined  in  the 
special  commission  with  William  marquis  of  Winchester, 
and  Thomas  Biison  bishop  of  Winchester,  &c*  for  eccle- 
siastical causes  within  the  diocese  of  Winchester;  and  in 
anoth^  to  exercise  all  spiritual  jurisdiction  in*  the  said  dio- 
eese,  with  Whitgift  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Charles 
earl  of  Nottingham,  Thomas  bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
Others,  by  James  L  1603,  to  whom  be  was  also  chaplain  in 
ordinary,  and  sent  to  the  conference  at  Hampton  court 
concerning  edclesiastical  causes,  held  Jan.  14,  1603.  In 
1605,  when  the  king  was  to  be  entertained  at  Oxford  with 
all  manner  of  schoU^tic  exercises,  he  was  sent  for  out  of 
the  country  to  bear  a  part  in  the  divinity  act.  Sir  Natha- 
niel Brent,  afterwards  warden  of  Merton,  used  to  say  that 
the  disputation  between  Dr.  Field  and  Dr.  Aglionby,  before 
king  James,  was  the  best  he  ever  heard  in  hia  life^  and  thai 
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it  was  listened  to  with  great  attention  and  delight  by  all 
present.  The  question  vvas,  ^<  An  tancti  et  angeli  cogQot« 
cant  cogitationes  cordiam  ?'' 

About  1610  the  king  bestowed  on  bioi  the  deanery  of 
Gloucester,  where  he  never  resided  long,  but  in  order  to 
'preach  four  or  6ve  times  a  year  to  a  full  auditory  who  re- 
spected and  loTed  him.  The  greatest  part  of  his  time  he 
spent  at  his  parsonage,  and  the  winter  at  Windsor,  where 
bis  house  in  the  cloister  was  the  resort  of  all  who  were 
eminent  for  letming,  to  enjoy  his  conversation,  and  pro- 
fit by  his  sentiments  on  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  on  the 
parties  and  sects  which  divided  the  Christian  work).  Dr. 
Barlow,  dean  of  Wells,  and  Dr.  Crakenthorp  were  among 
bis  correspondents.  He  rejoiced  when  any  man  noted  for 
learning  was  made  prebendary  of  Windsor;  and  often 
visited  sir  Henry  Savile  at  Eton  college,  and  other  emi- 
nent persons  in  that  neighbourhood.  He  often  preached 
before  the  king,  who,  the  first  time  he  heard  him,  said, 
**  Is  his  name  Field  ?  This  is  a  Jkld  for  God  to  dwell  in  ;'* 
and  Fuller,  in  the  same  punning  age,  calls  him  *^  that 
learned  divine,  whose  memory  swelleih  like  afield  which 
the  Lord  hath  blessed.''  In  the  king's  progress  through 
Hampshire,  in  1609,  the  bishop  of  Winchester  appointed 
him  among  those  who  were  to  preach  before  him  ;  and  in 
1611,  the  king  having  a*  mind  to  hear  the  prebendaries  of 
Winchester  in  their  order,  the  dean  wrote  to  him  first,  and 
he  preached  oftener  than  any  of  them,  and  to  crowded  au- 
diences. The  king,  who  delighted  to  discourse  with  him 
on  points  of  divinity,  .propos^  to  send  him  into  Germany 
to  compose  the  differences  between  the  Lutherans  and 
Calvinists,  but,  for  whatever  reason,  this  appointmait  did 
not  take  place ;  and  not  long  before  his  death,  the  king 
would  have  made  him  bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  gave  him  a 
promise  of  the  see  of  Oxford  on  a  vacancy.  Bishop  Hall 
tells  us,  that  about  the  same  time  h^  was  to  have  been 
made  dean  of  Worcester.  On  Oct  21  y  1614,  be  lost  his 
wife,  who  left  him  six  sons  and  a  daughter.  After  con-^ 
tinning  a  widower  about  two  years,  he  married  the  only 
daughter  of  Dr.  John  King,  prebendary  of  Windsor  and 
Westminster,  widow  of  Dr.  John  SpenseiV  some  time  pre* 
sident  of  Corpus  Christi  college,  Oxford,  but  with  her  he 
lived  not  much  above  a  month.  She  however  bred  up  his 
only  daughter,  and  married  her  to  her  eldest  son,  of  which 
nuttch  there  were  three  sons  and  five  daughters. 
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Dr.  Field  had  reached  the  beginning  of  his  tifty-sixtb 
year,  when,  on  Nov.  15,  1616,  he  died  of  an  apoplexy,  or 
some  imposthume  breaking  inwardly,  which  suddenly  de^ 
prived  him  of  b\{  sense  and  motion.     He  was  buried  in  the 
outer  chapel  of  St  George  at  Windsor,  below  the  choir. 
Over  his  grave  was  laid  a  black  marble  slab,  with  his  figure 
in  brass,  and  under  it  an  inscription  on  a  plate  of  the  same 
metal,  recording  the  deaths  of  him  and  his  first  wife.     Hb 
whole  life  was  spent  in  the  instruction  of  others,  both  by 
precept  and  example.     He  was  a  good  and  faithful  pastor, 
an  affisctionate  husband  and  parent,  a  good  master  and 
neighbour ;  charitable  to  the  poor,  moderate  in  his  pur- 
suits, never  aiming  at  greatness  for  himself  or  his  posterity ; 
:  ^e  left  to  his  eldest  son  very  little  more  than  what  descend- 
ed to  him  from  his  ancestors.     He  had  such  a  memory  that 
be  used  to  retain  the  substance  of  every  book  he  read  ;  but 
his  judgment  was  still  greater.     Althoogh  he  was  able  to 
penetrate  into  the  most  subtle  and  intricate  dbpotes,  he 
was  more  intent  on  composing  than  increasing  controver- 
sies.    He  did  not  like  disputes  about  the  high  points  of 
predestination  and  reprobation,  yet  appears  rather  to  have 
inclined  to  the  Caivinistic  views  of  these  matters.    When 
be  first  set  about  writing  his  books  *^  Of  the  Church,*'  his 
old  acquaintance  Dr.  Kettle  dissuaded  him,  telling  him 
that  when  once  he  was  engaged  in  controversy,  he  would 
never  live  quietly,  but  be  continually  troubled  with  answers 
and  replies.     To  this  he  said,  **  I  will  so  write  that  they 
shall  have  no  great  mind  to  answer  me  ;*'  which  proved  to 
be  pearly  the  case,  as  his  main  arguments  were  never  re- 
futed.    Thi3  work  was  published  at  London  in  1606,  folio, 
in  four  books,  to  which  he  added  a  fifth  in   1610,  folio,* 
with  an  appendix  containing  a  defence  of  each  passage  of 
the  former  books  that  were  excepted  against,  or  wrested  to 
the  maintenance  of  Romish  errors.     All  these  were  re- 
printed at  Oxford  in  1628,  folio.     This  second  edition  is 
charged  by  the  Scots  in  their  "  Canterburian^s  Self-convic- 
tion," 1641,  folio,  with  additions  made  by  bishop  Laud. 
I'he  purport  and  merit  of  this  work  has  reminded  some  of 
the  judicious  Hooker, 'between  whom  and  Dr.  Field  there 
was  a  great  friendship.     Dr.  Field  published  also  a  sermoit 
on  St.  Jude,  v.  3,  1604,  4to,  preached  before  the  king  at 
Windsor ;  and,  a  little  before  his  death,  had  composed 
great  part  of  a  work  entitled  ^<  A  view  of  the  Controversies 
in  Religion,  which  in  tbes6  last  timi^s  have  caused  the  la* 
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mentable  divisions  in  the  Christian  world  ;*'  but  it  was  never 
completed,  though  the  preface  was  written  by  the  author^ 
and  is  printed  at  large  in  the  Life  of  him  by  his  Son,  toge« 
thcr  with  some  propositions  laid  down  by  him  on  election 
and  reprobation.  This  Life  was  published  from  the  origi- 
nal by  John  Le  Neve,  author  of  the  •*  Monumenta  Angli« 
cana,*'  in  1617,  8vo,  and  from  a  copy  of  it  interleaved 
with  MS  notes  by  the  author,  and  by  bishop  Kennet,  Mr. 
Gough,  in  whose  possession  it  was,  drew  up  a  life  for  the 
new  edition  of  the  Biographia  Britannica,  which,  with  a 
very  few  omissions,  we  have  here  copied.  It  only  remains 
♦o  be  mentioned  that  Dr.  Field  was  nominated  one  of  the 
fellows  of  Chelsea  college  in  1610,  by  king  James,  who, 
when  he  beard  of  his  death,  expressed  his  regret,  and 
added,  ^<  I  should  have  done  more  for  that  man !"  His 
son,  who  wrote  his  life,  was  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Field, 
rector  of  Stourton  in  the  county  of  Wilts.  Another  son, 
Giles,  lies  buried,  under  a  monumental  inscription,  against 
the  east  wall  of  New  college  Ante-chapel.  He  died  in 
1  ^29,  aged  twenty-one. ' 

FIELDING  (Henry),  beyond  all  comparison  the  first 
novel-writer  of  this  country,  was  born  at  Sharpham  Park 
in  Somersetshire,  April  22,  1707.  His  father,  Edmund 
Fielding,  esq.  was  the  third  son  of  John  Fielding,  D.  D. 
canon  of  Salisbury,  who  was  the  fifth  son  of  George  earl 
of  Desmond,  and  brother  to  William  third  earl  of  Den- 
bigh, nephew  to  Basil  the  second  earl,  and  grandson  to 
William,  who  was  first  raised  to  the  peerage.  Edmund 
Fielding  served  under  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  to- 
wards the  close  of  king  George  the  First's  reign,  or  the 
accession  of  Geojpge  IL  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a 
lieutenant-general.  His  mother  wasdatighter  to  the  first 
judge  Gould,  and  aunt  to  sir  Henry  Gould,  lately  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  common  pleas.  This  lady,  besides  Henry, 
who  seems  to  have  been  the  eldest,  had  four  daughters, 
and  another  son  named  Edmund,  who  was  an  officer  in  the 
sea^service.  Afterwards,  in  consequence  of  his  father's 
second  marriage.  Fielding  had  six  half-brothers,  George, 
James,  Charles,  John,  William,  and  Basil.  Of  these  no- 
thing memorable  is  recorded,  except  of  John,  who  will  be 
the  subject  of  a  subsequent  article  :  as  will  alsd  Sarah,  the 
lister  of  Henry  Fielding,     His  father  died  in  1740. 

I  Life  at  aboTe,^Atb,  Ox.  tq1«  U 
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Henry  Fielding  received  the  first  rudimentt  of  his  edu« 
^tion  at  home,  under  the  care  of  the  rev.  Mr.  Oliver^  for 
whom  he  seems  to  have  bad  no  great  regard,  as  he  is  said 
to  have  designed  a  portrait  of  him  in  the  very  humoroos 
yet  uofitvourable  character  of  parson  Tnilliberi  in  hif  '^  Jo<> 
seph  Andrews.*'     From  this  situation  he  was  removed  to 
Eton  school,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  cuUivatiog  a 
very  early  intimacy  and  friendship  with  several  young  men 
who  afterwards  became  conspicuous  personages   in    the 
kingdom,  such  as  lord  Lyttelton,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Pitt^  air 
Charles  Hanbury  Williams,  jcc  who  ever  through  life  re- 
tained a  warm  regard  for  him.     But  these  were  not  the 
only  advantages  be  reaped  at  that  great  seminary  of  edu- 
cation ;  for,  by  an  assiduous-application  to  study,  and  the 
possession  of  strong  and  peculiar  talents,  he  became,  be- 
fore he  left  that  school,  uncommonly  versed  in  Greek 
authors,  and  a  master  of  the  Latin  classics.    Tbus  accom- 
plished, at  about  eighteen  years  of  age  he  left  Eton,  and 
went  to  Leyden,  where  he  studied  under  the  most  cele- 
brated civilians  for  about  two  years,  when,  the  remittances 
from  England  not  coming  so  regularly  as  at  first,  he  was 
obliged  to  return  to  London. 

General  Fieldiog^s  family  being  very  greatly  increased 
by  his  second  marriage,  it  became  -impossible  for  him  to 
make  such  appointmenta  for  this  his  eldest  son  as  be  could 
have  wished ;  his  allowance  was  therefore  either  very  ill  paid 
or  entirely  neglected.  This  unhappy  situation  soon  pro- 
duced all  the  ill  consequences  which  could  arise  from  po- 
verty and  dissipation.  Possessed  of  a  strong  constitution, 
&  lively  imagination,  and  a  disposition  naturally  but  little 
formed  for  oeconomy,  Henry  Fielding  found  himself  hb 
own  master,  in  a  place  where  the  temptations  to  every 
expensive  pleasure  are  numerous,  and  the  means  of  gra- 
tifying them  easily  attainable.  From  this  unfortunately 
pleasing  situation  sprang  the  source  of  every  misfortune  or 
uneasiness  that  Fielding  afterwards  felt  through  life.  He 
very  soon  found  that  his  finances  were  by  no  means  pro- 
portioned to  the  brisk  career  of  dissipation  into  which  he 
had  launched ;  yet,  as  disagreeable  impressions  never  con- 
tinued long  upon  his  mind,  but  only  rouzed  him  to  suug- 
gie  through  his  difiiculties  with  the  greater  spirit,  he  flat- 
tered himself  that  he  should  find  resources  in  his  wit  and 
invention,  and  acccordikigly  commenced  writer  for  the 
atage  in  1727,  at  which  time  he  had  not  more  than  at-^ 
tained  the  completion  of  his  twentieth  year. 
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His  first  dramatic  attempt  was  a  piece  called  **  Lore  in 
several  Masques,"  whicb^  tEough  it  immediately  succeeded  " 
the  long  and  crowded  run  of  the  ^  Provoked  Husband,'* 
met  with  a  favourable  reception,  as  did  likewise  bis  se* 
cond  play,  ^*  The  Temple  Beau,"  which  came  out  in  the 
following  year.  He  did  not,  however,  meet  with  equal 
success  in  all  bis  dramatic  works,  for  he  has  even  printed, 
in  the  title-page  of  one  of  his  farces,  '^  as  it  was  damned 
at  the  theatre-royal  Drury-lane  ;'*  and  he  himself  informs 
us,  iq  the  general  preface  to  his  miscellanies,  that  for  the 
^  Wedding- Day,''  though  acted  six  nights,  his  profits  from 
the  house  did  not  exceed  fifty  pounds.  Nor  did  a  much 
better  fate  attend  some  of  his  earlier  productions,  so  that, 
though  it  was  his  lot  always -to  write  from  necessity,  he  . 
would,  probably,  notwithstanding  his  writings,  have  la« 
1)oured  continually  under  that  necesaty,  had  not  the  se- 
verity of  the  public^  and  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  met 
with  a  noble  alleviation  from  the  patronage  of  several  per- 
sons of  distinguished  rank  and  character,  particularly  the 
late  dukes  of  Richmond  and  Roxburgh,  John  duke  of 
Argyle,  the  first  lord  Lyttelton,  &c.  the  last-named  of 
which  noblemen,  not  only  by  his  friendship  softened  the 
rigour  pf  ogr  author's  misfortunes  while  he  lived,  but  also 
by  his  generous  ardour  has  vindicated  his  character,  and 
done  justice  to  his  memory,  after  death. 

About  six  or  seven  years  after  Fielding  had  begun  to 
write  for  the  stage,  he  fell  in  love  widi  and  married  miss 
Craddock,  a  young  lady  from  Salisbury,  possessed  of  a 
very  great  share  of  beauty,  and  a  fortune  of  about  1500/, 
and  about  the  same  time  his  father  dying,  an  estate  at 
East  Stour,  in  Dorsietshire,  of  somewhat  better  than  200h 
per  annum,  came  into  his  possession.  With  this  fottune^ 
which,  had  it  been  conducted  with  prudence  and  ceconomy^ 
might  have  secured  to  him  a  state  of  independence  for  lifi^, 
and,  assisted  by  the  productions  of  a  genius  unincumbered 
with  anxieties  and  perplexity,  might  have  even  afforded 
bim  an  affluent  income,  he  determined  to  retire  to  his 
country  seat.  For  his  wife's  sake,  whom  he  loved  with  the 
greatest  ardour,  he  had  also  formed  the  resolution  of  bid- 
ding adieu  to  all  the  follies  and  intemperances  to  which  be 
had  addicted  himself  in  bis  short  but  very  rapid  career  of 
i^town  life,  and  of  living  in  domestic  regularity. 

But  here  one  folly  only  tools  place  of  another,  and  family 
pride  now  brought  on  bim  aU  the  inconveniences  in  one 
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place,  that  youthful  dissipation  aud  libertinism  hstd  ddne 
in  another.     Fond  of  shew  and  uiagniGcence,  he  encum- 
bered himself  with  a  large  retinue  of  servants;  and  led  by 
natural  disposition  to  enjoy  society  and  convivial  mirtli,  he 
threw  open  bis  gates  for  hospitalitVt  and  suffered  his  whole 
patriftiony  to  be  devoured  gp  by  houi>ds,  horses,  and  en-^ 
tertainments.     Thus,  in  less  than  three  years,  he  dissipated 
his  whole  property ;  and  from  the  mere  passion  of  being 
esteemed  a  man  of  great  fortune,  reduced  himself  to  the 
unpleasant  situation  of  having  no  fortune  at  all.     He  bad 
thuij,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  undermined  his  own  supports, 
and  had  now  no  dependence  but  on  his  abilities.     Not 
discouraged,  however,  be  determined  to  exert  his  talents 
vigorously,  applied  himself  closely  to  the  study  of  the  law, 
and,  after  the  customary  time  of  probation  at  the  Temple^ 
was  called  to  the  bar,  and  made  no  inconsiderable  figure 
in  Westminster- hall. 

To  the  pi*actice  of  the  law  Fielding  now  adhered  with 
great  assiduity,  both  in  the  courts  in  London,  and  on  the 
circuits,  as  long  as  his  health  permitted,  and  it  is  probable 
would  b^ve  risen  to  a  considerable  degree  of  eminence  in 
it,  had  not  the  intemperances  of  his  early  life  put  a  check, 
by  their  consequences,  to  the  progress  of  bis  success^ 
Though  but  a  young  man,  he  began  now  to  be  molested 
with  such  violent  attacks  from  the  gout  as  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  give  such  constant  attendance  a^  the 
bar  as  the  laboriousness  of  that  profession  requires.  Un- 
der these  united  severities  of  pain  and  want,  he  pursued 
bis  researches  with  an  eagerness  peculiar  to  him  ;  and,  as 
tt  proof  of  the  degree  of  eminence  to  which  he  might  have 
risen,  be  left  two  MS  volumes,  in  folio,  on  the  crown 
law,  to  which  branch  h.e  had  most  assiduously  applied.  It 
gives  us  an  idea  of  the  great  force  and  vigour  of  bis  mind, 
if  we  consider  him  pursuing  so  arduous  a  study  under  tlie 
exigencies  of  family  distress,  with  a  wife  and  children, 
whom  he  tenderly  loved,  looking  up  to  him  for  subsistence, 
with  a  body  torn  by  the  acutest  pains,  and  a  mind  dis- 
tracted by  a  thousand  avocations,  yet  obliged,  for  imme- 
diate supply,  to  produce  almost  extempore,  a  play,  a 
£trce,  a  pamphlet,  or /a  newspaper.  A  large  number  of 
fugitive  political  tract^L  which  had  their  value  when  the 
incidents  were  actually  pSssTng  on  the  great  scene  of  busi- 
ness, came  from  his  pen.  The  periodical  paper,  cabled 
^*  The  Champion,"  owed  its  chief  support  to  his  abilities. 
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A  poetical  epistle  to  the  right  hoDourable  sir  Robert  Wal- 
polei  written  in  1730|  shews  at  once  his  acquaintance  with 
distress,  and  the  firmness  of  mind  with  which  he  supported 
it  Such  other  works  as  were  produced  before  his  genius 
was  come  to  its  full  growth  were,  ^/  An  Essay  on  Conver* 
sation  ;'*  **  An  Essay  on  the  knowledge  and  characters  of 
Men  ;'*  "  A  Journey  from  this  World  to  the  next ;"  "  The 
History  of  Jonathan  Wild  the  Great ;''  &c.  The  two  last 
mentioned  are  satires  of  a -peculiar  texture,  and  entirely 
original. 

But  his  genius  is  seen  in  full  and  vigorous  exertion,  first 
in  **  Joseph  Andrews,"  and  more  completely  in  his  *^Tom 
Jones  'y*  which  are  too  well  known,  and  too  justly  admired, 
to  leave  any  room  for  expatiating  on  their  merits.  Soon 
after  the  publication  of  ''  Joseph  Andrews,"  his  last  co- 
medy was  exhibited  on  the  stage,  entitled  **  The  Wed- 
ding-Day,"  which  was  attended  with  but  an  indifferent 
share  of  success.  The  repeated  shocks  of  illness  more 
and  more  disqualified  him  from  pursuing  the  law:  from 
business,  therefore,  he  derived  little  or  no  supplies,  and 
his  prospect  grew  every  day  more  gloomy  and  melancholy. 
.To  these  discouraging  circumstances,  if  we  add  the  infir- 
jnity  of  his  wife,  and  the  agonies  he  felt  on  her  account^ 
the  measure  of  his  affliction  may  be  considered  at  nearly 
full.  That  fortitude  of  mind,  with  which  he  met  all  the 
other  calamities  of  life,  deserted  him  on  this  most  trying 
occasion  ;  and  her  death,  which  happened  about  this  time, 
brought  on  such  a  vehemence  of  grief,  that  his  friends  be- 
gan to  think  him  in  danger  of  losing  his  reason.  At  length, 
when  the  first  emotions  of  sorrow  were  abated,  philosophy 
administered  her  aid,  his  resolution  returned,  and  he  began 
again  to  struggle  with  his  fortune.  He  engaged  in  two 
periodical  papers  successively,  with  a  laudable  and  spirited 
design  of  rendering  service  to  his  country.  The  first  of 
these  was  caUed  **  The  True  Patriot,"  which  was  under- 
taken during  the  rebellion  of  1745.  Precarious,  however,  as 
juch  means  of  subsistence  unavoidably  must  be,  it  was  scarcely 
possible  he  should  be  thus  enabled  to  recover  his  shattered 
fortunes,  and  was  therefore  at  length  obliged  to  accept  of 
the  office  of  an  acting  magistrate  in  the  commission  of  the 
fieace  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  in  which  station  he 
continued  till  near  the  time  of  bis  death.  This  office^ 
•  liowever,  seldom  fails  of  being  hateful  to  the  populace^ 
And  of  course  is  liable  to  many  infamous  and  unjust  impu* 
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tations,  particularly  that  of  venality;  a  charge  which  tb^ 
ill-natured  world,  not  unacquainted  with  Fielding^s  wuRt 
of  OBConomy,  and  passion  for  expence,  were  but  too  ready- 
to  cast  upon  him.     From  this  charge  Mr.  Murphy,  in  the 
life  of  this  author,  prefixed  to  the  first  edition  of  his  works, 
has  taken  great  pains  to  exculpate  him ;  as  likewise  has 
Fielding  himself,  in  his  **  Voyage  to  Lisbon,"  #bicb  may, 
with  some  degree  of  propriety, 'be  considered  as  the  last 
words  of  a  dying  man.     Amidst  all  the  laborious  duties  of 
his  office,  his  invention  could  not  lie  still,  but  he  found 
leisure  to  amuse  himself,  and  afterwards  the  world,  with 
•*  The  History  of  Tom  Jones."     His  "  Amelia"  was  en- 
tirely planned  and  executed  while  he  was  distracted  by  a 
multiplicity  of  avocations  which  surround  a  public  magis- 
trate; and  his  constitution,  now  greatly  impaired  and  en- 
feebled, was  labouring  under  severer  attacks  of  the  gout 
than  he  had  before  felt ;  yet  the  activity  of  his  mind  wa^ 
not  to  be  subdued.     At  length,  however,  his  whole  frame 
was  so  entirely  shattered  by  continual  inroads  of  compli- 
cated disorders,  and  the  incessant  fatigue  of  business  in 
bis^ office,  that,  by  the  advice  of  his  physicians,  as  a  last 
effort  to  preserve  life,  and  support  a  broken  constitution, 
he  set  out  for  Lisbon.     Even  in  this  distressful  condition, 
liis  imagination  still  continued  making  the  strongest  efforts 
to  display  itself;  and  the  last  gleams  of  his  wit  and  hu- 
mour sparkled  in  the  ^^  JournaP  he  left  behind  him  of  bis 
^'Voyage"  to  that  place;  which  was  published  in   1755, 
at  London,  in  12mo.     In   1754,  about  two  months  after 
bis  arrival  at  Lisbon,  he  died  Oct.  8,  in  his  forty-eighth 
year.     His  works  have  been  published  in  several  sizes,  with 
**  An  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Genius  of  the  Author,  by  Ar- 
thur Murphy,  esq." 

Fielding^s  genius  excelled  most  in  those  strong,  lively^ 
and  natural  paintings  of  the  characters  of  mankind,  and 
the  movements  of  me  human  heart,  which  constitute  the 
basis  of  his  novels ;  yet,  as  comedy  bears  the  closest  affi- 
nity to  this  kind  of  writing,  his  dramatic  pieces,  every  one 
of  which  is  comic,  are  far  from  being  contemptible.  His 
farces  and  ballad  pieces,  more  especially,  have  a  spright- 
liness  of  manner,  and  a  forcibleness  of  character,  by  which 
it  is  impossible  not  to  be  agreeably  entertained  ;  and  in 
those  which  he  has  in  any  degree  borrowed  from  Moliere, 
or  any  other  writer,  he  has  done  great  honour  and  justice 
to  his  original,  by  the  miatoner  in  which  he  has  toeated  the 
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subject.  HaviDg  married  a  second  time,  he  left  a  wife 
and  four  children,  who  were  educated  under  the  care  of 
their  uucle,  with  the  aid  of  a  very  generous  donation 
given  annually  by  Ralph  Allen,  esq.  the  celebrated  maa 
of  Bath.  .  One  of  his  sons  is  still  living,  a  barrister  of  coinr 
siderable  riepu^tion.  This  second  wife  died  at  Canter- 
bury, in  May  1802,  at  a  very  advanced  age»  Fielding's 
frame  was  naturally  very  robust,  and  his  height  rather 
above  six  feet.  It  was  thought  that  no  picture  was  taken 
of  hiro  while  he  lived,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  portrait  pre-^ 
fixed  to  his  Works  was  a  sketch  executed  by  his  friend  Ho-* 
garth,  from  memory.  We  find,  however,  in  Mr.  Nichols's 
new  edition  of  the  Life  of  Bowyer,  a  beautiful  engraving 
from  a  miniature  in  the  possession  of  his  grand-daughter^ 
Mrs.  Sophia  Fielding.  His  character  as  a  man,  may  in 
great  measure  be  deduced  from  the  incidents  of  his  life, 
but  cannot  perhaps  be  delineated  better  than  by  his  bio**' 
grapher  Mr.  Murphy,  with  whose  words  this  article  may 
properly  be  closed. 

**  It  will  be  an  humane  and  generous  office  to  set  down 
to  the  account  of  slander  and  defamation,  a  great  part  of 
that  abuse  which  was  discharged  against  him  by  his  enemies 
in  his  life- time;  deducing,  however,  from  the  whole,  thi^ 
useful  lesson,  that  quick  and  warm  passions  should  be  early 
controuled,  and  that  dissipation  and  extravagant  pleasure? 
are  the  most  dangerous  palliations  that  can  be  found  for 
disappointments  and  vexations  in  the  first  stages  of  life. 
**  We  have  seen,"  adds  he,  "  bow  Mr.  Fielding  very  soon 
squandered  away  his  small  patrimony,  which,  with  ceco* 
nomy,  might  have  procured  him  independence ;  we  have 
seen  how  he  ruined,  into  the  bargain,  a  constitution,  which 
in  its  original  texture  seemed  formed  to  last  much  longer. 
When  illness  and  indigence  were  once  let  in  upon  him» 
be  no  longer  remained  the  master  of  his  own  actions ;  and 
that  nice  delicacy  of  conduct  which  alone  constitutes  and 
preserves  a  character,    was  occasionally  obliged  to  give 
way.     When  he  was  not  under  the  immediate  urgency  of 
want,  those  who  were  intimate  with  him  are  ready  to  aver, 
that  he  had  a  mind  greatly  superior  to  any  thing  mean  or 
little ;  when  bis  finances  were  exhausted,  he  was  ntt^  the 
most  elegant  in  his  choice  of  the  means  to  redress  himself, 
and  he  would  instantly  exhibit  a  farce  or  a  puppet-shew, 
in  the  Haymarket  th<»atre,  which  was  wholly  inconsistent 
with  the  profession  be  had  embarked  in.     But  his  intimates 
Vot.  XIV,  U 
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are  witness  bow  much  his  pride  suffered  when  be  was  forced 
into  measures  of  this  kind  ;  no  man  having  a  j aster  sense 
of  propriety,  or  more  honourable  ideas  of  the  employment 
of  an  author  and  a  scholar.*'  Many  yesiTs  after  the  deatb 
4tf  Fielding,  the  French  consul  at  Lisbon,  le  Chev.  de 
Meyrionnet,  wrote  an  elegant  epitaph  for  him,  amd  pro- 
posed to  have  erected  a  monument;  but  the  English  fac- 
tory, stimulated  by  this  generosity  in  a  foreigner,  took  the 
matter  into  their  own  hands. 

Many  of  the  most  eminent  critics  of  the  age  have  treated 
on  Mr.  Fielding's  genius,  as  may  appear  from  our  referen- 
ces, and  while  they  conour  in  censuring  his  occasional  in- 
delicacies, are  yet  unanimous  in  assigning  him  the  very 
first  rank  of  genius.  "  Tom  Jones,  and  "  Amelia,"  are 
his  best  performances*,  and  the  most  perfect  perhaps  of 
their  kind  in  the  world.  With  respect  to  the  former.  Dr. 
Beattie  has  well  observed,  *^  that  since  the  days  of  Homer, 
the  world  has  not  seen  a  more  artful  epic  fable.  The  cha- 
racters and  adventures  are  wonderfully  diversified,  yet  the 
circumstances  are  all  so  natural,  and  rise  so  easily  from 
one  another,  and  co-operate  with  so  much  regularity  in 
bringing  on,  even  while  they  seem  to  retard,  the  cata* 
strophe,  that  the  curiosity  of  the  reader  is  kept  alwap 
awake,  and  instead  of  flagging,  grows  more  and  more  im- 
patient as  the  story  advances,  till  at  last  it  becomes  down- 
right anxiety.  And  when  we  get  to  the  end,  and  look 
back  on  the  whole  cpntrirance,  we  are  amazed  to  find  that 
of  so  many  incidents  there  should  be  so  few  superfluous  ; 
that  in  such  a  variety  of  fiction  there  should  be  so  great 
probability ;  and  that  so  complex  a  tale  should  be  so  per- 
spicuously conducted,  and  with  perfect  unity  of  design.** 
The  same  author  justly  remarks  that  the  novel,  or  ^*  comic 
romance,  since  the  time  of  Fielding,  seems  to  haye  been 
declining  apace,  from  simplicity  and  nature,  inteo  impro- 
bability and  afiectation."  He  has,  indeed,  not  only  bad 
no  equal,  no  successful  rival;  but  among  the  many  hundreds 
who  have  attempted  the  same  species  of  writing,  there  is 
not  one  who  reminds  us  of  Fielding.  The  cause  of  his  su- 
periority is  to  be  sought  in  his  wit  and  humour,  of  which 
be  Ipd  a  more  inexhaustible  fund,  as  well  as  more  know- 

*  The  author  himself  was  not   of  what  reason  he  had  for  this,  and  think 

this  opinion.     Dr.  Warton  informs  us  it  still  more  unaccountable,  that  Dr. 

that  he  vilued  his  *<  Joseph  Andrews"  Warton  should  add  the  words  "  as  he 

abore  all  his  wriUnp.    We  know  not  justly  may."    WooU's  Life  of  Wartoa. 
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ledge  of  mankind,  than  any  person  of  modern  times.  Lord 
Ljttelton,  after  mentioning  several  particulars  of  Pope^ 
Swift,  and  otiier  wits  of  that  age,  when  reminded  of 
Fielding,  said,  *^  Henry  Fielding  had  more  wit  and  humour 
than  all  the  persons  we  have  been  speaking  of  put  toge-f 
then"  And  many  parts  of  his  writings,  particularly  ^of  his 
*^  Amelia,'*  shew  that  he  could  excel,  when  he  chose,  in 
the  pathetic.  The  world,  after  so  many  years,  yet  con- 
curs in  these  sentiments  of  Fielding's  excellence ;  and  his 
works  are  as  fully  established  in  popularity,  as  those  of  the 
greatest  geniuses  of  our  nation,  and  the  demand  for  them 
continues  as  great 

There  are  not  so  many  anecdotes  preserved  concerning 
Fielding  as«  might  perhaps  have  been  expected,  considering 
the  eccentricity  of  his  disposition,  and  his  talents  for  con^ 
versation.  But  when  he  died,  the  passion  for  collecting 
the  memorabilia  of  literary  men  was  little  felt  In  the 
Gent.  Mag.  for  1786,  however,  we  have  an  anecdote  which 
is  too  characteristic  to  be  omitted.  Some  parochial  taxes 
for  Fielding's  house  in  Beaufort  Buildings  being  unpaid, 
and  for  which  demands  had  been  made  again  and  again,  ' 
be  was  at  length  told  by  the  collector,  who  had  an  esteem 
for  him,  that  no  longer  procrastination  could  be  admitted. 
In  this  dilemma  he  had  recourse  to  Jacob  Tonson,  the 
bookseller,  and  mortgaging  the  future  sheets  of  some  work 
he  had  in  hand,  received  the  sum  he  wanted,  about  ten  or 
twelve  guineas.  When  he  was  near  his  own  house,  he 
met  with  an  old  college  chum,  whom  he  had  not  seen  f6r 
many  years,  and  Fielding  finding  that  he  had  been  unfor- 
tunate in  life,  immediately  gave  him  up  the  whole  money 
that  he  had  obtained  from  Mr.  Tonson.  Returning  home 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  benevolent  disposition  and 
conduct,  he  was  told  that  the  collector  had  called  twice 
for  the  taxes.  Fielding's  reply  was  laconic,  but  memo-* 
rable  :  ^^  Friendship  has  called  for  the  money,  and  had  it; 
let  the  collector  call  again."  The  reader  will  be  glad  to 
hear  that  a  second  application  to  Jacob  Tonson  enabled 
him  to  satisfy  the  parish,  demands. — Another  anecdote  af- 
fords one  of  those  happy  turns  of  wit  which  do  not  often 
occur.  Being  once  in  company  with  the  earl  of  Denbigh, 
and  it  being  noticed  that  Fielding  was  of  the  Denbigh  fa* 
mily,  the  earl  asked  the  reason  why  they  spelt  their  names 
differently ;  the  earl's  family  spelling  it  with  the  e  first, 
(Feildingf,  and  Mr.  Henry  Fielding  with  the  i  first,  (Fi^d-* 
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ing) ;  "  I  cannot  tell,  my  lord,'*  said  our  jauthor,  **  except 
it  be  that  my  branch  of  die  family  were  the  6r$t  that  luiew 
bow  to  spell !"  ' 

FIELDING  (Sarah)^  third  sister  of  the  preceding,  waa 
born  in  1714^  lived  unmarried,  and  died  at  Batb,  where 
abe  bad  long  resided,  in  April  1768.  She  made  $oa>e 
figure  among  the  literary  ladies  of  her  age,  and  possessed 
a  well  cultivated  mind.  Soon  after  the  appearance  of  her 
brother's  '^  Joseph  Andrews/'  she  puhlisbed  a  novel  in  2 
vqls.  12mo,  entiiled  ^<  The  Adventarea  of  David  S'ulnple, 
in  search  of  a  faithful  friend,''  which  had  a  considerable 
share  of  popularity,  and  is  not  yet  foi^otteo.  l<i  1753 
she  produced  a  third  volume,  which  did  not  excite  so  much 
attention^  Her  next  production,  which  appeared  in  1753^ 
was  "  The  Cry,  a  new  Dramatic  Fable,"  3  vols,  but  this, 
although  far  from  being  destitute  of  merit,  was  not  well 
adapted  to  the  taste  of  romance- readers.  Her  last  per«- 
formance  was  <'  Xenophon's  Memoirs  of  Socrates,  with  the 
defence  of  Socrates  before  his  Judges,*'  translated  froaa 
the  original  Greek,  1762,  8vo.  In  this  translation,  which 
is. executed  with  fidelity  and  elegance,  slie  was  favoured 
with  aoioe  valuable  notes  by  the  learned  Mr.  Harris,  of 
^alitibury,  who  also  probably  contributed  to  the  correctness 
of  the  translation.  The  other  works  of  this  lady,  less 
lumwn,  were,  *'  Familiar  letters  between  the  characters  iik 
David  Simple,"  2  vols. ;  "  The  Governess,  or  Little  Fe» 
male  Academy ;''  ^^  The  Lives  of  Cleopatra  and  Octavia;" 
'<  The  History  of  the  Counters  of  Deiwyn,"  2  vols. ;  aad 
♦*  The  History  of  Ophelia,"  2  vols.  Dr.  John  Hoajily,  who  waa^ 
ber  particular  friend,  ^erected  a  monument  to  her  memor}'^ 
with  a  handsome  compliment  to  ber  virtues  and  talents.*  ^ 
FIELDING  (BiK  John),  was  half  brother,  as  above*- 
flaentioned,  to  Henry  Fielding,  and  his  successor  in  tbe 
office  of  justice  for  Westminster,  in  which,  though  blind 
from  his  youth,  he  acted  with  great  sagacity  and  activity 
for  matiy  years.  He  received  the  honour  of  knighthoaJH 
for  his  services  in  October,  1761,  and  died  at  Brooapton  in 
September  i780.  He  published  at  various  timea»  the  foU 
lowing  woiks :  1.  <<  An  account  of  the  Origin  and  Effects 
of  a  Police,  set  on  foot  by  his  grace  the  duke  of  Neweaatk^ 

'  Life  by  Murphy,  prefixed  to  his  Works.— Biog.  Brit.  vol.  VI.  purt  I.  im- 
Ihiblished. — Blair's  Lectures. — Mason*t  Life  of  Gny.— Moo1)oddo  o^  the  Onfiii» 
Ice.  of  Language,  vol.  UJ.  p.  134,  S^-^90.— Harris's  Plulaltj^icSi  bii|iiira% 
^3,  164.—Beattie'<i  DissertatioBi,  p.  571.^Beattif's  £ssaj4»  p.  iSa. 

«  Nichols's  Bowyer. 
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In  the  year  1753,  upon  a  Plan  presented  to  his  grace  by 
the  late  Henry  Fielding,  esq.  To  which  is  added,  a  Pian 
for  preserving  those  deserted  Girts  in  this  To*vn  who  be- 
come Prostitutes  from  Necessity.  1768.*'  This  was  a  saiall 
tract  in  8vo.  2.  **  Extracts  fi-om  such  of  the  Penal  l^aws 
as  particularly  relate  to  the  Peace  and  good  Order  of  the 
Metropolis,"  1761,  8ro ;  a  larger  publication.  3.  *^  The 
Universal  Mentor;  containing,  Essays  on  the  most  im- 
portant Subjects  in  Life ;  composed  of  Observations,  Sen-* 
timents,  and  Exampleif  of.  Virtue,  selected  from  the  ap-* 
proved  Ethic  Writers,  Biographers,  aiul  Histonans,  botli 
ancient  and  modern,"  1762,  12mo.  This  appears  to  have 
been  the  discharge  of  his  common- place  book.  4.  *^  A 
Charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  Westminster,"  1763,  4to, 
stated  to  have  been  published  at  the  unanimous  request  of 
the  magristrates  and  jury,  when 'he  was  chairman  of  th« 
quarter  sessions.  5.  "  Another  Charge  to  the  Grand^Jury 
on  a  similar  occasion,''  1766,  4to.  6.  "  A  brief  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  &c.  To 
which  are  added,  some  Cautions  against  the  Tricks  oi 
Sharpers,"  &c.  1777,  12mo.  Nothing  in  this  appears  tor 
have  proceeded  from  sir  John,  e^ccept  the  "  Cautions,'* 
and  the  use  of  his  name  was  perhaps  a  bookseller's  trick. 
It  is  most  to  the  honour  of  sir  John  Fielding's  memory, 
that  he  was  a  distinguished  promoter  of  the  Magdalen  bos-» 
pital,  the  Asylum,  and  the  Marine  Society.* 

FIENNES  (WiLUAM),  lord  Say  and  Sele,  a  person  of 
literary  merit,  but  not  so  well  known  on  that  account  as. 
for  the  part  he  bore  in  the  Grand  Rebellion,  was  born  at 
Broughton  in  Oxfordshire,  in  1582,  being  the  eldest  son 
of  sir  Richard  Fiennes,  to  whom  James  L  had  restored  and 
confirmed  the  dignity  of  baron  Say  and  Sele :  and,  after 
being  properly  instructed  at  Winchester  school,  was  sent 
in  1596  to  New-college  in  Oxford,  of  which,  by  virtue  of 
bis  relationship  to  the  founder,  be  was  made  fellow.  After 
he  bad  speiu  some  years  in  study,  he  travelled  into  foreign 
countries,  and  then  returned  home  with  the  reputation  of 
a  wise  and  prudent  man.  When  the  war  was  carried  on  in 
the  Pakttinate,  he  contributed  largely  to  it,  according  to 
kis  estate,  which  was  highly  pleasing  to  king  James ;  out, 
indulging  his  neighbours  by  leaving  it  to  themselves  to  pay 
what  they  thought  fit,  he  was,  on  notice  given  to  his  ma-  ^ 
jcsiy,  committed  to  custody  in  June  1622.     He  was,  bow* 

'     >  Geot.  Mag.  passim.    See  ludex. 
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ever,  soon  released ;  and,  in  July  1624,  advanced  from  a 
baroD  to  be  viscount  Say  and  Sele.  At  this  time,  aays 
Wood,  be  stood  up  for  the  privileges  of  Magna  Ghana  ; 
but,  after  the  rebellion  broke  out,  treated  it  with  the  ut* 
most  contempt :  and  when  the  long-parliament  began  in 
]  640,  he  shewed  himself  so  active  that,  as  Wood  says,  he 
and  Hampden  and  Pym,  with  one  or  two  more,  were 
esteemed  parliament-drivers,  or  swayers  of  all  the  parlia- 
ments in  which  they  sat  In  order  to  reconcile  him  to  the 
court,  he  had  the  place  of  mastership  of  the  court  of  wards 
given  him  in  May  1641  :  but  this  availed  nothings  for, 
when  arms  were  taken  up,  he  acted  openly  against  the 
king.  Feb.  1642,  bis  majesty  published  two  proclamations, 
commanding  all  the  officers  of  the  court  of  wards  to 
attend  him  at  Oxford ;  but  lord  Say  refusing,  was  outlawed, 
and  attainted  of  treason.  He  was  the  last  who  held  the 
office  of  master  of  this  court,  which  was  abolished  in  1646 
by  the  parliament,  on  which  occasion  10,000/.  was  granted 
to  him,  with  a  part  of  the  earl  of  Worcester's  estate,  as  a 
compensation.  In  1 648  he  opposed  any  personal  treaty 
with  his  majesty,  yet  the  same  year  was  one  of  the  parlia- 
ment-commissioners in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  when  they 
treated  with  the  king  about  peace :  at  which  time  he  is 
said  to  have  urged  against  the  king  this  passage  out  of 
Hooker's  "  Ecclesiastical  Polity,'*  that  "  though  the  king 
was  singulis  major^  yet  he  was  universis  minor  :^*  that  is, 
greater  than  any  individual,  yet  less  than  the  whole  com- 
munity. After  the  king's  death,  he  joined  with  the  Inde- 
pendents, as  he  had  done  before  with  the  Presbyterians ; 
and  became  intimate  with  Oliver,  who  made  him  one  of 
his  house  of  lords.  "  After  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 
when  he  had  acted,"  says  Wood,  "  as  a  grand  rebel  for 
bis  own  ends  almost  twenty  years,  he  was  rewarded  for- 
sooth with  the  honourable  offices  of  lord  privy  seal,  and 
lord  chamberlain  of  the  household  ;  while  others,  that  bad 
suffered  in  estate  and  body,  and  had  been  reduced  to  a  bit 
of  bread  for  his  majesty's  cause,  had  then  little  or  nothing 
given  to  relieve  them ;  for  which  they  were  to  thank  a 
hungry  and  great  officer,  who,  to  fill  his  own  coffers,  was 
the  occasion  of  the  utter  ruin  of  many."  Wood  relates 
also,  with  some  surprise,  that  this  noble  person,  after  be 
had  spent  eighty  years  mostly  in  an  unquiet  and  discon- 
tented condition,  had  been  a  grand  promoter  of  the  rebeU 
lion,  and  had  in  soxne  respect  been  accessary  to  the  mur^ 
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derof  Cfaailes  I.  died  quietly  in  his  bed,  April  14,  1662, 
and  was  buried  with  bis  ancestors  at  Broughton.  On  the 
restoration  he  was  certainly  made  lord  privy  seal,  but  not, 
as  Wood  says,  chamberlain  of  the  household.  Whitlock 
says,  that  **  he  was  a  person  of  great  parts,  wisdom,  and 
integrity  f'  and  Clarendon,  though  of  a  contrary  party, 
does  not  deny  him  to  have  had  these  qualities,  but  only 
supposes  them  to  have  been  wrongly  directed,  and  greatly 
corrupted.  He  calls  him,  ^^  a  man  of  a  close  and  reserved 
nature,  of  great  parts,  and  of  the  highest  ambition ;  but 
whose  ambition  would  not  be  satisfied  with  offices  and  pre- 
ferments, without  some  condescensions  and  alterations  in 
ecclesiastical  matters.  He  had  for  many  years  been  the 
oracle  of  those  who  were  puritans  in  the  worst  sense,  and 
had  steered  all  their  counsels  and  designs.  He  was  a  no- 
torious enemy  to  the  church,  and  to  most  of  the  eminent 
churchmen,  with  some  of  whom  he  had  particular  contests. 
He  had  always  opposed  and  contradicted  all  acts  of/  state, 
and  all  taxes  and  impositions,  which  were  not  exactly  legal, 
&c. — In  a  word,  he  had  very  great  authority  with  all  the 
discontented  party  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  a  good 
reputation  with  many  who  were  not  discontented;  who 
believed  him  to  be  a  wise  man,  and  of  a  very  useful  temper 
in  an  age  pf  licence,  and  one  who  would  still  adhere  to 
the  law."  But  from  a  comparison  of  every  authority,  a 
recent  writer  observes,  that  he  appears  to  have  been  far 
from  a  virtuous  or  amiable  man  ;  he  was  poor,  proud,  and 
discontented,  and  seems  to  have  opposed  the  court,  partly 
at  least  with  the  view  of  extorting  preferment  from  thence. 
He  had  the  most  chimerical  notions  of  civil  liberty,  and 
upon  the  defeat  of  those  projects  in  which  he  had  so  great 
a  share,  retired  with  indignation  to  the  isle  of  Lundy,  on 
the  Devonshire  coast,  where  he  continued  a  voluntary  pri- 
soner until  the  protector^s  death* 

Besides  several  speeches  in  parliament,  he  published, 
1.  ^^  The  Scots  design  discovered ;  relating  their  dangerous 
attempts  lately  practised  against  the  English  nation,  with 
the  sad  consequence  of  the  same.  Wherein  divers  matters 
of  public  concernment  are  disclosed ;  and  the  book  called, 
Truths  Manifest,  is  made  apparent  to  be  Lies  Manifi&st, 
1653,"  4to.  2.  <^  Folly  and  Madness  made  manifest; 
or,  some  things  written  to  shew,  how  contrary  to  the  word 
of  God,  and  practice  of  the  Saints  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,    the  doctrines  aqU  practices  of  the  Quakers 
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are^*'  1659;  4to.  3.  '^  The  Quakers  Reply  menifested  to 
be  railing :  or,  a  pursuance  of  tliose  by  the  light  of  the 
Scriptures,  who  through  their  dark  imaginations  would  evade 
the  Truth,*'  1659,  4to.  It  seems,  the  Quakers  were  pretty- 
numerous  in  his  neighbourhood  of  Broughton ;  and  he 
/either  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  much  troubled  with  theni* 
These  tracts  are  so  scarce  and  little  known  at  thi^  time,  as 
to  have  escaped  Mr.  Park's  researches,  who  informs  us 
that  he  was  not  able  to  discover  any  of  them,  in  the  co- 
pious collection  of  printed  tracts,  either  in  the  British 
JVIuseuro,  or  the  Bridgewater  library. ' 
.  FIENNES  (Nathanael),  second  son  of  lord  Say  just 
mentioned,  was  born  at  Broughton  in  Oxfordshire  in 
1608;  and,  like  his  father,  after  a  proper  education  at 
Winchester  school,  was  admitted  of  New  College  in  Ox- 
ford, and  also  made  fellow  in  right  of  kinship  to  the 
founder.  After  passing  some  years  there,  he  travelled  to 
Geneva,  and  among  the  Cantons  of  Switzerland,  where  he 
increased  that  disaffection  to  the  church  which  he  bad 
been  too  much  taught  in  hi»  infancy.  From  his  travels  he 
returned  tibrough  Scotland,  at  the  time  when  the  Rebel- 
lion was  beginning;  and,  in  1640,  was  elected  to  sit  in 
parliament  for  Banbury,  when  it  was  quickly  discovered, 
that  he  was  ready  to  join  in  all  his  father's  intemperate 
measures.  Afterwards  he  became  colonel  of  horse  under 
the  earl  of  Essex,  and  was  made  governor  of  Bristol,  when 
first  taken  for  the  use  of  the  parliament ;  but,  surrendering 
it  too  easily  to  prince  Rupert,  in  July  1643,  he  was  tried 
by  a  council  of  war,  and  sentenced  to  lose  his  head.  The 
only  witnesses  against  him  on  this  occasion  were  the  cele* 
brated  Clement  Walker,  and  Prynne.  He  had  aftewsrards, 
by  the  interest  of  bis  father,  a  pardon  granted  him  for  life, 
but  he  could  not  continue  any  longer  in  the  army ;  and 
the  shame  of  it  affected  him  so  much,  that  he  went  for 
some  time  abroad,  ^^  retaining  still,"  says  Clarendon,  *Hhe 
same  full  disaffection  to  the  government  of  the  ehurch  and 
state,  and  only  grieved  that  he  had  a  less  capacity  left  to 
do  hurt  to  cither.'*  When  the  Presbyterians  were  turned 
out  of  parliament,  he  became  an  independent,  took  the 
engagement,  was  intimate  with  Cromwell;  and  when 
Cromwell  declared  himself  Protector,  was  made  one  of  his 

1  Biog.  Brit. — Sir  E.  Brvdges's  edition  of  CoUios's  Peerage. — ^Park'f  Royal 
and  Noble  Authors,  vol.  111.— Lloyd's  State  Worthies.— AUi,  Ox.  vol.  II.— 
iiog.  Brit.  ToU  VI.  Part  I.  uopublifbed. 
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privy^conocil,  lord  privy-seal  in  1655,  and  a  member  of 
his  house  of  lords.  Though  be  had  sufficiently  shewn 
his  aver^on  to  monarchicat  government,  jet  when  he 
saw  what  Oliver  aimed  at,  he  became  extremely  fond 
of  it,  and  in  1660,  he  published  a  book  with  ttiis  title^ 
*^  Monarchy  asserted  to  be  the  best,  most  ancient,  and 
legal  form  of  government,  in  a  conference  held  at  White-  . 
ball  with  Oliver  Lord  Protector,  and  Committee  of  Parlia^ 
ment,  &c.  in  April  1657.^'  He  published  also  several 
speeches  and  pamphlets,  some  t)f  which  were  a  defence' of 
liis  own  conduct  at  Bristol.  Walker  informs  us  that  he  was 
the  author  of  a' historical  tract  called  **  Anglia  Rediviva,*' 
published  under  the  name  of  Sprigge.  After  the  restora- 
tion, he  retired  to  Newton  Tony,  near  Salisbury  in  VVilt* 
stiire,  where  he  had  an  estate  that  came  to  him  by  his 
second  wife ;  and  here  continued  much  negl'^cted,  and  in 
^reat  obscurity,  until  his  death,  Dec.  14),  1669.  Claren^ 
don  hdLs  spoken  of  his  abilities  in  very  high  terms.  9  Colo^ 
nei  Fieniies,"  says  he,  "  besides  the  credit  and  reputation 
of  his  lather,  had  a  verv  good  stock  of  estimation  in  the 
hoilse  of  commons  upon  his  own  score  .  for  truly  be  had 
very  good  parts  of  learning  and  nature,  and  was  privy  to, 
and  a  great  manager  in,  the  most  secret  designs  lirom  the 
beginning ;  and  if  he  had  not  incumbered  himself  with 
command  in  the  army,  to  which  men  thought  his  nature 
Clot  so  well  disposed,  be  had  sure  been  second  ta  none  in 
those  councils,  after  Mr.  Hampden's  death."  * 

FIENUS,  or  FY  ENS  (Thomas),  a  physician  of  emi- 
nence, was  born  at  Antwerp,  March  28,  1 567.  His  father, 
who  was  a  physician  at  Antwerp,  and  whe  died  at  Dort  in 
1585,  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  entitled  ^*  Commenta- 
rius  de  flatibus  humanum  corpus  infestatitibus,*'  Antwerp, 
1582.*  His  son,  Thomas,  studied  medicine  at  Leyden, 
and  afterwards  at  Bologna,  which  he  visited  in  1 590.  On 
his  return  to  his  native  country  his  talents  were  soon  made 
linown,  and  in  1593  he  was  invited  to  Louvaine,  in  order 
to  fill  one  of  the  vacant  professorships  of  medicine  in  that 
universitj',  in  which  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  about  the 
end  of  that  year.  After  seven  years  of  residence,  he  was 
appointed  physician  to  Maximilian,  duke  and  afterwards 
elector  of  Bavaria  \  but  this  be  resigned  at  the  end  of  one 

*  Biog.  Brit.  vol.  VI.  Part  I.  iinpublisheJ.— Aih.  Ox.  ▼ol.  II. — Noble'i  Me- 
moirs of  Cromwell,  vol.  1.  p.  STL-^Warburton's  Letters  to  Hurd,  4to  edit. 
p.  1«7. 
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year,  and  returned  to  Louvaine,  where  the  archduke  Al- 
bert immediately  increased  his  salary  to  a  thousand  ducats, 
in  order  to  secure  his  services,  and  here  he  remained  unul 
his  death,  March  15,  1631,  at  the  college  of  Breughel,  of 
which  he  had  been  for  a  long  time  president.     Besides 
being  an  able  Greek  and  mathematical  scholar,  he  was  re« 
garded  as  an  intelligent  and  able  physician;  and  had  few- 
equals  among  his  contemporaries  in  natural  history  and 
surgery.     His  works,  which  contributed  greatly  to  advance 
his  reputation,   were,    1.  "  De  Cauteriis   libri   quinque,** 
Louvaine,  1598.  .2.  **  Libri  Chirurgici  XII.,  de  praecipuis 
Ards   Chirurgicas   controversiis,"   Francfort,    1602,  which 
.passed  through  many  editions.     3.  <^  De  viribus  Imagi- 
nationis  Tractatus,"  Louvaine,  1608*.     4.  "  De  Cometa 
anni  1618,"  Antwerp,  1619,  against  opinions  of  Coperni- 
cus respecting  the  motion  of  the  earth.     5.  *^  De  vi  forma- 
trice  foetOs   liber,    in  quo  ostenditur  animam  rationalem 
infundi  tertia  die,''  ibid.  1620.     This  work  was  attacked 
with  considerable  success,  by  Louis  du  Gardin,  a  professor 
of  Douay,  and  Fienus  replied  in,  6.  "  De  formatrice  foetus 
adversus   Ludovicum   du   Gardin,    &c."  Louvaine,    1624. 
His  opinion  was  also  impugned  by  Santa  Cruz,  the  phy- 
sician of  Philip  IV.  which  produced,  7.  "  Pro  sua  de  ani- 
matione  fcetOs  tertid.  die  opinione  Apologia,  adversus  An- 
tonium  Ponce  Santa  Cruz,  Regis  Hispaniarum  Medicum 
Cubicularem,  &c.'*  Louvaine,  1629.     8.  "  Semiotice,  sive 
de  sigilis  medicis  Tractatus,*'   Leyden,   1664.' 

FIESOLE.     See  ANGELICO. 

FIGRELIUS  (Emundus),  a  learned  Swede,  a  profes- 
sor of  history,  and  an  antiquary  at  Upsal,  published  ia 
1656,  a  work  of  much  research,  entitled  "  De  Statuis 
illustrium  Komanorum,"  8vo,,  which  he  dedicated  to 
Charles  Gustavus  king  of  Sweden.  He  had  passed  some 
months  at  Rome  in  his  youth,  and  this  work  was  partly  the 

*  In  this  work  on  the  power  of  ima-     Great  was  the  struggle:  and  the  patient 
gination,  Fienus  relates  a  story  of  an     no  sooner  saw  himself  at  the  ouuide  of 


hypocendriac,  whose  delusions  repre-  the  door,  than  be  fell  into  the 

sertted   bis    body    so   large,    that  he  agonies  of  pain,  as  if  his  bones  bad 

thuught  it  impossible  for  him  to  get  oat  been  all  broken  by  being  forced  through 

of  bis  room.    The  physician,  fancyiog  a  passage  too  little  for  him ;  and  died 

there  conid  be  no  better  way  of  rectify-  immediately  after.     Fienus  does  ndt 

ing  his  imagidatiun  than  by  letting  him  relate  this  upou  bis  own   knowledge, 

see  that  the  thing  could  be  done,  or-  but  he  does  not  seem  in  the  least  to 

dered  him  to  be  carried  out  by  force,  question  the  reality  of  the  facL 

»  Niceron,  vols.  II.  and  X.— Moreri.— Foppen  Bibl.  Belg.— Rces's  Qyclopa^ 
4UfromEk>y.  .       ""  *  -v      r 
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result  of  bis  studies  and  observations  there.  He  died  in 
1676.  We  bave  no  farther  particulars  of  his  life,  and  he 
is  but  slightly  mentioned  in  biographical  collections.  ^ 

FIGULUS.     SeeNIGIDIUS. 

FILANGIERI  (Gaetano,  or  Cajetan),  a  celebrated 
Italian  political  writer,  the  descendant  of  a  very  illustrious 
but  decayed  family  at  Naples,  was  born  there  Aug.  18, 
1752.  His  parents  had  very  early  destined  him  for  the 
military  profession,  but  the  attachment  he  showed  to  the 
acquisition  of  literary  knowledge,  induced  them  to  suffer 
him  to  pursue  his  own  course  of  study.  His  application 
(o  general  literature  became  then  intense^  and  before  he 
was  twenty  years  of  age,  he  was  not  only  an  accomplished 
Greek  and  Latin  scholar,  but  had  made  himself  intimately 
acquainted  with  mathematics,  ancient  history,  and  the 
laws  of  nature  and  nations  as  administered  in  every  coun- 
try. He  had  also  begun  at  this  time  to  write  two  works,  the 
one  on  public  and  private  education,  and  (he  other  on  the 
duties  of  princes,  as  founded  on  nature  and  social  order^ 
and  although  he  did  not  complete  his  design  in  either,  yet 
he  incorporated  many  of  the  sentiments  advanced  in  his 
great  work  on  legislation.  He  afterwards  studied  law, 
more  in  compliance  with  the  will  of  his  friends,  who  con-^ 
sidered  the  bar  as  the  introduction  to  public  honour  and 
preferment,  than  from  his  own  inclination  ;  and  the  case 
of  an  arbitrary  decision  occurring,  he  published  an  excel- 
lent work  on  the  subject,  entitled  **  Riflessioni  Politiche 
8ull'  ultima  legge  Sovrana,  che  riguarda  Tamministrazione 
della  giustizia,*'  Naples,  1774,  8vo.  This  excited  the 
more  attention,  as  the  author  was  at  this  time  only  in  his 
twenty^second  year,  and  a  youth  averse  to  the  pleasures 
and  amusements  of  his  age,  and  intent  only  on  the  most 
profound  researches  into  the  principles  of  law  and  justice. 
Nor  were  these  studies  much  interrupted  by  his  obtaining 
in  1777  a  place  at  court,  that  of  gentleman  of  the  bed- 
chamber, with  the  title  of  an  officer  of  the  marines,  which 
appears  to  have  been  usually  conferred  on  gentlemen  who 
were  near  the  person  of  the  monarch.  In  1780  he  published 
the  first  two  volumes  of  his  celebrated  work  on  Legislation, 
**  Scienza  della  Legislatione,'^  at  Naples ;  the  third  and 
fourth  appeared  iu  1783 ;  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  in 
1785 ;  and  the  eighth,  after  his  death,  in  1789.     This  was 

'  Diet.  H^t,««'Wi^'t  Oiariam  9iogr»phicuiii. — Cletneot,  Bib).  Cnrieuie* 
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reprinted  at  Naples,  Venice,  Florence,  Milan^  kc.  and 
translated  into  French,  German,  and*Spanish.  The  en- 
comiums bestowed  on  it  were  general  throughout  Europe, 
and  although  some  of  his  sentiments  were  opposed  with 
considerable  violence,  and  some  of  them  are  perhaps  more 
beautiful  in  theory  than  in  practice,  a  common  Case  with 
speculators  who  take  upon  them  to  legislate  for  the  whole 
world ;  yet  it  has  been  said  with  justice,  that  he  brought 
to  his  great  task  qualifications  in  which  both  legislators  and 
authors,  who  have  made  great  exertions  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, have  been  lamentably  deficient, — knowledge,  temper, 
and  moderation  ;  and  if  assent  is  withheld  from  any  pro- 
position, or  conviction  does  not  attend  every  argument, 
the  sentiment  of  esteem  and  respect  for  an  enlightened, 
industrious,  and  virtuous  man,  labouring  for  the  benefit  of 
his  fellow-creatures,  and  seeking  their  good  by  temperate 
and  rational  means,  is  never  for  a  moment  suspended. 
This  valuable  writer  had  not  quite  completed  his  plan, 
when  his  labours  were  ended  by  a  premature  death,  in  the 
spring  of  1788,  when  he  was  only  in  his  thirty-sixth  year. 
He  was  universally  lamented  by  b«  eountrymen  at  large  ; 
and  the  king,  who  a  little  before  bis  dearii  bad  called  him 
to  the  administration  of  the  finances,  testified  his  high  re- 
gard for  so  useful  a  servant,  by  prw^iding  tor  his  children, 
by  a  wife  whom  he  had  married  in  1783.  His  biographer 
applies  to  him,  with  the  change  of  name,  what  Tacitus 
says  of  Agricola,  **  Quidquid  ex  Filangierio  amavimus, 
quidquid  mirati  sumus,  manet  mansurumqu^  est  in  animis 
bominum,  in  aeternitate  temporum,  famarerum." — In  1806, 
sir  Richard  Clayton  published  an  excellent  translation  of 
Filangieri  in  2  vols.  8vo,  as  far  a»  relates  to  politioal  and 
ceconomical  laws,  and  omitting  what  is  said  on  criminal 
legislation,  which  the  translator  conceived  was  not  wanted 
in  this  country,  where  the  distribution  of  public  justice  is 
scarcely  susceptible  of  amendment.  * 

FILELFO.     See  PHILELPHUS. 

FILESAC  (John),  was  a  native  of  Paris,  who  taught 
ethics,  and  afterwards  philosophy,  at  the  college  de  la 
Marche,  and  was  rector  of  the  university  in  1586.  He 
took  his  doctor's  degree,  April  9,  1590,  and  became  cu- 
rate of  St.  John  en  Greve.  Filesac,  who  was  eminent 
among  his  contemporaries  for  his  firmness,  learning,  and 

»  Fabroni  VHa  luloram,  irol  XV.— Brit.  Grit  vol.  XXX. 
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pietj)  died  at  Paris,  senior  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  dean  of 
the  facalty  oC  theology,  May  ^7,  1638,  leaving  several 
very  learned  works,  the  principal  of  which  are,  "  A  Trea- 
tise on  the  sacred  Authority  of  Bishops,**  in  Latin,  Paris, 
1606,  8vo  ;  another  "  on  Lent;"  a  treatise  on  the  "  Ori-. 
gin  of  Parishes;"  treatises  on  "  Auricular  Confession ;"  on 
*^  Idolatry,"  and  on  '*  the  Origin  of  the  ancient  Statutes 
of  the  Facul^  of  Paris."  They  are  united  under  the  title 
of  "  Opera  Pleraque,"  Paris,  1621,  3  vols.  4to,  but  he  has 
on  the  .whole  too  much  in  the  form  of  compilations  from 
other  authors  to  entitle  him  to  the  credit  of  an  original 
writer. ' 

FILICAIA  (Vincent  de),  a  celebrated  Italian  poet,  was 
born  December  30,  1642,  of  a  noble  family  at  Florence. 
He  studied  philosophy,  law,  and  divinity  five  years  at 
Pisa,  and  took  a  doctor  of  law's  degree  there.  He  then 
returned  to  Florence,  where,  after  several  years  spent  in 
his  closet,  with  no  other  employment  than  poetry  and  the 
belles-lettres,  the  grand  duke  appointed  him  senator.  He 
died  September  27,  1707,  aged  sixty-five.  Filicaia  was 
member  of  the  academies  delta  Crusca,  and  degli  Arcadi. 
Bis  poems  are  much  admired  for  their  delicacy  and  noble 
sentiments.  They  have  been  published  together  by  Scipio 
Filicaia,  his  son,  under  the  title  of  ^^  Poesie  Toscane  di 
Vincenzo  da  Filicaia,"  &c.  1707,  fol. ;  the  same  with  the 
*  L.atin  prose,  Venice,  1747,  3  vols.  12mo.  * 

FILIPPI  (Bastiano),  ofFerrara,  an  artist  born  in  1532, 
was  nicknamed  Gratella  by  his  countrymen,  because  be  was 
the  first  who  introduced  the  method  of  squaring  large  pic- 
tures, in  order  to  reduce  them  with  exactness  to  smaller  pro<- 
portions,  which  the  Italians  call  graikolare,  a  method  which 
he  had  learned  from  Michel  Angelo,  whose  scholar  he  was 
at  Rome,  though  unknown  to  Vasari,  at  least  not  men^ 
tinned  in  his  life.     He  was  the  son  of  Camillo  Filippi,  .who 
died  in  1 574,  an  artist  of  uncertain  school,  but  who  painted 
in  a  neat  and  limpid  manner  ;  and  if  we  may  judge  from  a 
half-figure  of  S,  Paul,  in  an  Anm&nziata  of  his  in  S.  Maria 
in  Vado,  not  without  some  aim  at  the  style  of  Michel  Au*- 
gelo.     From  him  tlierefore  Bastiano  probably  ^erived  that 
ardent  desire  for  it  which  made  him  secretly  leave  his 
father's  house,  and  journey  to  Rome,  where  he  became  one 

'  Dupin. — Moreri. 

•  fabr.  ViiK  Italojruin,  rcrt.  vn.*-Tirabo»chi.— Nicetonj  toI.  L 
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of  the  most  indefatigable  copyists  and  dearest  pnpils  orf 
Buonarotti.  What  powers  he  acquired  is  evident  from  the 
**  Universal  Judgment,*'  which  he  painted  in  three  years, 
in  the  choir  of  the  metropolitan  ;  a  work  nearer  to  Michel 
4^hgelo  than  what  can  be  produced  by  the  whole  Florentine 
school.  It  possesses  grandeur  of  design  with  great  variety 
of  imagery,  well  disposed  groupes,  and  repose  for  the  eye. 
It  appears  incredible  that  in  a  subject  pre-occupied  by 
Buonarotti,  Filippi  should  have  been  able  to  appear  so 
novel  and  so  grand.  He  imitated  the  genius,  but  dis- 
dained to  transcribe  the  Bgures  of  his  model.  He  too,  like 
Dante  and  Michel  Angelo,  made  use  of  that  opportunity 
to  gratify  his  affections  or  animosities,  by  placing  his 
friends  among  the  elect,  and  his  enemies  with  the  rejected. 
In  that  hapless  host  he  painted  the  faithless  mistress  who 
had  renounced  his  nuptials,  and  drew  among  the  blessed 
another  whom  he  had  married  in  her  place,  casting  a  look 
of  insult  on  her  rival.  At  present  it  is  not  easy  to  decide 
on  the  propriety  or  intemperance  of  Baruffaldi  and  other 
Ferrarese  writers,  who  prefer  this  painting  to  that  of  the 
Sistina,  for  decorum  and  colour,  because  it  has  been  long 
retouched  ;  and  already  made  Barotti,  in  his  description  of 
Ferrarese  pictures,  lament  "  that  the  figures  which  formerly 
appeared  living  flesh,  no\V  seem  to  be  of  wood."  Of  Fi- 
lippi's  powers,  however,  as  a  colourist,  other  proofs  exist 
at  Ferrara  in  many  an  untouched  picture  :  they  appear  to 
advantage,  though  his  flesh-tints  are  too  adust  and  bronzed, 
and  his  colours  too  often  united  into  a  misty  mass. 

In  the  nudities  of  those  pictures,  especially  in  those  of 
the  colossal  figure  of  S.  Cristophano,  Filippi  adopted  the 
line  of  Michel  Angelo ;  in  the  draped  figures  he  followed 
other  models,  as  is  evident  in  the  Circumcision  on  an  altar 
of  the  Duomo,  which  resembles  more  the  style  of  his  father 
than  his  own.  Want  of  patience  in  invention  and  practice 
made  him  often  repeat  himself;  such  are  his  Nunziatas, 
re-produced  at  least  seven  times  on  the  same  idea.  The 
worst  is,  that  if  the  Last  Judgment,  the  large  altar-piece 
of  S.  Catherine  in  her  church,  and  a  few  other  public 
works  be  excepted,  he  more  or  less  hurried  on  the  rest; 
content  to  leave  in  each  some  master  trait,  and  less  so- 
licitous to  obtain  the  praise  of  diligence  than  of  power 
from  posterity.  What  he  painted  for  galleries  is  not  much, 
but  conducted  with  more  care  :  without  recurring  to  what 
may  be  seen  at  Ferrara,  the  Baptism  of  Christ  in  the  house 
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Acqua  at  Qsimo,  and  some  of  his  copies  from  Michel  Ati- 
gelo  at  Rome^  are  of  that  number.  In  his  earliest  time 
he  painted  grotesques,  a  branch  which  he  afterwards  left 
entirely  to  his  younger  brother  Cesare  Filippi,  who  was  as 
eminent  in  the  ornamental  style,  as  weak  in  large  figures 
and  history.     He  died  in  1602.* 

FILMER  (Sir  Robert),  son  of  sir  Edward  Filmer,  of 
East  Sutton,  in  Kent,  by  Elizabeth  his  wife,  daughter  of 
Richard  Argall,  esq.  was  born  in  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  educated  in  Trinity-college,  in  Cambridge, 
of  which  he  was  matriculated  July  5,  1604.  His  works 
are,  I.  "  The  Anarchy  of  a  limited  and  mixed  Monarchy,** 
16'i6,  which  was  an  answer  to  Hunton's  "  Treatise  on  Mo- 
narchy," printed  in  1643.  Sir  Robert's  work  was  reprinted 
in  1652  and  1679,  8vo.  2.  "  Patriarcha,"  in  which  he 
endeavours  to  prove,  that  all  government  was  monarchical 
at  first,  and  that  all  legal  titles  to  govern  are  originally  de^ 
rived  from  the  heads  of  families,  or  from  such  upon  whom 
their  right  was  transferred,  either  by  cession  or  failure  of 
the  line.  He  also  wrote,  **  The  Freeholders'  Grand  In- 
quest, &c."  On  the  trial  of  the  celebrated  Sidney,  it  was 
made  a  charge  that  they  found  in  his  possession  a  manu- 
script answer  to  Filroer's  *'  Patriarcha,"  but  this  was  after- 
wards more  completely  answered  by  Locke,  in  his  '*  Two 
Treatises  on  Government,"  published  in  1639 ;  Filmer 
died  in  1647.' 

FlNiEUS  (Orontius),  in  French  Fin^,  professor  of 
mathematics  in  the  Royal  college  at  Paris,  was  the  son  of 
a  physician,  and  born  at  Brian^on,  in  Dauphin^,  in  1494. 
He  went  young  to  Paris,  where  his  friends  procured  him  a 
place  in  the  college  of  Navarre.  He  there  applied  him- 
self to  polite  literature  and  philosophy ;  yet  devoted  him- 
self more  particularly  to  mathematics,  for  which  he  had  a 
strong  natural  inclination,  and  made  a  •onsiderable  pro- 
gress, though  without  the  assistance  of  a  master.  He  ac- 
quired likewise  much  skill  in  mechanics;  and  having  both 
a  genius  to  invent  instruments,  and  a  skilful  hand  to  make 
them,  he  gained  hitrh  reputation  by  the  specimens  he  gave 
of  his  ingenuity.  He  first  made  himself  known  by  cor- 
recting and  publishing  Siliceus's  ^^  Arithmetic,"  and  the 
**  Margareta  Philosophica."     He  afterwards  read  private 

1  PilklngtOD  by  Fusel i. 

*  Atb.Ox.  fot.  II.— Burnet's  Own  Times.— Cole's  MS  Athensein  Brit  Mus. 
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lectures  in  mathematics,  and  then  taught  that  science  pub* 
licly  in  the  college  of  Gervais;  by  which  he  became    so 
famous^  that  he  was  Tecommended  to  Francis  I.  as  tlie  fit* 
test  person  to  teach  mathematics  in  the  new  college  which 
that  prince  had  founded  at  Paris.     He  omitted  nothing  to 
support  the  glory  of  his  profession ;  and  though   he  in* 
Mructed  his  scholars  with   great  assiduity,  yet  he  found 
time  to  publish  a  great  many  books  upon  almost  every  part 
of  the  mathematics.     A  remarkable  proof  of  his  skill  in 
mechanics  is  exhibited  in  the  clock  which  he  invented  in 
155S,  and  of  which  there  is  a  description  in  the  Journal 
of  Amsterdam  for  March  29,   1694.     Yet  his  genius,  his 
labours,  his  inventions,  and  the  esteem  which  an  infinite 
number  of  persons  shewed  him,  xould  not  secure  him  from 
that  fUte  which  so  often  befalls  men  of  letters.     He  was 
obliged  to  struggle  all  his  life  with  poverty ;  and,  when  he 
died,  left  a  wife  and  six  children,  and  many  debts,     His 
children,  however,  found  patrons,  who  for  their  father's 
sake  assisted  his  family.     He  died  in  1555,  aged  sixty-one. 
Like  all  the  other  mathematicians  and  astronomers  of  those 
times,  he  was  greatly  addicted  to  astrology ;  and  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  a  long  time  imprisoned,  because  he  bad 
foretold  some  things  which  were  not  acceptable  to  the 
court  of  France.     He  was  one  of  those  who  vainly  boasted 
of  having  found  out  the  quadrature  of  the  circle.     His 
works  were  collected  in  3  vols,  folio,  in  1532,   1542,  and 
1556,  and  there  is  an  Italian  edition  in  4to,  Venice,  15S7.' 
FINCH  (Hen£AG£),  first  earl  of  Nottingham,  and  lord 
high  chancellor  of  England,  the  son  of  sir  Heneage  Finch, 
knt.  recorder  of  London,  was  born  Dec.  21  or  23,  1621,  in 
the  county  of  Kent.     He  was  educated  at  Westminster- 
school,    and   became  a  gentleman    commoner  of  Christ 
church  in  Oxford,  1635.     After  he  had  prosecuted  his  stu- 
dies there  for  two  or  three  years,  he  removed  to  the  Inner 
Temple,  where,  by  diligence  and  good  parts,  he  became 
remarkable  for  his  knowledge  of  the  municipal  laws,  was 
successively   barrister,    bencher,    treasurer,    reader,    &c 
Charles  II.  on  his  restoration,  made  him  solicitor  general, 
and  advanced  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  baronet.     He  was 
reader  of  the  Inner  Temple  the  next  year,  and  chose  for 
'   his  subject  the  statute  of  39  Eliz.  concerning  the  payment 
and  recovery  of  the  debts  of  the  crown,  at  that  time  veiy 

<  Gen.  Diet— Miceroiii  toI.  XXXVIII.— Morerf. 
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seasoB^Jt^e  an4  necessary,  and  which  he  treated  with  gre^t 
sUeugth  of  reason,  and  depth  of  law.  Uncommon  honourd 
we^e  paid  to  bim  on  this  occasion,  the  reading  and  enter- 
tainment lasting  from  the  4th  to  the  17  th  of  August.  At 
the  first  day's  entertainment  were  several  of  the  nobility  of 
the  kingdom,  and  privy  counsellors,  with  divers  others  of 
his  friends;  at  the  second,  were  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  principal  citizens  of  London ;  at  the  third,  which  was 
two  days  after  the  former,  was  the  whole  college  of  phy- 
sicians, who  all  came  in  their  caps  and  gowns ;  at  the 
fourth,  all  the  judges,  advocates,  doctors  of  the  civil  Jaw^ 
f  nd  all  the  society  of  Doctors'  Commons ;  at  the  fifth,  the 
archbishops,  bishops,  and  chief  of  the  clergy ;  and  at  the 
last,  which  was  on  August  1 5,  his  majesty  king  Charles  IL 
did  him  the  honour  (never  before  granted  by  a^iy  of  hi^ 
rpy^l  progenitors)  to  accept  of  an  invitation  to  dine  with 
him  in  the  great  ball  of  the  Inner  Temple. 

As  soliqitor-general,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  trials 
.  of  the  regicides,  and  in  April  1661,  by  the  strong  recom- 
mendation of  lord  Clarendon,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of 
parliament  for  the  university  of  Oxford  ;  but,  says  Wood, 
**  he  did  us  no  good,  when  we  wanted  his  assistance  for 
taking  off  tlie  tribute  belonging  to  hearths."  In  1665,  after 
the  parliament  then  sitting  at  Oxford  had  been  prorogued, 
be  was  in  full  convocation  created  doctor  of  civil  law ;  and, 
the  creation  being  over,  the  vice-chancellor,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  several  parliament-men,  stood  up  and  spoke  to 
the  public  orator  to  do  his  office,  who  said,  among  other 
things,  "  That  the  university  wished  they  had  more  col- 
leges to  enteruin  the  parliament  men,  and  more  chambers, 
but  by  DO  means  fnore  chimnies  ;^'  at  which  sir  Heneage 
was  observed  to  change  countenance,  and  draw  a  little 
back*  When  the  disgrace  of  lord  Clarendon  drew  on,  in 
1667,  and  be  was  impeached  in  parliament  for  some  sup- 

Siosed  high  crimes,  sir  Heneage,  not  forgetting  his  old 
fiend,  appeared  vigorously  in  his  defence.  In  1670,  the 
king  am)ointed  him  attorney  general;  and,  about  threfs 
years  after,  lord  keeper.  Soon  after  he  was  advanced  to 
the  degree  of  a  baron,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Finch  of  Da- 
ventry,  in  the  county  of  Northampton,  and  upon  the  sur- 
render of  the  great  seal  to  his  m^esty,  Dec.  19,  1675,  he 
received  it  immediately  bi^ck  again,  with  the  title  of  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  England. 
The  conduct  of  lord  chancellor  Finch  in  the  disposal  of 
Vot.XIV.  X 
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'church  livings  merits  particular  approbation,  AttachecT  t^ 
the  interests  of  the  church  of  England,  he  bad  considered 
the  necessity  of  inquiring  into  the  characters  of  those  who 
might  be  candidates  for  benefices  in  the  disposal  of  the 
seal.  But  the  many  avocations  of  bis  high  office  prevented 
his  personal  attention  to  this  point ;  he  therefore  addressed 
his  chaplain  (Dr.  Sharp,  afterwards  archbishop  of  York)  to 
this  effect:  ^^  The  greatest  difficulty,  I  apprehend,  ia  the 
execution  of  my  office,  is  the  patronage  of  ecclesiastical 
preferments.  God  is  my  witness  that  I  would  not  know* 
ingly  prefer  an  unworthy  person  ;  but  as  my  course  of  life 
and  studies  bas  lain  another  way,  I  cannot  think  myself  so 
good  a  judge  of  the  merits  of  such  suitors  as  you  are;  I 
therefore  charge  it  upon  your  conscience,  as  you  will  an- 
swer it  ta  Almighty  God,  that  upon  every  such  occasion, 
you  make  the  best  inquiry,  and  give  me  the  best  advice 
you  can,  that  I  may  never  bestow  any  favour  upon  an  un- 
deserving man ;  which  if  you  neglect  to  do,  the  guilt  will 
T>e  entirely  yours,  and  I  shall  deliver  my  own  soul.'*  This 
trust,  so  solemnly  committed  to  his  care,  Dr.  Sharp  (says 
his  recent  biographer  Mr. Todd)  faithfully  discharged  ;  and 
his  advice  was  no  less  faithfully  followed  by  his  patron,  as 
long  as  he  continued  in  office.  By  so  conscientious  a  dis- 
posal of  church-preferment  in  the  dissolute  reign  of 
Charles  II.  the  cause  of  religion  must  have  been  eminently 
advanced. 

He  performed  the  office  of  high  steward  at  the  trial  of 
lord  Stafford,  who  was  found  guilty  of  high  treason  by  his 
peers>  for  being  concerned  in  the  popish  plot  On  May 
12,  1681,  he  was  created  earl  of  Nottingham,  and  died, 
quite  worn  out,  at  his  house  in  Queen-street,  LincolnV 
inrt-fields,  Dec.  18,  1682,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
Raunston  near  Olney  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  his  soft 
erected  a  superb  monument  to  bis  memory.  Though  be 
iived  in  very  troublesome  and  difficult  times,  yet  he  con- 
ducted himself  with  such  even  steadiness,  that  he  retained 
the  good  opinion  of  both  prince  and  people.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished by  his  wisdom  and  eloquence  ;  and  was  such  an 
excellent  orator,  that  some  of  his  contemporaries  have 
styled  him  the  English  Roscins,  the  English  Cicero,  &c. 
Burnet,  in  the  pretace  to  his  '*  History  of  the  Refbriaa- 
tion,"  tells  us,  that  his  great  parts  and  greater  virtues  wctre 
..so  conspicuous,  that  it  would  be  a  high  presumptforn  ip  bim 
*lo  say-any  thing  in  bis  commendatian )  being  in  iK)t(UK^g 
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more  emineDt,  than  in  his  zeal  for,  and  care  of^  the  church 
of  England.  His  character  is  described  by  Dryden,  or 
rather  Tate,  in  the  second  part  of  ^^  Absalom  and  Achito- 
phel/'  under  the  name  of  Amri;  but  more  reliance  may  be 
placed  on  the  opinion  of  judge  Blackstone»  **  He  was  a 
person,^'  says  this  learned  commentator,  ^^  of  the  greatest 
abilities,  and  most  incorrupted  integrity  ;  a  thorough  mas* 
ter  and  zealous  defender  of  the  laws  and  constitution  of  his 
country ;  and  endued  with  a  pervading  genius  that  enabled 
h'lm  to  discover  and  to  pursue  the  true  spirit  t)f  justice^ 
/lotwithstanding  the  embarrassments  raised  by  the  narrow 
imd  technical  notions  which  then  prevailed  in  the  courts  of 
law,  and  the  imperfect  ideas  of  redress  which  had  possessed 
ihe  courts  of  equity.  The  reason  and  necessities  of  man- 
Jiind,  arising  from  the  great  change  in  property,  by  the 
extension  of  trade,  and  the  abolition  of  military  tenures, 
co*operated  in  establishing  his  plan,  and  enabled  him,  in 
the  course  of  nine  years,  to  build  a  system  of  jurisprudence 
and  jurisdiction  upon  wide  and  rational  foundatious>  which 
.have  also  been  extended  and  improved  by  many  great 
men,  who  have  since  presided  in  chancery ;  and  from  that 
xime  to  thi9,  the  power  and  business  of  the  court  have  ia« 
creased  to  an  amazing  degree/' 

Under  his  name  are  published,  U  Several  speeches  and 
discourses  in  the  trial  of  the  judges  of  Charles  L  in  the 
book  entitled  **  An  exact  and  most  impartial  account  of 
,ihe  Indictment,  Arraignment,  Trial,  and  Judgment  (ac* 
cording  to  law)  of  twenty-nine  regicides,  &e.  1660,*'  4to> 
1679,  8vo.  2.  "  Speeches  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
7thJao.l673;  13ih  of  April  and  1 3th  of  Oct  1675  ;  15th 
of  Feb.  1676;  6th  of  March,  1678  ;  and  30th  of  April, 
1679."  These  were  spoken  while  he  was  lord  keeper  and 
chancellor.  3.  "  Speech  at  the  Sentence  of  William  Vis- 
count Stafford,  7th  Dec.  1680,*'  printed  in  one  sheet,  folio; 
and  in  the  Trial  of  the  said  Viscount,  p.  212.  4.  ^*  An- 
swers by  his  Majesty's  command,  upon  several  Addressee 
presented  to  his  majesty  at  Hampton  Court,  the  19th  of 
.May,  1681,'*  in  one  sheet,  in  folio.  5.  **  His  Arguments ; 
upon  which  he  made  the  Decree  in  the  cause  between  the 
honourable  Charles  Howard,  esq.  plaintiff,  Henry  late  duke 
pf  Norfolki,  Henry  lord  I^Iowbray  his  son,  Heory  marquit 
of  Dorchester,  and  Richard  Marriott,  esq.  defendants; 
iwherein  the  severaV  ways  and' methods  of  limiting  a  trust^^f 
t^rm  for. years  aref  fully  debated,  1615,"  folio.     6.  "An 
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Argument  on  the  claim  of  the  Crown  to  p«rdon  on  ttrt* 
peacbment,**  folio.  He  also  left  behind  him,  written  with 
hit  own  hand,  ^^  Obancery  Reports/*  MS.  in  folio,  and  notes 
on  Cokeys  Institute.  ^ 

FINCH  (Daniel),  second  earl  of  Nottingham,  son  of 
the  preceding,  by  his  lady  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Daniel  Hervey,  merchant  in  London,  was  bom  about  1647^ 
and  educated  at  Christ  church,  Oxford ;  but  entered  early 
Into  public  life,  and  served  in  several  parliaments  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  for  the  city  of  Lichfield,  and  for  th« 
borough  of  Newton  in  the  county  of  Southampton.  la 
1679  be  was  constituted  first  commissioner  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, and  sworn  of  the  privy-council ;  and  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  year  following,  spoke  with  much  vigour  in  the 
house  of  commons  against  the  bill  for  the  exclusion  of  the 
duke  of  York,  declaring  **  that  the  kings  of  Enghmd  do 
sot  rule  by  virtue  of  any  statute-law,^'  aa  had  been  sug- 
gested by  some  persons  on  the  other  side  of  the  question, 
**  since  their  right  was  by  so  ancient  a  prescription,  that 
k  might  justly  be  said  to  be  from  God  alone ;  and  such  as 
no  power  on  earth  ought  to  dispute.** 

On  the  decease  of  bis  father  in  1682,  he  succeeded  him 
!n  his  titles  and  estate ;  and  on  the  death  of  Charles  IL 
was  one  of  the  privy-council  who  signed  the  order,  dated 
at  Whitehall,  Feb.  6,  1684-5,  for  proclaiming  the  duke  of 
York  king  of  England.  In  that  reign  he  was  one  of  the 
chief  opposers  of  the  abrogation  of  the  test  act,  which  he 
considered  as  the  strongest  fence  of  the  protestant  religton^ 
Upon  the  trial  of  the  seven  bishops,  he  was  present  in  court 
with  several  other  noblemen ;  and  his  brother  Heneage, 
afterwards  earl  of  Aylesford,  was  of  the  counsel  for  those 
prelates.  He  was  likewise  one  of  the  patriots,  who,  fi:t)m 
«  true  zeal  for  their  religion  and  their  country,  often  met 
to  concert  such  advices  and  advertisements  as  might  be 
fit  for  the  prince  of  Orange  to  know,  that  he  might  govern 
himself  by  them.  When,  however,  it  was  secretly  pro- 
posed to  him  to  invite  that  prince  into  England,  he  felt  a 
conscientious  hesitation  on  the  subject,  and  informed  the 
friends  of  that  measure  that  he  could  not  personally  adopt 
it,  yet  would  preserve  the  secret  with  which  they  had  in- 
Ousted  him.     Upon  the  prince's  landing  in  the  West,  hfe 

'.    »  OoUin«?»P€eniye.— iliag.  Brit.— T#drf^  Pttaiof  C»a%JlfcOTr<-*W«lf9tol 
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v$BB  one  of  those  lords  who  made  a  last  attempt  on  the  ob*^ 
sthiacy  of  the  king,'  by  presenting  a  petition  to  his  ma*, 
jesty,  advising  him  to  call  a  parliament  regular  and  free  in 
ail  respects,  to  which  he  was  even  for  adding,  ^^  that  the 
peers  who  had  joined  the  prince  might  sit  in  that'free  par* 
liament  ;*'  but  this  by  the  other  lords  was  thought  unneces- 
sary. He  was  afterwards  one  of  the  commissioners  sent  by 
his  majesty  to  treat  with  the  prince.  When  afterwards  the 
convention  was  opened,  he  was  the  principal  manager  of 
the  debates  in  favour  of  a  regent,  against  those  who  were 
for  netting  up  another  king;  supporting  his  opinion  by 
many  arguments  drawn  from  the  English  history,  and  add* 
ing  a  recent  instance  in  Portugal,  where  Don  Pedro  bad 
only  the  title  of  regent  conferred  upon  him,  while  his  de* 
posed  brother  lived.  However,  he  owned  it  to  be  a  prin-f 
ciple  grounded  on  the  law  and  history  of  England,  diat 
obedience  and  allegiance  were  due  to  the  king  for  the  tim^ 
being,  even  in  opposition  to  one,  with  whom  the  right  waa 
thought  still  to  remain.  He  likewise  told  bishop  Burnet^ 
that  though  he  could  not  argue  nor  vote,  but  according  to 
the  notions  which  he  had  formed  concerning  our  laws  and 
constitution,  he  should  not  be  sorry  to  see  his  own  side 
out- voted;  and  that  though  he  could  not  agree  to  the 
making  of  a  king,  as  things  stood,  yet  if  he  found  on» 
made,  he  would  be  more  faithful  to  him  than  those  who 
made  him  could  be,  according  to  their  principles. 

When  king  William  and  queen  Mary  therefore  were 
advanced  to  the  throne,  he  was  offered  the  post  of  lord 
high  chancellor  of  England,  which  he  tacused  himself  front 
accepting,  alledging  his  unfitness  for  an  employment  that 
required  a  constant  application  ;  but  was  appointed  one  of 
the  principal  secretaries  of  state.  In  1690,  he  attended 
bis  majesty  to  the  famous  congress  at  the  Hague ;  and 
king  James  H.  took  such  umbrage  at  his  services,  that  in* 
bis  declaration  upon  his  intended  descent  in  1 692,  his  lord* 
^ip  was  excepted  out  of  his  general  pardon.  In  March 
1693-4,  he  resigned  his  place  of  principal  secretary  of 
state;  and  the  year  following  had  a  public  testimony 
given  to  the  integrity  of  his  conduct  in  a  very  remarkable 
instance ;  for,  upon  an  examination  in  parliament  into  the 
bribery  and  corruption  of  some  of  their  own  members,  ii^ 
order  to  obtain  a  new  charter  for  the  East-India  Company^ 
it  appeared  by  the  deposition  of  sir  Basil  Firebrace,  thai; 
lus  lordship  bad  absolutely  refased  to  take  five  thousand 
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guineas  for  his  interest  in  promoting  that  charter,  and  fivo 
thousand  pounds  on  passing  the  act  for  that  purpose. 

Upon  the  accession  of  queen  Anne  he  was  again  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state,  and  io 
that  station  had  a  vote  of  the  house  of  commons  passed  in 
his  favour,  "  that  he  had  highly  merited  the  trust  her 
majesty  had  reposed  in  him,''  and  the  like  sanction  from 
the  house  of  lords.  However,  on  the  17th  of  April  1704, 
he  resigned  that  employment,  and  accepted  of  no  other 
post  during  all  that  reign,  though  large  offers  were  made 
to  engage  him  in  the  court  interest  and  measures,  upon  the 
change  of  the  ministry  in  1710,  his  refusal  of  which  so  ex« 
asperated  the  opposite  party,  that  he  was  attacked  with 
great  virulence  in  several  libels  both  in  verse  and  prose. 
He  continued  therefore  to  give  his  opinion  upon  all  occa- 
sions with  great  freedom,  and  in  December  the  same  year 
distinguished  himself  by  a  vigorous  speech  in  the  house  of 
lords,  representing,  that  no  peace  could  be  safe  or  ho- 
nourable to  Great  Britain,  if  Spain  and  the  West  Indies 
were  allotted  to  any  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon ;  and 
bad  so  much  weight  in  that  house,  that  the  clause  which 
he  offered  to  that  purpose  to  be  inserted  in  the  address  of 
thanks,  in  answer  to  her  majesty's  speech,  was  after  a 
warm  debate  carried.  He  soon  after  moved  likewise  for 
an  address  to  the  queen,  that  her  majesty  would  not  treat 
except  in  concert  with  her  allies.  When  his  late  majesty, 
king  George  succeeded  to  the  crown,  his  lordship  was  one 
of  the  lords  justices  for  the  administration  of  affairs  till  bis 
arrival ;  and  on  the  24th  of  September  1714,  was  declared 
lord-president  of  the  council.  But  on  the  29th  of  February 
1715-16,  he  retired  from  all  public  business  to  a  studious 
course  of  life ;  the  fruits  of  which  appeared  in  his  elaborate 
answer  to  Mr.  Whiston's  letter  to  him  upon  the  subject  of 
the  trinity;  for  which,  on  the  2  2d  of  March  1720-21,  he 
had  the  unanimous  thanks  of  the  university  of  Oxford  in 
full  convocation  *.    He  died  January  21st,  1729-30,  having 

♦  Co  March  «2,  1*720-1,  the  trni-  the  Holy  Ghost  j  aud  that  Dr.  Sfaippeo, 

▼eraity  of  Oxford,  in  a  full  convoca-  Ticc-chaneellor,  William  Bromlfy,  and' 

lion,  unanimously  decreed,  *'  That  the  George  Clark,  esqrs.  representatives  of 

fulema  thanks  of  that  university  be  the  university,  wait  on  the  said  earl, 

returned  to  the  right  honourable  the  and  present  to  bis  lordship  the  thanks 

«arl  of  Nottingham,  for  his  most  noble  aforesaid  of  ihe  whole  univerf  ity."  On 

defence  of   ihe  Christian  faitb,  cod-  April  11  following,  Dr.  John  Robinson, 

t|uned  in  his  lordship*s  answer  to  Mr.  bishop  of  London,  at  the  head  of  the 

Wbistoo's  letter  to  him,    concerning  clergy  of  bis  diocese,  waited. on  his 

Pkt  eternity  of  tlie  Son  of  Qod,  and  of  lordtbip,  and  returned  him  tbe^r  Uiapki 
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just  before  succeeded  to  the  title  of  earlpf  Wiochelse% 
ioto  which  that  of  Nottingham  merged. 

By  his  first  wife^  the  lady  Essex  Rich,  second  daughter 
end  one  of  the  co-heirs  of  Robert  earl  of  Warwick,  he  had 
issue  one  daughter;  and  by  his  second,  Anne,  only  daugh- 
ter of  Christopher  lord  viscount  Hatton,  he  had  five  sonji 
and  eight  daughters. 

He  was  remarkably  skilled  in  the  whole  system  of  the 
English  law,  as  well  as  in  the  records  of  parliaments ; 
and  these  qualifications,  joined  to  a  copious  and  ready 
eloquence,  of  which  he  was  master,  gave  him  great  weight 
in  all  public  assemblies.  Besides  the  pampnlet  agains|; 
Whiston,  his  lordship  wrote  "  A  Letter  to  Dr.  Waterland/* 
printed  at  the  end  of  Dr.  Newton^s  treatise  Qn  Pluralities; 
and  a  pamphlet  entitled  **  Observations  upon  the  State  of 
the  Nation  in  January  1712-13,"  has  been  ascribed  to  him^ 
l>ut,  as  lord  Orford  thinks,  he  was  not  the  author  of  it  * 

FINCH  (Anne,  countess  of  Winchelsba),  a  lady  of 
considerable  poetical  talents,  was.  the  daughter  of  sir  Wil- 
liam Kingsmill,  of  Sidmonton,  in  the  county  of  Southamp* 
ton,  but  the  time  of  her  birth  is  not  mentioned.  She  wa^ 
maid  of  honour  to  the  duchess  of  York,  second  wife  of 
James  H. ;  and  afterwards  married  to  Heneage,  socond  son 
of  Heneage  earl  of  Winchelsea ;  which  Heneage  was,  in 
his  father's  life-time,  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber  to 
^he  duke  of  York,  and  afterwards,  upon  the  death  of  his 
nephew  Charles,  succeeded  to  tlie  title  of  earl  of  Win- 
chelsea. One  of  the  most  considerable  of  this  lady's 
poems  was  that  **  upon  the  Spleen,"  printed  in  "  A  neyf 
miscellany  of  original  Poems  on  several  occasions,"  pub*» 
lished  by  Mr.  Charles  Gildon  in  1701,  8vo.  That  poem 
occasioned  another  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Rowe,  entitled  **  Ai| 
Epistle  to  Flavia,  on  the  sight  of  two  Pindaric  Odes  on  thQ 
Spleen  and  Vanity,  written  by  a  lady  tq  her  friend."  A 
collection  of^her  poems  was  printed  in  1713,  8vo  5  con-* 
taining  likewise  a  tragedy  called  ^^  Aristomen^s,"  never 

on  the  same  acooaDt ;  as  alio  did  the  QreethaiD,{nRutland«Mre,alltbetitlMt 

clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Peterboroagh,  of  corn,  hay,  4po.  irising  and  growkif 

His  lordship  bad  before  inaQifested  his  \t\  WdoKox,    in  ike    said    parish  of 

irgard  for  the  prirate  interest  of  the  Oreetham,  for  an  augmentation,  of  at 

pljsrity,  haviug  hy  iodenture,  Sept.  11,  least  8/.  per  annum*  to  the  said  ?i* 

1702,  freely  devised  to  the  fic^rage  of  carage  for  ever. 

*  Collins's  Peerage,  by  sir  E.  Rrydges.— Birch's  Lives. — Ath.  Ox.  vol.  II.— 
fValpale's  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  by  Park.— Swift's  Works  {  sea  Iiidex«-« 
Wbi9iOD's  Lif^.— Nicholii't  AtUrbury,  vol.  L  131,  160,  162j  lU,  9Q.       ,     , 
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acted;  and  matiy  still  continue  unpublished,  a  few  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  General  Dictionary,  which  Dr. 
Birch  inserted  there  by  permission  ofthfe  countess  of  Hert- 
ford, in  whose  possession  they  were.  Her  ladyship  ob- 
tained the  good  will  of  Pope,  who  addressed  some  verse9 
to  her  which  drew  forth  an  elegant  replication,  printed  in 
Cibber's  Lives.  She  died  August  5,  1720,  without  issue; 
as  did  the  earl  her  husband,  Sept.  30,  1726.*^ 

FINCH  (HfeNRY),  of  the  family  of  the  lord  keeper,  was 
the  son  of  sir  Thomas  Finch  of  Eastweli  in  Kent,  and  was 
born  in  that  county,  and  educated  at  Oriel  college,  Ox- 
ford. From  that  he  went  to  Gray^s  Inn,  and  after  pursuing 
the  usual  course  of  law  studies,  became  a  counsellor  of 
reputation,  and  was  autumn  or  summer  reader  of  that 
•house  in  2  James  I.  In  1614  he  attained  the  rank  of  a 
^eijeant,  and  two  years  after  was  knighted.  He  died  Oct. 
11,  1625,  leaving  a  son,.  John,  who  was  afterward  created 
lord  Finch  of  Fordwich,  and  was  keeper  of  the  great  seal. 
Sir  Henry  Finch  wrote  *^Nomotechnia,  ou  description  del 
Commun  Leys  d^Angleterre,  &c.''  Lond.  16lS,  foL  This 
**  Description  of  the  Common  Law*'  was  afterwards  pub- 
lished by  himself  in  English,  under  the  title  "  Of  Law,  or 
a  Discourse  thereof,*'  Lbnd.  1627,  1636,  and  1661,  8vo. 
But  a  better  translation  was  published  in  1758  by  an  anony- 
krious  hand.  He  published  also  "  On  the  Calling  of  the 
Jews,"  a  work  which  Wood  has  so  imperfectly  described 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  its  drift.  * 

FINET  (Sir  John),  a  man  considerable  enough  to  be 
remembered,  was  son  of  Robert  Finet  of  Soulton,  near 
Bover,  in  Kent,  and  born  in  157  L  His  great  grandfa- 
ther was  of  Sienna,  in  Italy,  where  his  family  was  ancient; 
and  coming  into  England  a  servant  to  cardinal  Campegius, 
the  pope's  legate,  married  a  maid  of  honour  to  queen  Ca- 
therine, consort  to  Henry  VIII.  and  settled  here.  He  was 
bred  up  in  the  court,  where,  by  his  wit,  mirth,  and  uncom- 
mon skill  in  composing  songs,  he  very  much  pleased  James 
I.  In  1614  he  was  sent  into  France  about  matters  of  pub- 
lic concern  ;  and  the  year  after  was  knighted.  In  1626  he 
was  made  assistant  to  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  being 
then  in  good  esteem  with  Charles  I.  He  died  in  1641, 
aged  seventy.     He  wrote  a  book  entitled  '*  Fineti  Pbiloxe- 

«  General  Diet.  ▼•!.  X.  art,  WiBdkelsea.<— Gibber's  Lires.— P*rk»i  edit  of  the 
Koyal  and  Mobk  Amfaon.  «  AUu  Oi.  vol.  L 
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nns  :  Sotne  rfwAce  observations  toucbing  tbe  reception  and 
precedency,  th^  treatment  and  atrdi^nce,  the  punctilios 
and  contests  of  foreign  ambassadors  in  England,  1656,** 
6to:  published  by  Jatnes  Howel,  and  dedicated  to  ^ord 
L'Isle.  He  also  translated  from  French  into  English  "The 
beginning,  continuance,  and  decay  of  Estates,  ^c.  1606;^ 
Written  originally  by  R.  de  Lusing. " 

FIORAVANTI  (Leonard),  a  physician  of  Bologna,  m 
the  sixteenth  century,  who  possessed  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  reputation  among  his  contemporaries,  appears  to 
have  been  an  arrant  empiric  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
word.  In  his  writings  he  dwells  at  great  length  on  the 
excellence  of  the  secret  remedies  which  he  possessed,  and 
is  violent  in  his  condemnation  of  blood-letting.  He  died* 
on  the  4th  of  September  1588.  The  titles  of  his  works, 
which  are  all  in  Italian,  and  have  gone  through  several 
editions,  are,  "  Del  Specchio  di  Scientia  Universale,** 
Venice,  1564;  "  Regimento  della  Pestc,"  ibid.  1565; 
«  Capricci  Medicinali,"  ibid.  1568.  "  II  Tesoro  della  vita 
humana,''  ibid.  1570.  "  Compendio  dei  Secreti  Natu- 
raK,''  Turin,  1580,  Venice,  1581,  &c.;  "  Della  Fisica, 
divisa  in  libri  quattro,"  Venice,  1582;  "  Cirurgia,*^  ibid. 
1588.* 

FIRENZUOLA  (Angelo),  so  called  from  his  native 
city,  Florence  (in  Italian  Firehze),  though  his  fahiily  name 
was  Nannini,  was  celebrated  in  his  time  as  a  poet,  but  hir 
works  are  now  in  less  repute,  which,  from  their  light  cha- 
racter and  indecencies,  is  not  much  to  be  regretted.  He 
originally  practised  as  an  advocate  at  Rome,  and  then  be«* 
came  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  congregation  of  Vallombrosa. 
He  was  personally  esteemed  by  pope  Clement  VII.  whd 
^as  also  an  admirer  of  bis  work?.  He  died  at  Rome  in 
1545.  His  works  in  prose  were  published  in  8vo,  at  Flo* 
rence,  in  1548,  and  his  poetry,  the  same  size,  in  1549« 
These  editions,  as  well  as  his  translation  of  tbe  Golden  Ass 
of  Apuleius,  are  scarce,  but  a  complete  edition  of  hi$ 
whole  works  was  published  at  Florence,  4  vols.  8vo,  ia 
1765-66,  in  which  are  some  comedies,  and  other  pro- 
ductions.* 

FIRMICUS  MATERNUS   (Julius),    was   an  ancient 
Christian  writer,  and  author  of  a  piece  entitled  *^  De  £r- 

1  Wood'f  Fasti,  Tol.  I.  *  R«efl*i  Cydop.  from  Eloy.*^]>iot.  Hkt. 

*  Moreri.— •TirabMchitf'Dict.  Hist. 
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rore  Pro&nanim  Religionum  ;*'  which  he  addressed  (o  tho 
emperors  Constantius  and  Constans,  the  sons  of  Coustan- 
tioe.     It  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  after  the  death 
of  Constantine,  the  eldest  son  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
which  happened  in  the  year  340,  and  before  that  of  Con- 
•tans,  who  was  slain  by  Magnentius  in  the  year  350  :  be-' 
ing  addressed  to  Constantius  and  Contitans,  there  is  rea<- 
son  to  believe  that  Constantine  their  eldest  brother  was 
dead,  and  it  is  evident  that  Constans  was  then  alive.     It  is 
remarkable,  that  no  ancient  writers  have  made  any  meta- 
tion  of  Firmicus ;  so  that  we  do  not  know  what  he  was,  of 
what  country,  or  of  what  profession.     Some  moderns  con- 
jecture that  he  was  by  birth  a  Sicilian,  and  in  the  former 
part  of  his   life  an  heathen.     His  treatise  ^^  Of  the  Errors 
of  the  Prophane  Religions,*'  discovers  great  parts,  great 
learning,  and   great  zeal  for  Christianity,    and  has  been 
often  printed,  sometimes  separately,  sometimes  with  other 
fathers.     Among  the  separate  editions  are  one  printed  at 
Strasbourg,  in  1562,  another  at  Heidelberg,  1599,  and  a 
third  at  Paris,   1610,  all  in  8vo;  afterwards  it  was  joined 
with  Minucius  Felix,  and  printed  at  Amsterdam,  1645,  at 
Leyden,   1652,  and  again   at  Leyden,  at  the  end  of  the 
same  father,   by  James  Gronovius,  in    1709,  8vo.     It  is 
likewise  to  be  found  in  the  "  Bibliotbeca  Patrum  j"  and 
at  the  end  of  Cyprian,  printed  at  Paris  in  1666. 

There  are  "  Eight  Books  of  Astronomy,  or  Mathema-r 
tics,''  which  bear  the  name  of  this  author,  and  which  have 
been  several  times  printed,  first  at  Venice  in  14S7f  foU 
and  afterwards  at  Basil  in  1551,  at  the  end  of  the  astro^ 
nomical  pieces  of  Ptolemy  and  some  Arabians ;  but  there 
js  nothing  in  this  work  that  relates  to  the  real  science  of 
astronomy,   the  author  ^amusing  himself  altogether   with 
astrological  calculations,  after  the  manner  of  the  Babjlo^ 
nians  and  Egyptians ;  on  which  account  Baronius  was  of 
opinion,  that  it  could   not  be  written  by  so  pious  a  man 
find  so  good  a  Christian  as  this  Firmicus,  who  uo  doub( 
would  have  thought  it  very  sinful  to  have  dealt  in  such 
profane  and  impious  speculations.     Cave,  however,  sup- 
posed that  he  might  have  written  these  books  in  his  uncon-t 
verted  state ;  for,  though  Baronius  will  have  them  to  be 
written  about  the  year  355,  yet  Labbaeus,  as  he  tells  i)8| 
affirms  them  to  be   between  334  and  337.     There  is  not 
evidence  enough,  however,  to  determine  the  question.  * 

>  Dapin,^CaTe.--Moreri.-9-Fabnc.  BtbK  Lat.— and  BihU  IaU  MtcL-MStui 
OaomafU 
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FIRMILIAN  (St.).  a  celebrated  bishop  ofCaesareain 
Cappadocia,  in  the  third  century,  was  one  of  the  friend* 
of  Ori<^en,  who  took  St  Cyprian's  part  against  pope  Ste- 
phen ;  maintaining  the  necessity  of  re-baptizing  those  who 
had  heen  baptized  by  heretics;  and  wrote  a  long  letter  mi 
this  subject  in  the  year  256,  to  St  Cyprian,  by  whom  it 
was  translated  into  Latin,  and  may  be  seen  in  his  works. 
6t  Firmilian  presided  at  the  first  council  of  Antioch  held 
in  the  year  264,  against  Paul  of  Samosata,  who  promised 
a  change  of  doctrine ;  but,  continuing  to  propagate  his 
errors,  was  condemned  at  the  second  council  of  Antioch, 
in  the  year  2^^.  St  Firmilian  died  at  Tarsus^  as  he  was 
going  to  this  council. ' 

FI|IM1N  (GiLKS),  a  nonconformist  divine  and  physician^ 
was  born  in  1617,  in  Suffolk,  and  educated  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  studied  physic,  and  afterwards  practised  it  with 
great  success  in  New  England,  to  which  he  fled,  a« 
he  said,  to  enjoy  liberty  of  conscience.  When  that, 
however,  was  restored  about  the  latter  end  of  the  civil 
wars,  he  returned  to  England,  was  ordained,  and  became 
minister  at  Shalford,  in  Essex,  where  he  continued  till  he 
%vas  ejected,  in  1662,  by  the  act  of  uniformity.  Heafter^ 
wards  resumed  the  practice  of  physic^  but  never  neglected 
to  preach  when  he  had  an  opportunity,  in  which  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  protected  by  his  excellent  and  cha* 
ritable  character  as  a  physician.  He  died  in  1697,  at  the 
age  of  eighty.  He  was  author  of  several  works,  the  most 
known  of  which  is  his  <^  Real  Christian.^^  The  others  are 
of  the  controversial  kind,  with  the  Quakers,  Antinomians, 
and  Anabaptists,  or  concerning  church  government.  He 
had  far  more  moderation  as  well  as  loyalty  than  many  of 
his  brethren,  and  evea  is  said  to  have  joined  with  a  few 
like  himself,  during  the  usurpation^  in  praying  for  tba 
exiled  royal  family.  • 

FIRMIN  (Thomas),  a  person  memorable  for  publiabe* 
nefactions  and  charities,  was  born  at  Ipswich  in  Suffolk,  ia 
June  1633.  His*  parents^  who  were  puritans,  and  very 
reputable  and  substantial  people,  at  a  proper  age  put  out 
their  son  to  an  apprenticeship  in  London.  His  master  was 
an  Arminian,  a  hearer  of  Mr.  John  Goodwin;  to  whose 
lermons  young  Firmin  resorting,  ^^  exchanged,"  as  we  are 
told,  ^^  the  harsh  opinions  of  Calvin^  iq  which  hfe  had  b^ea 

>  Cave.— Moreri.— Lardatr's  Works*  t  C<^aagr« 
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tdttcatedy  for  those  more  retBooaUe  ones  of  Artmiiaf  and 
tbe  remonstraDti."  But  bere  he  did  not  stop  :  being  what 
is  called  a  free  inquirer  into  religious  matters,  he  was  af- 
terwards carried  by  this  spirit  and  temper  to  espouse  some 
opinions  totally  at  variance  with  the  orthodox  faith ;  he 
became  persuaded,  for  instance,  that  ^^  the  unity  ef  God  is 
an  unityof  person  as  well  as  of  nature ;  and  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  indeed  a  person,  but  not  God.^'  He  adopted  these 
principles  first  from  the  noted  Biddle,  who  was  imprisoned 
for  his  opinions  in  1645,  and  Firmin  was  so  zealous  in  his 
caase,  that  when  he  was  only  an  apprentice,  he  delivered  a 
petition  for  his  release  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  gave  him 
this  laconic  answer :  ^*  You  curl-pated  boy,  do  you  think  TU 
show  any  favonr  to  a  man  that  denies  his  Saviour,  and 
disturbs  the  government?" 

As  soon  as  he  was  made  free,  he  began  to  trade  for  him«> 
self  in  the  linen  manufacture,  with  a  stock  not  exceeding 
lOO/.  which,  however,  be  improved  so  far,  as  to  marry,  ia 
1660,  a  citizen's  daughter  with  SOOL  to  her  portion.  This 
wife  did  not  live  many  years,  but  after  bringing  him  two 
children,  died,  while  he  was  managing  sojne  affairs  of  trade 
at  Cambridge  :  and,  according  to  the  assertion  of  his  bio* 
grapher,  he  dreamed  at  the  same  time  at  Cambridge,  that 
his  wife  Was  breathing  her  last.  Afterwards  he  settled  in 
Lombard-street,  and  became  so  celebrated  for  his  public- 
spiritedness  and  benevolence,  that  he  was  noticed  by  all 
persons  of  consequence,  and  especially  by  the  clergy.  He 
became  upon  intimate  terms  with  Whichcot,  Wilkins,  TiU 
lotson,  &c. ;  so  particularly  with  the  last,  that  when  obliged 
to  be  out  of  town,  at  Canterbury  perhaps,  where  he  was 
dean,  he  left  to  Mr.  Firmin  the  provision  of  preachers  for 
his  Tuesday's  lecture  at  St.  Laurence's  church  near  Guild- 
hall. Mr.  Firmin  was  afterwards  so  publicly  known,  as  to 
fall  under  the  cognizance  of  majesty  itself.  Queen  Mary 
having  heard  of  his  usefulness  in  all  public  designs,  those 
of  charity  especially,  and  that  he  was  heterodox  in  the 
articles  of  the  trinity,  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour,  and  the 
satisfaction,  spoke  to  Tillotson  to  set  him  right  in  those 
weighty  and  necessary  points ;  who  answered,  that  he  had 
often  endeavoured  it;  but  that  Mr.  Firmin  had  now  so 
long  imbibed  tbe  Socinian  doctrine,  as  to  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  his  arguments.  His  grace,  however,  for  he  was 
then  archbishop,  published  his  sermons,  formerly  preached 
at  SfL,  Laurence's,  concerning  those  questions,  and  (ent 
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Mr.  Firmin  oAe  of  the  first  copies  from  the  press,  who,  not 
convinced,  caused  a  respectful  answer  to  be  drawn  up  aad 
published  with  this  title,  ^^  Considerations  on  the  expli- 
cations and  defences  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity/'  hinS'* 
self  giving  a  copy  to  his  grace :  to  which  the  archbishop, 
after  he  had  read  it,  only  answered,  **  My  lord  of  Sarum/' 
meaning  Br.  Burnet,  ^<  sbali  humble  yoixt  writers ;"  still 
retaining,  however,  his  usual  kindness  for  Mr  Firmin. 

In  1664,  he  married  a  second  wife,  who  brought  bioi 
several  children:  nevertheless,  bis  benevolent  spirit  did 
not  fflacken,  but  he  went  about  doing  good  as  usual,  and  the 
plague  in  166l»,  and  the  fire  in  1666,  furnished  him  with  a 
Tariety  of  objects.  He  went  on  with  his  trade  in  Loi» 
bard-street,  till  1676 :  at  which  time  bis  biographer  flttp# 
poses  him  to  have  been  worth  9000/.  though  he  had  db^ 
posed  of  incredible  sums  in  charities*  This  year  be  erect* 
ed  bb  warehouse  in  Little-Britain,  for  the  employment  of 
the  poor  in  the  linen  manufacture ;  of  which  Tillots^  hap 
fpok«i  most  honourably,  in  bis  funeral  sermon  on  Mr. 
Gouge,  in  1661,  giving  the  merit  of  the  thought  to  Mr. 
Gouge,  but  that  of  the  adoption  and  great  extension  of  tt 
to  Mr.  Firmin.  The  method  was  this  :  he  bought  flax  and 
iMmp  for  them  to  spin  ;  when  spun  be  paid  them  for  their 
work,  and  caused  it  to  be  wrought  into  cloth,  which  he 
told  as  he  could,  himself  bearing  the  whole  loss. 

In  1680  and  1661,  came  over  the  French  protestaoti, 
who  furnished  new  work  for  Mr.  Firmin's  zeal  and  charity : 
and,  iix  1682,  he  set  up  a  linen  manufacture  for  them  at 
Ipswich.  During  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  he  was 
•ne  of  the  governors  of  Christ^s  hospital  in  London ;  to 
which  he  procured  many  comiderable  donations.  Aboi^^ 
the  revolution,  wben  great  numbers  of  Irish  nobility,  clergy, 
gentry,  and  others,  fled  into  England  from  the  persecution 
and  proscription  of  king  James,  briefs  and  other  means 
were  set  on  foot  for  their  relief,  in  all  which  Mr.  Firmin 
was  so  active,  that  he  received  a  leuer  of  thanks  for  his 
diligence  and  kindness,  signed  by  the  archbishop  of  Tuam, 
'  and  seven  bishops.  In  April  1698,  he  became  a  governor 
of  St.  Thomases  hospital  in  Soutbwark,  nor  was  there  hardly 
any  public  trust  or  charity,  in  which  he  either  was  not  ia 
one  shape  or  other  concerned.  He  died  Dec.  30,  1697,  ipi^ 
the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  And  was  buried,  according 
to  his  desire,   in  the  cloisters  of  Christ's  hospital.     In 
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the  wall  near  bis  grave  is  placed  an  inscription,  in  which  him 
benevolence  is  recorded  with  a  just  encomium.  ^ 

FISCHER  (John  Christian),  an  eminent  performer 
mad  composer  for  the  hautbois,  was  born  at  Fribourg,  and 
educated  at  a  common  reading  school  at  a  village  in  Bobe^ 
lni«»  where  all  the  children  learn  music,  reading,  and  writ* 
ing,  as  a  matter  of  course.  He  first  >  learned  a  little  on 
the  violin,  but  changed  it  soon  for  the  hautbois,  and  became 
early  in  life  so  excellent  a  performer  on  that  instrument,  as 
to  be  appointed  one  of  the  king  of  Poland's  celebrated  band 
at  Dresden.  On  the  dissolution  of  this  band  he  went  to 
Berlin,  where  he  had  the  honour,  during  a  month,  to  ac- 
company Frederick  the  late  king  of  Prussia  alone,  four 
iKmra  every  day*  From  Berlin  he  went  to  Manheim,  aod 
4lience  to  Paris,  where  he  was  heard  with  admiration,  and 
•8  soon  as  he  had  acquired  some  money  he  came  over  to 
England,  and  here,  as  soon  as  he  had  been  once  heard  in 
puUic,  which  was  at  a  benefit,  no  other  concert,  public  or 
private,  was  thought  complete  without  his  peHfbrmance ; 
and  being  engaged  to  play  a  concerto  every  night  at  Vaux- 
iiall,  be  drew  thither  all  the  lovers  of  music,  but  particu- 
larly professors.  When  the  queen's  band  was  formed,  Fis- 
cher was  appointed  one  of  her  majesty's  chamber  musicians; 
mnd  when  Bach  and  Abel,  uniting,  establbhed  a  weekly 
subscription  concert  at  Hanover-square,  where,  for  a  long 
time,  no  music  was  heard  but  that  of  these  excellent  mas- 
ters, Fischek*  was  allowed  to  compose  for  himself,  and  in  a 
atyle  so  new  and  fanciful,  that  in  point  of  invention,  as  well 
as  tone,  taste,  expression,  and  neatness  of  execution,  bis 
piece  was  always  regarded  as  one  of  the  highest  treats  of 
the  night,  and  heard  with  proportionate  rapture. 

In  all  musical  performances  at  the  universities,  and  at 
the  periodical  meetings  at  the  provincial  towns,  Fischer's 
concertos  were  eagerly  expected,  and  heard  with  rapture. 
His  tone  was  not  only  uncommonly  sweet»  but  so  powerful, 
that  Giardini,  who  never  could  praise  a  German  but  through 
the  medium  of  abuse,  used  to  say  that  he  had  such  an  im* 
pudence  of  tone  as  no  other  instrument  could  contend 
with,  and  his  execution  was  quite  as  much  as  the  instru* 
ment  would  bear  to  produce  an  agreeable  efiiect.  Hb  taste 
and  chiaro-scuro  were  exquisite,  and  he  had  his  reed  per* 
fectly  under  his  command.     As  to  his  composition,  he  waft 

1  Lif«  by  Coniitb^  1780,  12iii».-^Buroet*8  Own  Tim«8.<-^Bircb'8  TiUoUoa. 
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tlwa^s  so  original,  interesting,  and  pleasing,  that  he  may 
be  pronounced  one  of  the  few  intuitive  musicians  who  had 
powers  which  he  knew  not  how  he  acquired,  and  talents  at 
which  study  alone  can  never  arrive.  His  taste  and  ea^ 
Were  exceeding  delicate  and  refined  ;  and  he  seemed  to 
possess  a  happy  and  peculiar  faculty  of  tempering  a  con- 
tinued tone  to  different  bases,  according  to  their  several 
relations :  upon  the  whole,  his  performance  was  so  capital^ 
that  a  hearer  must  have  been  extremely  fastidious  not  to  re* 
ceive  from  it  a  great  degree  of  pleasure. 

Fischer  left  England  in  1786,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
the  next  year  had  not  been  heard  of.  His  majesty  inquired 
Several  times,  with  some  solicitude,  whether  he  had  writ- 
ten to  any  of  his  friends  in  England,  and  was  answered  in 
the  negative  ;  one  of  them  understood,  by  report,  that  he 
Was  at  Strasburg.  He  retun^ed,  however,  at  the  end  of 
1787,  and  continued  in  England  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 
About  1777  he  had  married  a  daughter  of  the  admirable 
painter,  Gainsborough,  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  good  music 
and  performance,  and  of  none  so  much  as  Fischer's ;  in- 
deed he  enchanted  the  whole  family  with  his  strains,  which 
were  beyond  measure  captivating,  and  he  stood  so  well  al 
his  instrument,  that  his  figure  had  a)l  the  grace  of  a  Tibian 
at  the  altar  of  Apollo.  But  this  marriage  was  not  auspi* 
cions;  Fischer,  with  a  good  person,  and  superior  genius  for 
his  art,  was  extremely  deficient  in  colloquial  eloquence^ 
and  in  all  those  ondefinable  charms  of  conversation  which 
engage  the  attention  and  endear  the  speaker.  He  had 
not  a  grain  of  sense  but  what  he  breathed  through  bis 
reed  ;  he  never  spoke  more  than  three  words  at  a  time,  and 
those  were  negatives  or  affirmatives.  Yet,  though  he  had 
few  charms  for  a  friend  or  companion,  he  delighted  the 
public  at  large  in  a  higher  degree  than  is  allowed  to  any 
but  gifted  mortals.  This  admirable  musician  was  seized 
with  an  apoplectic  fit  April  29,  1800,  during  the  perform- 
ance of  a  solo  at  the  queen's  house,  at  his  majesty's  con- 
cert. Prince  William  of  Gloucester,  observing  his  situa- 
tion, supported  him  out  of  the  apartment,  whence  he  wai 
conveyed  to  his  residence  in  Compton-street,  Soho,  where 
he  expired  about  an  hour  afterwards.  * 

FISCHER  (John  Andrew),  a  physician  of  Erfurt,  the 
ioH  of  a  celebrated  apothecary,  was  born  on  the  28ih  of 

>  Rttf*s  Cyclopsdia,  \if  Or.  fturaef. 
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November^  1667»  aod  graduated  io  the  univerttty  of  Eriuft^ 
in  April  1691.     He  was  appointed  prqfessor  extraordiQary 
io  the  faculty  of  Erfurt  in  1695,  and  professor  of  logic  ia 
the  Evangelical  college  in  1699 ;  but  ha  relin<}iiuhed  both 
these  appointmenu  in  17 IS,  in  order  to  assume  the  duties 
of  the  professorship  of  pathology  and  of  the  practice  of 
medicine^  to  which  he  had  been  nominated  ttiree  years 
before.     Fischer  acquired  considerable  reputation  at  Erfurt^ 
and  in  the  courts  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city,  and  had  been 
ten  years  physician  to  the  court    of   Mentz,    when  b^ 
died  on  tfaa  |3th  of  February,  1729.     He  has  left  several 
essays  In  the  form  of  inaugural  theses ;  which  were  pub- 
lished between  the  year  1718  and  that  of  his  d^ath;  but 
be  was  also  author  of  some  more  important  works :  vis. 
1.  ^^  Consilia  Medipa,  quss  in  usum  practicum  et  forensem, 
pro  scopo  curandi  et  renunciandi  adornata  sunt^'     Three 
Tolumes  of  this  work  were  published  successively  at  Franc- 
fort,  in   1704,   1706,  and   1712.     2.  ^  lUas  in  nuce,  sea 
Medicina  Synoptica,"  Erfurt,  1716.     3.  <<  Responsa  Prac- 
ilea,"  Leipsic,   1719.* 

FISH  (Simon),  a  man  who  deserves  some  notice  on  ac- 
count of  bis.  zeal  for  the  reformation,  was  born  in  Kent, 
n^j  ^fter  an  education  at  Oxford,  went  about  152$  to 
Gray^s-Inn,  to  study  the  law.  A  play  was  then  written 
by  one  Roo,  or  Roe,  in  which  cardinal  Wolsey  was  severely 
reflected  on ;  and  Fish  undertook  to  act  the  part  in  which 
lie  was  ridiculed,  after  every  body  else  had  refused  to  ven- 
ture upon  it.  The  cardinal  issued  his  orders  against  him 
ik^  same  Qigbt,  but  he  escaped,  and  went  into  Germany, 
where  he  found  out,  and  associated  himself  with,  William 
Tyndale.  The  year  following  he  wrote  a  little  piece, 
called,  '^  The  Supplication  of  Beggars  ;**  a  satire  upon 
bishops,  abbots,  f>riors,  monks,  friars,  and  indeed  the  popish 
clergy  in  general.  About  1527  or  1528,  after  it  had  been 
printed,  a  copy  was  sent  to  Anne  Boleyne,  and  by  bei 
given  to  the  king,  who  was  not  displeased  with  it,  and 
Wokey  being  now  disgraced.  Fish  was  recalled  home, 
and  graciously  countenanced  by  the  king  for  what  he  had 
done.  '  Sir  Thomas  More,  who,  when  chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  had  answered  Fish's  pamphlet,  in 
another,  entitled  ^<  The  Supplication  of  Souls  in  Purga- 
iory^^'  being  advanced  to  the  rank  of  chancellor  in  tb^ 
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toom  of  Wolsey,  the  king  ordered  sir  Thomas  not  to  med- 
dle with  Fish,  and  sent  a  message  to  this  purpose,  with  hid 
signet,  by  the  bands  of  Fish.  On  his  delivering  the  mes*- 
sage,  sir  Thomas  told  him,  all  this  was  sufficient  for  him- 
self, but  not  for  his  wife,  against  whom  it  was  complained 
that  she  had  refused  to  let  the  friars  say  their  gospels  in 
Latin  at  her  house.  The  chancellor  appears  to  have  made 
some  attempt  to  prosecute  the  wife,  but  bow  far  he  suc^ 
ceeded  is  not  known.  Fish  himself  died  about  half  a  year 
after  this  of  the  plague,  about  1531,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  St.  Dunstan  in  the  West.  In  one  of  the  lives  of 
sir  Thomas  More,  it  is  reported  that  he  turned  papist  be* 
fore  his  death,  but  this  circumstance  is  not  mentioned  by- 
Fox.  The  "  Supplication''  was  one  of  the  publications 
afterwards  prohibited  by  Cuthbert  Tonstall,  when  bisho]^ 
of  London.  Tanner  ascribes  to  Fish  two  works  called 
**  The  Boke  of  merchanto  rightly  necessary  to  all  foikes^ 
newly  made  by  the  lord  Pantapole ;"  and  "  The  Spiritual 
^osegay."  He  also  published  about  1530,  "  The  Snmm 
of  the  Scriptures,"  translated  from  the  Dutch.  His  widow 
married  James  Bainham,  afterwards  one  of  the  martyrs. ' 

FISHACRE,or  FIZACRE  (Richard),  a  learned  scholar 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  was,  if  not  of  the  city  of  Exeter, 
at  least  a  Devonshire  man,  and  a  Dominican  friar.  He 
studied  at  Oxford,  first  in  the  college  of  the  great  hall  of 
the  university,  but  afterwards  taking  the  cowl,  he  removed 
to  the  Dominican  convent,  and  was  the  first  of  the  order 
that  was  honoured  with  the  theological  doctorate.  His 
learning  is  reported  to  have  been  general  and ,  extensive, 
and  he  made  so  great  a  proficiency  in  every  branch,  that 
lie  was  esteemed  one  of  the  most  learned.  Aristotle  was 
his  principal  fovourite,  whom  be  read  and  admired,  and 
carried  about  with  him.  But  from  these  philosophical 
exercises  be  passed  on  to  the  study  of  divinity,  and  became 
as  eminent  in  this  as  before  he  bad  been  in  arts,  which  so 
endeared  him  to  Robert  Bacon  (see  his  article),  that  the 
two  friends  were  scarce  ever  asunder.  And  for  this  reason 
.Leland  thinks  he  studied  at  Paris  along  with' Bacon,  and 
there  considerably  improved  his  knowledge ;  but  this  may- 
be doubted.  Leland  observes,  that  writers  generally  men« 
tion  the  two  Dominican  friencU  together,  both  in  respect 
of  their  firiendship  and  learning ;  and  indeed  the  twoJViat* 
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thews,  Paris  and  Westminster,  have  joined  them,  and, 
therefore,  it  is  probable  that  Fishacre^  as  well  as  Baoon, 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  bishop  Grosseteste.  They  bodi 
died  in  one  year,  1248,  and  were  interred  amyong  the  Do- 
Ibinicans  ajt  Oxford.  Bale  is  severe  on  the  memory  of 
Flshacre  for  no  reason  that  can  be  discovered ;  but  Leland 
speaks  very  highly  of  him  in  point  of  personal  worth  as  well 
as  learning.  Both  Leland  and  Bale  have  given  a  list  of  his 
works,  consisting  of  theological  questions,  postils,  and  coat" 
mentaries,  some  of  which  may  yet  be  found  in  the  public 
libraries.  ^ 

FISHER  (Edward),  supposed  by  Wood  to  be  the  son 
of  sir  Edward  Fisher,  of  Mickleton  in  Gloucestershire,  knt 
was  probably  born  in  that  county,  and  educated  at  Oxford, 
where  he  became  a  gentleman  coiiimoner  of  Brasen-nose 
college  in  August  1627,  took  one  degree  in  arts,  and  soon 
after  left  college,  being  called  home,  as  Wood  thinks,  by 
his  relations,  who  were  then  in  decayed  circumstances. 
At  home,  however,  he  improved  that  learning  which  hp 
had  acquired  at  the  university  so  much,  that  he  became  a 
noted  person  among  the  learned  for  his  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  ecclesiastical  history,  and  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers,  and  for  his  skill  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  lan- 
guages. Sharing  in  the  mbfortunes  of  his  family,  and 
being  involved  in  debt,  he  retired  to  Caermarthen  in 
Wales,  where  he  taught  school,  but  afterwards  was  obliged 
to  go  to  Ireland,  where  he  died,  but  at  what  time  is  not 
mentioned.  He  published,  1.  ^<  An  Appeal  to  thy  Con- 
science," Oxford,  1644,  4to.  2.  ^  A  Christian  Caveat  to 
the  Old  and  New  Sabbatarians,  or,  a  Vindication  of  oar 
old  Gospel  Festival,"  &c.  London,  1650,  4to.  This  tract, 
of  which  there  were  four  editions,  was  answered  by  one 
Giles  Collier,  and.  by  Dr.  Ceilings.  3.  <<  An  Answer  to 
Sixteen  Queries,  touching  the  rise  and  observation  of 
Christmas,  propounded  by  Mr.  John  Hemming  of  Uttoxe- 
ter,  in  Staffordshire ;"  printed  with  the  ^'  Christian  Ca- 
veat,'' in  1655.  But  the  most  noted  *of  his  writings  was 
entitled  "The  Marrow  of  Modem  Divinity,**  1646,  8va 
This  treatise  is  memorable  for  having  occasioned  a  contro- 
versy of  much  warmth,  in  the  church  of  Scotland,  about 
f  >ghty  years  after  its  publication.  In  1730  it  was  reprinted 
in  Scodand  by  the  rev.  James  Hogg,  and  excited  die  at* 
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tention  of  the  general  assembly,  or  sapreme  ecclesiastical 
court  of  Scotland,  by  which  many  ^passages  in  it  wer§  con- 
demned, and  the  clergy  were  ordered  to  warn  their  people 
againsc  reading  it;  but  it  was  on  the  other  hand  defended 
by  Boston,  and  the  Erskiues,  who  soon  after  seceded  from 
the  church  (see  Erskin&),  upon  account  of  what  they  con- 
sidered as  her  departure  from  her  primitive  doctrines* 
Fisher^s  sentiments' are  highly  Calvinistical:^ 

FISHER  (John),  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  a  great  be- 
nefactor to  learning,  was  born  at  Beverley,  in  Yorkshire, 
1459.  His  father,  a  merchant,  left  him  an  orphan  very 
young;  but,  by  the  care  of  his  mother,  he  was  taught 
classical  learning  at  Beverley,  and  afterwards  admitted  in 
Cambridge,  of  Michael-house,  since  incorporated  into 
Trinity -college.  He  took  the  degrees  in  arts  in  1488,  and 
1491 ;  and,  being  elected  fellow  of  his  house,  was  a  proctor 
of  the  university  in  1495.  The  same  year,  be  was  elected 
master  of  Michael -house ;  and  having  for  some  time  ap- 
plied himself  to  divinity,  be  took  holy  orders,  and  became 
eminent.  The  fame  of  his  learning  and  virtues  reaching 
the  ears  of  Margaret  countess  of  Richmond,  mother  of 
Henry  VII.  she  chose  him  her  chaplain  and  confessor ;  in 
which  high  station  he  behaved  himself  with  so  much  wis- 
dom and  goodness,  that  she  committed  herself  entirely  to 
his  government  and  direction.  It  was  by  his  counsel,  that 
she  undertook  those  magnificent  foundations  of  St.  John's 
and  Christ's  colleges  at  Cambridge;  established  the  di- 
vinity professorships  in  both  universities;  and  did  many 
other  acts  of  generosity  for  the  propagation  of  learning  and 
piety. 

In  1501,  he  took  the  degree  of  D.D.  and  the  same  year 
was  chosen  chancellor  of  the  university ;  during  the  exer- 
cise of  which  office  he  encouraged  learning  and  good  man- 
ners, and  is  said  by  some  to  have  had  prince  Henry  under 
his  tuition  in  that  university.  In  1502  he  was  appointed 
by  charter  the  lady  Margaret's  first  divinity- professor  in 
Cambridge;  and  in  1504,  made  bishop  of  Rochester,  at 
the  recommendation  of  Fox,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
never  would  exchange  this  bishopric,  though  then  the  least 
in  England ;  for  he  called  his  church  his  wife,  and  was 
used  lo  say,  ^*  he  would  not  change  bis  little  old  wife,  to 
whom  he  had  been  so  long  wedded,  for  a  wealthier."  -  In 
1505  he  accepted  the  headship  of  Queen's  college,    in 
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Cambridge,  which  he  held  for  little  more  than  three  year»^ 
The  foundation  of  ChrisCs -college  was  completed  under 
his  care  and  superintendence  in  1506  ;  and  himself  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  statutes  visitor  f6r  life,  after  the  death  of 
the  munificent  foundress.  The  king's  licence  for  founding 
St.  John's,  was  obtained  soon  after ;  but,  before,  it  was 
passed  in  due  form,  the  king  died,  April  1,  1509,  and  the 
lady  Margaret  herself,  the  29th  of  June  following.  The 
care  of  the  new  foundation  now  devolved  upon  her  exe- 
cutors, of  whom  the  most  faithful  and  most  active,  and 
indeed  the  sole  and  principal  agent,  was  Fisher ;  and  be 
carried  it  on  with  the  utmost  vigour.  In  1512  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  council  of  Lateran,  at  Rome,  but  never 
went,  as  appears  from  procuratorial  powers,  and  letters 
recommending  him  to  great  men  there,  still  extant  in  the 
archives  of  St.  John's  college.  This  college  being  finished 
in  1516,  he  went  to  Cambridge,  and  opened  it  with  due 
solemnity ;  and  was  also  commissioned  to  make  statutes 
'  for  it.  He  became  afterwards  a  great  benefactor  to  that 
college. 

Upon  Luther's  appearance  and  opposition  to  popery,  id 
1517,  Fisher,  a  zealous  champion  for  the  church  of  Rome, 
was  one  of  the  first  to  enter  the  lists  against  him.  He  not 
only  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  propagation  of  his  doc- 
trine in  his  own  diocese,  and  in  the  university  of  Catobridge, 
over  which  as  chancellor  he  had  a  very  great  influence, 
but  also  preached  and  wrote  with  great  earnestness  against 
him.  He  had  even  resolved  to  go  to  Rome,  but  was  di- 
Tcrted  by  Wolsey's  calling  together  a  synod  of  the  whole 
clergj-,  in  which  the  bishop  delivered  himself  with  great 
freedom,  on  occasion  of  the  cardinal's  statelines«  and  pride. 
Hitherto  he  bad^ontinued  in  great  favour  with  Henry;  but 
in  the  business  of  the  divorce,  in  1527,  he  adhered  so 
firmly  to  the  queen's  cause  and  the  pope's  supremacy,  that 
it  brought  him  into  great  trouble,  atid  in  the  end  proved 
his  ruin.  For  the  king,  who  greatly  esteemed  him  for  his 
honesty  and  learning,  having  desired  his  opinion  upon  bis 
marriage  with  Catherine  of  Arragon,  the  bishop  declared, 
that  there  was  no  reason  at  all  to  question  the  validity  of 
it ;  and  from  this  opinion  nothing  afterwards  could  ever 
make  him^  recede. 

In  the  parhament  which  met  Nov.  1529,  a  motion  being 
made  for  suppressing  the  lesser  monasteries,  Fisher  op- 
posed it  in  a  very  warm  speech,  at  which  some  lords  werp 
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pleased,  others  displeased.  The  duke  of  Norfolki  address* 
ing  himself  to  him,,  said^  *^  My  lord  of  Rochester,  many 
of  these  words  might  have%een  well  spared;  but  it  is 
often  seen  that  the  gr^test  clerks  are  not  always  the  wisest 
men.*'  To  which  the  bishop  replied,  **  My  lord,  I  do  not 
remember  any  fools  in  my  time,  that  ever  proved  great 
clerks/'  Complaint  was  made  by  the  commons  of  this 
speech  to  the  king,  who  contented  himself  with  gently 
vebuking  Fisher,  and  bidding  him  ^^  use  his  words  more 
temperately."  In  1530  he  escaped  two  very  great  dan- 
gerS|  first  that  of  being  poisoned,  and  then  of  being  shot 
in  his  house  at  Lambeth-marsh ;  upon  which  he  retired  to 
Rochester.  One  Rouse,  coming  into  bis  kitchen,  took  oc« 
ca^on,  in  the  cook's  absence,  to  throw  poison  into  gruel 
which  was  prepared  for  his  dinner.  He  could  eat  nothing 
that  day,  and  so  escaped ;  but  of  seventeen  persons  who 
eat  of  it,  two  died,  and  the  rest  never  perfectly  recoverecf 
their  health.  Upon  this  occasion,  an  act  was  made  de* 
daring  poboning  to  be  high  treason,  and  adjudging  the 
offender  to  be  boiled  to  death  ;  which  punishment  was  soon 
after  inflicted  upon  Rouse  in  Smithfield.  The  other  dan- 
ger proceeded  from  a  cannon  bullet,  which,  being  shot 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Thames,  pierced  through  his 
house,  and  came  very  near  his  study,  where  he  used  to 
spend  most  of  his  time. 

When  the  question  of  giving  Henry  the  title  of  the  su« 
preme  head  of  the  church  of  England  was  debated  in  con- 
vocation in  1531,  the  bishop  opposed  it  with  all  his  might; 
which  only  served  the  more  to  iucense  the  coun  against 
him,  and  to  make  them  watch  all  opportunities  to  get  rid 
of  so  troublesome  a  person.  He  soon  gave  them  the  op- 
portunity they  sought,  by  his  remarkable  weakness  in 
tampering  with,  and  hearkening  too  much  to  the  visions 
and  impostures  of  Elizabeth  Barton,  the  holy  maid  of  Kent; 
who,  among  other  things,  pretended  a  revelation  from 
God,  that  ^*  if  the  king  went  forwards  with  the  purpose  he 
intended,  he  should  not  be  king  of  England  seven  months 
after.'*  The  court  having  against  him  the  advantage  they 
wanted,  soon  made  use  of  it;  they  adjudged  him  guilty  of 
misprision  of  treason,  for  concealing  the  maid's  speeches 
that  related  to  the  king ;  and  condemned  him,  with  five 
others,  in  loss  of  goods  and  imprisonment  during  the  king^s 
pleasure ;  but  he  was  released  upon  paying  300/.  for  bis 
majesty's  use.     Afterwards  an  act  was  made,  which  abso-< 
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lutely  annulled  Henry^s  marriage  with  Catherine;  con- 
firmed his  marriage  with  Anne  Bolejrn ;'  entailed  Ae  crown 
upon  her  issue,  and  upon  t(ie  lad^  Elizabeth  by  name  ; 
making  it  high  treason  to  slander  or  do  any  thing  to  the 
derogation  of  this  last  marriage.  In  pursuance  of  this,  an 
oath  was  taken  by  both  houses,  March  30,  1534,  *^  to  bear 
faith,  truth,  and  obedience  to  the  king^s  majesty,  and  to 
the  heirs  of  his  body  by  his  most  dear  and  entirely  beloved 
lawful  wife  queen  Anne,  begotten  and  to  be  begotten,** 
&c.  Instead  of  taking  this  oath,  Fisher  withdrew  to  his 
house  at  Rochester :  but  bad  not  been  there  above  four 
days,  when  he  received  orders  from  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury and  other  commissioners,  authorised  under  the 
freat  seal  to  tender  the  oath,  to  appear  before  them  at 
.ambeth.  He  appeared  accordingly,  and  the  oath  being 
presented  to  him,  he  perused  it  awhile,  and  then  desired 
time  to  consider  of  it ;  so  that  five  days  were  allowed  hioL 
Upon  the  whole,  he  refused  to  take  it,  and  was  committed 
to  the  Tower  April  26. 

Respect  to  his  great  reputation  for  learning  and  piety, 
occasioned  very  earnest  endeavours  to  bring  him  to  a  com- 

Shance.  Some  bishops  waited  on  him  for  that  purpose,  as 
id  afterwards  the  lord  chancellor  Audeley,  and  others  of 
the  privy-council ;  but  they  found  him  immoveable.  Se* 
cretary  Cromwell  was  also  with  him  in  vain,  arid  afterwards 
Lee,  bishop  of  Lichfield.  The  issue  was,  a  declaration 
from  Fisher,  that  he  would  <^  swear  to  the  succession ; 
never  dispute  more  about  the  marriage  ;  and  promise  alle- 
giance to  the  king;  but  his  conscience  could  not  be  con« 
vinced,  that  the  marriage  was  not  against  the  law  of  God." 
These  concessions  did  not  satisfy  the  king ;  who  was  re- 
solved to  let  all  his  subjects  see  that  there  was  no  mercy 
to  be  expected  by  any  one  who  opposed  his  will.  There- 
fore, in  the  {>arliament  which  met  Nov.  3,  he  was  attainted 
for  refusing  the  oath  of  succession ;  and  his  bishopric  de- 
clared void  Jan.  2.  During  his  confinement,  the  poor  old 
bishop  was  most  barbarously  used,  was  left  without  decent 
clothing,  and  scarce  allowed  necessaries.  He  continued 
above  a  year  in  the  Tower,  and  might  have  remained  there 
till  released  by  a  natural  death,  if  an  unseasonable  honour, 
paid  him  by  pope  Paul  III.  had  not  hastened  his  destruc- 
tion ;  which  was,  the  creating  of  him,  in  May  1535,  car- 
dinal, by  the  title  of  Cardinal  Priest  of  St.  Vitalis.  When 
the  king  heard  of  it,  be  gave  strict  orders  that  none  should 
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bring  the  hat  inta  his  dominions  :  he  sent  also  lord  Crom- 
well to  examine  the  bishop  about  that  aflBair,  who,  after 
some  conference,  said,  <<  My  lord  of  Rochester,  what  would 
you  say,  if  tlie  pope  should  send  you  a  cardinaPs  hat; 
would  you  accept  of  it?"  The  bishop  replied,  "  Sir,  I 
know  myself  to  be  so  far  unworthy  any  such  dignity,  that 
I  think  of  nothing  less ;  but  if  any  such  thing  should  hap* 
pen,  assure  yourself  that  I  should  improve  that  favour  to 
the  best  advantage  that  I  could,  in  assisting  the  holy  ca- 
tholic church  of  Christ ;  and  in  that  respect  I  would  re- 
ceive it  upon  my  knees.''  When  this  answer  was  brought^ 
the  king  said  in  a  great  passion,  ^*  Yea,  is  he  yet  so  lusty  i 
Well,  let  the  pope  send  him  a  hat  when  he  will,  Mother 
of  God,  he  shall  wear  it  on  his  shoulders  then  ;  for  I  will 
leave  him  never  a  head  to  set  it  on.'* 

From  this  time  his  ruin  was  absolutely  determined ;  but 
as  no  legal  advantage  could  be  taken  against  him,  Richard 
Rich,  esq.  solicitor- general,  a  busy  oflScious  man,  went  to 
bim ;  and  in  a  fawning  treacherous  manner,  under  pretence 
of  consulting  him,  as  from  the  king,  about  a  case  of  con- 
science, gradually  drew  him  into  a  discourse  about  the 
supremacy,  which  he  declared  to  be  V  unlawful,  and  what 
his  majesty  could  not  take  upon  him,  without  endangering 
his  soul."  Thus  caught  in  the  snare  purposely  laid  for 
him,  a  special  conunission  was  drawn  up  for  trying  him, 
dated  June  1,  1535;  and  on  the  17th,  upon  a  short  trials 
he  was  found  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  condemned  to 
suffer  death.  He  objected  greatly  against  Rich's  evidence 
on  which  he  was  chiefly  convicted;  and  told  him,  that 
*^  he  could  not  but  marvel  to  hear  him  bear  witness  against 
him  on  these  words,  knowing  in  what  secret  manner  he 
came  to  him."  Then  addressing  himself  to  his  judges, 
and  relating  the  particulars  of  Rich's  coming,  he  thus  went 
on :  ^*  He  told  me,  that  the  king,  for  better  satisfaction 
of  his  own  conscience,  had  sent  unto  me  in  this  secret 
manner,  to  know  my  full  opinion  in  the  matter  of  the 
supremacy,  for  the  great  affiance  he  had  in  me  more  than 
any  other ;  and  farther,  that  the  king  willed  him  to  assure 
me  on  his  honour,  and  on  the  word  of  a  king,  that  what- 
ever I  should  say  qnto  him  by  this  his  secret  messenger,  I 
should  abide  no  danger  nor  peril  for  it,  nor  that  any  ad- 
vantage should  be  taken  against  me  for  the  same.  Now, 
therefore,  my  lords,"  concludes  he,  ^^  seeing  it  pleased  the 
king's  majesty,  to  send  to  me  thus  secretly  under  the  pre- 
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teoce  of  pUin  and  true  tneaniog*  to  know  my  poor  adrice 
and  opinion  in  these  his  weighty  and  great  afiairs,  which  I 
most  gladly  was,  and  ever  will  be,  willing  to  send  him  ; 
methinksy  it  is  very  hard  and  ui^ust  to  bear  the  messenger's, 
accusation,  and  to  allow  the  same  as  a  sufficient  testimony 
against  me  in  case  of  treason.*'  Hard  and  unjust  it  un* 
questionably  was,  but  suitable  enough  to  the  tiemper  of  the 
king,  who  was  not  subject  to  scruples ;  and  his  will,  un- 
fortunately, was  a  law.  June  22,  early  in  the  morning, 
be  received  the  news  of  bis  execution  that  day ;  and  when 
he  was  getting  up,  he  caused  himself  to  be  dressed  in  a 
neater  and  finer  manner  than  usual ;  at  which  his  man  ex- 
pressing much  wonder,  seeing  he  must  put  it  all  off  again 
within  two  hours,  and  lose  it :  "  What  of  that,"  said  the 
bishop ;  ^*  does  thou  not  mark,  that  this  is  our  marriage- 
day,  and  that  it  behoves  us  therefore  to  use  more  cleanli- 
ness for  solemnity  of  the  marriagpe  sake  ?'*  He  was  be- 
headed about  ten  o'clock,  aged  almost  77:  and  bis  head 
was  fixed  over  London*bridge  the  next  day. 

Such  was  the  tragical  end  of  Fisher,  ^'  which  left  one 
of  the  greatest  blots  upon  this  kingdom's  proceedings,'* 
as  Burnet,  says  in  his  **  History  of  the  Reformation." 
He  was  a  very  tall  well-made  man,  strong  aiid  robust,  but 
at  the  end  of  bis  life  extremely  emaciated.  As  to  his 
moral  and  intellectual  attainments,  nothing  could  well  be 
greater.  Erasmus  represents  him  as  a  man  of  integrity, 
deep  learning,  sweetness  of  temper,  and  greatness  of  soul • 
His  words  are  remarkable,  and  deserve  to  be  transcribed. 
— ^^  Reverendus  Episcopus  Roffensis,  vir  non  solium  mira- 
bili  int^gritate  vjtse,  veriim  etiam  alta  et  recondita  doctrina, 
turn  morum  quoque  incredibiU  comitate  commendatns' 
maximis  pariter  ac  minimis. — Aut  egregie  fallor,  aut  is  vir 
est  unus,  cum  quo  nemo  sit  hac  tempestate  conferendus,  vel 
integritate  vit<e,  vel  eruditione,  vel  animi  magnitudine." 
It  is,  however,  to  be  lamented  that  a  man  of  such  distin* 
guished  worth  and  literature,  should  have  been  enslaved 
by  narrow  prejudices,  and  seduced  by  the  enthusiasm  aud 
imposture  of  Elizabeth  Barton. 

He  was  the  author  of  several  works,  as,  1.  '^  Assertio- 
num  Martini  Lutberi  confutatio."  2.  ^'  Defensio  Assertionis 
Henrici  Octavi  de  s^ptein  sacramentis,"  &c.  3.  *^  Epistola 
Respofnoria  Epistol^  Lutberi."  4.  "  Sacerdotii  Defensio 
contra  Lutherum."  5.  **  Pro  Daronatione  Lutberi."  6, 
**  De  reri^te  corpgris  et  sanguinis  Christi  in  Eucbaristiai 
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V  tdversus  Oecolampadium.'*     7.  ^*  De  unica  Magdalena.*' 

J  8.  **  Peirum  fuisse  Romee."     9.  **  Several  Sermons,  among 

,:  which  was  one  preached  at  the  funeral  of  Henry  VII.  and 

^  one  at  the  funeral  of  Margaret  countess  of  Richmond.'* 

r  Tbe  latter  was  republished  in    170S,  by  Thomas  Baker^ 

^  B.  D.  with  a  learned  preface.     And  one  preached  at  Lon- 

{  don,  on  the  day  that  Luther's  writings  were  publicly  burnt. 

10.  Several  Tracts  of  a  smaller  nature  upon  subjects  of 
piety.  11.  ^<  His  opinion  of  king  Henry  VIII.'s  marriage, 
io  a  letter  to  T.  Wolsey.''  This  is  printed  in  the  Collec- 
tion of  Records  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume  of  Collier's 
f^  Ecclesiastical  History."  Most  of  the  forementioned 
pieces,  which  were  printed  separately  in  England,  were 
collected  and  printed  together  in  one  volume  folio  at 
Wurtzburg,  in  1595.  It  is  also  supposed  that  he  had  a 
considerable  hand  in  Henry  Vlll.'sbook,  ^' Assertio  septem 
sacramentorum,"  &c.  although  bishop  Burnet  seems  angry 
with  Sanders  for  saying  so :  it  is  nevertheless  highly  pro- 
bable.  In  the  Norfolk  library  of  MSS.  belonging  to  the 
royal  society  is  an  answer  of  bishop  Fisher's  to  a  book 
printed  at  London  in  1530,  concerning  king  Henry's  mar« 
riage  with  queen  Catherine. ' 

FISHER  (John),  an  English  Jesuit  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  whose  true  n^me  was  Piercy,  was  born  in  York- 
shire, and  admitted  in  the  English  college  at  Rome, 
whence  he  removed  to  Louvaine,  and  became  a  Jesuit  in 
1594,  Afterwards  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  tp  England, 
and  laboured  several  years  in  endeavouring  to  make  pro- 
selytes, until  he  was  imprisoned  and  banished.  Those  of 
bis  order  then  made  him  professor  of  divinity  at  Louvaine, 
and  vice-provincial  of  the  English  Jesuits.  Returning  thence 
to  England,  he  made  a  considerable  figure  in  the  reigns  of 
James  I.  and  Charles  I.  in  various  controversies  and  con- 
ferences with  some  noted  divines  of  the  church  of  England. 
His  most  remarkable  conference  was  with  Dr.  Francis 
White',  dean  of  Carlisle,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, which  was  held  in  the  king's  presence  in  1622,  at 
three  different  times,  at  the  request  of  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, on  account  of  his  duchess  being  a  Romai)  catholic. 
At  the  conclusion  of  these  conferences,  king  James  desired 
Fisher  to  return  an  answer  to  nine  points,  proposed  by  his 

1  Life  by  Dr.  Hall,  poblUM  nuAn  Uie^ame  of  BaUejri  1655,  ISmo.— Biof. 
9rit/— IMd*s  Cb.  Hi$U 
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majesty^  which  Fisher  did  in  writing,  except  an  article 
concerning  the  supremacy,  about  which  he  desired  to  be 
excused.  He  had  conferences  also  with  Laud,  Featley, 
and  others.  He  was  alive  in  1641,  but  how  long  after- 
wards we  do  not  find.  He  published  1.  *<  A  Treatise  of 
Faith,'*  Lond.  1600,  and  St  Omers,  1614.  2.  "A  De- 
fence of  the  preceding  against  Wooton  and  White,*'  St. 
Omers,  1612.  3.  <<  A  Challenge  to  Protestanto;  to  shew 
the  succession  of  their  pastors,  from  Christ  down,"  ibid. 
1612.  .  4.  "  An  Answer  to  nine  points  of  Controversy  pro- 
posed by  king  James  L  with  the  censure  of  Mr.  White's 
reply,''  1625,  4to.  In  answer  to  him  were  published, 
1.  *^  The  Romish  Fisher  caught  in  his  own  net,"  by  Dr. 
Featley,  Lond.  1624,  4to.  2.  Two  other  pamphlets  by 
the  same.  3.  ^^  A  Conference  between  bishc^  Laud 
and  Fisher,"  ibid.  1639,  by  Laud.  4.  «  Reply  to  the  ref- 
lation of  the  conference  betweeii  Laud  and  Fisher,"  by  an 
anonymous  author,  1640,  4to.  5.  <<  Reply  to  Fisher's 
answer  to  some  questions  propounded  by  king  James,'* 
1624,  by  Francis  White.  6.  *<  Orthodox  fel^  and  the 
way  to  the  church  explained,"  by  the  same,  1617.  7. 
*<  Fisher's  folly  unfolded,'*  &c.  by  George  Walker,  1624. 
S.  "  Catalogus  protestantium  before  Luther,"  by  George 
^V^ebb,  1624,  4to.  9.  **  An  answer  to  Mr.  Fisher  the  Jesuit, 
&c.  in  a  dialogue,"  by  Henry  Rogers,  1623.  10.  "The 
Protestant  church  existent,  and  by  whom  their  faith  pro- 
fessed in  all  ages,"  by  the  same,  1638,  4to.  11.  "A 
Dialogue  about  this  question.  Where  was  your  church  be- 
fore Luther?"  by  C.  W.  1623.'*  #. 

FISHER  (Payn£),  or  as  he  usually  styled  himself  in  his 
Latin  compositions,  Paganus  Piscatob,  was  bom  at  Warti- 
ford,  in  Dorsetshire,  the  seat  of  his  maternal  grandfather, 
sir  Thomas  Neale,  in  1616,  and  became  a  commoner  of 
Hart-hall,  (now  Hertford  college),  Oxford,  in  1634.  After 
continuing  there  about  thr6e  years,  he  removed  to  Mag« 
dalen  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
B.  A.  and  first  discovered  his  turn  for  poetry.  From  Cam- 
bridge, having,  as  Wood  says,  "  a  rambling  head,"  he 
served  for  some  time  in  the  Netherlands,  and  soon  after 
returned  and  bore  an  ensign's  commission  in  the  army 
raised  by  Charles  I.  against  the  Scots  in  1639 ;  on  the  dis« 
banding  of  which  he  went  to  Ireland,  and  obtained  the 

1  Alesamb«  Bibl.  Script.  Soc.  Jesu.— Docld*t  Church  Hiit.  vol.  11. 
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rank  of  captun,  and  on  biis  return  to  England  tbat  of  ma* 
jor.  In  July  1644  he  served  at  the  siege  of  York,  and  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  which  he  celebrated 
in  his  first  published  poem.  »Soon  after  this  he  left  hit 
command,  for  what  reason  does  not  very  clearly  appear, 
and  came  to  London,  where  he  employed  his  pen  against 
the  cause  which  he  had  supported  with  his  sword,  and  be-- 
came  such  a  favourite  as  to  be  accounted  poet-laureat  to 
Oliver  Cromwell.  After  the  restoration  he  endeavoured 
to  atone  for  all  this,  by  flattering  the  men  in  power,  but 
without  effect;  and  he  henceforth  lived,  as  Wood  says, 
on  his  wits,  which  appear  to  have  procured  him  but  a  scanty 
diet,  arising  chiefly  from  flattering  dedications,  and  other 
implements  of  literary  supplication.  He  was  frequently 
in  debt  and  in  jail,  and  died  at  length,  advanced  in  years, 
at  a  coffee-house  in  the  Old  Bailey,  April  2,  1693,  and 
was  buried  in  St.  Sepulchre^s  church-yard. 

Wood  has  given  a  very  long  list  of  his  productions, 
which  are  mostly  Latin  poems,  epitaphs,  or  orations  in 
praise  of  the  leading  characters  or  /events   of  his  day. 
Among  the  most  remarkable  are,  1.  ^  Marston-Moore,  sive 
de  obsidione  prsBlioque  Eboracensi  carmen,**  Lohd.  1650, 
4to.     2.  **  Irenodia  gratulatoria,  &c."  in  honour  of  Crom- 
well, and  dedicated  to  the  infamous  Bradshaw,  ibid.  1652, 
4to.     3.  **  Oratio  anniversaria,^'  in  honour  of  he  inaugu- 
ration of  Cromwell,  and  delivered  in  the  Middle  temple 
hall,  ibid.   1655,  fol.     4.    "  Threnodia  triumphans,  &c.** 
on  the  death  of  Cromwell,  1658,  fol.  Latin  and  English* 
5.  "  Epinicion ;  vel  elogium  foelicissimi  seretiss.  fortiss. 
Ludovici  XIV.  &c.'*  foL  without  date  or  place.    This  pa« 
jiegyric  on  the  French  king  is  curiously  Ulustnted  on  the 
margins  of  each  leaf  with  cuts  of  arms  and  nilitary  tro- 
phies, &c.     He  wrote  also  a  book  of  Heraldry,  printed  at 
London,  in  1682,  with  the  coats  of  arms  of  such  of  the 
gentry  as  he  waited  upon  with  presentation  copies,  in  hoped 
of  a  reward.     From  the  little  we  have  seen  of  his  works, 
he  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  considerable  lalents,  but 
in  his  character  and  conduct,  irregular,  vain^  and  con- 
ceited. * 

FITZ-GEFFREY  (Charles),  a  poetical  writer  of  queen 
Elizabeth's  reign,  was  the  son  of  Alexander  Fitzgeffrey, 
of  a  good  family  in  Cornwall,  and  born  in  157(.    He  be« 

1  Ath.  Ox.  voL  IL— Wlnttaiiley't  Poctf. 
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came  a  commoner  of  Broadgate-hally  Oxford,  in  159^^ 
took  the  degrees  in  arts,   and  entered  into  orders.    At 
length  be  became  rector  of  St.  Doii)ioick,  in  bis  own  coun- 
ty, wbere  be  was  esteemed  a  grave  and  learned  diviDe^ 
as  be  was,  wbile  at  the  university,  an  excellent  Latin  poet. 
He  died  at  bis  parsonage  of  Sl  Dominick,  and  was  buried 
in  the  cbancel  of  tbe  cburcb  tbere  in  1636.     His  works 
fre,  1.  '^  Tbe  Life  and  Deatb  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,"'  which 
'  being  written  in  lofty  verse,  wbile  he  was  A.  B.  be  was 
then  called  <^  tbe  high  towering  Falcon."*     2.  ^^  Affanise 
STve  epigramma^  lib.  IIL  and  CenoUphia,  lib.  L"  Oxford^ 
J  601,  8vo.     3.  Several  Sermons.     Wood  has  erroneously 
ascribed  to  him  a  collection  of  poetry,  under  tbe  title  of 
'^  Choice  flowers  and  descriptions,""  which  belongs  to  Al- 
lot, but  be  appears  to  have  been  tbe  author  of  a  prose  tract 
entitled  *<  A  curse  for  Corne-horders,"   1631,  4to,  and  a 
religious  poem,  called  "  The  blessed  Birth-day,"   1634, 
4to;  1636,  1654,  8vo.     An  interesting  account  of  some 
of  his  works  may  be  seen  in  our  authorities.' 

FITZGIBBON  (John),  earl  of  Clare,  and  lord  high 
chancellor  of  Ireland,  tbe  sou  of  John  Fitzgibbon,  esq.  an 
eminent  l&vyer  at  the  Irish  bar,  who  died  in  1780,  was 
born  in  17i9,  educated  at  tbe  universities  of  Dublin  and 
Oxford,  avd  afterwards  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  law, 
of  which  profession  he  became  tbe  gre^t  ornament  in  bis 
native  couitry.  In  1784  be  was  appointed  attorney-ge- 
neral on  tie  elevation  of  Mr.  Scott  to  the  bench,  and  on 
the  decease  of  lord  chancellor  Lifford  in  1789,  his  lordship 
received  tke  seals,  and  was  raised  to  (he  dignity  of  tbe 
peerage  by  the  title  of  baron  Fitzgibbon  of  Lower  Connello. 
To  these  d  gnities  were  added  the  titles  of  viscount  Clare, 
Dec.  20,  1793,  anci  earl  of  Clare,  June  10,  1795;  and 
tbe  English  barony  of  Fitzgibbon  of  Sidbury,  in  Devon* 
shire,  Sep.  24,  1799.  In  1802  his  health  appeared  to  be 
so  seriously  affected,  that  bis  physicians  thought  proper  to 
recommend  a  more  genial  climate  ;  and  be  had  arrived  at 
Dublin  fron  bis  country  seat  at  Mountsbannon,  designing 
to  proceed  imnpediately  to  Bath,  or  if  his  strength  per- 
mitted to  tbe  south  of  France.  The  immediate  cause  of 
bis  death  fias  the  loss  of  a  great  quantity  of  blood,  while 
at  Mountsaannon,  which  was  followed  by  such  extreme 

»  Ath.  Ox.  *H.  f.-^ir  E.  Bryd^^ft  edit  of  Phillipi's  Theatrata^-Ceos. 
Liicraria,  Tol.  VI.^BioIiographer,  vol.IL 
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weakness,  that  upon  his  arriral  at  Dublin  on  the  25th, 
there  was  reason  to  fear  he  could  not  survive  the  ensuing 
day.;  on  Wednesday  these  alarming  appearances  increased 
»o  much,  that  upon  a  consultation  of  physicians,  he  wat 
'given  over.  On  being  made  acquainted  with  this  melan- 
choly truth,  the  firmness  of  his  lordship's  mind  did  net 
forsake  him.  To  prevent  any  impediment  to  the  public 
business,  he  directed  the  new  law  officers  to  be  called,  and 
from  his  bed  administered  to  them  the  necessary  taths. 
Soon  after,  his  lordship  fell  into- a  lethargic  slumber  and 
continued  motionless  until  Thursday  Jan.  28,  1802;  when 
he  ceased  to  breathe. 

His  lordship  married  July  I,  1786,  Miss  l^haley, 
daughter  of  Kichard  Chapel  Whaley,  esq.  of  Whdey  ab-^ 
bey,  in  Ireland,  by  whom  he  had  issue,  John,  the  present 
peer,  and  another  son  and  two  daughters.  At  nis  death 
bis  lordship  was  a  privy-counsellor,  a  lord  of  crade  and 
plantations,  vice-chancellor  of  the  university  of  Dublin^ 
and  LL.  D.  In  the  elevated  and  arduous  situation  of  lord 
xhancellor,  during  a  very  eventful  period,  he  uniformly 
acted  with  a  martly  decision  and  ability  that  extorted  ap- 
plause ^ven  from  his  political  adversaries.  He  banished 
chi6ahery  and  artificial  delay  from  the  court  where  he  pre- 
sided ;  'and  was  on  every  emergent  occasion  the  firm  and 
undaunted  supporter  of  the  constitution  of  the  British 
realms,  at  a  time  when  it  was  every  where  assailed  by  se- 
cret machinations,  and  in  his  own  country  by  open  rebel- 
lion. For  such  emergencies  he  was  peculiarly  fitted  by  a 
dauntless  spirit,  joined  to  great  ability,  virtue,  and  pa- 
triotism in  its  true  sense.  The  only  printed  document  of 
his  composition  is  his  "  Speech  on  the  Union.'*' 

FITZHERBERT  (Sir  Anthony),  a  very  learned  law- 
yer  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  was  descended  from  an 
ancient  family,  and  was  the  younger  son  of  Ralph  Fitz- 
berbert,  esq.     He  was  born  at  Norbury,  co.  Derby  ♦,  but 

*  Tbe  family  from  whiub  our  judge  may  be  necessary  to  refer  the  rmder 
descended,  was  the  subject  of  u  Uis-  to  an  elaborate  letter  on  the  subject  in 
putc  between  Camden,  in  his  *•  Bri-  the  Cent.  Mag.  vol.  LXVII.  p.  645. 
taonia/'  and  Brooke,  in  his  v  Discovery  In  a  work  like  oars,  we  sboald  exceed 
of  Errors,'*  the  j^ubstance  of  which  is  all  reasonable  bounds,  were  we  to  en- 
given  in  the  Biographia  Briiannica  ;  ter  into  the  rainuti»  of  pedigree.  See 
bat  as  Dr.  Campbell,  the  autlior  of  also  sir  £.  Brydges's  edition  of  Col- 
Uiat  article,  has  rather.  ii\judicioosiy  lins's  Peerage, 
preferred  tbe  arguments  of  Brooke,  it 

I  Gent.  Mag.  1802.— Park*&  edit,  of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors.— Collins'f 
Pttrage,  by  sir  £.  Brydges. 
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it  it  not  known  in  what  year.  After  he  had  been  properly 
educated  in  the  country,  he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  and  front 
thence  to  one  of  the  inns  of  court ;  but  we  neither  know  of 
whaCH^oliege,  nor  of  what  inn  he  was  admitted.  His  great 
3arts,  judgment,  and  diligence,  soon  distinguished  him 
kk  his  profession ;  and  in  process  of  time  be  became  so 
eminent,  that  on  Nov.  18,  1511,  he  was  called  to  be  a 
seijeant  at  law.  In  1 5 1 6  he  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
lioo^  and  the  year  after  was  appointed  one.of  his  majesty's 
seijeints  at  law.  He  began  now  to  present  the  world  with 
the  product  of  his  studies;  and  published  from  time  to 
time  several  valuable  works.  In  1523,  which  was  the  fif- 
teenthyear  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  reign,  he  was  made  one 
of  the  justices  of  the  court  of  .common  pleas,  in  which  ho- 
nourabU  station  he  spent  the  remaining  part  of  his  life ; 
dischargjig  the  duties  of  his  office  with  such  ability  and 
integrity,  that  he  was  universally  respected  as  the  oracle 
of  the  law.  Two  remarkable  things  are  related  of  his  con- 
duct ;  one,  that  be  openly  opposed  cardinal  Wolsey  in  the 
height  of  his  power,  although  chiefly  on  the  score  of  alien- 
ating the  church  lands ;  the  other,  that  on  his  death-bed, 
foreseeing  the  changes  that  were  likely  to  happen  in  the 
church  as  well  as  state,  be  pressed  his  children  in  very 
strong  terms  to  prombe  him  solemnly  neither  to  accept 
grants,  nor  to  make  purchases  of  abbey-lands.  He  died 
May  27,  1538,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  parish  church  of 
Norbury.  He  left  behind  him  a  yery  numerous  posterity ; 
and  as  be  became  by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  John 
possessed  of  the  family  estate,  be  was  in  a  condition  to 
provide  very  plentifully  for  them.  The  Fitzherbert  fa- 
mily, in  the  different  branches  of  it,  continues  to  flourish, 
chiefly  in  Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire. 

This  learned  lawyer's  works  are,  1.  "  The  Grand  Abridg- 
ment collected  by  that  most  reverend  judge,  Mr.  Anthony 
Fitzherbert,  lately  conferred  with  his  own  manuscript  cor- 
rected by  himself,  together  with  the  references  of  the  cases 
to  die  books,  by  which  they  may  be  easily  found ;  an  im- 
provement never  before  made.  Also  in  this  edition  the 
additions  or  supplements  are  placed  at  the  end  of  their 
respective  titles.''  Thus  runs  the  title  of  the  edition  of 
1577;  but  the  most  esteemed  edition  appears  to  be  that 
printed  in  folio  by  Pynson,  in  1516,  with  additions  to  the 
first  part  under  the  title  ^^  Residuum.''    Ames  also  men- 
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tions  an  edition  by  Wynkeii  de  Worde,  in  1516,  and  dates 
Pynson^s  edition  1514,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  this 
edition  attributed  to  Wynken  de  Worde  be  not  the  pro- 
duction of  a  foreign  printer.  To  the  edition  of  1577,  is 
added  a  most  useful  and  accurate  .table,  by  the  care  of 
William  RastaU,  serjeant  at  law,  and  also  one  of  the  jus  * 
tices  of  the  common  pleas,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary ; 
which  table,  as  well  as  the  work,  together  with  its  author, 
is  very  highly  commended  by  the  lord  chief  justice  Coke* 
It  is  indeed  one  of  our  most  ancient  and  authentic  legal 
records,  as  it  contains  a  great  number  of  original  author!* 
ties  quoted  by  different  authors,  which  are  hot  extant  in 
the  year-books,  or  elsewhere  to  be  found  in  print  2. 
'*  The  Office  and  Authority  of  Justices  of  Peace,  compiled 
and  extracted  out  of  the  old  books,  as  well  of  the  Common 
Lawy  as  of  the  Statutes,  1538,*'  and  reprinted  often,  the 
last  edition  in  1617.  3.  <<  The  Office  of  Sheriffs,  Bailiffii 
of  Liberties,  Escheators,  Constables,  Coroners,"  &c.  1538. 
Though  we  give  the  titles  in  English,  these  three  works 
are  written  in  French ;  only  part  of  the  second  b  in  Eng- 
lish. 4.  "  Of  the  Diversity  of  Courts,"  1 529,  in  French ; 
but  translated  afterwards  by  W«  H»  of  GrayVinn,  and 
added  by  him  to  Andrew  Homers  ^^  Mirrour  of  Justices.** 
5.  <<The  New  Natura  Brevium,*'  1534,  in  French;  but 
afterwards  translated,  and  always  held  in  very  high  esteem. 
The  last  edition,  published  in  1794,  2  vols.  8vo,  has  the 
addition  of  a  commentary,  supposed  to  be  written  by  chief 
justice  Hale,  and  was  collated  with  the  former  editions^ 
and  corrected,  with  some  notes  and  references  added,  and 
the  index  considerably  enlarged.  6.  *'  Of  the  Surveying 
of  Lands,"  1539.  7.  "  The  Book  of  Husbandry,  very 
profitable  and  necessary  for  all  persons,"  1534,  and  se- 
veral times  after  in  the  reigns  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  It 
is  said,  in  an  advertisement  to  the  reader,  that  this  book 
was  written  by  one  Anthony  Fitzherbert,  who  had  been 
forty  years  an  husbandman ;  from  whence  many  have  con- 
cluded, that  this  could  not  be  the  judge.  But  in  the  pre« 
face  to  his  book  **  Of  Measuring  Lands,"  he  mentions  his 
book  <<  Of  Agriculture,"  and  in  the  advertisement  prefixed 
to  the  same  book,  it  is  expressly  said,  that  the  author  of 
tiiat  treatise  of  ^^  Measuring,"  was  the  author  likewise  of 
the  book  **  Concerning  the  Office  of  a  Justice  of  Peace.** 
Whence  it  appears^  that  both  those  books  were  written  by 
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this  aothor,  who  perhaps  in  the  seasons  which  allowed  fairtf 
leisure  to  go  into  the  country,  might  apply  himself  as  vi- 
gorously to  husbandry  in  the  country,  as  to  the  law  when 
in  town  ;  and  commit  his  thoughts  to  paper.     He  appears 
to  have  been  the  first  Englishman  who  studied  the  nature 
of  soils,  and  the  laws  of  vegetation,  with  philosophical  at- 
tention.    On  these  he  formed  a  theory  confirmed  by  ex- 
periments,   and  rendered  the  study  pleasing  as  well  as 
profitable,  by  realizing  the  principles  of  the  ancients,  to 
the  honour  and  advantage  of  his  country.     These  books 
being  written  at  a  time  when  phUosophy  and  science  were 
but  just  emerging  from  that  gloom  in  which  they  had  long 
been  buried,  were  doubtless  replete  with  many  errors  ;  but 
they  contained  the  rudiments  of  true  knowledge,  aud  re- 
vived the  study  and  love  of  agriculture.  ^ 

FITZHERBERT  (Thomas),  grandson  of  sir  Anthony, 
and  a  very  ingenious  and  learned  man,  was  born  in  the 
county  of  Stafford,  in  1552  j  and  sent  to  either  Exeter  or 
Lincoln-college,  in  Oxford,  in  1568.  But  having  been 
bred  a  catholic,  the  college  was  uneasy  to  him;  and  though 
be  would  now  and  then  hear  a  sermon,  which  was  pehnitted 
him  by  an  old  Roman  priest,  who  lived  privately  in  Ox- 
ford, and  to  whom  he  recurred  for  instruction  in  matters 
of  religion,  yet  he  would  seldom  go  to  prayers,  for  which 
he  was  often  admonished  by  the  sub -rector  of  the  house. 
At  length,  seeming  to  be  wearied  with  the  heresy  of  the 
times,  as  he  called  it,  he  receded  without  a  degree  to  his 
patrimony :  where  also  refusing  to  go  to  his  parish  churchy 
he  was  imprisoned  about  1 572  ;  but  being  soon  set  at 
liberty,  he  becailie  still  more  zealous  in  his  religion,  main- 
taining  publicly,  that  catholics  ought  not  to  go  to  pro- 
testant  churches ;  for  which,  being  like  to  suffer,  he  with- 
drew, and  lived  obscurely  with  his  wife  and  family.  In  1 580, 
when  the  Jesuits  Campian  and  Parsons  came  into  England, 
he  went  to  London,  found  them  out,  was  exceedingly  at- 
tached to  them,  and  supplied  them  liberally :  by  which, 
bringing  himself  into  dangers  and  difficulties,  he  went  a 
Toluntary  exile  into  France,  in  1582,  where  he  solicited 
the  cause  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  but  in  vain.  After  the 
death  of  that  princess,  and  of  his  own  wife,  he  left  France, 
and  went  to  Madrid,  in  order  to  implore  the  protection  of 

•  "B'iog,  Brit— Sbaw'c  SUffordtbtre.^Letters  and  ptperi  on  A^calture,  n»U 
IK  1783,  Sto.— Bibliogrtpher,  ?oL  l.f.  18.— Bridjmao'i  Uftl  BibD<^in^pb j. 
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t^fatlip  II. ;  bot,  upoD  the  defeat  of  the  anDada,  in  1 5S8^  he 
left  Spain,  and  accompanied  the  duke  of  Feria  to  Mila^. 
Thig  duke  bad  formerly  been  in  England  with  king  Philip, 
bad  married  an  English  lady,  and  was  justly  esteemed  a 
great  patron  of  the  English  in  Spain.  Fitzberbert  con* 
tinued  at  Milan  some  time,  and  thence  went  to  Rome ; 
where,  taking  a  lodging  near  the  English  college,  he  at- 
tended prayers  as  regularly  as  the  residents  there,  and 
spent  the  rest  of  his  thne  in  writing  books.  He  entered 
into  the  society  of  Jesus  in  1614,  and  received  priest's 
orders  much  about  the  same  time ;  after  which  he  speedily 
removed  into  Flanders,  to  preside  over  the  mission  there, 
and  continued  at  Brussels  about  two  years.  His  great 
parts,  extensive  and  polite  learning,  together  with  the 
high  esteem  that  he  had  gained  by  his  prudent  behaviour 
.  at  Brussels,  procured  him  the  government,  with  the  title  of 
rector,  of  the  English  college  at  Rome.  -  This  office  he 
exercised  for  twenty-two  years,  with  unblemished  credit, 
during  which  time  he  is  said  to  have  been  often  named  for 
a  cardinal's  hat  He  died  there,  Aug.  27^  1640,  in  his 
eighty-eighth  year,  and  was  interred  in  the  chapel  be* 
longing  to  the  English  college. 

Wood  has  given  a  list  of  his  writings,  containing  ten 
different  works,  chiefly  of  the  controversial  kind,  in  de* 
fence  of  popery,  and  directed  against  Barlow,  Donne, 
Andrews,  and  other  English  divines.  But  the  treatises 
which  were  received  with  most  general  approbation  by 
protestants  and  papists,  are,  1.  ^*  Treatise  concerning  Po* 
lity  and  Religion,"  Doway,  1606,  4to,  wherein  are  con- 
futed several  principles  of  Machiavel.  The  second  part 
of  the  said  treatise  was  printed  also  at  Doway,  1610,  and 
both  together  in  1615,  4to.  A  third  part  was  printed  at 
London,  in  1653,  4to.  2.  **  An  sit  utilitas  in  scelere,  vel 
de  infelicitate  Principis  Macbiavellani  ?'*  Roms,  1610, 
6vo.  The  language  of  these  pieces  is  a  little  perplexed 
•  and  obscure,  and  the  method,  according  to  the  manner  of 
those  times,  somewhat  embarrassed  and  pedantic  ;  but  they 
evince  strong  sense,  a^  generous  disposition,  with  much 
reading  and  experience,  and  abound  with  matter,  which 
has  served  as  a  fund  to  several  authors,  who  have  since  writ- 
ten against  Machiavel.  ^ 

>  Biof •  Brit.— Dod4»t  Cbwofa  Hift— Atb.  Ox.  toL  I. 
Vou  XIV.  ^. 
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FTTZHERBERT  (NiCHatAs)^  gramhon  aho  t#  sir  Aw- 

tbony  Fitzherbert,  ami  cousin  to  Thomas,  was  born  abooe 

l^SO,  aod  became  a  student  of  Exeter  college  in  Oxford* 

About  157a,  he  left  his  native  country,  parents,  and  pa- 

Iriaony,  lor  religion,  m  a  voluntary  exile.     At  first  he 

.settled  at  Bologna  in  Italy,  to  obtain  the  knowledge  of  the 

civil  law,  and  was  there  in  1580.     Not  long  after  be  went 

to  Rom«,  and  in  1587  began  to  live,  as  his  secretary,  in 

the  family  of  WiHiam  Alan,  the  cardinal  of  IJngtand.     He 

continued  with  him  till  his  death,  after  having  distinguished 

himself  by  his  knowledge  in  the  la^vs,  and  in  polite  Ktera- 

ture.     He  was  unfortunately  drowned,  1«I2,  in  a  journey 

he  made  from  Rome.     He  published  the  following  pieces : 

1^  "  CasaD  GakitsBi  de  bonis  nwribus,*'  1595;  a  translatioa 

firom  Italian.     2.  •*  Oxoiiiensls  in  Anglia  Academic  De- 

acfiptio,"  1€02.    *.  •*  I>e  Antiquitate  et  Continttatione 

Gatbolic©  Rcligionis  in  AngHa,"   1608.    4.  «*  Vit»  Cardl- 

ndh  Alani  Epitome,**  1608 :  all  printed  at  Rome.    He  also 

wrote  the  life  of  that  cardinal,  who  was  his  patron,  more  it 

.  large  ;  which,  for  reasons  of  state,  was  never  puWish«d.* 

FITZHERBERT  (Sir  William),  of  Tissington,  bait,  a 
descendant  of  the  same  family  as  the  preceding,  the  son  of 
WiHiam  Fitaherbert,  of  Tissington,  esq.  was  bom  May 
£7,  1748,  and  was  educated  at  St.  John*4  coltege,  Oam- 
.  bridge,  and  obtained  the  degree  of  M.  A.  by  mandamus, 
in  1767.     Having  studied  the  law,  he  was,  during  seven 
yearS)  a  practising  barrister,  but  passed  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  at  his  seat  in  Derbyshire,  and  took  a  very  active 
and  useful  sblire  in  the  pablic  business  of  that  county  as 
one  of  its  magistrates,  and  as  recorder  6f  the  borough  of 
Derby.     He  was  created  a  baronet  Jan.  22, 178^4.     He^ 
for  some  years  one  of  the  gentlemen  Ushers  daity  waiters 
to  his  present  majesty,  which  he  resigned  before  bit  death, 
.  which  took  place  July  30,  1791,  in  his  f6ny-third  year. 
He  was  the  author  of  two  small 'tracts,  one  entitled  **  Max- 
ims," and  the  other  •*  A  Dialogue  on  the  Revenue  Laws ;" 
hotb  c?f  which  are  elegantly  written,  and  dispisj^  much 
useful  and  practical  knowledge  and  observation,  together 
with  the  highest  benevolence  and  «eal  for  the  public  good. 
Ji  third  pattipWet  i«  ascribed  to  him,   "On  theK-ntghts 
noade  in  1778.'*     Sir  William's  younger  brother  is  Ae 
,  present  lord  St.  Helen's.* 

•  Ath.  Ox.  Tol.  1.— Diogr.  Brik,--©o(ld»«  Ch.  Uirt. 

•  Sif  £.  Brydg«t'g  edit,  of  ColliD«'«  P««:raj(C.— Gent,  Mtf.  179K 
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. '  iflTZiAUES  {Jaubs),  duke  of  Bermdr,  tMnml  son  of 
Cannes  II.  wb^n  duke  of  York,  i^d  of  Arabella  CburcbiU^ 

.  ^UQx  to  tbe  gnsajt  duke  of  Mai-iborough,  was  born  at  IVtou^ 
Una  141  1670,  wbenbis  mother  was  on  her  return  from  th^ 
medicinal  waters  of  Bourbon.  He  w¥is  bred  to  arms  io  the 
French  service,  and  in  1686,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  was 
bounded  at  the  siege  of  Bnda ;  be  signaliaed  himself  also 
in  16S7,  at  the  batUe  of  Mobata»  where  tbe  duke  of  Lor- 
raine defeated  the  Turics.  In  1688,  after  bis  father's  ab- 
«lioaAion,  he  was  sent  to  command  for  him  in  lirelatid^  and 
was  distuigiiisbed,  both  at* thie  siege  of  Londonderry,  in 
1$90,  and  at  the  battle  of  tbe  Boyoe,  where  he  bad  a 
borse  killed   under  him*    In    1703  he  comaianded   the 

'  troops  that  Louis  XIV.  sent  to  Spain  to  support  tbe  claim 
of  Philip  V.     In  a  single  campaign  he  made  himself  master 

t  <^  sevemi  fortified  places.  On  his  return  to  France  he  was 
employed  tx>  reduce  tlie  rdbels  in  the  Ceveonea.  He  tbeii 
besie^^  NLce^  aiul  took  it  in.  1701^.  For  his  serrices  in 
this  campaign  be  waa  raised  the  next  yea^r  to  the  dignity  of 
maresobal  of  France }  after  which  he  greatly  signalised 
Jbimself  in  Spain  against  the  Portuguese  and  others4    In 

.  1707  he  gained  ^  celebrated  battle  of  Almansa,  against, 
the  English  under  lord  Qalloway,  and  the  Portuguese  ua- 
4er  Dits*^Mi»aa,  who  had  above  5000  men  killed  on  the 
field.  This  victory  fixed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Philip 
V.  who  was  Btudiotts  to  prove  his  gratitude  to  the  general 
io  whom*  he  was  indebted  for  it.  In  1714  he  took  Bar^ 
eelona^-  beaeg  li»en  geoeralissimo  of  the  armies  of  Spain. 
When  the  w«r  between  Fi-ance  and  Germany  broke  out  in 
17^3,  Im  a^sin  went  out  at  the  head  of  tbe  French  army; 
but  in  173i  be  waa  killed  by  a  cannon*ball  before  Philips* 
burg,,  whii^b  he  was  besieging.  It  was^the  fortune  of  the 
house  of  GhurchiUf  says  Montesquieu,  speaking  of  the 
dukes* of  Marlborough  and  Berwick,  to  produce  two  heroes, 
one  of  whom  was  destined  to  shake,*  and  the  othJbr  to  sup* 
port,  the  tvvKi  greatest  monarchies  of  Europe.  The  cha- 
neoer  of  Fksjames  wjls  in  some  degree  dry  and  severe, 
but- full  of  integrilyt  sincerity,  and  trute  greatness.  He 
yr$m  msafleotedly  reUgious ;  and,  chough  frugal  in  bis  per- 
aaoal  espoooes,  generally  ia  debt,  frem  the  ezpeiices 
Vroiigbt  upcaibim  by  his  situatioa,  and  the  paltf'otiage  be 
gave-  io  fugitives  from  England,  who  had  supported 
the  cause  of  his  father.  The  French  are  lavish  in  his 
praise,  and  certainty  not  without  reason.    His  character 
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has  been  well  and  advantageously  drawn  by  the  great  Moa^ 
tesquieu  ;  and  there  are  memoirs  of  him  written  by  hint* 
self,  with  a  continuation  to  bis  death  by  the  English  edi- 
tor, Mr.  Hooke,  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  son  of  the 
Roman  historian.  They  were  publbhed  in  a  vob.  Sto^ 
in  1779. » 

FITZ-JAMES  (Richard),  bishop  of  Rochester,  Chi- 
chester, and  London,  and  a  distinguished  benefactor  to 
Merton  college,  Oxford,  was  a  native  of  a  good  fismily  in 
Somerseuhire.  About  1459  he  went  to  Oxford,  and  in 
1465  was  elected  probationer  fellow  of  Merton  college, 
and  when  M.  A.  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  in  1473 
served  the  office  of  proctor.  In  March  1474  he  became 
prebend  of  Taunton  in  the  church  of  Wells,  and  when 
appointed  chaplain  to  Edward  IV.  took  his  degrees  in  di- 
Tinity.  In  March  1482  he  was  elected  warden  of  Merton 
college,  which  office  he  retained  for  twenty-five  years, 
during  which  he  greatly  advanced  the  credit  and  prosperity 
of  the  college,  built  the  whole  of  what  is  now  the  ancient 
part  of  it,  and  made  considerable  additions  to  the  fine 
chapel.  '  In  March  1484-5  he  was  made  vicar  of  Minehead, 
and  about  the  same  time  rector  of  AUcKiin  Somersetshire. 
In  June  1495  he  was  admitted  almoner  to  Henry  VII,  and 
in  May  1469  consecrated  bishop  of  Rochester,  from  which, 
in  Jan.  1503,  he  was  translated  to  Chichester,  and  in 
March  1505  was  again  translated  to  the  see  of  London.  On 
this  last  preferment  he  resigned  his  wardenship  of  Merton^ 
which  he  had  hitherto  held  in  commendam  with  Rochester 
and  Chichester.  While  bishop  of  London,  he  was  a  muni- 
ficent contributor  to  the  cathedral  church,  and  is  also  on 
record  as  a  great  benefactor  to  the  completion  of  St.  Mary's 
church,  Oxford.  Along  with  his  brother,  sir  John  Fitz- 
james,  lord  chief  justice  of  England,  he  founded  the  school 
abBruton,  in  Somersetshire.  He  died  in  1522,  very  aged, 
and  was  buried  in  St.  PauPs  cathedral.  * 

FITZSIMONS  (Henry),  a  celebrated  Jesuit,  was  the 
son  of  a  merchant  in  Dublin,  and  born  in  that  city  in  1569. 
He  was  educated  in  the  protestant  religion,  and  sent  to 
Oxford,  where,  in  April  1583,  he  was  matriculated  as  a 
member  of  Hart^hall,  and  in  December  following  appears 
to,  have  been  elected  student  of  Christ  Church ;  but  having 
conceived  an  inclination  for  popery,  he  left  the  university, 

»  MtiDoin  at  s^rt.  «  AUu  Ox.  vol.  L— Wgod*«  CoUigw  ao4  Halb. 
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and  went  to  Louvainei  where  he  entered  among  the  Jesuits, 
and  had  for  his  tutor  the  celebrated  Jesuit  Lessius.  Here, 
by  acute  parts  and  much  application,  he  acquired  great 
distinction,  and  was  appointed  to  teach  philosophy  pub* 
licly.  Having  furnished  himself  with  missionary  zeal  and 
artifice,  he  returned  to  Ireland,  where  he  became  very 
active  in  gaining  proselytes,  and  for  some  time  laboured 
publicly,  and  without  an  opponent,  being  accounted  a 
Tery  able  disputant.  He  was,  however,  committed  to  pri« 
son  in  Dublin  castle  in  151^9,  where  he  continued,  some 
say  two,  and  some  five  years,  without  any  alteration  in 
his  courage  or  resolution.  On  the  contrary,  having  thrown 
out  something  like  a  challenge  to  the  protestants,  the  cele- 
brated Usher,  then  a  young  man  of  only  nineteen,  under- 
took to  dispute  with  him,  and  weekly  meetings  were  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose.  Their  first  subject  was  Anti- 
Christy  and  after  they  had  met  twice  or  thrice.  Usher  was 
ready  to  have  proceeded,  but  Fitzsimons  declined  any 
farther  engagement.  Afterwards,  being  set  at  liberty,  on 
his  promise  to  behave  quietly,  and  give  no  disturbance  to 
the  king  and  kingdom,  he  went  into  the  Low  Countries, 
where  he  spent  hfc  time  in  performing  offices  requisite  to 
his  function,  and  in  writing  books,  particularly  '^  A  Catho- 
lie  Confutation  of  Mr.  John  Rider's  Claim  of  Antiquities, 
and  a  calming  comfort  against  his  caveat,  with  a  reply  to 
Mr.  Rider's  Postscripts,  and  a  discovery  of  puritan  partiality 
in  his  behalf."  To  which  is  annexed,  ^*  An  Answer  to 
certain  com  plaintive  Letters  of  afflicted  Catholics  for  Re« 
ligion  ;"  all  printed  together  at  Rohan,  in  1 608,  in  which 
year  he  went,  according  to  summons,  to  Rome,  where 
being  appointed  by  a  mission  of  Ireland,  he  published  liis 
profession  of  the  four  vows  ;  and  then,  being  sent  back  to 
the  Lqw  Countries,  he  went  again  into  Ireland,  where  he 
spent  many  years  in  confirming  the  Roman  catholics  in 
their  religion,  and  in  making  new  proselytes.  At  length, 
having  been  a  great  encourager  and  abettor  of  the  rebellion 
which  broke  out  there  in  1644,  he  was,  after  the  rebels 
began  to  be  subdued,  forced  to  fly  for  shelter  into  woods 
and  on  mountains,  and  to  creep  and  sculk  into  every  place, 
for  fear  of  being  taken  by  the  English  soldiers. 

In  the  beginning  of  1643  be  w^  forced  to  change  his 
place,  and  retire  for  safety  into  a  moorish  and  boggy 
ground,  where,  sheltering  himself  under  a  shepherd's  cot, 
DO  better  than  a  hovel,  which  did  not  keep  out  the  wind 
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and  min,  Ke  lired  there  id  a  very  sorry  confttion,  ind  hA<f  ' 
for  his  bedding  a  pad  of  straw,  which  would  be  often  w«f 
by  the  rising  ai>d  coming  in  of  the  water.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  this  misery  he  seemed  to  be  very  chearfnl,  and  ww 
ready  to  instruct  the  young  ones  about  him,  and  comfort 
others.  But  being  in  a  manner  spent,  and  his  af(e  not 
able  to  bear  such  misery  long,  be  was  with  great  difficulty 
vJkeu  away,  and  being  conveyed  by  some  of  the  brethren 
into  a  better  place,  he  expired  among  them,  February  1% 
j6  ^3-4.  By  bis  death  the  Roman  catholics  lost  a  pillar  of 
their  church,  being  esteemed,  in  the  better  pan  of  hi* 
life,  a  great  ornament  among  them,  and  the  greatest  de- 
fender of  their  religion  in  his  tin>e.  Besides  the  pieces 
already  mentioned,  he  wrote,  1.  "  A  JustiBcation  and  Ex- 
position of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,"  in  two  books,  or 
more,  printed  in  1611,  4to.  2.  <•  Brltannomachia  minis- 
^irorum  in  plerisque  et  fidei  fundamentis  et  fidei  anicolis. 
.dissidentium,"  Duac.  1614,  4to.  3.  "  A  Catalogue  of  the 
I^ish  Saints,"  Antwerp,  1621,  8vo.  Ware  ^ays  be  also 
wrote  a  treatise  to  prove  that  Ireland  was  called  Scotia^ 
but  he  doubts  whether  this  was  ever  published.' 

FITZSTEPHEN  (William),  an  English  historian  of 
the  twelfth  century,  and  author  of  the  earliest  description 
of  London  extant,  was  of  Norman  extraction,  but  bom  of 
creditable  parents  in  London.  He  was  a  monk  of  Canter* 
bury,  was  dispatched  to  his  holiness  the  pope,  who  was 
then  probably  at  Rome  or  Benevento,  once  at  least,  and 
was  much  connected  with  archbishop  Becket.  fle  tells  n* 
himself,  that  he  was  one  of  his  (ilerks,  and  an  inmate  in 
his  family.  He  Was  also  a  remembrancer  in  his  exchetjuer; 
a  subdeacon  in  his  chapel  whenever  he  officiated ;  a  reader 
of  bills  and  petitions,  when  the  archbishop  sat  to  hear  and 
determine  causes,  and  sometimes,  when  his  grace  was 
pleased  to  order  it,  Fitzstephen  performed  the  office  of  an 
ailvocate.  He  was  also  present  with  him  at  Northampton, 
and  was  an  eye-witness  of  his  murder  at  Canterbury,  con- 
tinuing with  him  after  his  other  servants  had  had  deserted 
him.  He  has  reported  a  speech  which  he  made  on  occa- 
sion of  the  archbishop's  sitting  alone,  with  the  cross  in  his 
hand,  at  Northampton,  when  he  was  forsaken  by  his  suf- 
fragans, and  expected,  as  he  relates  it,  to  be  assaulted 
and  murdered.     This  speech  is  memorable,  and  breathes 
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more  of  a  'Cbristian  tpirit  ihafi  we  •bould  have  expected  ia 
those  ikjs.  One  ol  tbe  iurchbisbof»*s  friends  had  recoin- 
■ttoded,  ibaC  .if  any  vic^it  altecnpt  was  made  upon  bit 
person,  immedtalely  to  ezcomnunicate  the  partiesi  wbioh 
then  was  the  mostdireadful  veogeadce  an  eoclesiastic  could 
inflict  Fitsstepben,  on  tbe  ooaurai^,  said,  '^  Far  be  that 
imn  my  lord.  Tbe  holy  a{H)a(les  aivd  martyrs,  when  they 
suffesed,  did  not  behave  in  that  manner/'  and  endeavoured 
to  diesaade  the  arcbbtshap  from  taking  a  step  that  would 
appear  to  proceed  from  anger  and  iaipatienoei  &c.  This 
worthy  viook  i&aupposed  to  have  died  in  1191;  but  autbons 
vary  much  as  to  tbe  partioular  time  wben  he  composed  bis 
work,  although  it  seems  certain  tltat  be  wrote  it  in  tha 
reign  of  Henry  II.  and  that  it  was  part  of  another  work^ 
'^  The  Life  and  Passion  of  archbisbap  Becket.''  Dr.  Pegga 
fixes  tbe  period  between  tbe  years  1 170  and  1182.  This  n 
^^  Description  of  tbe  City  of  London,'*  aflPords,  after  Domes- 
day Book,  by  far  the  most  early  account  we  have  of  that 
metropolis,  and,  to  use  his  editor's  words,  we  may  cbid* 
lenge  my  nation  in  Europe  to  produce  an  account  of  ita 
capital,  or  any  otl^r  of  its  great  cities,  at  so  remote  a 
period  as  the  twelfth  century.  It  was  accordingly  sooa 
noticed  by  Leland  and  Stowe,  who  inserted  a  translation 
of  it  in  his  ^*  Survey  of  London."  But  this  edition  waa 
grown  not  only  obsolete,  but  incorrect,  when  Dr.  Pegge 
published  in  1772,  4to,  a  more  accurate  tmnslatioo,  with 
Rotes,  and  a  preliminary  dissertation  on  the  author.  Fitz-* 
Stephen  was  a  person  of  excellent  learning  for  his  age. 
He  was  well  versed  in  Horace,  Virgil,  Sallust,  Ovid,  Lu« 
ean,  Persins,  and  with  perhaps  many  other  of  the  Latm 
dassios,  and  had  even  peeped  into  Plato  and  some  of  the 
Greeks.  If  be  was  in  some  respects  a  Httle  too  credulous^ 
k  mast  be  imputed  to  tbe  times  be  lived  in.  His  acoomfit 
of  London,  however,  is  in  all  views,  curious  and  interest* 
ing,  and  tlie  composition  easy,  natural,  and  methodical.  ^ 

FITZWILLIAM  (William),  an  eminent  naval  com» 
mnRder,  and  earl  of  Southampton,  in  the  sixteentlh  cen« 
twry,  was  the  second  son  of  sir  Thomas  Fitzwiliiam,  of 
Akiwarke,  in  Yorkshire,  knt.  by  Locia,  his  wife,  daughter 
and  co-heir  to  John  Neville,  nrarqnis  Montaculte.  In  1510 
he  was  made  one  of  the  esquires  for  tbe  body  of  king 
Henry  Vill.  which  office  was  renewed  to  him  for  Uie  in 
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1512.    The  year  following  he  was  one  of  the  chief  eam^ 
manders  in  the  fleet  sent  out  against  France,  to  clear  tho 
sea  of  French  ships  before  Henry  and  tiis  allies  attacked 
France  by  land  ;  and  he  was  seriously  wounded  by  an  ar-> 
row  in  attempting  to  destroy  the  French  fleet  at  Brest. 
Shortly  after  he  aitended  king  Henry  at  the  siege  of  Tour- 
nay,  where  his  bravery  procured  him  the  honour  of  kuigfat- 
bood.     In  1520  be  was  vice-admiral  of  England,  and  em- 
ployed in  guarding  the  channel  at  the  time  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  came  to  England.     He  so  ingratiated  himself 
with  his  royal  master  that  he  obtained  from  him,  in  1521, 
a  grant  of  the  manor  of  Navesby  in  Northamptonshire,  part 
of  the  possessions  of  Edward  Stafibrd,  duke  of  Bucking- 
bam,  then  lately  attainted     At  that  time  he  was  ambas^ 
sador  in  France;  but,  upon  a  rupture  between  that  king- 
dom and  England,  he  was  recalled,  Jan.  1521-2,  and  or- 
dered to  sea  with  a  strorig  fleet  of  twenty-eight  sail,  to 
secure  our .  merchants,  and  uke  what  French   ships   he 
could.     Shortly  after  he  assisted  at  the  taking  of  Morlaix, 
in  Bretagne;  and  with  sir  William  Sandes  and  sir  Mau- 
rice Berkeley,  went  and  burnt  Marguison,  which  was  newly 
built  and  fortified,  and  many  .villages.     In  1523,  the  king 
of  France,  preparing  to  send  John  duke  of  Albany,  regent 
of  Scotland,  into  that  kingdom  in  order  to  invade  England 
Arom  that  quarter,  sir  William  was  made  admiral,  and  dis-t 
patched  with  a  strong  fleet  to  intercept  him.     Having 
missed  him,  he  landed  on  the  French  coast  at  Treport,  in 
Normandy,  and  burnt  the  suburbs  of  that  town  and  several 
ships  in  the  harbour,  though  there  wer^  but  700  English 
opposed  to  6000  French.     The  year  following,  being  cap- 
tain of  Guisnes,  in  Picardy,  he  greatly  annoyed  Boulogne, 
and  other  places  adjacent.     Before  the  end  of  that  year  he 
was  made  treasurer  of  the  king's  household;  and  in  Octo- 
ber sent  to  France  with  Dr.  John  Taylor,  a  civilian,  to  see 
the  lady  regent  (whose  son,  Francis  I.  was  then  prisoner 
in   Spain)  swear  to  observe  the  articles  of  a  treaty  newly 
concluded  between  the  two  crowns.     In  1529  he  was  one  of 
those  who  subscribed  the  articles  exhibited  in  parliament 
against  cardinal  Wolsey.     At  the  grand  interview  between 
the  kings  of  England  and.France,  in  1532,  he  attended  his 
master  Henry  VIII.  to  Boulogne,  the  place  of  interview 
between  many  other  persons  of  the  highest  quality.     In 
May  1535,  he  was  sent  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the 
t)isbop  of  Ely,  and  Dr.  Fox,  to  treat  with  the  French  king's 
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commissioners  about  a  league  between  the  crowns  of  Eng« 
land  and  France ;  one  of  tbe  articles  of  which  was^  that  the 
duke  of  Angouleme,  third  son  to  the  king  of  France, 
should  marry  Elizabeth,  second  daughter  of  king  Henry. 
Shortly  after,  be  was  made  knight  of  the  garter,  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster ;  and  in  1536  constituted 
admiral  of  England,  Wales,  Ireland,  Normandy,  Gascony^ 
and  Aquitaine.  On  Oct.  18,  1537,  he  was  advanced  to 
the  title  of  earl  of  Southampton,  and  made  lord  privy-seal 
Oct.  27,  1539.  In  April  following,  some  disputes  having 
arisen  between  England  and  France,  he,  with  John  lord 
Russel,  lately  made  high  admiral,  were  sent  over  to  Calius 
with  a  few  troops  of  horse,  and  returned  quickly  after  exe- 
cuting their  orders.  He  was  also  employed  as  captain  of 
the  Foreward  in  the  expedition  to  Scotland,  in  October 
1542,  but  died  in  bis  way  thither,  at  Newcastle,  so  much 
esteemed,  that,  in  honour  of  his  memory,  his  standard  was 
borne  in  the  vanguard  in  all  that  expedition.  By  his  will 
bearing  date  Sept.  10,  of  the  same  year,  he  ordered  his 
body  to  be  buried  in  the  church  of  Midhurst,  in  Sussex. 
He  left  no  issue  by  Mabel  his  wife,  daughter  to  Henry 
lord  Clifford,  and  sister  to  Henry  first  eari  of  Cumberland. 
Of  his  personal  character  it  is  only  recchrded  tbat  there  was 
not  a  serviceable  man  under  his  command  whose  name  he 
knew  not ;  not  a  week  passed  but  he  paid  his  ships  ;  not  a 
prize  but  his  seamen  shared  in  as  well  as  himself;  and  it 
was  his  opinion,  that  none  fought  well  but  those  who  did 
it  for  a  fortune,  which  may  be  admitted,  in  some  measure, 
if  we  consider  that  fortune  and  honours  in  the  naval  and 
military  services  are  generally  joined. ' 

FIXLMILLNER  (Placidus),  an  eminent  German  astro^ 
nomer,  was  born  May  28,  1721,  at  Achleiten,  a  village 
in  hither  Austria,  not  far  from  Kremsmnnster.  He  received 
the  rudiments  of  his  education  in  the  convent  of  Krems« 
munster,  which  was  indebted  to  his  uncle  the  abbot,  Alex<* 
ander  Fixlmillner,  for  an  excellent  school  and  an  obser<* 
vatory.  Placidus  conceived  an  early  attachment  to  the 
mathematics,  and  took  so  much  pleasure  in  delineating 
mathematical  figures,  that  his  mother,  out  of  derision, 
called  him  the  almanack-maker  After  some  stay  at  the 
above-  seminary  he  removed  to  Salzburg,  where  he  conh" 
pleted  his  course  of  philosophy,   and  obtained  in   that 
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£M:oUy  the  degree  of  4ootor.  tits  taste  for  fbe  oM^ieiiHiticiv 
iKmcver,  became  ttiil  stronger.  His  father  having  SLsioed 
bim  one  <iay  what  present  be  should  give  bim,  be  recfuesaed 
WollTs  Kpiiome  of  the  Matbematics ;  which  be  studied 
wilh  the  greatest  pleasure  and  satisfactkHi  .during  socb 
kovrs  as  he  could  spare  from  bis  other  avocations :  but 
having  destined  himself  for  the  convent,  he  was  admitted 
a  noviciate  at  Kremsmuu^ter,  in  1737,,  and  next  year  he 
^Uicly  took  the  vews  before  the  abbot  Alexander.  After 
a  stay  of  two  years  in  the  convent^  be  was  sent  again  to 
SaJaborg)  to  complete  bis  studies  in  jurisfNTudeiice  and 
theology  ;  but  at  tl>e  same  tiine  he  applied  with  great  assi* 
duity  to  the  mathematics,  languages,  history,  and  aoti- 
i|aities.  He  learned  also  to  play  ou  the  barpsicbord  uid 
•rgan,  and  made  so  much  progress  in  music,  that  be  oob« 
fosed  several  pieces,  both  in  the  sacred  and  theatrical 
Myle.  He  dtaputed  in  some  theological  theaes;  aod  in 
1745  returned  to  bis  oonvent,  where  he  was  consecrated  to 
ibe  priesthood. 

About  this  time  the  Ritterscbule  having  been  established 
at  Kremsmanster,  Placid  us  was  appointed  professor  of 
canon-law  ;  a  department  in  which  be  bad  acquired  great 
reputation  at  the  university.  iThis  t>ffice  he  held  for  forty 
y«ars,  aiid  resigned  it  only  a  short  time  before  bis 
death.  Almost  about  the  same  period  he  was  appointed 
deas  of  the  higher  school,,  and  soon  after  principal  regeat 
0ver  the  young  nobility  ;  which  places  he  retained  abo  tiU 
bis  death.  He  possessed  great  knowledge  of  tbe  canon- 
laws,  and  on  that  account  was  often  employed  in  processes 
and  other  a6Fairs  relating  to  tbe  convent.  He  was  likewise 
inscribecl  Apostolical  notary  in  the  Roman  court. 

In  1760  he  published  a  theological  work  ea tided  ^  Rei* 
publicss  Sacrae  Origtnes  Divine,"  but  be  acquired  far 
s»ore  celebrity  by  his  astronomical  labours,  both  as  an  ob- 
server aad  a  writer.  The  abbot  Alexander  Fixknillner,  a 
great  friend  of  the  sciences,  and  particularly  of  tbe  mathe- 
matics, havhig  resolved  in  1747tofor'm  an  establishment 
in  his  convent  for  promoting  tbe  latter,  first  set  apart  a 
salacious  room  for  containing  mathematica'l  and  philoso- 
phical instruments.  This  paved  tbe  way  for  som^bing 
further ;  and  he  determined,  for  the  improvement  of  bis 
conventuals  in  astroaomy,  to  erect  an  observatory.  Among 
those  convents  which  for  a  long  time  have  devoted  their 
leisure  and  riches  to  the  advancement  of  science  and  th% 
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good  of  mankind,  none  has  distingnisbed  itself  more  than 
that  of  Kremsmtmster.  This  very  old  abbey  is  not  the 
seat  of  infidelity  and  indolence^  but  a  patron  of  the  noblest 
branches  of  science.  The  observatory  founded  in  1748, 
was  completed  in  175S,  and  the  superintendence  of  it  rrm 
intrnsted  to  Eugenius  Dobler,  a  brother  of  the  order. 

Alexander's  successor,  the  abbot  Berthold  Vogel,  who 
long  resided  at  Saleburgi  as  professor  of  canon  law  and 
rector  of  the  university,  being  well  acquainted  with  FixU 
miliner's  great  knowledge,  particularly  in  the  mathematics, 
appointed  him  in  1762  to  be  astronomer  at  Kremsmunster, 
with  leave  to  retain  his  office  as  professor  of  canon-law« 
He  now  applied  with  great  zeal  to  render  himself  more  fit 
for  his  new  occupation,  as  be  had  not  yet  attended  much 
to  practical  astronomy,  and  was  even  but  little  acquainted 
with  those  books  from  which  he  could  obtain  information 
on  the  subject     His  great  attachment,  however,  to  this 
science,  fine  genius,  and  a  desire  of  being  useful  to  the 
institution  in  which  be  resided,  and  to  the  world,  made 
him  overcome  every  difficulty.    The  first  book  that  fell 
into  his  hands  was  Lalsnde's  ^'  Exposition  du  Calcul  As* 
ironomique,'*  with  which  alone^  without  any  oral  instruct 
tion,  he  began  to  study  and  to  make  observations.     This 
work,   together  with  Vlacq's  Logarithmic  Tables,    were 
for  a  long  time  his  only  sources  and  guides,  till  he  at  length 
obtained  Lalande*s  large  work  on  astronomy.     Fortunately, 
a  carpenter,  John  IHinger,  bom  in  a  village  belonging  to 
the  abbey,  though  he  could  neither  read  nor  write,  was 
able,  under  the  direction  of  Fixhnillner,  to  construct  for 
him  very  neat  mural  quadrants,  zenith  sectors,  transit  in- 
struments, and  petidulum  clocks.     Other  instruments  were 
made  for  him  by  Blander,  of  Augsburgh,  and  he  procured 
achromatic  telescopes  from  Dollond ;  so  that  by  his  activity 
the  observatory  at  Kremsmunster  soon  >  became  one  of  the 
most  celebrated,  and  best  supplied  with  apparatus^  in  Ger- 
many. 

Fiximillner  now  acquired  a  considerable  rank  among 
astronomical  writers.  In  1765  he  ptiblished  hds  "  Meri- 
dianus  Specnlse  Astron.  Cremisanensis,'*  in  which  be 
established  the  first  elements  of  his  observatory,  and  de- 
termined its  longitude  and  latitude.  In  1776  he  published 
bis  second  asrtronomical  work  called  ^^  Decenniom  astro* 
pomicum,''  which  contained  the  observations  made  by  hini 
at  Kremsmunster  from  1765  to  1775,  and  which  is  replete 
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with  important  and  useful  information.  His  third  work, 
on  which  he  was  employed  towards  the  close  of  his  life^ 
and  which  was  printed  after  his  death,  appeared  in  1792. 
It  contains  a  valuable  collection  of  observations  made  be- 
tween 1776  and  1791,  together  with  a  great  many  calcu- 
lations and  treatises,  which  still  add  to  his  celebrity  in  this 
department.  Besides  these,  many  important  articles  writ- 
ten by  him  are  to  be  found  in  the  **  Journal  des  Savans^** 
and  other  literary  journals  and  memoirs. 

The  important  service  rendered  to  the  science  of  astro- 
nomy  by  Frximillner,  is  well   known  to  all  astronomers. 
The  great  number  of  his  observations  of  Mercury  at  a  time 
when  they  were  rare  and  difficult  to  be  made,  enabled  La- 
lande  to  complete  his  accurate  tables  of  that  planet,  for 
which  the  French  astronomer  publicly  returned  him  thanks. 
Fixlmillner  was  one  of  the  first  astronomers  who  observed 
the  orbit  of  the  newly -discovered  planet  Uranus.     He  was 
also  the  Brst  who  supported  Bode's  conjecture,  that  the 
star  34  in  the  Bull,  observed  by  Flamsteed  in   1690,  and 
which  afterwards  disappeared,  was  the  new  planet.     Fixl- 
millner was  a  man  of  so  great  application  and  activity, 
that  he  not  only  made  observations,  but  calculated  them 
all  himself,  and  deduced  from  them  the  necessary  results. 
All  his  observations,  of  whatever  kind,  he  calculated  on 
the  spot;  and  to  avoid  errors,  he  always  calculated  them 
a  second  time.     To  uncommon  industry  he  united  great 
penetration  and  deep  reflection,  as  is  proved  by  the  many 
excellent  remarks  and  discoveries  to  be  found  in  his  works. 
It  must  here  be  added,  that  this  able  astrouomer  lived  in 
a  remote  part  of  the  country,  at  a  distance  from  all  lite* 
rary  helps,  and  from  others  who  pursued  the  same  studies ; 
from  every  thing,  indeed,  that  could  animate  his  zeal;  yet 
he  continued  to  the  last  day  of  his  life,  a  singular  instance 
of  perseverance  and  attachment  to  his    favourite  study. 
But  few  men  were  so  little  subject  to  the  imperious  power 
of  the  passions.     Simple  in  his  manners,  he  possessed  great 
equanimity  and  firmness,  like  the  immutable  la^vs  of  na- 
ture which  he  studied.     His  wide  extended  celebrity  did 
not  render  him  proud ;  whatever  was  written  or  said  in  bis 
praise,  he  endeavoured  rather  to  conceal  than  to  publish. 
His  close  application  at  length  impaired  his  health,  and 
brought  on  obstinate  obstructions,  which  ended  in  a  diar- 
rhoea.    He  died  Au^.  27,  179  J,  in  the  seventy-first  yei^C 
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of  his  age,  the  fifty-third  of  bis  residence  in  the  convent ; 
and  the  forty-sixth  after  his  entering  into  the  priesthood,^ 

FIZACRE.     SeeFISHACRE. 

FIZES  (Anthony),  an  eminent  physician  of  Mont* 
pellier,  the  son  of  Nicholas  Fizes,  professor  of  mathematics 
in  that  university,  was  born  in  1690,  and  at  first  educated 
by  his  father,  who  hoped  tiiat  he  would  succeed  him  in  the 
mathematical  chair ;  but  his  disposition  being  more  to  the 
study  of. medicine,  his  father  sent  him  to  complete  bis 
medical  education  at  Paris^  under  the  tuition  of  Da  Ver- 
Dey,  Lemery,  and  the  two  messrs.  De  Jussieu.  On  his 
return  to  Montpellier,  he  employed  himself  in  observing 
diseases  in  the  hospital  de  la  Charity,  and  in  public  teach- 
ing. On  the  death  of  bis  father,  he  was  appointed  joint 
professor  of  mathematics  with  M.  de  Clapiers,  and  sooq 
became  his  sole  successor.  In  1732,  the  medical  profes- 
sorship in  the  university  being  vacant  by  the  resignation  of 
M.  Deidier,  Fizes  was  elected  his  successor.  He  fulfilled 
the  duties  of  this  chair  with  great  propriety,  but  was  more 
highly  distinguished  as  a  practitioner.  He  appreciated  at 
once  the  character  of  the  most  complicated  disease ;  and 
was  above  all  admired  for  the  accuracy  of  his  prognostics. 
These  quaUfications  placed  him  at  the  head  of  his  profes- 
sion at  Montpellier;  his  fame  extended  to  the  metropolis^ 
and  he  was  invited  to  the  office  of  physician  to  the  duke  of 
Orleans.  His  age  was  now,  however,  advanced ;  and  the 
fear  of  the  jealousy  which  this  high  appointment  might 
produce  among  his  brethren,  led  him  to  make  some  efforts 
to  be  permitted  to  decline  this  honour.  He  removed  to 
Paris,  nevertheless ;  but,  unused  to  the  intrigues  and  rail- 
leries and  cabals  of  a  court,  he  was  unhappy  in  his  situa- 
tion ;  his  health  began  to  fail,  and  he  was  induced  to  re- 
quest permission  to  resign  his  office,  a^d  returned  to 
Montpellier,  after  residing  fourteen  months  at  Paris,  ho- 
noured with  the  protection  of  the  prince,  and  the  friendship 
of  M.  Senac,  Astruc,  Bordeu,  &c.  He  was  accused  of  a 
little  misanthropy  on  this  occasion  ;  but  he  was  an  enemy 
to  adulation  and  selfishness,  and  seemed  to  revolt  from 
every  species  of  artificial  politeness.  He  resumed  the 
functions  of  his  professorship  at  Montpellier  but  for  a  short 
period ;  for  he  was  carried  off  by  a  malignant  fever  in  the 
course  of  three  days,  and  died  ou  August  14,  1765,  aged 
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about  8eventy-A?e  years.      His  works  wei^e    principally 
essays  on  diflTerent  points  of  theory  and  practice.    1.  *^  De 
Hominis  Liene  sano,"  Moutpeliier,  1716;  2.  "  De  natu- 
rali  Secretione  Bilit  in  Jecore,"  ibid.  171*;  3.  ^^' Specimen 
de  Suppuratione  in   Partibus  mollibus/'   ibid.   1722  ;    4. 
'^  Partium  Corporis  humani  Solidarum  Conspectus  Ana« 
tomico-Meehanicus,**    ibid.   1729;    5.    "  De  Cataracta;** 
6.  "  Universie  Physiologies  Conspectus,**  ibid.   1737 ;  7. 
"  De  Tumoribus  in  Genere,*'  ibid.  173S;  g.  «  Tractatos 
de  Febribus/*  ibid.  1749.     The  greater  part  of  the  writings 
of  Fizes  were  collected  in  one  4to  Toluoie,  and  were  pub- 
lished at  Montpellier  in  174f  .* 

FLACCUS  (Caius  "Valerius),  was  an  ancient  Latin 
poet,  of  whom  our  accounts  are  very  imperfect.  There 
are  many  places  that  claim  him,  but  Setia,  now  Sezzo,  a 
town  of  Campania,'^  seems  to  have  the  best  title ;  and  it  is 
from  thence  that  be  bears  the  surname  Setinus.  Martial, 
vfho  was  hb  contemporary  and  friend,  intimates  that  he 
lived  at  Padua,  or  at  least  was  born  there,  as  may  be  col-^ 
lected  from  an  ^igram  in  which  he  advises  him  to  quit 
the  beggarly  study  of  poetry,  and  to  apply  himself  to  the 
bar,  as  the  more  profitable  profession  of  the  two.  He  died 
when  he  was  about  thirty  jrears  of  age,  in  the  year  9S  or 
94,  and  before  he  had  put  the  finishing  band  to  the  poem 
whigh  he  left. 

Flaccus  chose  the  history  of  the  Argonautic  expedition 
for  the  subject  of  his  poem ;  of  which  he  lived  to  compose 
no  more  than  seven  books,  and  part  of  an  eighth.  It  is 
addressed  to  the  emperor  Vespasian ;  and  Flaccus  takes 
occasion  at  the  same  time  to  compliment  Domitian  on  his 
poetrv,  and  Titus  on  his  conquest  of  Judsea.  The  learned 
world  have  been  divided  in  their  opinion  of  this  author; 
some  not  haviifg  scrupled  to  exalt  him  above  all  the  Latin 
poets,  Virgil  only  excepted ;  while  others  bave^^et  him  as 
much  below  them.  This  poem  of  the  Argonautic  expe- 
dition  is  an  imitation,  rather  than  a  translation,  of  the  Greek 
poet  Apollonius,  four  books  of  whose  poem  upon  the  same 
•ubject  are  yet  remaining ;  and  it  has  generally  been  agreed 
that  the  Latin  poet  has  succeeded  best  in  those  parts  wftere 
he  had  not  the  Greek  in  view.  Apollonius  has  by  no 
means  suffered  where  Flaccus  has  seemed  to  translate  him^ 
none  of  his  spirit  having  been  lost  in  the  transfusion ;  and 
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«ome  bave  ranked  htm  among  tbe  few  whose  copies  have 
rivalled  their  originals.  He  professedly  imitated  Virgil,  and 
is  often  successful.  Upon  the  whole,  he  does  not  deserve 
to  be  so  neglected  as  he  has  been  ;  especially  while  other 
poets  of  antiqoity  have  been  thought  worthy  of  notice, 
who  are  n6t  superior  to  hkn  either  for  matter,  style,  or  ver- 
sffkation.  Qutntiltan  seems  to  have  entet'tained  the  highest 
opinion  of  bis  merit,  by  the  short  euloginm  he  has  left  6f 
him :  "  multnoi  in  Valerio  Flacco  nuper  amisinius/'  After 
several  editions  of  this  poet,  with  notes  of  tbe  learned, 
Nic.  Heinsius  published  him  at  Ams.terdam,  in  1680, 
12mo;  which  edition  was  republished  in  the  same  size,  ia 
1702.  Bot  the  best  edition  is  thM,  "cum  notis  integrh 
varforiKn  &  Petri  fiurmanni,'*  printed  at  Leyden,  ia 
1724',  4to. 

It  nmy  be  proper  to  mention,  that  John  Baptista  Pitts^ 
an  Italian  poet,  completed  the  eigbth  book  of  the  Argo* 
Tiautics,  and  added  two  more,  by  way  of  supplement^ 
partly  from  Apollontus;  which  supplement  was  also  printed, 
at  the  end  of  Flaccus,  in  AMus^s  edition  of  1523,  and  baa 
been  subjoined  to  all,  or  at  least  moat  of  the  subsequent 
©ditforw.* 

FLACIUS.     See  FRANCO WITZ. 
FLAHERTY  or  O-FLAHERTY  (Roderic),   an  Irisfc 
gentleman  of  leamtng,  who  had  a  considerable  knowledge, 
in  the  history  and  antiquities  of  his  country,  was  born  ia 
1630,  at  MoycuUin,  co.  Gal  way,  the  ancient  estate  of  faia 
family,  which  became  forfeited  by  the  rebellion  in  1641,. 
when  he  was  only  eleven   years  old.      He  published  at 
London,   1685,  a  hook  tinder  the  singular  and  mystic  titleL. 
of  **  Ogygia,  or  Remm  Hibernicarum  Chronologia,"  con- 
taining t:krono)ogical  memoirs  upon  the  antiquities  of  the. 
kingdom  of  Ireland ;  compiled,  as  he  observes,  "  ex  per- 
vetustis  aioimmentts  fideiiter  inter  se  collatis  eruta,  atque 
e  sacris  et  prolanis  litteri^  primarum  orbis  gentium,  taa^ 
genealogicis,  quam  chronologicis  suffulta  prsesidiis,"     Thb 
work,  a  4to  volume,  containing  about  ^00  pages,  he  dedi- 
cated to  tbe  then  duke  of  York,  afterwards  king  James  IL 
of  England.  Tbe  antbor  commences  his  history  from  the  de- 
lug^,  continues  it  to  theyear  of  Christ  426,atKl  has  divided  it 
into  three  parts.     The  first  describes  the  island,  tt^  various 
names,  inhabitants,  extent,  kktgs,  the  manner  of  tlieir  annnal 
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election,  &c.  The  second  is  a  kind  of  cbronological  pamllel 
of  the  Irish  affairs,  with  the  events  that  happened  during  the 
same  period  in  other  countries.    The  third  is  a  more  ample 
detail  of  particular  transactions  in  the  same  kingdom.     To 
this  is  added  a  professedly  exact  chronological  table  of  all 
the   Christian  kings  who  have  ruled  over  Irelknd,    from 
A.  D.  482  till  A.rD.  1022 ;  and  a  brief  relation  of  the  most 
prominent  historic  features  of  the  island  till  the  time  of 
Charles  II.  in   1685.     To  this  succeeds  a  chronological 
poem,  which  forms  a  summary  of  Irish  history  to  the  same 
period.    At  the  end  is  a  very  curious  catalogue  of  the 
Scottish  kings,  Irish,  who  have  reigned  in  the  British  isles. 
In  his  genealogical  remarks  on  the  regal  house  of  the 
Stewarts,  the  author  attempts  to  prove  they  were  orig^* 
nally  an  Irish  family.     It  is  surprising  that  neither  the  au- 
thor nor  his  work  has  been   noticed  by  Macpherson  or 
Whitaker  in  their  controversy  respecting  the  peopling  of 
Hibernia,  and  the  origin  of  the  Caledonians ;  although 
he  is  particularly  noticed  by  O'Hallaran  in  his  History  of 
Ireland. 

Mr.  O- Flaherty  promised  a  second  part,  in  which  he 
intended  to  give  an  account  at  large  of  the  Christian  kings 
of  Ireland,  but  never  accomplished  it;  although  Harris 
mentions  a  report  that  it  existed  in  manuscript,  in  the 
hands  of  his  relations,  which  probably  was  only  a  short  ab^ 
stract  of  annals  from  1187  to  1327,  which  Nicolson  says 
was  extant  in  his  time.  He  wrote  also  a  treatise  in  vindi- 
cation of  his  ^'  Ogygia*'  against  the  objections  of  sir  George 
Mackenzie  and  others,  which  was  intended  for  the  press, 
but  we  know  not  that  it  ever  appeared.  Sir  Richard  Cox 
only  seems  to  speak  slightingly  of  the  ^*  Ogygia,'*  which 
is  highly  praised  by  Dr.  Dudley  Loftus,  Belling,  and  Stil- 
lingfleet,' 

FLAMEEL,  or  FLAMAEL  (Bertholet),  a  pwiter  of 
historical  subjects,  was  born  at  Liege  in  1614,  and  began 
his  studies  in  Flanders,  but  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  went 
into  Italy  to  cultivate  his  talenu  by  a  view  of  the  works  of 
the  renowned  painters  of  that  country.  At  Rom^  he 
copied  the  best  works  of  the  great  masters,  and  soon  ac« 
quired  a  reputation  which  recommended  him  to  the  court 
of  Florence,  to  which  the  grand  duke  invited  him,  and 
^there  employed  him  in  several  works,  the  execution  of 
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which  acquired  for  him  the  esteem  of  that  prince^  and  the 
applause  of  the  public.     In  returning  from  hence  home- 
wards, after  an  absence  of  nine  years,  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  some  of  his  best  works  were  executed.     In  1647  he 
returned  to   Liege,    where   he   was   received   with   great 
warmth,  and  by  his  subsequent  works  confirmed  the  high 
opinion  which  his  countrymen  bad  conceived  of  his  merk. 
He  then  visited  Parjis  again,  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the '  academy  of  painting,  and  appointed  professor.     Re- 
turning home,  he  became  rich  enough  to  build  a  house  at 
St.  Remi,  which  cost  50,000  florins.     He  also  embraced 
the  clerical  profession,  and  although  he  knew  nothing  of 
Latin,  was  made  a  canon  of  St.  Paul,  by  a  dispensation 
from  the  pope.     But  in  the  midst  of  wealth,  possessed  of 
public  and  private  esteem,,  and  of  every  other  chrcum*- 
jitance  that  could  render  life  comfortable,  he  was  seized 
^irh  an  unaccountable  melancholy  and  dejection  of  spirits, 
which  incessantly  oppressed    him,  till  it  occasioned  his 
death  in  1675  ;  and  many  persons  believed  his  disorder  to 
have  been  occasioned  by  poison  administered  to  him  by 
the  celebrated  marchioness  de  Brinvilliers,  with  whom  h& 
bad  formed  an  unfortunate  connexion,  but  for  this  there 
appears  no  proof,  anci  his  death  seems  more  reasonably 
attributed  to  his  disordered  mind.     He  appears  indeed  to 
have  given  way  to  that  selfish  jealousy  which  some  have 
reckoned  a  system  of  approaching  derangement     When 
one  of  his  scholars,  Carlier,  had  begun  to  give  extraordi*- 
nary  proofs  of  excellence  in  his  art,  Flameel  did  every 
thing  he  could  to  discourage  him,  and  actually  transferred 
faim  to  a  grinder  of  colours.     Carlier,  however,  conscious 
of  his  abilities,  secretly  painted  *^  the  Martyrdom  of  St« 
Denis,'*  which  was  placed  in  the  church  dedicated  to  that 
saint ;  and  Flameel  had  no  sooner  seen  it,  than  he  threw 
his  pencil  into  the  fire,  and  never  painted  more. 

l*his  master  had  a  lively  imagination,  and  a  noble  taste 
for  historical  compositions.  He  was  singularly  skilled  in 
antiquities,  and  in  all  his  designs  strictly  observant  of  the 
costume.  His  pictures  usually  are  enriched  with  porticos 
and  colonnades,  as  he  was  an  accomplished  architect;  hi:? 
choice  of  nature  was  elegant,  his  expression  animated, 
and  his  pencil  delicate.  His  colouring  was  exceedingly 
good ;  and  his  taste  of  design  was  entirely  of  the  Roman 
school,  as  well  in  regard  to  correctness,  as  to  the  objects 
which  he  chose  to  represent     In  the  cupola  of  the  bare- 
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footed  Carmeliles  at  Parifl,  be  painted,  in  fresco,  Elijak 
mscending  to  Heaven  in  a  Chariot  of  Fire,  and  Elisha  be- 
low,  with  bis  arms  extended,  to  catcb  the  mantle  of  tbe 
Prophet*  At  Liege  are  several  grand'  altar-pieces,  amongr 
which  one  in  St.  Paul's  church  describes  tbe  Conversion  of 
that  saint ;  and  in  tbe  cathedral  there  is  another  by  thb 
Emster^  representing  the  Resurrection  of  Lazarus.  ^ 

FLAMEL  (Nicholas),  falsely  celebrated  as  an  alcfay* 
mist,  under  which  supposition  some  forged  works  have 
been  attributed  to  him  (as,  "  A  Philosophical  Summary,** 
in  verse,  1561,  and  a  treatise  "  On  the  Transformation  of 
Metals,"  in  1621),  was  a  native  of  Pontobe,  towards  tbe 
elose  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  exercised  tbe  profSes- 
sion  of  a  notary  at  Paris.  He  began  life  without  any 
fortune,  but  suddenly  became  rich,  which  occasioned  tbe 
supposition  that  be  had  found  the  grand  secret.  He  made^ 
however,  no  other  use  of  his  riches  than  io  relieving  tbe 
distressed,  founding  hospitals,  and  repairing  places  of  di- 
vine worship.  To  account  for  this  sudden  wealth  in  a 
more  probable  way,  it  has  been  said,  that  he  bought  op 
the  debts  owing  to  tbe  Jews  when  they  were  expelled  in 
1394,  and  made  great  proBts  by  the  contracts.  This, 
however,  has  been  refuted,  and  the  truth  perhaps  is,  that 
be  made  bis  money  by  a  profound  knowledge  of  commerce 
Ht  a  time  when  meu  in  general  were  ignorant  of  its  prioci« 
pies.  He  died  at  Paris,  March  22,  1418.  He  and  his 
wife  Pernelle  have  been  the  subject  of  some  curious  in- 
quiries at  Paris,  where  they  pretended  to  have  found  bis 
alchemical  apparatus.  Paul  Lucas,  a  thorough  traveller^ 
asserted  that  be  had  heard  of  him  alive  in  India,  long  after 
his  real  decease.  In  the  "  Essais  sur  Paris,**  by  ftL  St. 
Foix,  there  are  many  particulai^  of  Flamel,  also  in  tbe 
**  Hermippus  Hedivivus,"  London,  1749,  second  edit,  and 
In  the  "  Varieties  of  Literature,"  1795,  8vo.* 

FLAMINIO,  or  FLAMINIUS  (Mark  Anthony),  an 
emioetu  Latin  poet,  whose  family  name  was  Zarrabioj^ 
was  bom  at  Serevalle  in  1498.  His  father,  John  Anthony, 
who  first  changed  the  family  name  to  Fiaminio  on  enttring 
a  literary  society  at  Venice,  was  himself  a  man  of  lefitiing, 
and  professor  of  belles-lettres  in  differefit  academies  ia 
Italy,  and  bas  left  some  works  both  in  prose  and  verse,  par^* 
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ticuhuiy  twehre  books  of  Jetterft>  in  which  are  many  parti- 
culars of  literary  htstoty.  He  bestowed  great  pains  on  the  in- 
stcoctioti  of  bis  soa,  and  sent  bin,  when  at  the  age  of  sixteen; 
to  Rome,  with  a  poem  addressed  to  Leo  X.  exhorting  bint 
to  make  war  against  the  Tnrks^  and  a  critical  work  entitled 
**  Annotationum  Sylvse."  Leo  appears  to  have  been  so 
pleased  with  the  appearance  of  young  ("laminio,  as  to  re- 
quest that  he  might  remain  at  Rome,  promising  to  encou- 
rage his  studies  there ;  but  although  this  did  not  take  place, 
in  his  after-visits  to  Rome,  the  pope  patronised  bim  with 
great  liberality,  and  Flaminio  answered  ev-ery  expectation 
that  had  been  formed  of  his  talents.  In  1515  he  accom-^ 
panied  tbe  count  Castiglione  to  Urbino,  where  he  resided 
some  months,  and  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  that 
accomplished  nobleman  for  his  amiable  qualities  and  great 
endowments,  but  particularly  for  his  early  and  astonishing 
Ulents  for  Latin  poetry.  In  this  year  he  published  at  Fano> 
the  first  q>ecimen  of  his  productions.  With  a  few  poems  of 
Marullus,  not  before  printed,  in  a  very  rare  volume  in 
8vo.  entitled^  ^  Michaelis  Tarciianiots  MaruUi  NeQias« 
Ejusdem  epigrammata  nunqnam  alias  impressa.  M.  An- 
tonii  Flaminii  carminum  libellus.  Ejusdem  Ecloga  Tbyrsis.'*' 
Of  these  poems  some  have  been  printed,  often  with  varia-^ 
tions,  in  the  subsequent  editions  of  his  works ;  but  several 
pieces  appear  there  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  edi- 
tion by  Mancurti,  published  at  Padua,  by  Comino,  in  1727, 
which  is  considered  as  tbe  most  complete;  whence  it  is 
probable  this  early  publication  of  Flaminio  was  not  known 
to  his  editors. 

After  this,  Flaminio  was  removed  by  his  father  to  Bologna 
for  the  study  of  philosophy,  after  which  he  returned  again 
to  Rome,  and  formed  an  intimacy  with  the  most  illustrious 
scholars  of  that  city.  Without  devoting  himself  to  any  pro- 
fession, be  for  some  years  attached  himself  to  the  cardinal 
de  Sauli,  and  after  his  death  resided  with  tbe  prdate  Ghi- 
berti,  either  at  Padua,  or  at  his  see  of  Verona,  where  he 
secured  the  friendship  of  Frscastorius  and  Naagerius,  a 
friendship  of  tbe  most  generous  and  disinterested  kind,  as 
appears  from  many  passages  in  their  writings.  About  ;  538 
be  went  to  Naples  in  consequence  of  a  long  indisposition, 
and  by  relaxation  from  his  studies,  recovered  bis  former 
health,  and  repaired  to  Viterbo,  where  cardinal  Pole  then 
resided  as  pontifical  legate,  and  honoured  Flaminio  by  th« 
most  friendly  intimacy.     He  also  accompanied  the  cardinal 
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to  the  council  of  Trent,  but  refused  the  office  of  secretary 
to  this  council,  and  by  this  refusal,  as  well  as  by  other  parts 
of  his  conduct,  and  a  certain  liberality  of  sentiment  dis- 
played in  some  of  his  writing^s,  gave  rise  to  suspicions  that 
ne  was  inclined  towards  the  opinions  of  the  reformers. 
Whether  this  was  actually  the  case  has  been  a  subject  of 
dispute  among  his  biographers ;  but  that  he  was  suspected 
is  certain,  for  his  writings  were  for  some  time  prohibited 
in  the  Index  Expurg^torius  of  the  Roman  church.  Those 
who  feel  an  interest  in  the  question  may  consult  Schelhor- 
nius*  dissertation  on  the  subject  in  his  ^'  Amcenitates  Hist. 
Eccles."  and  compare  it  with  Tiraboschi*s  answer,  who 
after  being  obliged  to  admit  that  Flaminio  bad  embraced 
the  opinions  of  the  reformers,  informs  us  that  be  was  re- 
called to  bis  former  faith  by  cardinal  Pole.  And  another 
account  says,  that  ^cardinal  Carafia  (afterwards  Paul  IV.) 
attended  him  on  his  death-bed.  His  death,  which  hap- 
pened at  Rome  in  1550,  was  lamented  by  all  the  learned 
of  his  time,  and  he  appears  to  have  deserved  their  highest 
encomiums.  His  poems  place  him  in  the  first  rank  of  the 
Latin  schooL  Most  of  his  poems  are  in  the  **  Carmina 
quinque  illustrium  poetarum  ;'*  but  the  scarce  editbns  of 
his  works  are,  I.  **  M.  Ant,  Flaminii  in  Librum  Psalmorum 
brevis  explanatio,"  Venice,  1545,  8vo.  2.  "  EpistolsB  ali- 
quot de  veritate  doctrinee  erudits  et  sanctitate  religionis,  in 
Latinum  veterem  sermonem  couversse,  ex  Italico  bodiemo, 
necnon  narrationes  de  Flaminio,**  &c.  Noriberg.  1571,  8vo. 
3.  ^^  M.  A.  Flaminii  Carmina  sacra,  quse  extant  omnia, 
hoc  modo  nunquam  hactenus  edita,'*  &c.  Rostock,  1578, 
8vo.  There  is  an  edition  of  his  works,  with  those  of  his 
father,  by  Maucurti,  mentioned  before,  which  was  re- 
printed in  1743. ' 

FLAMSTEED  (John),  a  very  eminent  English  astroQO«> 
mer,  was  born  of  reputable  parents  at  Denby  in  Derby- 
sliire,  Aug.  19,  1646.  He  was  educated  at  the  free-school 
of  Derby,  where  his  father  lived ;  and  at  fourteen  was 
visited  with  a  severe  fit  of  sickness,  which  being  followed 
by  other  distempers,  operating  upon  a  very  delicate  con- 
stitution, prevented  his  going  to  the  university,  as  was 
designed.  He  was  t^ken  from  school  in  1662,  and  withiir 
a  month  ur  two  after  h^d  Sacrobosco^s  book  *^  De  Sphsera,^* 
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put  into  his  hand,  which  he  set  himself  to  read  without  any 
director.  This  accident,  and  the  leisure  that  attended  it, 
laid  the  groundwork  of  all  that  mathematical  and  astrono- 
mical knowledge,  for  which  he  became  afterwards  so  justly 
celebrated.  He  had  already  perused  a  great  deal  of 
history,  ecclesiastical,  as  well  as  civil :  but  astronomy  was 
entirely  new  to  him,  and  he  found  great  pleasure  in  it. 
Having  translated  as  much  from  Sacrobosco,  as  he  thought 
necessary,  he  proceeded  to  make  dials  by  the  direction  of 
such  ordinary  books  as  he  could  get  together  ;  and  having 
changed  a  volume  of  astrology,  found  among  his  father^s 
books,  for  Mr.  Street's  Caroline  Tables,  he  undertook  to 
calculate  the  places  of  the  planets,  but  found  very  little" 
help  from  that  concise  author. 

Having,  however,  calculated  by  these  tables  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun,  which  was  to  happen  June  22,  1666,  he  im- 
parted it  to  a  relation,  who  shewed  it  to  Mr.  Halton  of 
Wingfield  manor  in  Derbyshire,  a  good  mathematici^an,  as 
appears  from  some  pieces  of  his,  in  the  appendix  to 
Foster's  "  Mathematical  Miscellanies."  He  came  to  see 
Flamsteed  soon  after ;  and  finding  he  was  not  acquainted 
with  the  astronomical  performances  of  others,  he  sent  him 
Riccioli's  "  Almagestum  Novum,"  and  Kepler's  "  Tabu- 
Jae  Rudolphinse,"  to  which  he  was  before  a  stranger.  He  - 
prosecuted  hi$  astronomical  studies  from  this  time  with  all ' 
imaginable  vigour  and  success.  In  1669,  he  collected 
some  remarkable  eclipses  of  the  fixed  stars,  by  the  moon, 
which  would  happen  in  1670,  calculating  them  from  the 
Caroline  Tables ;  and  directed  them  to  lord  Brouncker, 
president  of  the  royal  society.  This  produced  very  good 
effects ;  for  his  production  being  read  before  that  society, 
was  so  highly  approved,  that  it  procured  him  letters  of 
thanks,  dated  Jan.  14,  1669-70,  from  Oldenburg  their 
secretary,  and  from  Mr.  John  Collins,  one  of  their  mem* 
bers,  with  whom  be  corresponded  several  years.'  These 
letters  were  in  the  hands  of  William  Jones,  esq.  F.  R.  S. 
father  of  the  celebrated  sir  William  Jones.  Extracts  from 
them  are  given  in  the  **  Biographia  Britannica.'* 

From  this  time  be  began  to  have  accounts  sent  him  of 
all  the  mathematical  books  which  were  published  at  home 
or  abroad  ;  and  in  June  1670,  his  ftiLther,  who  had  hitherto 
discountenanced  his  studies,  taking  notice  of  bis  cbrre- 
fipondence  with  several  ingenious  iqen  whom  he  had  never  - 
seen^  advised  bim  to  go  to  London;  tha^t  he  might  be  per- 
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tonally  aeqoainted  with  tbeBu  He  gladly  embraced  this 
offer^  and  visited  Oldenburg  and  Collins  ;  and  they  iniro* 
duced  him  to  sif  Jonas  Mooi-e^  who  presented  him  with 
Townleys  micrometer^    and  undertook  to  procure  him 

f  lasses  tor  a  telescope,  at  a  moderate  rate.  At  Cambridge, 
e  visited  Barrow,  Newton,  and  Wroe,  then  fellow  of 
Jesus-college,  of  which  he  also  entered  hiBOself  a  studatt* 
In  the  spring  of  1672,  be  extracted  several  observatkioa 
from  Gascoigne^s  and  Crabtree's  letters,  whkb  bad  not 
been  made  public,  and  translated  them  into  Latin,  He 
finished  the  transcript  of  Gascoigne's  papers  in  May;  and 
^pent  the  remainder  of  the  year  in  making  observations, 
and  in  preparing  advertisements  of  the  approaches  of  the 
moon  and  planets  to  the  fixed  stars  for  the  following  year* 
These  were  published  in  the  ''  Philosophical  TransactioBs,*^ 
*  with  some  observations  by  the  same  author  on  the  planeta. 
V  In  1673  he  wrote  a  small  tract  in  English,  concerning  the 
true  and  apparent  diameters  of  all  the  planet^>  when  at 
their  nearest  or  remotest  distances  from  the  earth  ;  which 
tract  he  lent  to  Newton  in  16S5,  who  made  use  of  it  in 
the  fourth  book  of  his  **  Principia/* 

In  1673-4,  he  wrote  an  Ephemeris,  to  shew  the  falsity  of 
astrology,  and  the  ignorance  of  those  diat  pretended  to  it; 
and  gave  a  table  of  the  nK)on's  rising  and  setting  carefully 
t^lculated,  together  with  the  eclipses  and  appalses  of  the 
moon  and  planets  to  the  fixed  stars.  This  fell  into  the 
hand«  of  sir  Jonas  Moore,  for  whom  he  made  a  table  of  the 
moon's  true  southings  for  that  year;  from  whick^  and 
Philipa's  theory  of  the  tides^  the  high  waters  being  made> 
he  found  that  they  shewed  the  times  of  the  turn  of  the 
tides  very  nearly,  whereas  the  common  seaman's  coarse 
rales  would  err  sometimes  two  or  three  hours.  In  1674, 
passing  through  London  in  the  way  to  Cambridge,  skt 
Jonas  Moore  informed  him,  that  a  true  account  of  the  tides 
would  be  highly  acceptable  to  the  king ;  upon  which  he 
composed  a  small  ephemeris  (or  his  ms^sty's  use.  Sir 
Jonas  had  beard  him  often  discourse  of  the  barometer,  and 
fhe  certainty  of  judging  of  the  weather  by  it,  from  a  long 
tQ|-ies  of  observations  he  had  made  upon  it ;  and  bow  re- 
quested of  him  to  coi>«tract  for  him  one  of  these  glasses^ 
which  1^  djd,,  and  left  him  materials  for  making  more. 
Sir  Jon^s  highly  valued  this  bai*ometer ;  and  mentioning  it 
lis  %  c^riosk^  (q  tj^  king  and  duk^  of  York,  he  was  ordered 
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to  exhibit  it  the  next  day,  which  he  did,  together  with 
Flamsteed^s  directions  for  judging  of  the  weather  from  itsj 
rising  or  falling.  Sir  Jonas  was  a  great  friend  to  our  au- 
thor ;  had  shewn  the  king  aUd  duke  his  telescopes  and  mi- 
crometer  before  :  and,  whenever  he  acquainted  them  vvith 
any  thing  which  he  had  gathered  from  Flamsteed's  dis- 
course, he  told  them  frankly  from  whom  he  had  it,  and 
recommended  him  to  the  nobility  and  gentry  about  the 
court. 

Having  taken  his  degree  of  master  of  arts  at  Cambridge, 
be  designed  to  enter  into  orders,  and  to  settle  on  a  small 
living  near  Derby,  promised  to  him  by  a  friend  of  his 
father^s.  In  the  mean  time,  sir  Jonas  Moore,  having  no- 
tice of  his  design,  wrote  to  him  to  come  to  London,  whi* 
ther  he  returned  Feb.  1674-5.  He  was  entertained  in  the 
bouse  of  that  gentleman,  who  had  other  views  for  serving 
bim,  but  Flamsteed  persisting  in  his  resolution  to  take 
orders,  he  did  not  dissuade  him  from  it.  March  follow- 
ing, sir  Jonas  brought  him  a  warrant  to  be  the  king^s 
astronomer,  with  a  salary  of  100/.  per  annum,  payable  out 
of  the  office  of  ordnance,  to  commence  fVom  Michaelmas 
before ;  which,  however,  did  not  abate  his  inclinations  for 
orders,  so  that  at  Easter  following  he  was  ordained  at  Ely- 
bouse  by  bishop  Gunning,  who  ever  after  conversed  freely 
with  him,  and  particularly  upon  the  new  philosophy  and 
opinions,  though  that  prelate  always  maintained  the  old. 
August  10,  1675,  the  foundation  of  the  royal  observatory 
tt  Greenwich  was  laid*;  and  during  the  building  of  it. 
Flamsteed  lodged  at  Gi^enwich ;  and  his  quadrant  and 

•  The  foqndation  of  Um  obsenratorj  d«ce«l  from  theni,  fof  vonl  of  nor* 

owed  its  origin  to  the  following  circnm-  exact  tables  of  the  moon,  and  mor« 

fltances:  M.  de  St.  Pierre,  a  Frenchman,  correct  places  of  the  fiiced  stars,  than 

who  came  to  London  in  1675,  havinj^  Tycho's  obserrationfl,  made  with  plaii| 

demanded  a  reward  from  Charles  !!•  tight,  a^ded.  This  bemg  made  known 

for  his  discovery  of  a  method  of  finding  to  the  king,  he  declared  that  his  pilotf 

the  longitude  by  the  moon's  distance  and  sailors  should  not  want  such  an 

from  aftar,  a  commitsioQ  was  appoinu  assistance.     He  reaotved,  thareibre,  to 

ed   to  examine  into    his   preieosioos.  foaud  an  obserratory,  for  the  purpose 

Flamsteed,  who  was  appointed  one  of  of  ascertaining  the  motions  of  the  moon^ 

the  commissioners,  furnished  Sc  Pierre  and  the  places  of  the  fixed  Mtars,  as  a 

with  certain  data  of  observation    by  means  of  discovering  that  great  desi« 

which  to  calculate  the  longitude  of  a  deratum,  the   loogiiude  at  sea  i    and 

given  place.     This  he  was   unable  to  Flamsteed.  who  was  recommended  to 

do;  but  .excused  himvelf  by  asserting  bis  majesty  by  sir  Jonns  Moore,  wae 

that  the  data  were  fal«e:    Flamsteed  appointed  astronomer  royal,  and  the 

contended  rhat  they  were  true,  but  al-  observatory,  from   liim,  has  acquired 

knred  that  nothing  oertaio  couki  be  de*  the  tianie  of  Pfanuteed  house. 

I^rsQDi'f  EiiTirei^  vol.  1V« 
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telescopes  being  kept  in  the  queen's  house  therei  be  oI>- 
served  the  appulses  of  the  moon  and  planets  to  the  fixed 
stars.  In  168^1,  his  "Doctrine  of  the  Sphere*'  waspub- 
lished  in  a  posthumous  work  of  sir  Jonas  Moore,  entitled, 
^^  A  new  System  of  the  Mathematics,"  printed  in  4to. 

About  1684,  he  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Burstovr, 
near  Blechingley,  in  Surrey,  which  he  held  as  long  as  be 
lived.  He  was,  indeetl,  very  moderately  provided  for,  yet 
seems  to  have  been  quite  contented,  aspiring  after  nothing 
_but  knowledge,  and  the  promotion  of  the  sciences.  This, 
bowever,  as  it  raised  him  to  the  notice  of  the  world,  and 
recommended  him  to  royal  favour  and  protection,  likewise 
procured  him  the  friendship  and  confidence  of  some  of  the 
most  illustrious  persons  for  scientific  pursuits ;  such  as  sir 
Isaac  Newton,  Dr.  Halley,  Mr.  Molineux  of  Dublin,  Dr* 
Wallis,  Cassini,  &c.  He  shewed  the  same  assiduity  in 
labouring  for  the  improvement  of  astronomy,  after  this 
moderate  provision  was  made  for  him,  as  he  did  before ; 
which  appears  from  the  numberless  papers  addressed  by 
him  to  the  secretaries  of  the  royal  society,  many  of  which 
are  printed  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  He  spent 
the  latter,  as  he  had  done  the  former  part  of  his  life,  in 
promoting  true  and  useful  knowledge;  and  died  of  a 
strangury,  Dec.  31,  1719.  Though  he  lived  to  above  7 S 
^ears  of  age,  vet  it  is  remarkable,  that  he  had  from  his 
infancy  a  peculiar  tenderness  of  constitution ;  and  in  a  let* 
ter  to  Mr.  Collins,  March  20,  1670-71,  he  says,  that  "  be 
shall  scarcely  have  time  to  transcribe,  and  fit  his  papers 
for  the  press,  partly,  because  his  occasions,  but  more  fre- 
quently his  distempers,  withdraw  and  detain  him  from  his 
pen -endeavours.  For  the  spring,"  says  he,  "  coming  on, 
try  blood  increases,  which,  if  I  should  not  exercise 
striongly,  I  should  spit  up,  or  receive  into  my  stomach, 
with  great  detriment  to  my  health.'^  He  was  married,  but 
had  no  children. 

His  great  work,  and  that  which  contained  the  main  ope- 
rations of  his  life,  was  the  **  Historia  Ccelestis  Britannica," 
published  in  1725,  in  3  large  folio  volumes.  •  The  first  of 
which  contains  the  observations  of  Mr.  William  Gascoigne, 
the  first  itiventor  of  the  method  of  measuring  angles  in  a 
telescope  by  means  of  screws,  and  the  first  who  applied 
telescopical  sights  to  astronomical  instruments,  taken  at 
Middleion,  near  Leeds  in  Yorkshire,  between  the  years 
1638  and  1643  j  extracted  from  his  letters  by  Mr.  Crab- 
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i  tree :  with  some  of  Mr.  Crabtree's  observations  about  the 

i  same  time  ;  and  also  those  of  Mr.  Kiamsteed  himself,  made 

I.  at  Derby  between  the  years   1670  and   1675;  besides  a 

1  multitude  of  curious  observations,  and  necessary  tables  to 

be  used  with  them,  made  at  the  Royal  Observatory,  be- 
f  tween  the  years  1675  and  1689. — ^The  2d  volume  contains 

I  his  observations,  made  with  a  mural  arch  of  near  7  feet 

radios,  and  140  degrees  on  the  limb,  of  the  meridional 
^euith  distances  of  the  fixed  stars,  sun,  moon,  and  planets, 
with  their  transits  over  the  meridian  ;  also  observations  of 
the  diameters  of  the  sun  and  moon,  with  their  eclipses, 
and  those  of  Jupiter^s  satellites,  and  variations  of  the  com* 
pass,  from  1689  to  1719  :  with  tables  shewing  how  to  ren- 
jder  the  calculation  of  the  places  of  the  stars  and  planets 
easy  and  expeditious.  To  which  are  added,  the  moon^s 
place  at  her  oppositions,  quadratures,  &c. ;  also  the  pla- 
nets' places,  derived  from  the  observations. — ^The  3d  vo- 
lume contains  a  catalogue  of  the  right-ascensions,  polar* 
distances,  longitudes,  and  magnitudes  of  near  3000  fixed 
stars,  with  the  corresponding  variations  of  the  same.  To 
this  volume  is  prefixed  a  large  preface,  containing  an  ac- 
count of  all  the  astronomical  observations  made  before  bit 
time,  with  a  description  of  the  instruments  employed  ;  as 
also  of  his  own  observations  and  instruments ;  with  a  new 
Latin  version  of  Ptolomy^s  catalogue  of  1026  fixed  stars; 
and  Ulegh-beig's  places  annexed  on  the  Latip  page, 'with 
the  corrections :  a  small  catalogue  of  the.  Arabs:  Tycho 
Brahe's  of  about  780  fixed  stars  :  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse^s 
of  386:  Hevelius's  of  1534:  and  a  catalogue  of  some  of 
the  southern^  fixed  stars  not  visible  in  our  hemisphere,  cal- 
culated from  the  observations  made  by  Dr.  Halley  at  St. 
Helena,  .adapted  to  the  year  1726. 

This  work  he  prepared  in  a  great  measure  for  the  press, 
with  much  care  and  accuracy ;  but  through  his  natural 
weakness  of  constitution,  and  the  decline  of  age,  he  died 
before  be  had  finished  it,  leaving  the^care  of  finishing  and 
publishing  his  work  to  his  friend  Mr.  Hodgson.  A  less 
perfect  edition  of  the  "  Historia  Ccelestis*'  had  before  been 
I  published,  without  his  consent,    viz.   in    1712,  in    1   vol. 

folio,  containing  his  observations  to  1705.  Thus  then,  as 
*  Dr.  Keil  observed,  our  author,  with  indefatigable  pains, 
for  more  than  forty  years  watched  the  motions  of  the  stars, 
and  has  given  us  innumerable  observations  of  the  sun, 
moouj  and  planets,  which  he  made  with  very  large  iustru* 
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Dents,  accurately  divided,  and  fitted  with  telescopic  iights; 
whence  we  may  rely  much  more  on  the  observations  he 
has  made,  than  on  former  astronomers,  who  made  their 
observations  with  the  naked  eye,  and  without  the  like  as- 
sistance of  telescopes. 

Of  bis  personal  character  we  are  only  told  that  he  was 
a  man  of  warm  passions,  but  of  great  good  nature  and  hu- 
mour, and  associated  with  some  of  the  wits  of  his  day.^ 

FLATMAN  (Thomas),  an  English  i>oet,  was  bom  iii 
Aldersgate-street,  London,  about  1633;  and  educated  at 
Winchester  school.  He  went  from  thence  to  New  col- 
lege, in  Oxford  ;  but  leaving  the  university  without  a  de- 
gree, be  removed  to  the  Inner  Temple,  where  in  due  time 
he  became  a  barrister.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  ever 
followed  the  profession  of  the  law ;  but,  having  a  turn  for 
the  fine  arts,  he  indulged  his  inclination,  and  made  some 
proficiency,  both  as  a  poet  and  a  painter.  He  speaks  of 
himself  as  a  painter,  in  a  poem  called  "  The  Review,"  and 
it  appears  from  thence,  that  he  drew  in  miniature.  TTie 
third  edition  of  his  poems,  with  additions  and  amend- 
ments, was  published  by  himself,  with  his  portrait  before 
them,  in  1682,  and  dedicated  to  the  duke  of  Ormond. 
The  first  poem  in  this  collection  is,  "  On  the  Death  of  the 
right  honourable  Thomas  earl  of  Ossory,*'  and  had  been 
published  separately  the  year  before.  Soon  after,  it  was 
read  by  the  duke  of  Ormond  his  father,  who  was  so  ex- 
tremely pleased  with  it,  that  he  sent  Flatman  a  mourning 
ring,  with  a  diamond  in  it  worth  100/.  He  published  also 
in  1685,  two  Pindaric  odes;  one  on  the  death  of  prince 
Rupert,  the  other  on  the  death  of  Charles  II. 

In  1660,  came  out,  under  the  letters  T.  F.  a  collection 
of  poems,  entijtied  **  Virtus  Rediviva  ;  a  Panegyric  on  th^ 
late  king  Charles  the  First,  of  ever  blessed  memory,'*  &c. 
but  these  not  being  reprinted  in  any  edition  of  his  **  Poems,** 
Wood  will  not  affirm  them  to  he  Flatman's.  In  1661,  was 
published  a  piece  in  prose,  entitled  ^*  Don  Juan  Laniberto, 
or  a  Comical  History  of  the  late  Times,**  with  a  wooden 
cut  before  it,  containing  the  pictures  of  giant  Desborough 
with  a  great  club  in  his  right  hand,  and  of  Lambert,  both 
leading  under  the  arms  the  meek  knight  Richard  Crom- 
well ;  and  this  being  very  successful,  a  second  part  was 

'  Biog.  Brit — ^Whiston't  Life.— LysoQS*9  Esriroiis,  rel.  IV. — Wardi 
iliam  Prof«890ri. — Martin's  Bioj^.  Philosophica.— Huttoo'f  Dictioiury:. 
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published  the  same  year,  with  the  giant  Husonio  before 
ity  and  printed  with  the  second  edition  of  the  first.  This 
satirical  work  has  to  it  the  disguised  name  of  Montelion, 
knight  of  the  oracle ;  but  Wood  says,  the  acquaintance 
and  contemporaries  of  Fbtman  always  averred  dim  to  be 
the  author  of  it.  Montelion's  Almanack  came  out  in  \660, 
166 1  y  1662.  The  Montelions  of  the  two  last  years  are 
supposed  to  be  Flatman^s,  that  of  the  first  was  written  by- 
Mr.  John  Philips.  It  is  remarkable,  that  Flatman,  in  his 
younger  days  had  a  dislike  to  marriage,  and  made  a  song 
describing  the  incumbrances  of  it,  with  this  beginning : 

^*  like  a  dog  with  a  bottle  tied  dose  to  his  tail, 
like  a  tory  in  a  bog,  or  a  thief  in  a  jail/*  &c. 

But  being  afterwards,  according  to  Wood,  "  smitten  with 
a  fair  virgin,  and  more  with  her  fortunci  he  espoused  her 
in  1672;  upon  which,*'  says  the  same  author,  <^  his  inge- 
nious comrades  did  seHinade  him  that  night  with  the  said 
song.*'  He  died  at  his  house  in  FIeet*street,  London,  ia 
168S;  bis  father,  a  clerk  in  chancery,  being  then  alire^ 
and  in  his  eightieth  year.  Although  of  very  little  value  as 
a  poet,  he  succeeded  better  as  a  painter,  and  as  Granger 
says,  one  of  his  beads  is  worth  a  ream  of  bis  Pindarics.* 

FLAVEL  (John),  a  very  popular  nonconformist  divine^ 
was  bom  in  Worcestershire  about  1627,  and  educated  at 
University-college,  Oxford,'  where  he  took  his  degree  of 
B.  A.  In  1650  he  settled  as  assistant  minister  to  Mr.  Wal- 
plate,  rector  of  Diptford,  in  Devonshire,  and  shortly  after 
succeeded  to  the  rectory,  which,  however,  in  1656  he  re- 
signed to  beoonoe  minister  of  a  very  populous  parish  at 
Dartmouth,  though  the  stipend  in  this  situation  was  much 
less.  In  1662,  when  ejected  with  the  other  nonconformists^ 
he  occasionally  preached  and  administered  the  sacrament 
privately  till  the  passing  of  the  Oxford  act,  in  1665,  when 
he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Slapton,  a  village  five  miles 
from  Dartmouth,  where  also  he  sometimes  preached  when 
he  could  do  it  with  safety,  and  sometimes  when  his  safety 
was  endangered.  In  1685,  the  mob  was  excited  against 
him,  and  would  probably  have  destroyed  him,  had  he  fal- 
len into  their  hands.  He  then  came  to  London,  where  he 
narrowly  escaped  being  apprehended,  but  returning  to 
Dartmouth,  when  in  1687  king  James  granted  more  liberty 
(o  nonconformists,  Mr.  Flavel's  congregation  immediateljf 

1  A^  Oi.  ToK  II.— Nicholt't  Foeinf.«»Walpole!!f  AneodotiSi 
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obtained  for  him  a  large  place>  in  which  he  was  enabled 
to  exerciRC  his  ministerial  functions  ;  and  by  the  revolution 
in  1688,  ho  enjoyed  complete  liberty.  He  died  at  Exeter 
in  1691,  in  his  sixty-fourth  year,  baring  long  possessed, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  good 
inen.  He  was  a  man  of  exemplary  piety,  and  his  various 
works  are  still  in  considerable  popularity,  and  are  regarded 
by  those  who  hold  Calvinistic  sentiments.  They  were  col- 
lected after  his  death,  in  2  vob.  folio,  and  have  been  since 
'often  printed  in  6  vols.  8vo.* 

FLAVIAN,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  in  the  fourth  century/ 
was  a  man  of  illustrious  birth,  and  still  superior  virtues, 
and  was  placed  on  the  patriarchal  throne  during  the  life 
pf  Paulinus.  This  election  being  confirmed  by  the  council 
of  Constantinople  in  the  year  382,  was  the  origin  of  a 
schism,  which  was  terminated  by  the  prudence  of  Flavian^ 
and  the  death  of  his  rival,  Paulinus.  After  this,  be 
evinced  his  zeal  for  orthodoxy  by  prosecuting  the  Arians, 
and  he  expelled  the  Messalian  heretics  from  his  diocese. 
\Vhen  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch,,  vexed  at  a  new  tax  im- 
posed to  celebrate  the  tenth  year  of  the  emperor^s  reign, 
had  proceeded  to  various  acts  of  outrage,  particularly 
against  the  statues  of  the  emperor  and  empress,  Flavian 
interceded  with  Theodosius  for  them,  and  obtained  their 
pardon  by  his  eloquence.  This  happened  in  the  year  387. 
He  died  in  the  year  404,  after  having  been  patriarch  thir- 
teen years.  He  wrote  some  epistles  and  homilies,  of  which 
fragments  only  remain.  *  ^       j* 

FLAVIAN,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  the  fifth  cen  * 
tiiry,  succeeded  Proclus  in  that  dignity,  in  the  year  447  ; 
and  although  Chrysaphius,  favourite  of  the  younger  Theo- 
dosius, wished  to  drive  him  from  his  see,  Flavian  despised 
his  menaces.  In  his  time  arose  the  Eutychian  heresy, 
which  he  condemned  in  a  synod  held  at  Constantinople.  But 
the  partizans  of  Eutyches  condemned  and  deposed  Flavian 
in  the  year  449,  in  the  council  called  *^  Latrocinium  Epbe* 
sinum,"  or  "  Conventus  Latronum,"  the  "  Assembly  of 
Robbers.^^  Dioscurus  bishop  of  Alexandria,  was  placeH 
at  the  head  of  this  council  by  Theodosius,  who  carried 
ipatters  with  such  violence,  that  Flavian  was  personally 
mal-treated,  publicly  scourged,  and  banished  to  Hypsepa^ 

«  CalamT.— Ath.  Ox.  toI.  II.— -Life  prefixtd  to  h*t»  Works.— Prot  Dim.  Majh 
▼oU  11.  aD4  ilt  «  Cave.— "Hipin,— Mureri, 
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In  Lydia,  where  he  died  «oon  after^  in  consequence  of  thi^ 
scandalous  usage.  Before  his  death  he  appealed  to  Leo^ 
and  this  appeal  produced  another  council,  in  which  En^ 
tyches  was  condemned,  and  the  savage  Dioscorus  deposed. 
Flavian  was  the  auth<$r  of  "  Two  Letters*'  to  pope  Lecy, 
which  are  printed  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  ^*  Collectib 
Conciliorum/*  and  of  a  "  Declaration  of  Faith  delivered 
to  the  emperor  Theodosius." ' 

FLAVIGNI  (Valerian  de),  a  learned  doctor  of  the 
house  and  society  of  the  Sorbonne^  was  born  in  the  dio* 
^ese  of  Loan.  He  took  a  doctor^s  deg^ree  in  1621,  and 
was  canon  of  Rheims,  and  Hebrew  protessor  at  the  royal 
college,  in  1630.  In  1656  he  was  promoted  to  be  dear! 
of  the  college  royal,  and  died  April  29,  1674,  in  the  Sor* 
bonne.  Flavigni  assisted  M.  te  Jay  in  the  Polyglott  Bible,, 
and  wrote  against  Abraham  Echellensis,  in  bis  *^  Epistola 
de  Heptaplis  Parisiensibus,*'  the  most  important  of  hi$ 
works.  He  also  left  the  defence  of  a  thesis  he  had  signed^ 
in  which  it  was  asserted  that  episcopacy  was  not  a  distinct 
sacrament  from  the  priesthood.  This  apology  was  printed 
atTournay,  1668,  4to,  128  pages.  His  si^le  is  said  to 
have  been  as  violent  as  bis  temper.  ' 

FLAVIO,  or  FLAVIUS  BLONDUS,  an  Italian  anti- 
quary and  historian,  was  bom  at  Forii,  in  1388.  We  have 
only  a  very  slight  account  of  his  early  years,  but  he  ap* 
pears  to  have  been  young  when  he  was  sent  to  Milan  by 
his  fellow-citizens  to  negociate  some  affairs  for  them.  In 
1434  he  was  secretary  to  pope  Eugene  IV.  in  which  office 
he  served  three  of  the  successors  of  that  pontiff,  but  was  not 
always  with  them.  He  travelled  much  through  various 
parts  of  Italy,  studying  carefully  the  remains  of  antiquity.. 
He  died  at  Rome,  in  1463,  leaving  three  sons  well  edu-^ 
cated,  but  without  any  provision,  his  marriage  having 
prevented  him  from  rising  in  the  churcA.  His  long  re- 
sidence at  Rome  inspired  him  with  the  design  of  publishing 
an  exact  description  of  all  the  cdiBces,  gates,  temples, 
and  other  remains  of  ancient  Rome,  which  then  existed  as 
ruins,  or  had  been  repaired.  This  he  executed  in  a  work 
entitled  *^  Romae  instaurat^  lib.  III.''  in  which  he  displays 
great  learning,  as  he  did  in  his  ^^  RomsD  triumphantis,  lib. 
5C."  in  which  he  details  the  laws,  government,  religion, 
ceremonies,   sacrifices,    military  state,   and   wars  of  the 

•  Cavt.— Moreri.— Stxii  OooniMt.  «  Gen.  Diet — Moreri. 
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ADcieot  republic.  Another  elaborate  frork  from  his  pen,  tras 
bis  ''  Italia  illustrau/*  or  ancient  state  of  Italy ;  and  he 
published  also  a  history  of  Venice,  "  De  engine  et  gestis 
Venetoruxn.''     At  his  death  he  had  made  some  progress  in 
a  general  history  of  Rome  from  its  decline  to  his  owa  time^ 
the  manuscript  of  which  is  in  the  library  of  Modeaa.     His 
9Xf\p  is  far  from  elegant,  nor  are  his  facta  always  correct; 
but  he  has  the  merit  of  paving  the  way  for  future  antiqua^ 
ries,   who  have  been  highly  indebted  to  his  researches. 
A  collection  of  his  works  was  published  at  Basil,  in  l^Sl.V 
FLAUST  (John  Baptiste).    If  a  man  deserves  to  be 
celebrated  who  employs  fifty  years  on  one  work,  tbe-nam^ 
of  Flaust  should  not  be  omitted.     He  was  an  advocate  in 
the  parliament  of  Rouen,  and  his  great  work  was  entitled 
*^  Explication  de  la  Jurisprudence  et  de  la  coutume  de 
Normandte,  dans  une  ordre  simple  et  facile.'^     ^^  Expli* 
Cation  of  the  Jurisprudence  and  Usage  of  Normandy,  in  an 
easy  and  simple  order.'*    In  2  vols,  folio.  He  died  in  1783, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-two. ' 

FLECHIER  (Esprit),  the  celebrated  bishop  of  Nismes, 
distinguished  equally  for  elegant  learning,  abilities,  and 
exemplary  piety,  was  bom  June  10,  1632,  at  Perne,  near 
Avignon,  in  Provence,  and  educated  in  the  study  of  li- 
terature and  virtue  under  his  uncle  Hercules  Audiffinet. 
After  the  death  of  this  relation,  who  was  principal  of  the 
congregation  styled   De  la  Doctrine  Chritienne^    be  ap- 
peared at  Paris,  about  1659,  where  he  was  soon  distin- 
guished as  a  man  of  seniusy  and  an  able  preacher.     A  de- 
scription of  a  carousa^  in  Latin  verse,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  difficulty  of  a  subject  unknown  to  the  ancients,  was 
pure  and  classical,  first  attracted  the  public  admiration. 
It  was  published  in  1669,  in  folio,  and  entitled  ^'  Cursus 
Regius,''  and  has  since  been  included  in  bis  miscellaneous 
works.     His  funeral  orations  completed  the  fame  which 
his  sermons  had  begun.     He  had  pronounced  one  at  Nar- 
bonne,  in  1659,  when  professor  of  rhetoric  there,  on  the 
bishop  of  that  city,  but  this  is  not  extant.     The  first  of 
those  that  are  published,  was  delivered  in   1672,  at  the 
funeral  of  madam  de  Montausier,  whose  husband  had  be- 
come his  patron  and  ft'iend.     He  soon  rose  to  be  the  rival 
of  Bossuet;  in  this  species  of  eloquence.     His  oration  on 

t  Tiraboftclu.--^ingiieii4  Hift.  Lit  d'ltalie,  vol.  UL^Dupin.— Morcri  ia 
\BlQiidui.  t  picu  HisU 
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narescfaftl  TureuDC)  prooounced  in  1676,  is  esteemed  the 
most  perfect  of  these  productions ;  it  excited  at  once  the 
liveliest  regret  for  the  deceased  hero,  and  the  highest  ad- 
miration of  the  orator.     The  last  oration  in  ihe  collectioa 
must  have  agitated  his  ieelings  as  well  as  exercised  his 
talents,  for  it  was -in  honour  of  his  well-tried  friend  the 
^duke  of  Montausier,  who  died  in  1690.     In  1679  he  pub- 
lished his  history  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  the  Great,  tfaet 
only  part  that  was  ever  executed,  of  a  plan  to  instruct  the 
dauphin,  by  writing  for  him  the  lives  of  the  greatest  Chrb- 
tian  princes.     The  king,  after  having  testified  his  regard 
for  him  by  giving  him  the  abbey  of  S.  Severin,  and  the  office 
of  almoner  in  ordinary  to  the  dauphin,  promoted  him  in 
1685  to  the  see  of  Lavaur,  saying  to  him  at  the  same  tima^ 
*^  Be  not  surprised  that  I  so  long  delayed  to  reward  yoor 
merit ;  I  was  afraid  of  losing  the  pleasure  of  hearing  yow 
discourses.'*     Two  years  after,   be   was  made  bishop  of 
>]ismes.     In  his  diocese  he  was  no  less  remarkable  fov  tte 
mildness  and  indulgence  by  which  he  drew  back  several 
protestants  to  bis  church,  than  for  his  general  charity,  and 
attention  to  the  necessities  of  the  unfortunate  of  all  descrip* 
tions.     At  the  time  of  a  famine,  in  1709,  his  charity  wai 
unbounded,  and  was  extended  to  persons  of  all  persoasioiis$ 
and  bis  modesty  was  at  all  tiipes  equal  to  bis  benevdencai. 
^umbers  were  relieved  by  him,  without  knowing  the  soerce 
of  their  good  fortune.     His  ^father  had  been  a  tallow* 
chandler;   but  Flechier  had  too  much  real  greatness  of 
mind  to  conceal  the  humbleness  of  his  origin  :  and,  being 
once  insolently  reproached  on  that  subject,  he  bad  tli# 
spirit  to  reply,  '^  I  fancy,  sir,  from   your  sentiments,  if 
you  had  been  so  born,  you  would  have  made  candles  stilL** 
It  is  said  that  he  had  a  presentiment  of  his  death  by  meant 
of  a  dream;  in  consequence  of  which,  he  employed  an 
artist  to  design  a  monument  for  him,  wishing  to.  have  one 
that  was  modest  and  plain,  not  such  as  vanity  or  gratitude 
might  think  it  necessary  to  erect.     He  urged  the  artist  to 
execute  this  design  before  his  death,  which  hapF>ened  Feb. 
16,  1710.     "He  died,"  says  d'Alembert,  "  lamented  by 
the  catholics,  regretted  by  the  protestants,  having  always 
exhibited  to  his  brethren  an  excellent  model  of  zeal  and 
charity,  simplicity  and  eloquence." 
.    His  works  are,    1.  "  CEuvres  M£sl£es,"    miscellaneoua 
works,  12mo,  in  verse  and  prose,  both  French  and  Latin. 
Of  his  compositions  in^lhe  latter  language,  it  is  generally' 
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remarked,  that  they  are  distinguished  by  classical  purity 
and  good  taste.  2.  An  edition  erf  Gratiani,  ^^  De  casibus 
illustrium  Virorura,"  4to.  S.  "  Panegyrics  of  the  Saints,** 
esteemed  one  of  the  best  works  of  the  kind.  4.  His  funeral 
.  Orations,  which  are  eight  in  number.  5.  His  Sermons,  in 
3  vols.  ISmoj  less  forcible  than  his  panegyrics,  or  his  ora- 
tions. He  liad  studied  old  quaint  discourses,  which  he 
ridiculed,  and  called  his  buffoons ;  yet  they  had  in  aome 
degree  vitiated  his  style  of  writing  sermons.  6.  "  The 
History  of  Theodosius,'*  above-mentioned.  7.  **  The  Life 
of  cardinal  Ximenes,'*  one  volume,  4to,  or  two  volumes, 
12mo.  8.  **  Letters,^*  2  vols.  12mo,  in  a  pure,  but  not 
an  epistolary-  style.  9.  ^^  The  Life  of  cardinal  Coramen- 
.don,  translated  from  the  Latin  of  Gratiani,*'  one  vol.  4to, 
or  two  vols.  12mo«  10.  Posthumous  Works,  containing 
pastdtal  letters  of  the  most  excellent  paternal  tenderness, 
and  other  matters.  Of  alt  these  a  handsome  edition  wa^ 
printed  in  1782,  9  vols.  8vo.  But  in  this  edition  the  cor* 
respondence  with  Baville,  the  persecuting  intendant  of 
X.anguedoc,  which  had  been  promised,  was  suppressed  by 
authority. 

They  who  compare  the  eloquence  of  his  funeral  orations 
yrith  those  of  Bossuet,  whom  be  rivalled,  say,  that  in  Bos- 
fuet  there  is  less  elegance  and  purity  of  language,  but 
greater  strength  and  masculine  character.  The  style  of 
Fiechier  is  more  flowing,  finished,  and  uniform  ;  that  of 
Bossuet  unequal,  but  fuller  of  those  bold  traits,  those 
lively  and  striking  figures,  which  are  characteristic  of  true 
genius.     Fiechier  owes  more  to  art,  Bossuet  to  nature. ' 

FLECKNOE  (Richard),  an  English  poet  and  dramatic 
tnriter  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  whose  productions,  al- 
though not  without  some  proportion  of  merit,  would  not 
have  preserved  bis  name  so  long  as  the  satire  of  Dryden, 
entitled  *^  Mac  Flecnoe,'*  is  said  to  have  been  originally  a 
Jesuit,  and  to  have  had  connections  with  some  persons  of 
high  distinction  in  London,  who  were  of  the  Roman  catho* 
lie  persuasion.  What  was  the  cause  of  Dryden's  aversion 
is  not  determined.  Some  have  said  that  when  the  revolu-* 
tion  was  completed,  Dryden,  having  some  tin^e  before 
turned  papist,  became  disqualified  for  holding  his  place  of 
poet-Iaureat.  It  was  accordingly  taken  from  him,  and 
conferred  on  Fleckuoe,  a  man  to  whom  Dryden  is  said  to 

^  £uIosy  by  D*iUembert  •^Moreru-^^iceroo,  roll.  I.  and  %• 
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li»v«  bad  already  a  oonfirmed  arerstoD ;  and  tbit  produced 
the  fiunoua  shtite,  called  from  him  Mac  Fiecbnoe,  one  of 
the  most  spirited  and  amiuing  of  Dryden's  poems ;  and, 
•in  some  degree,  the  mode)  of  tbe  Duociad.  That  this  is  a 
spirited  poem  is  as  certain,  as  that  all  the  pVcoeding  ac<- 
count  from  Cibber  and  his  cc^iers  is  ridiculous.  ShadweU 
was  the  successor  of  Dryden^  as  lanreat,  and  in  this  poeia 
is  ridiculed  as  the  poetical  son  of  Flecknoe.  However  oow^ 
temptibly  Dryden  treated  Flecknoe,  tbe  latter  at  one  time 
wrote  an  epigram  in  his  praise,  which,  with  bis  religion, 
night  have  conciiiated  both  .Dryden  and  Pope.  Perhaps 
Dryden,  says  a  modern  critic,  was  offended  at  fats  invec- 
tires  against  tbe  obscenity  of  the  stage,  knowing  bow  much 
he  bad  contributed  to  it.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Flecknoe  faim«- 
self  wrote  some  plays,  but  not  more  than  oue  of  them  waa 
acted.  His  comedy,  called  **  Damoiselles  h  la  mode,"  was 
printed  in  1667,  and  addressed  to  the  duke  and  ducbessof 
Newcastle;  tbe  author  bad  designed  it  for  the  theatre,  and 
was  not  a  little  chagrined  at  the  players  for  refusing  it 
He  said  upon  this  occasion  :  ^^  For  the  acting  this  comedy^ 
those  who  have  the  government  of  tbe  stage  have  their 
bumoursi  and  would  be  intreated ;  and  I  have  mine,  and 
won't  intreat  them :  and  were  all  dramatic  writers  of  my 
mind,  they  should  wear  their  old  plays  thread-bare,  ere 
they  should  have  any  new,  till  they  better  understood 
their  awn  interest,  and  how  to  distinguish  between  good 
and  bad.'' 

His  other  dramatic  pieces  are,  ^^  Ermina,  or  tbe  Chaste 
Lady  ;'*  *^  Love's  Dominion ;"  and,  '<  The  Marriage  of 
Oceanus  and  BriUnnia."  The  second  of  these  perfor<^ 
mancea  was  printed  in  1654,  and  dedicated  to  the  lady 
Elizabeth  Claypole;  to  whom  the  author  insinuates  the 
use  of  plays,  ud  begs  her  mediation  to  gain  a  licence  for 
acting  taem.  It  was  afterwards  republished  in  1664,  un- 
der tbe  title  of  **  Love's  Kingdom,"  and  dedicated  to  the 
inarqoia  of  Newcastle.  The  author  then  with  great  paios 
iMrodnced  it  on  thm  stage,  but  it  was  condemned  by  the 
suidience,  #bich  Flecknoe  styles  the  people,  and  calls 
tbem  jndget  wkboot  judgment.  He  owns  that  bis  play 
wanu  niiMh  of  the  ornameau  of  tbe  stage ;  but  that,  be 
fays,  may  ke  easily  auj^lied  by  a  livdy  imagination.  His 
other  works  consist  of,  l.'VEpigrams  and  Enigmatical  Cha« 
ractersy"  usually  bouud  up  with  his  ^  Love's  Dominion^" 
Isut  there  is  a  separate  edition  in  1670,  8vo,  **  by  Richard 
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FlecDoe,  priest.**  2."  Miscellanea,  or  poems  of  M  sartif 
with  divers  other  pieces**  1653,  l2mo.  3.  "  Diaricnnry  or 
the  Journal,  divided  into  twelve  jomadas,  in  burlesque 
verse,**  Lond.  1656,  12mo/  Mr.  Harris  mentions  also  a 
book  in  the  caulogue  of  the  Bodleian  library  written  bj 
one  Rich. .  Flecknoe,  entitled  "  The  Affections  of  a  pious 
soul  unto  Christ,**  1640,  8vo.  He  thinks  it  probable  this 
was  the  same  person,  and  that  he  wrote  it  in  his  younger 
years,  **  before  his  principles  were  debauched  by  the 
worid.*'  Flecknoe  died  in  the  summer  of  1678,  according 
to  Mr.  Malone,  who  speaks  with  as  much  contempt  of 
Flecknoe  as  if  he  were  personally  interested  in  Dryden^s 
antipathies.  Mr.  Southey,  in  his  ^^  Omniana,**  has  a  far 
more  favourable  opinion  of  our  poet,  and  confirms  it  by 
extracts  from  his  works,  some  of  which  refute  Mr.  Harris's 
opinion  of  Fleckhoe*s  principles  being  debauched.  He 
indeed  every  where  expresses  an  abhorrence  of  immorality.' 
FLEETWOOD  (Charles),  lord  deputy  of  Ireland  da- 
ring the  usurpation,  descended  of  a  good  family  ia  Lin*- 
c^olnshire  and  Staffordshire,  was  the  son  of  sir  WHliam 
Fleetwood,  knt.  cup-bearer  to  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  and 
comptroller  of  Woodstock  park.  His  graudfather,  sir  Wil- 
liam Fleetwood,  had  been  receiver  of  the  court  of  ward% 
an  office,  which  in  May  1644,  was  conferred  upon  the 
subject  of  this  article,  who  embarked  on  the  pariiamentary 
side  in  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion.  He  was  next,  in 
May  1644-45,  advanced  to  the  rank  of  colonel  of  horse, 
and  in  Oct  following  made  governor  of  Bristol,  and  knight 
of  the  shire  for  the  county  of  Bucks.  In  July  1647,  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  army  for 
•treating  with  those  of  the  parliament,  with  relatioD  to  the 
points  in  dispute  between  those  two  bodies,  but  notwith- 
standing his  7eal  for  the  interests  of  the  former,  be  was 
not  personally  concerned  in  the  death  of  Charles  L  After 
the  establishment  of  the  commonwealth  he  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  in  Feb.  1650-1  chosen 
a  member  of  the  council  of  state,  ^erA  Sept.  3  following^ 
had  a  considerable  share  in  the  victory  gained  at  Worcester* 
over  king  Charles  II.  Soon  after  this  he  was  present  at 
the  conference  held  between  several  members  ,of  the  par** 
liament  and  the  principal  officers  of  the  armyi  at  the 

'  Cibber^f  Liv^s. — Langbaine. — Southey^s  Omniana. — Ware'*  Ireland,   bj 
Harriit,  &c.-«-Mftlone'i  LUe  of  Dry  den,  f .  168,  &c.— EUii'i  Spectmens. 
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Jkf>eaker*8  hbuse^  cQDcerning  the  settlement  of  the  nation, 
in  which  he  declared  that  it  appeared  to  him  rery  difficult 
to  determine,  whether  an  absolute  republic,  or  a  mixed 
monarchy,  was  the  most  proper  form  of  government  to  be 
established;  though  the  soldiers  in  general  discoveredf 
themselves  to  be  averse  to  any  thing  of  monarchy,  while 
every  one  of  them  was  a  monarch  in  bis  own  regiment  or 
company.  The  lawyers,  however,  were,  most  of  them, 
for  a  mixed  monarchical  government. 

After  the  death  of  general  Iretoij,  Cromwell  fixed  upon 
him  to  marry  bis  widow,  not  only  on  account  of  his  own 
interest,'  but  also  that  of  his  numerous  relations,  several 
of  whom  were  persons  of  no  small  weight  in  the  army,  par- 
ticularly Lambert;  and  being  now  Cromwell's  son-in-law, 
the  latter  in  1652  appointed  him  commander  in  chief  of 
the  forces  in  Ireland,  and  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the 
civil  afiairs  of  that  kingdom  ;  upon  which  posts  be  entered 
in  September  following,  and  under  his  conduct  Ireland 
was  soon  reduced  to  a  perfect  subjection  ;  and  he  was  made 
lord  'deputy  of  it  after  his  father-in-law  had  assumed  the 
protectorship.  Notwithstanding  this,  he,  in  conjunction 
with  Disbrowe  and  Lambert,  vigorously  opposed  Crom« 
well's  taking  the  title  of  king,  when  pressed  upon  him  by 
the  parliament  in  May  1657  ;  on  which  account,  it  is  pro-* 
bi^le,  he  was  soon  after  removed  from  his  post  of  lord 
deputy,  which  was  given  to  Henry  Cromwell,  the  pro- 
tector's younger  son  :  though  Fleetwood  had  afterwards  so 
much  regard  shewn  him,  as  to  be  appointed,  in  December 
following,  one  of  the  other  house  of  parliament 

Upon  his  brother-in-law  Richard  Cromwell's  succeeding 
to  the  title  of  protector,  he  signed  the  order  for  his  procla- 
mation ;  but  soon  dbcovered  bis  enmity  to  that  succession, 
being  disappointed  of  the  protectorship,  which  he  had  ex- 
pected, and  determined  that  no  single  person  should  be 
bis  superior.  He  joined  therefore  with  the  discontented 
officers  of  the  army  in  deposing  Richard,  after  he  had  per- 
suaded him  to  dissolve  bis  parliaihent ;  and  invited  the 
members  of  the  long  parliament,  who  had  continued  sitting 
till  April  20,  1655,  when  they  were  dissolved  by  Oliver 
Cromwell,  to  return  to  the  e>:ercise  of  their  trust.  Upon 
their  meeriog  in  May  1659,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  coun- 
cil of  state,  and  the  next  month  made  lieutenant  general 
of  the  fovces;  which  post  he  held  till  Oct.  12  following; 
wbea  be  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to  goveru 
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|iU  the  forces;  audi  on  tbe  17th  of  dmt  raonth  nu 
oated  by  the  geneml  council  of  state,  coaimancler  ia  c^lrief 
of  all  the  forces*     But  in  Decenber  1659^,  finding  ikaft  Im 
interest  <leclinecl  in  tbe  army,  who  were  now  ztrnkmn  to 
h%ve  the  parii'amenV  sit  again   in   honour,  freeJoiy  mad 
•ajfety,  and  that  this,  concurring  %Tith  the  general  teanper 
of  the  nation,  would  evidently  restore  the  kin^  lie  was 
advised  by  Wfaitdocke  to  send  inunediately  some  peraoa  of 
trust  to  bis  majesty  at  Breda,  with  offers  of  restoriiig  hioi 
to  his  rights,  and  by  that  means  anticipate  Monk,   who 
had  andoubtedly  tbe  same  design.     Fleetwood  mi  vetmm 
asked  Whttelocke,  whether  he  was  willing  to  nodlertake 
that  enplt^raient ;  who  consenting,  it  was  agreed  that  be 
should  prepare  hKnself  for  the  journey  that  evening  or  the 
next  morning,  while  the  general  and  bis  friends  sbooid 
draw  up  instructions  for  him.     But  sir  Henry  Vaoc^  ge« 
neral  Diskrowe,  and  ool.  Berry,  coming  in  at  tbmc  critieal 
moment,  diverted  Fleetwood  from  this  resplocaoQ ;  who 
alledgedy  tbas  those  gentlemen  bad  reminded  bios  of  his 
fM-omise,  oot  to  attempt  any  such  aflbir  withoot  general 
Lambert's  consctK;  while  Whiteiocke,  on  the  other  baod, 
represented  to  him  that  Lambert  was  at  too  great  a  dia- 
tanoe  to  give  his  assent  to  a   business  which   asuat  be 
ioMnediately  acted,    and    was  of  the  utmost  iasportaneo 
to  himself  and  his  friends.     He  appears,  indeed,  befoio 
that  time,  to  haye  entertained  some  design  of  espovaing 
the  ktog's  interests,  if  be  had  had  resohstion  to  execute  it; 
for  lord  Mordaunt,  in  a  letter  to  the  king,  doted  from 
Calais,  October  11,   1659,   asserts,   that  Fleetwood  tkeo 
fooked  iipoa  his  majesty's  restoration  as  so  ciealdy  kis  in- 
terest as  well  as  his  duty,  that  he  would  have  declared  bim« 
self  poblidy,  if  the  king  or  the  duke' of  York  had  landed; 
and  that  although  that  engagement  failed,  ke  was  still 
leady  to  come  in  to  his  mi^sty,  i/Aenaoever  he  aboold  at* 
tempt  in  person.     Sir  Edward  Hyde  likewise,  m  a  ktter  to 
Ibo  nsavquis  of  Ormonde  from  Brussels  of  the  same  date^ 
observes,  that  the  general  made  then  great  profiassioas  of 
being  converted,  and  of  his  losohition  to  serve  the  kiag  vpon 
tbe  first  opportunity.     But  the  same  tiokle  writar,  in  his 
^  History  of  the  Rebellion,'-  represents  Plaetaood  as  *^  a 
weak  man,  though  very  popular  with  M  d^  po^tag  port 
of  the  army,  whom  Lambert  kaew  well  howto.gDoem,  as 
Croaswell  had  done  Fairfax,  and  then  in  like  oumaor  to 
lay  tarn  aside;"  and  tkat  aoiidst  tke aevaml  doaefltoaa of 
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tbe  soldiers  from  the  interests  of  their  officers  lo  tbe  p»r« 
liameiit  in  December  1659,  he  remained  still  in  consuU 
tation  with  the  **  committee  of  safety ;"  and  when  inteiii«^ 

Eexice  wasJ>roagbt  of  any  munxnir  aosong  the  sotdiers, 
J  which  a  rerolt  might  ensue,  and  he  was  desired  to  go 
among  tliein  to  confirm  them^  he  would  fall  upon  hia 
knees  to  his  prayers,  and  could  hardly  be  prevailed  with 
to  go  to  tliem.  Besides,  when  he  was  among  thejai,  and 
in  the  miitdie  of  any  discourse,  he  would  invite  them  all 
to  prayers,  and  put  himself  opon  bb  knee»  before  them. 
And  when  some  of  his  friends  importuned  bira  to  appear 
nore  vigorous  in  the  charge  be  possessed,  without  which 
they  must  be  all  destroyed,  they  could  get  no  other  answer 
from  him  than  that  ^^  God  had  spit  in  bis  face»  and  woold 
not  hear  bim.''  So  that  it  became  no  great  wonder  why 
Lambert  had  preferred  him  to  the  office  of  general,  and 
"been  content  with  the  second  command  for  himself.  ^ 

Upon  the  restoration  he  was  one  of  the  persons  except^^p* 
oat  of  the  general  act  of  pardon  and  indemnity,  to  suffer 
•ach  pains,  penalties,  aiul  forfeitures^  not  extending  to 
Kfe,  as  sboirid  be  inflicted  on  them  by  an  act  to  be  made 
for  that  purpose.  The  remainder  of  his  life  he  spent  in 
great  obscurity  among  his  friends  at  Stoke^Newington, 
near  Londo»,  where  be  died  soon  after  the  revolution, 
leaving  issue  by  bis  second  wife,  Frances,  daughter  of 
Solomon  Smith  of  Norfolk,  esq.  one  soi^  Smith  Fleetwood, 
of  Feitwell  in  that  county,  esq.  who  marrying  Mary, 
daughter  of  sir  John  Hartopp,  hart,  bad  two  sons,  Smitii 
Fleetwood,  and  Charles  Fleetwood,  esqrs.  General  Fleet** 
wood  had  likewise  a  daughter,  Eiizahetb,  ONurried  to  'sir 
John  Hartopp,  bart. '  .  , 

FLEETWOOD  (Wiluam),  an  English  lawyer,  and  re« 
eorder  of  London  in  the  reign  of  EUzabetb,  was  the  na« 
tnral  son  of  Robert  Fleetwood,  esq.  who  was  the  third  son 
of  Will  am  Fleetwood,  esq.  of  Heskeib  in  Lancashire*  He 
had  a  liberal  education,  and  was  for  some  time  of  Oxford, ' 
whence  he  went  to  the  Middle  Temple,  to  study  the  law ; 
and  having  quick  as  well  as  strong  parts^  became  in  a 
abort  time  a  very  distinguished  man  in  his  profession.  In 
1562  he  was  elected  summer  reader,  and  in  1568  double 
reader  in  Lent.  His  reputation  was  lYot  confined  to  the 
inns  of  court ;  for  when  it  was  thought  necessary  to  appoint 

•  BirUi'i  J4tsi«— ^aUf  *#  Mei9oiis  sf  tbe  CromvelU,  voU  II.  p.  347. 
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commissioners  in  the  nature  of  a  royal  visitation  in  the 
dioceses  of  Oxford,  Lincoln,  Peterborough,  Coventry,  ainl 
Litchfield,  Fleetwood  was  of  the  number.  In  1569  he 
became  recorder  of  London.  It  does  not  appear  whether 
his  interest  with  the  earl  of  Leicester  procured  him  that 
place  or  not ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  was  considered  as  a: 
person  entirely  addicted  to  that  nobleman^s  service,  for  he 
is  styled  in  one  of  the  bitterest  libels  of  those  times,  '^  Lei- 
cester's mad  recorder ;"  insinuating,  that  be  was  placed 
in  his  office  to  encourage  those  pf  this  lord's  faction  in  the 
city.  He  was  very  zealous  against  the  papists,  active  in 
disturbing  mass-houses,  committing  popish  priests,  and 
giving  informations  of  their  intrigues :  so  zealous,  that 
once  rushing  in  upon  mass  at  the  Portuguese  ambassador's 
house,  he  was,  for  breach  of  privilege,  committed  prisoner 
to  the  Fleet,  thoueh  soon  released.  In  1580  he  was  made 
^Serjeant  at  law,  and  in  1592,  one  of  the  queen's  seijeants ; 
%i  which  post,  however,  he  did  not  continue  long,  for  he 
clied  at  his  house  in  Noble-street,  Aldersgate,  February 
S8,  1594,  and  was  buried  at  Great  Missenden  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, where  be  had  purchased  an  estate.  He  was 
married,  and  bad  children.  Wood  says  that  '*  he  was  a 
learned  man,  and  a  good  antiquary,  but  of  a  marvellous 
merry  and  pleasant  conceit"  He  was  farther  esteemed 
an  acute  politician ;  which  character  was  most  likely  to 
recommend  him  to  his  patron  Leicester.  He  was  a  good 
popular  speaker,  and  wrote  well  upon  subjects  of  govern- 
ment. He  made  a  great  figure  in  his  profession,  being 
equally  celebrated  for  eloquence  as  au  advocate,  and  for 
judgment  as  a  lawyer. 

His  occupations  prevented  him  from  publishing  much, 
yet  there  are  some  small  pieces  of  his  extant;  as,  1.  <<  An  * 
Oration  made  at  Guildhall  before  the  mayor,  &c.  concern- 
ing the  late  attempts  of  the  queen's  majesties  seditious 
subjects,  Oct.  15,  1571,"  12mo.  2.  "  Annalium  tarn  Re- 
gum  EdwardiV.  Richardilll.  et  Henrici  VII.  quam  Uenrict 
VIII.  titulorum  ordine  alphabetico  multo  jam  melius  quam 
ante  digestorum  Elenchus,  1579  et  1597."  3.  "  A  Table 
to  the  Reports  of  Edmund  Plowden,"  in  French.  4.  "  The 
Office  of  a  Justice  of  Peace;  together  with  instructions 
how  and  in  what  manner  statutes  shall  be  expounded, 
J.658,"  8vo,  a  posthumous  publication.  5.  A  short  copy  of 
Latin  verses  prefixed  to  sir  Thomas  Chaloner's  **  Repub. 
4>ngiorum  instauranda."    6,  Notes  upon  Lambarde's  **  At-  . 
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,  cheion  ;**  and  sei^eral  political  discourses  in  MS.     He,  is 

^  said  also  to  have  contributed  much  towards  th^  last  of  the 

I  old  editions  of  Holiushed. ' 

,  FLEETWOOD  (William),  an  English  bishop,  was  de- 

,  scended  from  the  family  of  Fleetwood  just  mentioned,  and 

I  born  in  the  Tower  of  London,  in  which  his  father,  Jeflfery 

^  Fleetwood  had  resided,  Jan.  21,  1656.     He  was  educated 

I  at  Eton,  whence  he  was  elected  to  king's  college  in  Cam* 

'  bridge.     About  the  time  of  the  revolution  he  entered  into 

holy  orders  ;  and  frOm  the  first  was  a  celebrated  preacher* 
He  was  soon  after  made  chaplain  to  king  William  and 
queen  Mary;  and  by  the  interest  of  Dr.  Godolphin,  at 
that  time  vice-provost  of  Eton,  and  residentiary  of  St. 
PauPs,  he  was  made  fellow  of  that  college,  and  rector  of 
St  Austin^s,  London,  which  is  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  St.  Paul's.  Soon  after  be  obtained  also  the 
lecture  of  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  West,  probably  by  his  great 
reputation  and  merit  as  a  preacher.  In  1691  be  published, 
1.  ^*  Inscriptionum  Antiquarum  Sylloge,"  &c.  8vo.  Thia 
collection  of  ancient  inscriptions  consists  of  two  parts  :  the 
first,  containing  remarkable  pagan  inscriptions  collected 
from  Gruter,  Heinesius,  Spon,  and  other  writers ;  the 
second,  the  ancient  Christian  monuments  ;  the  whole  illus-» 
trated  with  very  short  notes  for  the  use  of  the  young  an* 
tiquary.  In  1692  he  translated  into  English,  revised,  and 
prefixed  a  prefitce  to,  2.  ^^  Jurieu's  plain  method  of  Chris- 
tian Devotion,  laid  down  in  discourses,  meditations,  and 
prayers,  fitted  to  the  various  occasions  of  a  religious  life  ;'* 
the  27tb  edition  of  which  was  printed  in  1750.  In  the 
mean  time  he  was  highly  distinguished  by  his  talenta 
for  the  pulpit,  which  rendered  him  so  generally  ad- 
mired, that  he  was  frequently  called  to  preach  upon  the 
mpst  solemn  occasions ;  as,  before  the  king,  queen,  lord- 
mayor,  &C.  In  1701  be  published,  3.  ^*An  Essay  upoA 
}Vliracles,*'  8vo,  written  in  the  manner  of  dialogue,  and 
dirided  into  two  discourses.  Some  singularities  in  it  occa-^ 
sioned  it  to  be  animadverted  upon  by  several  writers,  par- 
ticularly by  Hoadly,  in  ♦<  A  Letter  to  Mr.  Fleetwood, 
I  1702  ;'*  which  letter  is  reprinted  in  Hoadly's  tracts,  1715, 

in  8vo.     The  author  of  Fleetwood's  life  assures  us  that  the  . 
bishop  did  not  give  up  his  opinions,  though  he  disiiked, 

^  Biog.  Brit,— iAUieo.  Oxou^  toI^  IL-^-Lodge's  liluitratioiu,  rol.  It— Stry^'t 
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and  fToided  contrprerty.  This  easay  it  said  to  contain  thm 
substanca  of  wkat  bo  woald  haro  preached  at  Me.  Bojrie's 
lectures^  in  case  bis  health  would  have  pennitted  hioa  Ur 
undertake  that  task  when  it  was  offered  bim. 

About  a  week  before  king  William's  deaths  be  was  no- 
minated to  a  canoory  of  Windsor  ;  but  the  grant  not  hav- 
ing passed  the  seals  in  time,  the  house  of  eomoitos  ad- 
dressed the  queen  to  give  that  canonry  to  their  chaplain. 
Uia  patioo,  lord  Gcxlolpbin,  laid  the  matter  before  tiie 
queen,  who  said,  that,  if  king  William  had  given  it  to 
Mr*  Fleetwood)  he  should  hare  at;  and  accordingiy  he 
was  installed  in  1702.  In  1704  he  publishedt  without  hia 
name,  a  piece  entitled,  4.  *^  The  Reasonable  Communis 
cani ;  or,  an  enpianatioo  of  the  doctrine  of  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper."  This  book,  of  which  there  have 
been  several  editions,  has,  in  the  catalogne  of  the  tracts 
distributed  by  the  society  for  propagating  Christiaa  know-* 
l^gf *  been  given  to  another  person ;  hot  it  is  agreed,  nt 
leogth,  to  be  Fleetwood's.  In  1705  he  publkhed,  in  two 
volumes,  8fo,  5.  ^  Sixteen  Practical  Discourses  epoo  the 
relative  duties  of  parents  and  children,  hvsbands  and  wives, 
masters  and  servants ;  with  three  sermons  upon  the  case  of 
Self-murder.''  About  this  time  he  took  a  leaoiutioii  of 
retiring  from  the  noise  and  hurry  of  the  town ;  niocb  to 
the  concern  of  his  friends  and  admirers.  His  pansbioners 
of  St  Austin's  were  so  deeply  affected  with  it,  that,  araong 
other  temptations,  they  offered  to  keep  him  a  curate :  bat 
nothing  oould  divert  him  from  his  resolution ;  so  that  be 
gave  up  his  preferments^  and  withdrew  to  Wexham,  a 
tfnall  rectory  of  about  60/.  a  year  in  Buckinghamshire. 
Here  he  enioyed  the  tranquillity  and  plaaauro  of  that 
privacy  for  which  far  had  so  aseek  longed,  in  a  commo* 

'  dious  bouse  and  gardens;  and  what  ma<k  riits  retirement 
more  agreeable,  was  its  nearness  to  bis  beloved  Eton. 
Here  also  he  indiilged  his  natural  inekuatioo  for  the  study 
of  British  history  and  antiquities,  which  no  man  under- 
stood better;  and,  in  1707,  gave  a  specimen  of  bis  great 
skill  therein,  in  6.  ^  Ctironicon  Preciosum  ;  or,  an  ac- 
count of  the  English  money,  the  price  of  com,  and  other 

t  commodities,  for  the  bst  «00  years.     In  a  letter  to  a  stu- 
dent of  the  university  of  Oxford ;"  without  bis  name,  but 
improved  in  a  second  edition,  with  plates,  published  in  1726. 
He  did  not  remain  long  in  this  retirement ;  for,  in  1706, 

,  upon  the  death  of  Beveridge,  he  was  nominated  by  the 
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«  't|f)«en  lo  the  see  of  St.  Asaph,  wttbout  any  solicitation,  or 

^  eveii  knowledge  of  his  own ;  so  tbat|  as  he  assured  a 

II  frieod,  the  first  intelligence  he  had  at  his  promotion  was  - 

from  the  Gazette.     He  was  but  just  gone  out  from  waiting 
p  «5  cbeplaioy  when  his  predecessor  died ;  upon  which  one 

i  of  the  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber  asking  the  queen  whom 

she  intended  to  make  bishop  of  St.  Asaph  ?  her  majesty 
replied,  *'  One  whom  jrou  will  be  pleased  with ;  whom 
you  hare  lately  heard  preach :  1  intend  it  for  Dr.  Fleet* 
wood,'^  This  spontaneous  goodness  of  the  queen  comri^ 
buted  to  recoQcile  him  to  thu  world  again  ;  for  he  thought 
be  saw  the  hand  of  God  in  it,  and  so  was  consecrated  in 
June  1706.  In  this  station  he  acted  in  *tbe  most  exem« 
plary  manner.  His  biographer  tells  us,  that  '^  his  great 
aad  clear  reputation,  his  uncommon  abilities  and  unble- 
mished life,  which  set  off  the  episcopal  character  with  so 
miM^b  lustre,  his  obliging  and  easy  deportment,  free  from 
the  least  tincture  of  pride,  or  shew  of  superiority,  did  not 
only  place  bin  above  all  indecent  treatment,  which  was  a 
great  point  gained  in  those  unequal  times,  but  procured 
muob  reverence  and  affection  to  his  person  from  a  clergy 
that  almost  to  a  man  differed  from  him  in  principle." 

In  the  mean  time  he  preached  often  before  the  queeo^ 
and  several  of.  those  sermons  were  printed.  He  attended 
the  hoiue  of  lords  constantly,  and  acted  there  with  dignity 
and  spirit.  He  visited  his  diocese ;  and  his  charge  to  bia 
clergy,  published  in  1710,  shews  that  he  was  a  zealous, 
but  not  a  furious  churchman.  Yet  he  was  highly  disgusted^ 
with  the  change  of  the  ministry  that  year,  and  withdrew  from 
Qourt.  He  could  not  be  induced  to  g^ive  any  ooiintenanee 
to  the  measures  of  the  new  ministry,  though  endeavoom 
bad  been  used,  and  intimations  given  by  the  queen  herself^ 
who  had  a  great  value  for  hio^  how  pleasing  his  frequent 
coming  to  court  would  be  to  her.  The  same  year,  ha 
published  without  his  name,  a  piece  entitled,  7.  ^The  Thir* 
teemb  Chapter  to  the  Romans  vindicated  from  the  abuses 
put  upon  it.  Written  by  a  Curate  of  Salop,  and  directed 
to  the  Clergy  of  that  County,  and  the  neighbouring  ones 
of  North  Wales,  to  whom  the  author  wisbeth  patience^ 
moderatioD,  and  a  good  understaflding,  for  half  an  boor.^ 
Upon  the  pretended  authority  of  this  chapter,  the  regal 
power  bad  been  magnified  in  such  a  manner,  that  tyratmy^. 
might  seem  the  ordinance  of  God,  and  the  most  abjeot 
alavery  to  be  founded  in  the  principles  of  religion*    Tji» 
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bishop  was  highly  offended  with  this  doctrine  ;  and  in  this 
pamphlet  argues,  **  that  this  chapter  of  St.  Paul  requires 
of  no  people  any  more  submission  to  the  higher  powers, 
than  the  laws  of  tbeir  several  countries  require." 

Notwithstanding  his  difference  with  the  ministry,  when 
a  fast  was  appointed  to  be  kept,  Jan.  16,  1711-12,  be  was 
cbdsen  by  the  house  of  lords  to  preach  before  them  ;  bat, 
by  some  means  or  other  getting  intelligence  that  he  bad 
censured  the  peace,  they  contrived  to  have  the  bouse  ad* 
journed  beyond  that  day.  This  put  it  indeed  out  of  his 
power  to  deliver  bis  sentimente  from  the  pulpit ;  yet  be 
put  the  people  in  possession  of  them,  by  sending  them 
from  the  press.  Though  without  a  name,  from  the  spirit 
and  language  it  was  easily  known  whose  sermon  it  was.  It 
gave  offence  to  some  ministers  of  state,  who  now  only 
waited  for  an  opportunity  to  be  revenged  ;  and  this  oppor- 
tunity the  bishop  soon  gave  them,  by  publishing,  8.  *^  Four 
Sermons;  viz.  On  the  Death  of  queen  Mary,  1694;  on 
the  Deatli  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  1700 ;  on  the  Death 
of  king  William,  1701  ;  on  the  Queen^s  accession  to  the 
throne,  1702.  With  a  preface,"  1712,  8vo.  This  preface, 
bearing  very  hard  upon  those  who  had  the  management  of 
public  affairs,  was  made  an  obiect  of  attack,  and,  upon  a 
motion  made  for  that  purpose  in  the  house  of  comnaons, 
an  order  was  made  to  burn  it,  which  was  accordingly  done 
on  the  12th  of  May.  The  bishop,  knowing  this  to  be  the 
effect  of  party  rage,  was  very  little  affected  with  it ;  but 
rather  pleased  to  think  that  the  very  means  they  had  used 
to  suppress  his  book,  was  only  a  more  eflectual  way'of 
publishing  and  exciting  the  whole  nation  to  read'  it.  It 
was  owing  to  this,  certainly,  that  it  was  printed  in  the  Spec* 
t3tor.  No.  384,  and  thereby  dispersed  into  several  thou* 
sand  hands.  This  same  year,  and  indeed  before  bis  ser- 
mons, he  published,  but  withont  his  name,  9.  *^  The 
Judgment  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  case  of  Lay- 
Baptism,  and  of  Dissenter's  Baptism  ;  by  which  it  appears 
that  she  hath  not^  by  any  public  act  of  hers,  made  or  de^ 
clared  Lay-Baptism  to  be  invalid.  The  second  edition. 
With  an  additional  letter  from.  Dr.  John  Cosin,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Durham,  to  ^A*.  Cordel,  who  scrupled  to  com* 
municate  with  the  French  Protestants  upon  some  of  thei 
modern  pretences,'*  8vo.  This  piece  was  occasioned  by 
|be  controversy  about  Lay-Baptism,  which  was  then  aa 
Vbj^ct  of  public  notice. 
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In  1713,  he  published  without  his  name,  10.  **  The  Life 
•{id  Miracles  of  St.  Wenefrede,  together  with  her  Litauies, 
with  some  historical  ohservations  made  thereon."  In  the 
preface,  he  declares  the  motives  which  induced  him  to 
bestow  so  much  pains  upon  this  life  of  St.  Wenefrede ;  and 
these  were,  that  the  concourse  of  people  to  the  well  which 
goes  by  her  name  w^  very  great;  that  the  papists  made 
use  of  this  to  influence  weak  minds ;  that  they  had  lately 
reprinted  a  large  life  of  this  saint  in  English  ;  that  these 
eonsiderations  might  justly  affect  any  protestant  divine^ 
and  that  for  certain  reasons  they  affected  him  in  particular. 
Upon  the  demise  of  the  queen,  and  the  Hanover  succes* 
sicm,  this  prelate  had  as  much  reason  to  expect  that  his 
zeal  and  services  should  be  rewarded,  as  any  of  his  rank 
and  function :  but  he  did  not  make  any  display  of  his  merits 
either  to  the  king  or  his  .ministers.  However,  upon  the 
death  of  Moore,  bishop  of  Ely,  in  1714,  Tenison,  then^ 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  strenuously  recommended  Fleet* 
wood  to  the  vacant  see.;  and  be  was  accordingly,  without 
the  least  application  fiixxn  himself  directly  or  indirectly^ 
nominated  to  it. 

We  have  already  mentipned  ten  publications  of  thb  aa^ 
thor,  besides  occasional  sermons,  of  which  he  published 
many  that  were  very  excellei^  There  remain  yet  to  be 
mentioned  some  pieces  of  a  smaller  kind ;  as,  1 1.  *^  The 
Counsellor's  Plea  for  the  Divorce  of  sir  G.  D.  (Downing)' 
and  Mrs.  F."  1715.  This  relates  to  an  affair  which  was 
brought  before  the  house  of  lords.  12.  ^*  Papists  not  ex* 
eluded  from  the  Throne  upon  the  account  of  Religion. 
Being  a  vindication  of  the  right  reverend'  lord  bishop  pf 
Bangor's  Preservative,  &c.  in  that  particular.  In  a  short 
Dialogue,"  1717.  13,  "A  Letter  Jrom  Mr.  T- Burdett^ 
who  was  executed  at  Tyburn  for  the  idurder  of  capt.  Falk* 
ner,  to  some  attorneys'  clerks  of  his  acquaintance ;  written 
six  days  before  his  execution,''  1717.  14.  *^  A  Letter  to 
lin  Inhabitant  of  the  Parish  of  St  Andrew's,  Holborrii 
about  new  ceremonies  in  the  church,"  1717.  15.  *VA 
Defence  of  Praying  before  Sermon,  as  directed  by  the 
55th  canon."  All  these  were,  publisht^d  without  his  name. 
The  indefatigable  labours  ef  this  *prelate  brought  him  at 
length  into  a  bad  state  of  health,  which  made  life  trouble* 
some  to  him  a  good  while  before  his  death.  He  died  at 
Tottenham,  in  Middlesex,  whither  he  had  retired  for  the 
]>ene6t  of  the  air,  Aug.  4,  1723  ^  and  was  interred  in  the 
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cathedral  churcli  of  Ely,  where  e  moiiiiment  w»  erecled 
10  htm  by  bis  lady,  who  did  not  long  somve  bitD.  H« 
left  behind  bin*  an  only  son,  Dr.  Charles  Fleetwood,  wko 
inherited  his  paternal  estate  in  Lancashire ;  and  had  been 
presented  a  few  years  before  by  bis  father,  as  bish<^  of 
Ely,  to  the  great  rectory  of  Cottenham,  in  Cambridge- 
ihtre,  which  he  did  not  long  enjoy. 

Bishop  Fleetwood's  character  was  great  in  erery  respect. 
His  virtue  was  not  of  the  fanatical  kind,  nor  was  bis  pieijr 
the  least  tinctured  with  superstition ;  yet  he  cultivated  and 
practised  both  to  perfection.  As  for  his  accomplisbmeats, 
be  was  incontestibly  the  best  preacher  of  bis  time ;  and  (or 
occasional  sermons,  may  be  considered  as  a  model.  He 
was  also  very  learned,  but  chiefly  distinguished  as  an  an- 
tiquary. Dr.  Hickes  acknowledges  him  as  an  encourager 
'  ef  his  great  work  entitled  **  Linguarum  Veterum  Septeo- 
trionalium  Thesaurus,^'  and  Mr.  Hearne  often  confesses 
himself  much  obliged  by  many  singular  instances  of  bis 
fViendsbip.  In  the  **  Richardsoniana,"  are  two  anecdotes 
of  bishop  Fleetwood,  which  we  shall  not  copy,  because  we 
doubt  their  authenticity.  If  true,  they  would  prove  tba| 
the  religious  opinions  oif  our  prelate  were  extremely  lax."' 

FLEMING  (Abraham),  a  miscellaneous  writer  in  the 
•ixteentb  century,  and  a  clawical  translator,  was  a  natire 
of  London.  In  1575  he  publfsbed  a  version  of  the  **  Bq- 
coKcs  of  Virgil,'*  with  notes,  a  plain  and  literal  translation 
verse  for  verse.  lu  1589  he  published  a  new  version,  both 
of  the  '<  BucoKcs  and  Georgics**  with  notes,  dedicated  to 
John  Whitgift,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  This  is  in  the 
tegular  Alexandrine  verse,  without  rhyme.  He  super- 
vised, corrected,  and  enlarged  the  second  edition  of  Ho- 
linshed*8  Chronicle  in  1585.  He  ti-anslated  **  iElian's  Va- 
Tfous  History*'  into  English  in  1576,  which  be  dedicated  to 
Goodman,  dean  of  Westminster,  under  the  title  of  **  -ffili- 
an*s  Registre  of  Hystories,"  4to.  He  pubKshed  aieto  **  Cer- 
taine  select  Epistles  of  Cicero  into  English,**  Lond,  1576; 
4to ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  imparted  to  our  countrymea 
a  fuller  idea  of  the  elegance  of  the  ancient  epiatle,  by  his 
♦*  Panoplie  of  Epistles  from  Tully,  Isocrates,  Pliny,  and 
others,"  Lond.  4to.  He  translated  Syoesius's  Greek  "Pa^ 
negyric  on  Baldness,**  which  had  been  brought  into  vogue 

1  Lift  by  bis  oephev,  £|r.  WiUian  Powell,  4eM  of  St.  Ai«|4i,  prctod  to> 
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by  Efmsnut's  ^'  Mom  Enootnium,'*  Lond.  1579,  ISno; 
mt  the  end  is  bis  *^  Fable  of  Hermea.*'  Among  aoiae 
otber  pieces  be  Englisbed  many  celebrated  books  writ* 
ten  an  Latin  about  the  (ifteentfa  century  and  at  the  re- 
storation of  learning,  which  was  a  frequent  practice,  after 
it  became  fashionable  to  compose  hi  English,  and  our 
writers  bcid'begun  to  find  the  force  and  use  of  their  own 
tongue.  Among  bis  original  piect^s  are,  1.  ^^A  mencioriai 
of  the  chariubie  almes  deedes  of  William  Lambe,  gentlo- 
man  of  the  chapei  under  Henry  VIIL  and  citizen  of  Loa-» 
don/*  Lond.  1580,  8vo.  2.  <'  The  Battel  between  the 
Virtues  and  Vices,"  ibid.  1582,  8vo.  3.  <<  The  Dtamant 
of  Devotion,  in  six  parts,"  ibid.  1586,  12mo.  4.  ^^  Tba 
Candy t  of*  Comfort,"  1579,  &c.  Verses  by  him  are  pre* 
fixed  to  various  works  published  in  bis  time.  Sir  Williana 
Cordall,  the  queen's  solicitoir-general,  was  his  chief  patron. 
He  had  a  brother,  Samuel,  who  assisted  in  compiling  thfli 
index  to  Uolinsbed,  and  who  wrote  an  elegant  Latia  life 
of  queen  Mary,  never  printed.  He  has  also  a  LatiB  r«« 
commendatory  poem  to  Edward  Grant's  *^  Spicilegium  of 
the  Greek  Tongue,"  &c.  Lond,  1575,  8va' 

FLEMING  (Calei),  a  dissenting  ministery  and  zeahHis 
Sociniao,  was  bom  at  Nottingham  in  1698,  where  be  waa 
educated  and  hrougfai  up  to  trade,  after  which  he  studied 
at  Warrington,  with  a  view  to  enter  into  the  ministry 
among  the  dissenters.  His  proficiency  and  talents  beinr 
known  to  Dr.  Thomas,  bishop  of  Winchester,  be  offered 
bim  a  living  to  enter  into  the  church,  but  this  be  declined^ 
is  incoQsistent  with  the  opinions  he  bad  formed,  and  wmsi 
eboseu  preacher  of  a  congregation  in  Bartholomew- cloae^ 
London,  where  be  continued  until  1752.  He  then  be- 
eame  astistant  to  Dr.  James  Foster,  at  Pinners'-hall,  wfapim 
Jie  succeeded,  and  reuMined  sole  pastor  of  that  congrega^ 
lion  a«  long  as  be  was  able  to  execute  the  duties  of  hia 
•fiee.  He  died  in  1779.  Few  people,  says  Dr.  Kippia, 
Imiiw  written  a  greater  number  of  pamphlets,  some  of  whicli 
being  published  without  bis  name,  were  but  little  noticed 
by  the  world ;  and  none  of  tbem,  we  may  add,  are  tto«r 
iu  request.  There  are,  siiys  tlte  same  author,  iustancen 
in  which  he  was  singular,  not  to  say  whimsical,  in  his  po«4 
sitions.     His  wridogs  might  have  been  more  generally  ac- 

»  Tairaer— WartonS  Hist,  of  Poetry. — Pbillips's  Thpatriink— Cfni.  Lit.  vok 
V.  p.  134.-^BibUoir»pU«r,  Vi4^  ,11.  p.  513. 
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ceptable  and  useful,  if  they  had  been  free  from  a  certafn/ 
quaintness  and  obscurity  of  style.  Aiming  at  originality 
and  strength  of  expression,  be  often  lost  perspictiily,  and 
never  atuined  to  elegance.  The  doctor  adds,  that  he  was 
a  determined  enemy  to  civil  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  and 
a  very  zealous  Socinian.* 

FLEMING  (Patrick),  an  Irish  Roman  eccTesiastic  and 
writer,  the  son  of  capt.  Garret  Fleming,  nearly  related  to 
the  lords  of  Slane,  was  born  in  the  county  of  Louth,  April 
17,  1599.  Being  dedicated  by  his  parents  to  the  church, 
they  sent  him  at  the  age  of  thirteen  to  Flanders,  and  placed 
bim  under  the  care  of  his  maternal  uncle  Christopher  Cu* 
tack,  who  was  president  of  the  colleges  of  Doway,  Tour- 
Bay,  and  other  seminaries,  founded  in  those  pat u  for  the 
education  of  Irish  youth  in  the  popish  religion.  Havinj^ 
studied  at  Doway  for  some  time,  he  removed  to  the  college 
of  St  Anthony,  at  Louyaine,  where  he  became  a  Fran* 
ciscan,  and  changed  his  baptismal  name  (Christopher)  to 
Patrick,  according  to  a  custom  then  very  frequent.  In 
1623,  after  completing  his  philosophical  and  theological 
studies,  he  removed  to  Rome,  but  in  his  way  through 
Paris,  happening  to  become^cquainted  with  Hugh  Wani, 
be  prevailed  on  die  latter  to  undertake  writing  the  Lives  of 
the  Irish  Saints,  and  when  he  arrived  at  Rome  he  made 
large  collections  from  MSS.  for  the  same  purpose,  which 
he  sent  to  Ward.  At  Rome  he  continued  his  studies  in 
the  Irish  college  of  St.  Isidore,  and  both  there  and  after* 
wards^t  Louvaine,  was  appointed  to  lecture  on  philosophy. 
From  Louvaine,  where  be  continued  for  some  years,  he 
removed  to  Prague,  and  was  appointed  first  superior  and 
lecturer  of  divinity,  and  here  he  remained  until  the  city 
was  besieged  by  the  elector  of  Saxony  in  1631,  when  he 
was  obliged  to  fly  with  his  companion  Matthew  Hoar;  but 
they  had  scarcely  escaped  the  Saxon  forces,  when  they 
were  met  by  some  peasants  in  arms  who  murdered  then 
lK>th,  Not.  7.  A  third  companion,  Francis  Magenia,  also 
a  Franciscan,  who  made  his  eapape  on  this  occasion,  wrote 
an  account  of  Fleming,  which  is  prefixed  to  his  <<  Coilec- 
lanea  Sacra/*  under  the  title  '*  Historia  Martyrii  veneia* 
bilis  fratris  Patricii  Fleming!,''  tic 

Fleming's  chief  work  was  his  *^  Collectanea  Sacra,'*  or 
Lives  of  Irish  and  Scotch  Saints,  with  various  tracts  in 

^  Palitter>f  Faneral  8ennoiu-*&ippii't  life  oCUrdner,  p.  96. 
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illustration  of  their  history,  with  notes,  codimentaries,  &C. 
the  whole  comprized  iu  a  folio  volume,  priuted  at  Louvaioe 
in  1667.  The  works  of  the  three  abbots  Colurobai^ 
Ailerao,  and  Cumean,.  which  are  extant  in  the  *^  Bibl.  Pa-^ 
trum,"  are  acknowledged  to  be  taken  from  Fleming.  He 
wrote  also,  "  Vita  rev.  patris  Hugonis  Cavelli  (Mac-Cagh- 
well)  1626,  and  abridged  a  work  eptitled  ^^  Chronicon 
consecrati  Petri  Ratisbons.'' ' 

FLEMING   (RoBBRi),    a  Scotch  presbyterian  clergy- 
man, whose  works  are  still  much  esteemed  in  that  country, 
was  born  at  Bathens,  or  Easter,  the  seat  of  the  earls  of 
Tweedale,  in  1630,  where  his  father,  James  Fleming,  was 
long  a  minister  of  the  gospel.     He  was  educated  in  classics, 
philosophy,  and  divinity,  at  the  universities  of  Edinburgh 
and  St.  Andrew's,  and  at  the  latter  studied  divinity  under 
the  celebrated  Samuel  Rutherford.     His  natural  parts,  ac- 
cording to   his  biographer,   were  excellent;    his  under- 
standing quick  aud  penetrating,  his  judgment  clear  and 
profound,  and  his  memory  strong.     These  talents,  which 
he  employed  in  the  course  of  his  academical  studies,  and 
especially  in  theology  and  ecclesiastical  history,  recom- 
mended him  to  ordination,  when  in  his  twenty-third  year, 
and  when  the  church  of  Scotland  was  purely  presbyterian. 
His  pastoral   charge  was   Cambuslang,   in  Clydsdale,   in 
which  he  remained  highly  venerated  by  his  flock  until  the 
restoration ;  but  an  attempt  being  then  made  to  establish 
episcopacy  in  Scotland,  he  and  such  of  his  brethren  as  ad« 
hered  to  the  presbyterian  form  of  government,  were  ejected 
from  their  livings.     After  this  he  resided  mostly  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  in  Fifeshire  until  September  1673,  when  he 
was  apprehended  for  nonconformity,  but  was  soon  libe- 
rated, and  went  to  Holland,  where  he  officiated  as  minister 
.to  the  Scotch  congregation  at  Rotterdam.     He  died  at 
this  place  July  iS^    1694,  deeply  regretted  by  his  flock, 
as  well  as  by  his  brethren  in  Scotland,  who  considered  him 
in  respect  of  piety  and  learning,  as  a  great  ornament  to 
his  profession.     He  published  a  few  religious  tracts  of  the 
practical  kind,  but  is  best  known  by  his  more  elaborate 
work  entitled  "  The  Fulfilling  of  the  Scriptures,"  which  it 
in  fact,  a  view  of  the  operations  of  providence  in  preserving 
the  church  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory.    This  was  originally  published  in  three  parts,  sepa* 

•  Wtw's  Ireltnd,  by  Htrrh.— Mornri. 
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ntely,  wUcb  were  printed  together  in  a  handsome  tnarifier, 
in  1726,  folio,  with  a  life  prefixed,  from  ybich  cfats  artiei^ 
ji  cbiefly  taken.' 

FLEMING  (Robert),  son  of  the  preceding,  wis  bom 
•nd  partly  educated  in  Scotland,  but  studied  afterwards  at 
the  universities  of  Lejden  and  Utrecht,  where  be  prose*' 
€uted  all  those  branches  of  learning  which  were  deemed 
necessary  to  qualify  him  for  the  ninisterial  profession.    His 
first  setdetnent  was  with  the  English  churcb  at  Leyden, 
whence  be  afterwards  rfeoored  to  become  minister  oiF  tbe 
Scotch  church  of  Amsterdam.     In  the  comrse  of  a  few  years, 
lie  came  over  to  London,  and  became  pastor  of  a  Scotch 
church  in   Lothbury,   London ;   urged,    as  it  is  said.  In 
make  the  exchange  by  king  William,  who  often  adviaed 
with  him  on  tbe  concerns  of  his « own  country,  and  fre* 
quently  received  bim  at  court.     His  great  learning  and 
laleuts  procured  him  much  respect  abroad,  and  also  in  diis 
country,  wbere  he  was  esteemed  by  churchmen  and  dis« 
ienters,  as  well  as  by  those  belooeing  to  the  Scotch  pre^ 
bytery.     He  was  on  terms  of  friendship  with  tbe  arefabisbep 
of  Canterbury ;  and  was  chosen  one  of  tbe  preachers  at  Ait 
lecture,  instituted  by  the  merchants  of  London,  at  Salters** 
ball,  every  Tuesday.     From  his  early  years  he  was  emi* 
nenfely  devout ;  and  be  was  firmly  attached  to  tbe  Britisk 
monarchy  and  constitntion.     He  died  May  24,  17 1€.     Hit 
works  were  numerous,  consisting  of  various  sermona,  and 
tracts ;  particularly,  1.  "  The  History  of  Hereditary  Right** 
3*  *^  The  Mirror  of  Divine  Love,*'  in  which  is  a  dramatic 
poem,  called  tbe  '^  Monarchical  Image,  or  Nebachadnea'- 
Bar*s  Dream.'*     9.  **  Theocraty,  or  Divine  Government  of 
'NaliouB."     4.  <<  A  practical   discourse  on    tbe  death  of 
king  William.**     5.  **  Christology,  or  a  discourse  concern* 
ing  Christ.**     6.  *«  Tbe  Rod  of  the  Sword."     7.  «  Specu- 
lum Davidicum  Redivivum,  or  tbe  Divine  right  of  libe  Re<> 
volution  evinced  and  applied,"  ancl  **  Discourses  on  seve* 
ral  subjects,  viz.  tbe  Rise  and  Fall  of  Papacy,"  Ace.  pub- 
lished  in  1701.     In  the  dedication  of  this  last  mentioned 
work  to  lord  Carmicbael,  principal  aecretary  of  slate  for 
Scbtlaiid,  ancl  chancellor  of  the  college  of  Glasgow,  Mr. 
Fleming  mentions  bis  being  related  to  his  lord^ip,  aftd 
acknowledges  his  oUigations  for  tbe  ofier  of  so  eonsidef « 
aUemi  offioe  as  that  of  principal  of  the  college  (^  Glasgow  ^ 
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wfaich  very  honourable  and  beneficial  situation  bo  declined, 
being  a  diasentev  froai  the  church  of  Scotland.  This  work, 
some  years  ago,  was  very  much  the  subject  of  piiMtc  at- 
tention, from  die  remaAiable  coiocidence  between  Flem- 
ing's conjectural  interpretation  of  a  prophecy  in  the  Rere- 
lations,  which  he  supposed  to  relate  to  the  humbling  of 
the  French  Hsonarehy,  about  1794,  and  th^  calamitous 
erents  which,  within  a  year  of  that  very  period,  befel  the 
unhappy  Louis  XVI.  There  being  at  that  time  a  very 
nnmerous  party  in  this  and  other  countries,  whose  object 
was  the  humbling  of  every  monarchy  and  established  go- 
▼ernment,  this  lucky  conjecture  of  Mr.  Fleming's  encou- 
rag^d  the  appearance  of  variou«  prophets  (at  the  head  of 
whom  was  a  lutiatte,  still  in  confineoient),  'and  their  publi- 
cations for  a  considerable  time  agitated  the  public  mind, 
and  produced,  in  some  degree,  what  was  intended,  a  damp 
on  the  spirits  of  the  credulous,  and  a  reluctance  to  support 
the  war.  This,  however,  like  every  other  popular  delu- 
sion, was  not  of  long  duration,*  and  more  recent  e^nts 
have  given  a  happier  direction  to  public  sentiment ' 

FLEMMING,  or  FLEMMYNGE  (Richard),  an  English 
prelate,  and  the  founder  of  Lincoln  ccdlege,  Oxford,  de« 
scended  from  an  ancient  fismily,  was  born  at  Crofton  in 
Yorkshire^  and  educated  at  University  college,  Oxford, 
where  bis  extraordinary  proficiency  in  logic  and  philoso- 
phy procured  him  higher  degrees  than  were  then  usually 
eonferred.  In  1406  he  was  presented  to  the  prebend  of 
South  Newbold,  in  the  church  of  York,  and  next  year 
served  the  office  of  proctor  in  the  university.  The  copy 
of  the  statutes  belonging  to  the  duties  of  junior  proc- 
tor, which  he  caused  to  be  transciibed,  is  still  preserved 
among  the  archives.  Soon  after  taking  his  ynaster^s  de- 
gree, he  professed  a  zealous  attachment  to  the  piinctpies 
bv  i^ich  WicfcliiF  was  endeavouring  to  oppose  the  esta- 
blished religion,  and  argued  widi  so  much  ability  as  to 
make  many  converta,  some  of  whom  were  persons  of  high 
diatinction.  By  what  means  he  was  induced  to  change  his 
opinion,  and  display  equal  or  greater  zea^  against  the  re- 
formation,  is  not  known.  In  1396,  when  a  student  in 
theology,  or  scholar,  we  find  bis  name  among  the  other 
Oxford  men  who  condemned  Wicklif 's  doctrines,  and  it  is 
certain,  that  when  he  speculated  on  the  foundation  of  a 

>  life  in  Btfrosp<fM  ftfog.  ftir  1799.— Lytaiw'f  Ea? icoof,  V9).  H. 
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College,  it  was  for  the  express  p«rpo»e  of  educauogr  di« 
vines  who  were  to  exert  their  talents  against  the  heresy  of 
that  reformer. 

In  1415,  being  then  rector  of  Boston  in  Lincolosbire,  be 
exchanged  his  prebend  of  South  Newbold  for  that  of  Lang- 
ford  in  the  catbedrsl  church  of  York,  and  on  April  2% 
1420,  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Lincoln.  In  1424  he 
was  sent  to  the  council  of  Sienna,  where,  in  a  dispute 
about  precedency,  he  vindicated  the  honodr  and  superio- 
rity of  his  country,  against  the  Spanish,  French,  and 
Scotch  deputies.  l*his  council  was  called  to  continue  the 
proceedings  of  that  of  Constance  against  the  Husskes,  and 
other  continental  reformers,  and  our  prelate  distinguished 
himself  so  much  as  to  become  a  favourite  with  Pope  Mar« 
tin  V.  who  would  have  promoted  him  to  be  archbishop  of 
York,  had  not  the  king  as  well  as  the  dean  and  chapter 
opposed  his  election  with  such  firmness  as  to  oblige  the 
pope  to  yield.  Flemming  consequently  remained  in  his 
diocese  of  Lincoln.  In  1428,  he  executed  that  decree  of 
the  council  of  Coiistance  which  ordered  that  the  bones  of 
Wickliff  should  be  taken  up  and  burned ;  the  harmlcfss 
remains  of  a  man  whom  he  once  honeured  with  the  warmth 
of  his  zeal,  and  supported  with  the  vigour  of  bis  talents. 

Whatever  dtsappointmept  he  might  feel  in  not  succeed- 
ing to  the  archbishopric  of  York,  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  interfered  with  his  generous  design  of  founding  a 
college ;  but  his  full  intentions  were  frustrated  by  his  death, 
which  took  place  at  Sleford,  Jan.  25,  1430-31.  He  was 
interred  in  Lincoln  cathedral,  where  a  tomb  was  erected 
with  a  long  epitaph  in  monkish  rhime,  some  part  of  which 
was  written  by  himsel£  The  only  information  it  conveys 
is,  that  the  pope  consecrated  him  bishop  of  Lincoln  with 
his  own  hand.  In  1427  he  obtained  the  royal  licence  to 
found  a  college  or  society  of  one  warden  or  rector,  seven 
schotarsi  and  two  chaplains^  in  the  church  of  All  Saiqts  in 
Oxford,  which  was  then  under  his  own  patronage  as  bishop 
of  Lincoln;  and  to  unite,  annex,  and  incorporate  that 
church  with  the  churches  of  St.  Mildred  and  St*  Michael, 
at  the  north*gate,  which  were  likewise  in  bis  eift,  and 
these  churches^  so  united,  were  to  be  named  the  church  of 
All  Saints,  and  erected  into  a  ooUegiate  church  or  college. 
A  certain  chantry  in  the  chapel  <rf  St.  Anne,  within  the 
said  church,  was  to  be  annexed,  under  tl^e  patronage  of  the 
mayors  of  Oxford,  provided  that  daily  mass,  ftc  was  duly 
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perrormed  in  the  chapel  for  the  souls  of  the  founder  and 
others.  There  were  also  to  be  two  chaplains,  elected  ind 
removeable  at  the  pleafture  of  the  rector,  who  were  to  offi- 
ciate in  the  said  church  with  the  cure  of  souls.  The  col- 
lege was  to  be  called,  the  College  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary  and  All  Saints  Lincoln,  in  the  university  of  Oxford. 
The  rectot"  and  scholars  were  also  lo  be  perpetual  parsons 
of  the  said  church,  and  were  empowered  to  purchase  lands, 
rents,  and  possessions,  to  the  yearly  value  of  ten  pounds. 
This  licence  was  dated  Oct.  12,  1427.  The  founder  then 
employed  John  Baysham,  Nicholas  Wynbush,  and  William 
Chamberlayn^  clerks  (who  were  intended  to  be  of  the 
number  of  his  scholars),  to  purchase  ground  for  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings.  The  first  purchase  they  made  was  a 
tenement  called  Deep  Hall,  situated  in  St.  Mildred's  lane, 
between  St.  Mildred's  church  on  the  west,  and  a  garden 
on  the  east;  but  the  founder's  death  intet*rupting  their  pro- 
gress, the  society  resided  in  Deep  Hall,  as  it  stood,  main- 
tained by  the  revenues  of  the  cliurches  above-mentioned, 
and  the  money  left  by  the  founder.  They  had  as  yet, 
however,  no  fixed  statutes  for  their  government,  and  were 
kept  together  merely  at  th^  discretion  of  the  rectors,  whose 
judicious  conduct,  joined  to  the  utility  of  the  institution, 
induced  somie  benefactors  to  augment  their  revenues  by 
gifts  of  lands  and  money.  Among  these  were,  John  Forest^ 
dean  of  Wells,  who  about  1437  built  the  chapel,  library, 
ball,  and  kitchen,  John  Southam,  archdeacon  of  Oxford, 
William  Findame, esq.  cardinal  Beaufort,  and  John  Buketot; 
and  these  were  followed  by  one  who  has  been  allowed  to 
share  the  honours  of  foundership,  Thomas  Rotheram,  bi- 
shop of  Lincoln,  of  whom  some  account  will  be  given 
•hereafter.' 

FLEMMING  (Robert),  nephew  to  the  preceding,  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  probably  in  Lincoln  college,  then 
newly  founded  by  his  uncle.  On  Jan.  21,  1451,  he  was 
admitted  dean  of  Lincoln,  being  much  admired  for  his 
learning.  He  afterwards  went  to  Italy,  and  visited  the 
principal  universities ;  and  among  other  eminent  men,  he 
attended  the  lectures  of  the  celebrated  orator  and  poet 
Baptista  Guarini,  professor  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages at  Ferrara.  From  this  place  he  went  to  Rome, 
rrhere  he  remained  a  year  or  two,  and  became  acquainted 
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wkh  several  learned  men,  ptrticuWly  Bartb.  Platina^  librar 
riaii  of  the  Vatican.  He  became  also  known  to  pope  Sixtus 
IV.  ui  whose  praise,  during  a  sumnier*s  recess  at  Tibur,  or 
Tivoli,  he  composed  a  Latin  poem  in  two  books  inscribed 
io  his  holiness  ;  who  was  so  pleased  with  it,  that  he  laade 
the  author  his  protonoury.  Of  this  poem,  entitled  **  Lu- 
cubraticmes  Tibnrtinffi,"  we  have  only  a  few  verses  quoted 
by  Leiaod,  and  praised  by  him  for  the  style.  At  bis  re- 
turn from  Italy,  be  brought  over  with  him  several  books 
curiously  illuminated)  which  he  bequeathed  to  Lincoln  col- 
lege library,  with  some  of  his  own  composition,  among 
ivhicb  Leland,  Bale,  and  Pito  mention  *<  Dictionariiim 
Gr»co-Latinum ;"  "  Carmina  diversi  generis,"  and  "  Epis- 
tolarum  ad  diversos,  liber  unus."  On  S^t.  97,  1467,  he 
was  installed  into  the  prebend  of  ^Leightoo-manor,  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  Lincoln,  which  he  exchanged,  Dec  S, 
1478,  for  that  of  Leighton-Bosard ;  and  he  founded  in  this 
cathedral,  a  chantry  for  two  chaplains.  This  learned  man 
died  Aug.  12,  1483^  and  was  buried  near  bishop  f  lean- 
mtng,  his  relation. ' 

FLETCHER  (Abraham),  a  man  of  some  celebrity  and 
ulents,  was  born  at  Little  Broughton,  in  the  parish  of  Bride- 
kirk,  Cumberland,  in  1714.  His  father,  who  was  a  to- 
bacco-pipe maker,  had  a  small  paternal  estate ;  on  wliich, 
with  his  trade,  be  was  barely  enabled  to  live,  and  bring 
up  his  family,  without  their  becoming  burthensome  to  their 
parish.  It  is  not  certain,  that  his  son  Abraham  ever  went 
to  any  school,  although  there  is  a  tradition,  that,  very 
early  in  life,  before  be  was  able  to  do  any  work,  his  parents 
once  spared  him  for  three  weeks,  to  attend  a  school  in  the 
village,  where  youth  were  taught  at  tlie  rate  of  a  shilling 
for  the  quarter.  If  tliis  report  be  well-founded,  all  the 
education  he  ever  had  that  was  paid  for,  cost  three-pence. 
By  some  means  or  other  however  be  learned  to  read :  and, 
before  be  had  arrived  at  manhood,  he  had  also  learned  to 
wri^.  With  these  humble  attainments  to  aet  out  with,  it 
does  him  great  honour  that,  at  length  by  dint  of  industry 
alone,  he  became  a  man  of  science  and  a  man  of  learn- 
ing. He  was  of  a  thinking,  inquisitive  mind  ;  and,  having 
taught  himself  arithmetic,  in  preference  to  any  other 
science,  only  because  he  met  with  a  book  of  arithmetic 
and  no  other,  for  the  same  reason  he  applied  himself  to 
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I  matheiiuidGal  iaresttgafcions.    Whatever  he  attempted^  h^ 

I  aitempted  wkb  all  bn  might,  and  pursued  with  unwearied 

(  diligence.    In  the  day-time,  he  was  employed  in  husbandry, 

0  or  in  making  pipes :  and,  at  night,  eagerly  betook  himself  to 
ii  work  the  theorems  (which  word  he  long  used  to  pronounce 
I'  theorems)  on  which,  during  the  day,  he  had  been  intensely 
^  ruminating.     Often  has  he  sat  up  ail  night,  delineating 

1  diagfaoM ;  to  the  serious  grief  of  his  parents,  who  con- 
|i  sidered  only  the  apparent  unprofitableness  of  such  pursuits, 
r  and  the  certain  loss  of  the  lump  or  two  of  cannel-coal,  in- 
I  ciirred  by  his  lucubrations.  Hardly  erer,  even  in  the  sub- 
I  ^sequent. more  prosperous  periods  of  his  life,  did  he  aspire 

to  any  thing  beyond  a  rudh-light.  The  parents,  contented 
in  their  ignorance,  felt  no  ambition  to  have  their  son  pass 
through  life  otherwise  than  they  had  done,  in  the  midst  of 
hard  work  and  hard  ftire.  And,  as  his  tnidnight  studies, 
and  abstractedness  of  mind,  seemed  not  to  them  likely  to 
qualify  htm  either  to  work  more,  or  to  eat  less,  they 
thought  it  their  du^,  and  for  his  interest,  to  discounte- 
'  nance  and  discourage  his  passion  for  theorems :  his  books 
and  hb  date  were  hid ;  and  he  was  double-tasked  with 
labour.  It  was  this  poor  man's  fate  to  begin  and  continue 
through  life  faia  pursuit  after  knowledge,  under  almost 
eyety  possible  disadvantage:  yet  difficulties  and  discou- 
ragements seemed  but  to  increase  his  ardour.  He  used  to 
rewte^  with  vast  self-complacence  and  satisfaction,  a  de- 
vice be  had  formed,  by  which  he  flattered  himself  he  should 
be  permitted  to  stick  to  his  studies  without  interruption, 
at  hb  few  intcrvab  of  leisure.  He  married  early ;  and  his 
wife,  adopting  the  opinions  and  maxims  of  his  parents, 
was  no  friend  to  studies,  which  appeared  to  her  little  likely 
to  lead  to  any  thing  that  might  help  to  feed  and  clothe 
themselves,  or  their  children* — Over  his  house  of  one  room, 
there  was  a  kind  of  loft,  or  boarded  floor,  {in  Cumberland 
<^led  a  baukt)y  which,  however,  had  neither  door,  window, 
nor  stairs.  Hither,  h^  means  of  a  single  rope,  which  he 
always  drew  up  after  him,  he  mounted  with  his  book  and 
his  slate ;  and  here  he  went  through  Euclid.  This  anec- 
dote (says  bis  biographer)  b  but  simple,  yet  it  b  not  in- 
significant. 

At  about  the  age  of  thirty,  even  his  wife  began  to  be 

persuaded,  that  learning,  according  to  the  old  saw,  may 

soosetimes  be  a  substitute  for  house  and  land,  and  con- 

I        seated  to  hb  felinquishing  his  manual  laboun^  and  setting 
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up  as  a  tcboolinaster.  For  sereral  years,  be  was  a  teacber 
of  mathematics  of  considerable  reputation ;  and  many  re- 
spectable young  men  were  bis  pupils.  Still  punaing 
knowledge  wherever  knowledge  was  to  be  found,  Abraham 
(now  Mr.)  Fletcher,  became  a  botanist,  as  well  as  a  mathe- 
matician :  but  he  studied  the  properties,  rather  than  the 
classification  of  planto;  and  made  many  experiments  to 
ascertain  their  medical  virtues.  Few  men,  it  is  believed, 
have  lately  made  a  greater  proficiency  than  he  did^  in  this 
(now  perhaps  too  much  neglected)  department  oi  science  : 
aud  he  was  soon  qualified  to  commence  doctor,  as  well  as 
schoolmaster.  It  is  true,  indeed,  he  practised  chiefly,  if 
not  solely,  with  decoctions,  or  diet*drinks :  yet  with  these, 
he  either  performed,  or  got  the  reputation  of  performing^ 
many  extraordinary  cures;  and  bad  no  small  practice. 
Doctor  Fletcher  was  particularly  famed  for  his  skill  and 
success  in  hypochondriacal  cases ;  and,  had  be  been  as 
able  to  describe,  las  he  was  to  relieve  aud  cure  snch  cases, 
many  things  in  this  way  occurred  in  bis  practice,  to  which 
even  the  most  learned  might  have  attended  with  advantage. 
He  was  also  deeply  versant  in  astrological  predictions,  and 
is  said  to  have  foretold  the  time  of  bis  own  dead),  within 
a  few  days*  We  have  more  pleasure,  bawever,  in  adding 
that  Mr.  Fletcher,  with  all  his  attention  to  intellectu^ 
attainments,  never  was  inattentive  to  the  duties  of  his  re- 
lative station.  He  was  both  industrious  ahd  ceconomical, 
and  was  enabled  to  leave  bis  large  family  the  sum  of  40002. 
three-fourths  of  which  were  of  his  own  earning.  He  died 
Jan.  I,  179S.  In  1762  he  published  a  large  mathematical 
work,  in  8vo,  called  **  The  Universal  Measurer,**  which, 
as  a  collection  of  mathematical  knowledge,  is  said  to 
possess  very  great  merit*  ^ 

FLETCHER  (Andrew),  an  eminent  Scotch  politician, 
and  ranked  among  the  patriots  of  that  country,  was  the  son 
of  9ur  Robert  Fletcher  of  Saltown,  in  Scotland,  and  was 
born  in  16S3.  Being  left  fatherless  while  he  was  a  child, 
be  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet, 
then  rector  of  Saltown,  from  whom  he  is  supposed  to  have 
imbibed  some^  of  those  political  principles  which  he  after* 
wards  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  enthusiasm.  He  then 
spent  some  years  of  his  youth  in>  foreign  travel,  and  first 
appeared  as  a  public  character  in  the  station  of  a  commis- 
sioner for  EUist  Lothian  in  the  Scotch  parliament,  but  his 
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•pposkion  to  die  arbitrary  measures  of  the  court,  rendered 
it  necessary  to  withdraw  to  Holland ;  and  upon  being  cited 
to  appear  by  a  summons  from  the  lords  of  the  council, 
which  it  was  known  he  could  not  obey,  be  was  outlawed, 
and  his  esute  confiscated.  In  168S  he  came  over  to  Eng-^ 
land  to  assist,  with  his  friend  Mr.  Baillie  of  Jerviswood,  in 
the  consultations  held  among  the  fnenda  of  liberty  in 
England  and  Scotland,  to  concert  measures  for  their  com-  • 
mon  security ;  and  by  his  prudence  and  address  he  avoided 
ffiving  any  pretext  to  the  ministry  for  his  apprehension. 
He  returned  to  the  continent,  and  in  1685  engaged  in  the 
enterprize  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth.  He  landed  in  the 
west  of  England,  but  was  obliged  to  quit  the  country  again 
on  accouQt  of  a  dispute  which  be  had  with  a  man  who  in- 
sulted him,  and  whom  he  shot  dead,  his  temper  being  at 
all  times  most  irafcible.  From  England  he  went  to  Spain, 
and  afterwards  passed  into  Hungary,  where  he  engaged  in 
the.  war  with  the  Turks,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
valour  and  skilL  The  interest  which  he  todL  in  the  fate 
of  his  country  soon  brought  him  back  to  join  in  the  Con* 
fprences  which  were  held  among  the  Scotch  refugees  in 
Holland,  for  the  piurpose  of  effecting  a  revolution;  and 
upon  that  event^aking  place,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and 
resumed  the  possession  of  his  estate.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  convention  for  the  settlement  of  the  new  govern- 
ment in  Scotland,  and  in  all  hb  political  conduct  he  shewed 
himself  the  zealous  asserter  of  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
without  any  regard  to  party  distinction,  and  free  from  all 
views  of  his  own  interest  In  1698  he  printed  '*  A  Dis- 
course of  Government  with  relation  to  Militias/*  Also 
^*  Two  Discourses  concerning  the  Aflfairs  of  Scotland.**  In 
one  of  these  he  suggests  a  plan  for  providing  for  the  "poor 
by  domestic  slavery,  a  most  preposterous  plan  to  be  pro- 
posed by  a  friend  to  liberty.  When  a  bill  was  brought  into 
the  parliament  of  Scotland  for  a  supply  to  the  crown,  in 
1703,  he  moved  that,  previously  to  this,  or  to  any  other 
business,  the  house  should  consider  what  acts  were  neces- 
sary to  secure  their  religion  and  liberties  in  case  i^  the 
queen*s  death,  and  he  proposed  various  limitations  of  the 
prerogative,  which  were  received  in  the  **  Act  of  Security,** 
passed  through  his  exertions  into  a  law,  but  rendered  in- 
effectual by  the  subsequent  union,  to  which  he  was  a  de* 
termined  enemy.  He  died  at  London  in  1716.  His  pub- 
lications, and  some  of  his  speeches,  were  collected  in  one 
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Tohiflrie  octaro^  emitled,  ^<  The  Poltticaal  W«rkA  of  Andrmm 
Fletcher,  Esqahre,'^  and  bis  life  was  lately  poUiabed  hy 
the  earl  of  Bacban,  with  a  very  bigb  panegyric  on  bb  po- 
lUioal  Tirtaes.  Anotb^  very  bi^  cbtracter  of  bim  may  \m 
seen  in  our  authority. '' 

FLETCHER  (Da;  Richard),  bishop  of  Brkiol,  Wor- 
cester^ and  London,  is  generally  said  to  have  been  a  native 
of  Kent,  and  as  such  is  pbced  by  Fuller  among  the  Wor- 
thies- of  that  coiinty,  where  that  name  has  been  very  cona- 
mon  ;  otberwne,  as  he  was  one  of  the  first  fellows  of  Bene*t 
college,  Cambridge^  upon  archbishop  Parker^s  foundation, 
there  would  hav^  been  reason  to  suppose  him  a  native 
either  of  Norwieh  or  Norfolk,  the  Parker  fellowships  being 
appropriated  to  the  natives  of  those  places.  He  was,  bow- 
ever,  a  scfaK>lar  of  Trinity  college  in  1563,  where  (as  be 
proceeded  M.  A.  and  removed  to  Bene^t  college  in  1569) 
he  had  probably  been  admitted  the  year  before.  On  bia 
removing  to  Bene*t,  he  entered  upon  the  business  of  pu- 
pils, and  odiet  ofiicesof  the  college;  and  in  1572  went  to 
Oxford,  where  he  was  incorporated  A.  M.  In  September 
of  that  year,  he  was  instituted  to  the  prebend  of  Islington 
in  the  church  of  St;  Paul,  London,  upon  the  presentation 
of  Matthew  Parker,  gent,  son  to  the  archbishop,  who  pro- 
bably bad  th(^  patronage  of  that  turn  made  over  to  him  by 
bishop  Grindal,  in  order  to  carry  on  hils  father's  scheme  of 
annexing  prebends  to  the  fellowships  he  had  founded. 
Accordingly  he  held  this  with  his  fellowship;  and  was 
made  president  upon  Mr.  Norgate's  promotion  to  the 
mastership  the  year  following,  but  seems  to  have  left  the 
college  soon  after,  with  a  testimonial  of  bis  learning  and 
good  behaviour,  as  well  as  of  bis  having  acquitted  himself 
with  credit  in  the  offices  of  the  college,  in  the  public 
schools,  and  in  the  pulpit.  In  1581  he  proceeded  D.D. 
and  becatne  chaplain  to  the  queen,  to  whom  he  bad  been 
recommended  by  archbishop  Whitgift  for  the  deanry  of 
Windsor,  but  she  chose  rather  to  bestow  on  him  that  of 
Peterborough  in  1583.  In  1585,  the  prebend  of  S«tto»- 
Longa  in  the  church  of  Lincoln  was  given  to  him,  and  he 
was  likewise  parson  of  Alderkirke  in  that  diocese,  and  was 
presented  by  sir  Thomas  Cecil  to  the  church  of  Bamack. 
Soon  after  this,  he  was  appointed  to  attend  upon  tbe  exe* 
cution  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  at  Fotheringhay  catde, 

1  Life  by  Lord  Bacban,— Lalo|;'s  Hist,  of  ScotUnd. 
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in  which  office  tome  biogmpbers  bave  cenaordd  hkn  for 
bis  eodearouriog  to  briog  thut  anbappy  prmocua  over  to 
the  protestant  religioD.  lu  his  speech,  bofrerer,  to  her, 
as  preserved  by  Strype,  we  see  nothing  more  than  an 
bonest  zeal,  which  perhaps  men  of  cautious  tempers  would 
bave  reserved  for  a  more  promising  oppbrtaoity. 

In  1589,  queen  Eltaabetb,  with  whom  be  waa  in  higb 
Savoar,  promoted  him  to  the  bishopric  of  Bristol,  and  about 
the  same  time  made  him  her  almoner.  Sir  John  Harriitg^ 
too  says  that  be  took  this  see  on  condition  to  lease  out  the 
revenues  to  courtiers,  an  accosatioo  to  wbicb  Browne 
Willis  seems  inclined  to  give  credit.  He  was,  bowev«r, 
translated  to  Worcester  in  1592,  and  about  two  years  after 
that  to  London,  in  consequence  of  bi&  particular  solicita- 
tion to  the  lord  treasurer.  Soon  after  be  was  promoted  to 
the  see  of  Lendon,  he  gave  out  twenty-seven  articles  of 
inquiry  to  the  churchwardens  upon  bis  primary  ^visitation  | 
and  by  these  means,  according  to  NesiJ,  many  of  the  non- 
conformists, or  rather  puritans,  as  they  were  at  this  time 
called,  suffered  imprisonment  But  he  was  soon  inter-> 
rupted  in  these  proceedings,  by  marrying,  for  his  second 
wife,  the  widow  of  sir  John  Bdker,  of  Sisingberst  in  Kent, 
a  very  bancbome  woman.  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  had  an 
extreme  aversion  to  the  clergy's  marrying,  was  highly 
ofiended  at  th^  bishop.  She  tbonght  it  very  indecentTor 
an  elderly  clergyman,  a  bishop,  and  one  that  bad  already 
had  one  wife,  to  marry  a  second :  and  g^ve  snch  a  loose 
to  her  indignation,  that,  not  content  with  forbidding  him 
ber  presence,  she  ordered  archbishop  Whitgift  to  suspend 
bim  from  the  exercise  of  bis  episcopal  function,  which  was 
accordingly  done.  He  was  afterwards  restored  to  bis  bi<» 
shopric,  and  in  some  measure  to  tbe  queen's  favour :  yet 
the  disgrace  sat  so  heavy  on  his  mind,  that  it  is  thought  to 
bave  hastened  his  end.  He  died  suddenly  in  bis  ebair^  at 
his  house  in  London,  June  15,  1596 ;  being,  to  all  ap<* 
pearance,  well,  sick,  and  dead,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
He  was  an  immoderate  taker  of  tobacco ;  the  qualities  of 
wbicb  being  then  not  well  known^  and  supposed  to  have 
something  poisonous  id  them,  occasioned  Camden  to  inw 
pate  his  death  to  it,  as  he  does  in  bis  Annals  of  Elisabeth's 
reign.  He  was  buried  in  bis  cathedral,  near  bishop  Aylmer, 
but  without  any  monument  Of  his  character  it  is  not 
easy  to  form  a  very  favourable  judgment,  nor  does  it  ap- 
pear that  he  is  censurable  for  any  great  erross,  except  that 
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be  was  perhapt  too  compliant  with  tome  of  die  caprices  oT 
bis  royal  mistress.  His  appearance  and  person  were  stately, 
which  made  him  be  called  Presul  splendidus,  but  this  did 
not  arise  from  pride,  as  those  who  were  most  intimate  with 
him  commended  his  modesty  and  humility.  There  are  no 
works  ascribed  to  his  pen,  except  some  regulations  for  tbe 
better  government  of  his  diocese,  and  the  reformation  of 
bis  spiritual  courts,  which  are  pnnted  among  the  records 
in  CoUier^s  '*  Ecclesiastical  History.'*  By  his  first  wife, 
whose  name  is  nut  known,  he  had  the  more  celebrated  sub- 
ject of  the  following  article.  ^ 

FLETCHER  (John),  an  English  dramatic  writer,  tbe 
son  of  the  preceding,  is  said  to  Liave  been  born  in  North* 
amptonshire,  in  1576,  while  his  father  was  dean  of  Peter- 
borough, but  as  this  does  not  correspond  with  bis  age  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  it  is  more  probable  he  was  a  native 
of  London,  a  person  of  that  name  and  place  being  admit- 
ted pensioner  of  Bfne't  college,  Oct  15,  1591,  when  he 
must  have  been  about  fifteen,  tbe  usual  age  of  admission 
in  those  days.  IJe  was  made  one  of  the  bible  clerks  in 
1593,  but  his  further  progress  in  the  university  cannot  be 
traced^  nor  how  long  he  remained  in  it  On  his  arrival  in 
London  he  became  acquainted, .  and  wrote  plays  jointly 
with  Beaumont;  and  Wood  says  that  he  assisted  Ben 
Jonson  in  a  comedy  called  *'  The  Widow .^'  After  Beau- 
months  death,  which  happened  in  1615,  he  is  said  to  have 
consulted  Shirley,  in  forming  the  plots  of  sev^al  of  bis 
plays ;  but  which  those  were,  we  have  no  means  of  dis- 
covering. Beaumont  and  Fletcheri  however,  wrote  plays 
in  concert,  though  it  is  not  known  what  share  each  bore  in 
forming  the  plots,  writing  the  scenes,  &c. ;  and  the  general 
opinion  is,  that  Beaumont's  judgment  was  usually  employed 
in  correcting  and  retrenching  the  superfluities  o^  Fletcher's 
wit  Yet,  if  Winstanley  may  be  credited,  the  former  had 
his  share  likewise  in  tbe  drama,  in  forming  the  plots,  and 
writing  the  scenes :  for  that  author  relates,  that  these  poets 
meeting  once  at  a  tavern,  in  order  to  form  the  rude 
draught  of  a  tragedy,  Fletcher  undertook  to  kill  tbe  king; 
and  that  hb  words  being  overheftrd  by  a  waiter,  they  were 
seized  and  charged  with  high  treason.:  till  tbe  mistake  soon 
appearing,  and  that  the  plot  was  only  against  a  theatrical 

»  Biof .  Brit.— M«ftert*8  Hift  of  C.  C.  C.  Cambridge.— Strype't  Vnutfift, 
j».  3S2, 999,  41S>  428.    Hamogtoo't  Brief  View.— NeaPt  PariUoi. 
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kingi  the  affair  eoded  in  mirth.     Some  farther,  and  per- 
haps preferable,  remarks  on  their  respective  shares  may 
be  seen  ia  our  account  of  Beaumont  (toI.  IV.)     Fletcher 
survived  Beaumont  some  years  but  died  of  the  plague  at 
London  in  1625,  and  was  interred  in  St.  Mary  Overy's 
church  in  Southwark  *•     Sir  Aston  Cockatne  among'  his 
poems  has  an  epitaph  on  Fletcher  and  Massinger,  who,  he 
tells  us,  lie  both  buried  there  in  one  grave ;  though  Wood 
informs  us,  from  the  parish-register  there,  that  Massinger 
was  buried,  not  in  the  church,  but  in  one  of  the  four  yards 
belonging  to  it     For  a  judgment  upon  this  author,  Edward 
Philips  observes,  that  **  he  was  one  of  the  happy  trium- 
virate of  the  chief  dramatic  poets  of  our  nation  in  the  last 
foregoing  age,  among  whom  there  might  be  said  to  be  a 
symmetry  of  perfection,  while  each  excelled  in  his  pecu- 
liar way :  Ben  Jonson  in  his  elaborate  pains  and  knowledge 
of  authors ;  Shakspeare  in  his  pure  vein  of  wit  and  natural 
poetic  htight ;  and  Fletcher  in  a  courtly  elegance  and  gen- 
teel familiarity  of  style,  and  withal  a  wit  and  invention  so 
overflowing,  that  the  luxuriant  branches  thereof  were  fre- 
quently thought  convenient  to  be  lopped  off  by  his  almost 
inseparable  companion  Francis  Beaumont.'*     Dryden  tells 
us,  that  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's .  plays  in  his  time  were 
the  most  pleasing  and   frequent  entertainments,  two  of 
theirs  being  acted  through  the  year  for  one  of  Shakspeare's 
or  Jonson's ;  and  the  reason  he  assigns  is,  because  there 
is  a  certain  gaiety  in  their  comedies,  aud  a  pathos  in  their 
most  serious  plays,  which  suits  generally  with  all  men's  hu- 
mours.    The  case,  however,  is  now  reversed,  for  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  are  not  acted  above  once  for  fifty  times 
that  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  are  represented.    Their  merit, 
however,  is  undoubted  ;  and  though  it  cqpld  not  avert  the 
censure  of  the  cynical  Rymer,  has  been  acknowledged  by 
our  greatest  poeu.    Their  dramas  are  full  of  fancy  and 
variety,  interspersed  with  beautiful  passages  of  genuine 
poetry  ;  but  there  is  not  the  nice  discrimination  of  charac- 
ter, nor  the  strict  adherence  to  nature,  that  we  justly  ad- 
mire in  Shakspeare. 

*  Better  known  by  ttie  name  of  St.  and  while  it  was  maktng  fell  tick  of  the 

Saviour't.^^  hit  death  we  have  the  plagne  and  died.    This  I  had  firom  hit 

fallowing  raemorandnm  from  the  An-  taylor,  who  it  now  a  nsiy  old  man, 

brey  MSS.     '*  In  the  great  plagae»  and  clarkeof  St  Mary  Overy't."    Let- 

1625,  a  knight  of  Norfolk,  or  Suffolk,  tert  by  eminent  Pcrtoot,  kc.  3  fols. 

invited  him  into  the  coautry.    He  ttaid  Sfo.  1913. 


bnt  to  mako  himtcif  a  init  of  cloathi. 
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Seme  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcber's  plajrs  w^re  printed  im 
4io»  during  tbe  Utos  of  their  authors ;  and  in  1645,  twenty 
years  after  Fletcher's  death,  there  was  published  a  fbli^ 
eoHeatkm  of  them.  The  first  edition  of  all  their  plajSy 
amounting  to  upwards  of  fifty,  was  published  in  1679, 
folia  Another  edition  was  published  in  1711,  in  seven 
Toiumesi  8vo.  Another  in  1751,  in  ten  Tolnmes,  8vo. 
Another  by  Colman,  also  in  ten  volumes,  in  1778.  ^ 

FLETCHER  (Giles),  brother  to  bishop  Ftetfiher,  and 
a  native  of  .the  same  county,  was  a  very  ingenious  man. 
He  received  his  education  at  Eton;   and,  in   1565,  was 
elected  thence  to  KingVcdlege  in  Cambridge,  where  he 
took  a  bachelor's  •  of  arts  degree  in  1596,    a  master's  in 
1573,  and  that  of  LL.  D.  in  1581.     He  was,  says  Wood, 
an  excellent  poet,  and  a  very  accomplished  man  ;  and  his 
abilities  recommending  him  to  queen  Elizabeth,  he  was    < 
employed  by  her  as  a  commissioner  into  Scotland,  Ger- 
many,  and  the  Low  Countries.     Of  his  poetical  talent, 
however,  no  proofs  are  known  to  be  extant.     In  1588,  he 
was  sent  ambassador  to  Russia;  not  only  to  conclude  a 
league  with  the  emperor  there,  bat  also  to  re-establish  and 
put  into  good  order  the  decayed  trade  of  our  Russia  com- 
pany.    He  met,  at  first,  with  a  cold  reception,  and  even 
rough  usage :  for  the  Dutch,  envyihg  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege which  the  Russia<ompany  enjoyed  of  trading  thither, 
bad  excited  prejudices  against  them  :  atid  a  false  ntfmour 
then  spread,  ol  our  fleet  being  totally  destroyed  by  die 
Spanish  armada,  had  created  in  the  czar  a  contempt  for 
the  English,  and  a  presumption  that  be  might  safely  injtne 
those  who  were  not  in  a  capacity  to  take  revenge.    But 
the  ambassador  soon  efiaced  those  impressions ;  and  having 
obtained  advantageous  conditions,  returned  to  England  with 
safety  and  honour.     FuHer  says,  that  upon  his  arrival  at 
London^  **  be  sent  for  an  intimate  friend,  with  whom  he 
heartily  expressed  his  thankfulness  to  God  for  his  safe  re« 
torn  from  so  great  a  danger.     For  the  poets  carmot  fiiney 
Ulysses  oiore  glad  to  be  come  out  of  the  den  of  Polyphe- 
mus, than  he  was  to  be  rid  of  the  power  of  such  a  barbae 
reus  prince :  who  counting  himself,  by  a  proud  and  volun- 
tary mistake,  emperor  of  all  nations,  cared  not  for  the  law 
of  all  nations;  and  who  was  so  habited  in  blood,  that,  bad 

«  Livet  of  Beftuttioiit  and  Fletcher  fn-efixed  to  the  effitioo  of  177S.— Maftert^ 
Hist,  of  C.  C  C.  Cambridse.-'-Cibb^r't  Litei .— B,jOg.  Brit 
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\ie  cut  off  ibis  ambassfMlor't  bead,  be  and  his  friends  might 
have  sought  their  own  ameiKLB»  but  the  question  is,  where 
th^y  would  have  found  it."  Shortly  after  his  return,  he 
was  made  secretary  to  the  city  of  London,  and  a  master  of 
the  Court  of  Requests:  and,  in  June  1597,  treasurer  of 
St  Paul's.  This  worthy  person  died.iu  1610,  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Catherine  Colman,  Fenchurch-strieet ;  and  was  pro-^ 
bably  buried  in  that  church.  From  the  observatiens  be 
had  made  during  his  embas^  into  Russia,  be  drew  up  a 
curious  account,  '^  Of  the  Russe  Commonwealth :  or  man* 
ner  of  Goi^emnent  by  the  Russe  Emperor,  commonly  cal* 
led  the  Emperor  jof  Moskovia,  with  Ae  maooers  and 
fashions  of  the  people  of  that  country,''  I5M,  8vo.  This 
work  was  quickly  suppressed,  lest  it  might  give  oiTence  to 
a  prinoe  in  amity  with  England  :  but  it  was  reprinted  in 
1643,  12mo,  and  is  inserted  in  Hakluyt's  ^  Navigations, 
Voyages,''  &c.  vol.  L  only  a  little  contracted.  Camden, 
speaking  of  this  book,  styles  it  '^  libellum  in  quo  plurima 
o4>servanda."  Br.  Fletcher  also  wrote,  '^  A  Disconive 
cooceming  the  Tartars,"  the  object  of  which  was  to  prove 
that  they  are  the  Israelites,  or  ten  tribes^  which  being 
captivated  by  Salmanasser,  were  transplanted  into  Media. 
This  opinion  was  afterwards  adopted  by  Wbiston,  who 
printed  the  discourse  in  the  first  volume  of  his  curious 
"  Memoirs." 

Dr.  Fletcher  left  two  sons,  Giles  and  Phineas.  The 
eldest,  Giles,  born,  according  to  Mr.  Ellis's  conjecture, 
in  1588,  was  educated  at  I'rinity  college,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity,  and  died 
at  his  living  of  Alderton,  in  Suffolk,  in  1623.  .His  widow 
married  afterwards  the  rev.  "  Ramsay,  minister  of 
Rougham,  Norfolk,  WinsUnley  and  Jacob,  who  in  this 
case  have  robbed  one  another,  instead  of  beuer  ausborities, 
divide  the  two  brothers  into  three,  and  assign  Giles's  Poem 
ot<<  Christ's  Victory"  to  two  airthors. 

PuiNfiAS  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  admitted  a  scholar 
of  KingVcollege,  .Cambridge,  in  1600,  where,  in  1604,  he 
took  his  bachelor's  degree,  and  his  master's  in  1608.    After 

f(oing  into  the  church,  he  was  presented,  in  1621,  to  the 
iving  of  Hilgay,  in  Norfolk,  by  sir  Henry  Wiiloughby, 
bart.,and  acc<mitng  to  Blomefidd,  the  historian  of  Norfplk, 
he  held  this  living  twenty-nine  years.  Mr.  EUb  conjee* 
tares  that  he  was  born  in  1584,  and  died  about  1650. 
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Besides  the  poems  which  are  added  to  the  last  edition  of 
the  "  English  Poets/'  he  was  the  author  of  a  dramatic  piece, 
entitled  "  Sicelides/*  which  was  performed  at  King^s  coU 
lege,  Cambridge,  and  printed  in  1631.  A  manuscript  copy 
16  in  the  British  Museum.  The  editor  of  the  Biographia 
Dramatica  informs  us,  that  **  it  was  intended  originally  to 
be  performed  before  king  James  the  First,  on  the  thirteenth 
of  March,  1614;  but  his  majesty  leaving  the  university 
sooner,  it  was  not  then  represented.  The  serious  parts  of 
it  are  mostly  written  in  rhyme,  with  choruses  between  the 
acts.  Some  of  the  incidents  are  borrowed  from  Ovid,  and 
some  from  the  Orlando  Furioso.'*  He  published  also,  at 
Cambridge,  in  1632,  some  account  of  the  lives  of  the 
founders  and  other  learned  men  of  that  university,  under 
the  title  of  **  De  Literatis  antiquae  Britannise,  prtesenim 
qui  doctrina  claruerunt,  quique  collegia  Cantabrigiae  fiiD- 
darunt." 

The  only  production  we  have  of  Giles  Fletcher  is  en- 
titled *^  Christ*s  Victory  and  Triumph  in  Heaven  and  Earth 
over  and  after  Death,**  Cambridge,  1610,  4to,  in  four 
parts,  and  written  in  stanzas  of  eight  lines.  It  was  re- 
printed in  1632,  again  in  1640,  and  in  1783,  along  with 
Phtneas  Fletcher^s  "  Purple  Island ;"  but  many  unwarrant- 
able liberties  have  been  taken  in  modernizing  the  language 
of  this  last  edition.  Mr.  Headley,  who  has  bestowed  more 
attention  than  any  tnodern  critic  on  the  works  of  the 
Fletchers,  pronouiices  the  "  Christ*s  Victory**  to  be  a  rich 
and  picturesque  poem,  and  on  a  much  happier  subject 
than  the  "  Purple  Island,**  yet  unenlivened  by  personifi- 
x;ation.  He  has  also  very  ingeniously  pointed  out  some 
resemblances  which  prove  that  Milton  owed  considerable 
obligrfttions  to  the  Fletchers* 

The  works  of  Phineas  Fletcher,  including  the  ^*  Purple 
Island,  or  the  Isle  of  Man  ;'*  the  ^  Piscatory  Eclogues  ;**  and 
Miscellanies,  were  published  at  Cambridge  in  1633,  4to. 
The  only  part  that  his  been  correctly  reprinted  is  the' 
*?  Piscatory  Eclogues,**  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1771, 
by  an  anonymous  editor.  There  are  few  of  the  old  poets 
whom  .Mr.  Headley  seems  more  anxious  to  revive  than 
Phineaa  Fletcher,  and  he  has  examined  his  claims  to  last- 
ing fame  with  much  acutenessy^^et,  perhaps,  not  without 
somewhat  of  that  peculiar  prejudice  which  seems  to  per- 
vade many  of  the  critical  ess&ys  of  this  truly  ingenious  and 
amiable  young  man.     Having  at  a  very  early  period  of  life 
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coEnmenced  the  perusal  at  the  ancient  English  poetSi  bis 
eucbusiasm  carried  bioi  back  to  their  times,  their  nabits, 
and  their  language.  From  pardoning  their  quaintnesses, 
he  proceeded  to  admire  themi  and  has  in  some  instances 
placed  among  the  most  striking  proofii  of  in veution,  mauj 
of  those  antitheses  and  conceits  which  modern  refinement 
does  not  easily  tolerate.  Still,  taste  and  judgment  are 
generally  predominant  in  the  following  criticism.  ^<  Were 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Pott  compelled  to  read  a  lecture  upon 
the  anatomy  of  the  human  frame  at  large,  in  a  regular  set 
of  stanzas,  it  is  much  to  be  questioned  ^whether  he  could 
make  himself  understood  by  the  most  apprehensive  author, 
without  the  advantage  of  professional  knowledge.  Fletcher 
seems  to  have  undertaken  a  nearly  similar  task,  as  the  five 
first  cantos  of  The  Purple  Island  are  almost  entirely  taken 
up  with  an  explanation  of  the  title ;  in  the  course  of  which 
the  reader  forgets  the  poet,  and  is  sickened  whh  the  ana- 
tomist. Such  minute  attention  to  this  part  of  the  subject 
was  a  material  error  in  judgment;  for  which,  however, 
ample  amends  is  made  in  what  follows.  Nor  is  Flei;cher 
wholly  undeserving  of  praise  for  the  intelligibiUty  with 
which  be  has  struggled  through  his  difficulties,  for  his  un- 
common command  of  words,  and  facility  of  metre.  Aftei^ 
describing  the  body,  he  proceeds  to  personify  the  pas^ 
sions  and  intellectual  faculties.  Here  fatigued  attention  it 
not  merely  relieved,  but  fascinated  and  enraptured ;  and 
Dotwithsunding  his  figures,  in  many  instances,  are  too 
arbitrary  and  fantastic  in  their  habiliments,  often  dispro« 
portioned  and  over-done,  sometimes  lost  in  a  superfluity  of 
glaring  colours,  and  the  several  characters,  in  general,  by 
no  means  sufficiently  kept  apart ;  yet,  amid  such  a  profu- 
sion of  images,  many  are  distinguished  by  a  boldness  of 
outline,  a  majesty  of  manner,  a  brilliancy  of  colouring,  a 
distinctness  and  propriety  of  attribute,  and  an  air  of  life, 
that  we  look  for  in  vain  in  modem  productions,  and  that 
rival,  if  not  surpass,  what  we  meet  with  of  the  kind  eeven 
in  Spenser,  from  whom  our  author  caught  bis  inspiration. 
After  exertine  has  creative  powers  on  this  department  of 
bis  subject,  the  virtues  and  better  Qualities  of  the  heart, 
under  their  leader  Eclecta,  or  Intellect,  are  attacked  by 
the  vicjBS  :  a  battle  ensues,  and  the  latter  are  vanquished, 
after  a  vigorous  opposition,  through  the  interference  of  an 
augei,  who  apfysars  at  the  prayers  of  Eclecta.  The  poet 
here  abruptly  takes  an  opportunity  of  pacing  a  fulsome 
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•nd  unpardonable  compUmeot  to  Jamec  the  First  (staosa 
SBj  canto  12),  on  that  account  perhaps  the  most  uDpa«> 
latable  paa9age  in  the  book.  From  Fletcher's  dedication 
of  this  his  poem,  with  the  Piscatory  Eclogues  and  Miscel* 
iaoies,  to  his  friend  Edmund  Benlowes  it  seems  that  they 
ipere  written  yery  early,  as  he  calls  them  <  raw  easays  of 
my  very  unripe  years,  and  almost  childhood.'  It  is  to  his 
iHMiour  that  Milton  cead  and  imitated  him,  as  CTery  atten- 
tiTe  reader  of  both  poets  must  soon  discover.  He  is  emi* 
nently  entitled  to  a  very  high  rank  among  our  old  English 
classics.-'-*QMaile5,  in  his  verses  prefixed  to  The  Purple 
Island,  hints  that  he  had  a  poem  on  a  similar  subject  in 
agitation,  but  was  prevented  from  pursuing  it  by  finding  it 
had  gat  into  other  bands.  In  a  map  to  one  of  his  Emblems 
are  these  names  of  places,  London,  Finch&eld,  Roxwell, 
andifj^ay;  edit.  1669.'' 

That  MK  Ueadley  is  not  blind  to  the  defecu  of  bis  fa* 
vtmrite  will  farther  appear  from  his  remarks  on  Orpheus 
and  Eurydice  in  The  Purple  Island.  <<  These  lines  of 
Fletcher  are  a  paraphrase,  or  rather  a  translation  from 
Boetbins.  The  whole  descripdoo  is  forcible:  some  of  the 
cifcumstances  perhaps  are  heightened  too  much ;  but  it  is 
the  fault  of  this  writer  to  indulge  himself  in  every  aggra* 
vation  that  poetry  allows,  and  to  stretch  his  prerogative  of 
^quidiibet  audendi'  to  the  utmost." 

In  the  supplement  to  his  second  volume,  Mr.  Headley 
has  demonstrated  at  considerable  length  how  much  Fletchor 
owed  to  Spenser,  and  Milton  to  Fletcher.  For  this  he  has 
offered  tbe  apology  due  to  the  high  characters  of  those 
poets,  and  although  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  such 
researches  carried  too  far,  yet  it  n»Qct  be  owned  that  there 
is  a  certain  degree  to  which  they  must  be  carried  before 
the  praise  of  invention  can  be  justly  bestowed.  How  far 
poets  may  borrow  froo^  one  another  without  injury  to  their 
fame,  is  a  question  yet  undetermined.  After,  however, 
every  deduction  of  this  kind  that  can  be  made,  the  Fletchers 
will  still  remain  in  possession  of  a  degree  of  imventioa, 
imagination,  spirit,  and  sublimity,  whisht  we  seldom  meet 
with  among  the  poets  of  the  seventeenth  century  befsrs 
we  arrive  at  Milton. ' 

FLEURIEU  (Charles  Peter  CLAHELde),  an  ^uinent 
French  hydrograpber,  was  born  at  Lyons  in  1758,  of  ^ 

9 

>  Bi«f.  Brit.*-Headlej*ii  B«Mititt«^£IU»'i  Spccisiess.'-^oteMVMidClii- 
aicrf't  Eofli^b  Poett,  ]Slp. 
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familv  dislioguisbed  in  the  profession  of  the  law,  but  de* 
voted  his  .attention  from  his  infancy  to  marine  scudies.  •  He 
mrrived  at  the^radk  of  a  naval  .captain  in  the  French  ser- 
vice, and  was  employed  many  years  before  the  revolution 
in  the  office  of  their  marine,  under  the  title  of  director  of 
the  ports  and  arsenals.  His  countrymen  impute  to  his 
labours  and  skill  the  figure  which  the  French  navy  was 
qpabled  to  make  in  the  Anierican  war.  In  1790  be  was 
appointed  minister  of  the  marme,  and  tilled  that  imponant 
situation  with  great  integrity ;  but  dreading  the  influence 
of  popular  opinion,  he  gave^  in  his  resignation  in  -1791, 
when  the  mob  were  gaining  a  fatal  ascendancy.  He  bad 
before  requested  of  the  king  to  separate  the  colonial  de- 
partment of  the  marine  from  tbe  other,  and  make  it  a  dis- 
Unct  office,  with  which  his  majesty  did  not  at  that  time 
think  it  necessary  to  comply.  During  his  administration 
he  published  a  work  to  illustrate  the  history  of  navigation, 
entitled  **  Decouvertes  des  Franfois  en  1768  et  1769,  dans 
le  sud-est  de  la  Nouvelle-Guin^e,'*  Paris,  1790,  4to;  the 
professed  object  of  which  is  to  restore  to  the  French  navi- 
gators, and  particularly  to  Bougainville,  the  merit  of  those 
discoveries  of  which  the  English  have  endeavoured  to  de< 
prive  them. 

Fleurieu's  retirement  from  public  life  did  not  last  long, 
as  the  king,  who  had  a  high  opinion  not  only  of  his  talent:^, 
but  of  his  moral  character,  appointed  him,  in  April  1792, 
tutor  to  the  dauphin.  In  1793,  however,  he  was  arrested 
by  the  revolutionary  party,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Made* 
lonettes.  By  what  means  he  escaped  the  general,  murder 
of  ail  men  of  talents  and  worth  we  are  not  told.  In  1797 
he  was  again  appointed  to  his  old  post>of  minister  of  marine, 
and  iVas  at  the  same  time  chosen  deputy  of  the  department 
of  the  Seine  in  the  council  of  ancients,,  to  which  he  was 
also  secretary,  but  lost  both  of  these  offices,  in  September 
following  by  a  new  turn  of  public  arrangements.  In  1799 
Bonaparte  appointed  him  a  member  of  tbe  council  of  state, 
of  the  section  of  the  marine,  intendant-general  of  his 
horse,  and  grand  officer  of  the  legion  of  honour.  .  In  July 
1805  he  resigned  ^e  office  of  intendant,  and  was  mad^ 
governor  of  the  Thuilleries,  having  also  just  before  been 
chosen  member  of  the  institute,  and  of  the  board  of  longi- 
tude. The  improvements  which  bis  countrymen  say  he 
made  in  this  la^t  research,  and  the  obligations  the  English 
owe  to  him,  are  detailed  in  a  Voyage  which  he  printed  in 
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1774,  2  Tols.  8TO9  which  he  p^ormed  in  IIM  and  17^ 
by  order  of  the  king,  in  order  tu<  prove  tome  time-pieces 
invented  by  Berthoad.    In  1  WO  be  was  the  editor  of  Ma9- 
chand's  <*  Voyage  autour  du  monde.**     His  latter  yeao 
were  employed  in  completing  a  grand   ^  Hydrogmpbic 
Atlas/*  which  was  to  have  been  published  in  181 1,  bnt 
this  was  prevented  by  his  death,  Aug.  18,  1810.     He  bad 
expended  above  200,000  franks  on  this  work.     His  cofp* 
trymen  speak  of  his  talents  with  profound  regard,  and  Iris 
private  character  appeari^ to  have  been  equally  praiseworthy.' 
FLEURY  (Andr^  HeRCULE  de),  the  celebrated  car- 
dinal of  that  name,  was  born  in  1658,  at  Loddve  in  Lan- 
guedoc,  but  was  brought  to  Paris  at  the  age  of  six,  and 
there  educated  for  the  church.     He  distinguisbed  himself 
in  the  progress  of  his  studies ;  and  when  he  began  to  nix 
with  the  world,  appeared  there  with  the  natoral  advan- 
tages of  a  handsome  figure,  pleasing  address,  and  welt* 
managed  wit.     His  first  preferment  was  that  of  a  canon  of 
Montpellier ;  he  was  also  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne.     Bnt 
his  friends  becoming  numerous,  much  interest  was  made 
for  him,  and  in  1698,  Louis  XIV.  named  him  bishop  of 
Frejus.     *^  I  have  made  you  wait  a  long  time,'*  said  the 
king,  **  but  you  have  so  many  friends,  that  I  was  deter- 
mined to  stay  till  I  could  have  the  sole  merit  of  preferring 
you.*'     Loub  XIV.  a  little  before  he  died,  appointed  him 
preceptor  to  his  grandson,  in  which  office  he  succeeded 
Bossuet  and  Fenelon.    In  1126  he  was  made  cardinal,  and 
soon  after  advanced  to  the  place  of  prime-minister.     He 
was  then  turned  seventy.     Yet  the  weight  of  this  actWe 
post  did  not  alarm  him ;  and,  to  the  age  of  ninety,  he 
manifested  a  mind  in  full  vigour,  and  capable  of  conduct- 
ing afllairs.     From  1726  to  1740,  every  thing  prospered. 
'He  commenced  and  brought  to  a  glorious  conclusion  fot 
bis  country,  the  war  for  ^e  succession  in  Spain ;  and  be 
added  Lorraine  to  the  French  territory.     In  the  war  which 
commenced  in  1740  he  was  not  so  fortunate ;  and  in  1 743 
he  died,  full  of  grief  for  a  succession  of  misfortunes,  of 
which  the  nation  reproached  bim  as  the  author.    A  too 
rigid  attention  to  ceconomy  had  led  him  to  neglect  the  ma- 
rine of  bis  country  ;  and  the  successes  of  England  l^  sea 
completed  the  evil  which  had  been  thus  begun.    He  was 
of  a  mild  and  tranquil  character,  a  lover  of  peace,  and 
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mnt  a  mab  tp  make  himielf  feared.  He  govdmed,  sa^ 
Millot^  if  not  like  a  sublime  geniui  who  execotes  great 
things^  at  least  like  a  prudent  man,  who  accommodates  his 
plans  to  circnmBtaneefly  prefevs  essential  to  specious  ad« 
▼antages,  and  regards  tranquillity  and  order  as  the  foun- 
dation dF  public  happiness.  He  had  neither  the  pride  of 
Richelieu,  nor  the  avarice  of  Mazarin.  No  minister  could 
be  less  costly  to  the  state;  his  income  did  not  amount  to 
five  thousand  pounds  sterling  a  year,  one  half  of  which 
was  employed  in  secret  acts  of  benerc^ence.  In  the  state 
^disoKler  to  which  the  profusion  of  Louis  XIV.  had  re* 
•duced  the  finanoes  of  France,  it  wa*  happy  for  that  oountry 
to  have  such  a  minister  as  Fleury,  whose  pacific  turn  coun- 
terbalanced the  impetuosity  of  Viitars,  which  would  con- 
'tinually  have  plunged  the^ountry  in  new  wars* '    • 

FLEUHY  (Claude),  a  celebnted  French  ecclesiastical 
liistorian,  was  the  son  of  an  advocate,  and  born  at  Parts 
Dec  6,  1640.  He  discovered  early  a  strong  inclination 
*for  letters,  but  applied  himself  pcurticuhurly  to  the  law,  in 
^onsequeoce  of  which  he  was  ma(de  advocate  for  the  par- 
liament of  Paris  in  1658,  and  attended  the  bar  nine  years. 
He  then  toek  orders,  for  which  he  was  more  eagerly  dis- 
posed, and  more  highly  qualified  by  virtues  as  well  as 
learning ;  and  in  1672  was  made  preceptor  to  the  princes 
of  Conti.  In  1680  he  had  the  care  of  the  education  of  the 
-count  de  Vermandois,  admiral  of  France.  After  the  death 
of  this  prince*  which  happened  in  about  four  years,  the 
king  preferred  him  fo  the  abbey  of  Loc-Dieu,  belonging 
to  the  Cistercians,  and  in  the  diocese  of  Rhodes.  In  1689 
the  king  made  him  sub-preoepCOr  to  the  dukes  of  Bui^n- 
dy,  Anjou,  and  Herri,  in  which  important  employment  he 
acted  under  the  celebrated  Fenelon.  In  1696  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  French  academy.  In  1706,  when 
the  education  of  the  three  prinpes  was  finished,  the  king 
gave  him  the  rich  priory  of  Argenteuil,  belonging  to  the 
Benedictines,  in  the  diocese  of  Paris,  upon  which  promo- 
tion he  resigned  the  abbey  of  Loc^Dieu.  If  he  had  pos- 
sessed ambition  to  solicit  the  greatest  situations,  he  would 
have  obtained  them,  but  his  disinterestedness  was -equal  to 
his  other  virtues.  He  was  a  hermit  in  the  midst  of  the 
court.     In  1716  he  was  chosen  confessor  to  Louis  XV.  iii 

1  Moreri.*— Diet  Hiit-*Coxf't  Life  of  Walpolt.— Funeral  Orntloii  by  l^ejft- 
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whicfat  tituation  it  was  s»d  of  bim  that  his  ooly  frub 
that  of  being  sereoty-Bve  years  old;  aod  on  July  14, 172S, 
he  died,  in  bis  eighty-tbird  year. 

Fleury,  though  a  zealous  divine  of  the  Romish  church,^ 
was  by  no  means  a  bigot.  He  has  the  reputation  of  a  phi- 
losopher as  well  as  a  divine,  and  a  philosopher  in  practice 
as  well  as  speculation.  He  is  said  to  have  taken  an  ex- 
treme delight  in  reading  Plato ;  and,  after  the  example  of 
diis  great  ancient,  would  often  have  private  conferences 
with  societies  of  the  learned,  which  chiefly  turned  on  the 
illustration  of  the  scriptures.  He  was  a  great  lover  of  so- 
litude, yet  was  not  reserved,  but  would  speak  his  mind 
freely  upon  the  most  important  and  even  delicate  subjecta. 
Constantly  attentive  to,  and  punctual  in  the  discharge  of 
bis  duty,  he  took  no  steps  to  be  rich  or  great,  cherished 
no  principles  of  ambition,  but  preferred  the  glory  of  doing 
useful  services  to  his  countryi  to  any  honours  which  his 
uncommon  talents  and  merit  might  justly  have  claimed* 

His  works  were  namerous,  and  all  excellent  in  their 
kinds.  He  wrote,  I.  ^<  Mceurs  des  Israelites,"  ^*  Manners 
of  the  Israelites,"  a  masterly  picture  of  the  lives  of  holy 
men  under  the  first  covenant,  which  has  been  published  in 
English.  This  was  followed  by,  2.  '^  Mceurs  des  Chr6'* 
tiens,^'  ^*  Manners  of  Christians,'*  since  united  with  the 
other  in  a  single  volume ;  and  as  exoellent  an  introduction 
to  ecclesiastical,  as  the  other  is  to  sacred  history.  3.  *'  £c- 
desiastioal  History,**  in  IS  vols.  4to,  or  20  vols.  12mo, 
containing  an  account  of  the  Christian  church  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  council  of  Constance  in  1414,  a  very 
elaborate  and  valuable  work,  but. written  in  a  negligent 
style,  mixed  with  Greek  and  Latin  idioms*  The  most 
valuable  part  (for  the  facts  may  be  met  with  elsewhere)  ii 
the  preliminary  dissertations,  which  contain  the  result  of 
profound  meditation^  on  the  most  important  subjects  con- 
nected with  church  history.  These  have  been  printed  se* 
parately  in  one  volume,  12ma  4.  *^  Institution  of  Eccle- 
siastical Law,**  2  vols.  ]2mQ|  a  work,  to  which  it  has 
been  chiefly  objected  that  it  is  too  concise.  5.  ^*  Histo* 
rical  Catechism,**  one  voU  12mo,  an  excellent  introductioD 
for  children }  with  a  preliminary  discourse  fit  to  rank  with 
those  in  the  Ecclesiastical  history.  6.  **  A  Treatise  on  the 
choice  and  method  of  Studies.**  7.  '^  Duties  of  Masters 
and  Servanu***  8.  <<  The  Life  of  La  Mere  d*Afbouse,*' 
who  reformed  the  convent  of  Val-de-Grace,  12mo.    9. 
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.«^  Portrait  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,'*  1714,  12mo.  10. 
^  Treatise  on  Public  Law/'  a  posthumous  work,  in  2  vols. 
12ino,  important  and  excellent  in  its  matter,  but  not  com* 
pleted  by  the  last  touches  of  the  author.  An  edition  of 
his  works,  except  the  ecclesiastical  history,  was  published 
at  Nismes,  in  1781,  in  5  toIs.  8vo.  There  was  another 
learned  Fleury,  who  published  the  Delphin  edition  of 
Apuleius,  in  two  volumes,  quarto,  under  the  name  of  *^  Ju* 
lianus  Floridus,''  his  real  name  being  Julian  Fleury.  He 
began  Ausonius  also,  but  it  was  not  completed.  He  died 
Sept.  IS,  1725." 

FLEXMAN  (Roger,  D.  D.),  a  dissenting  clergyman  of 
considerable  learning  and  industry,  was  born  Feb.  29, 
1707*8,  at  Great  Torrington,  in  Devonshire,  where  his 
father  was  a  manufacturer.  He  discovered  a  very  early 
inclination  for  the  ministry,  and  such  was  his  proficiency 
in  classical  learning,  that,  at  the  age  of  .fifteen  he  waa 
admitted  into  the  academy  at  Tiverton,  under  the  rev.* 
John  Moore,  who,  on  finishing  his  studies,  solicited  bis 
assistance  in  the  conduct  of  that  institution.  This,  how- 
ever, he  declined,  and  in  pursuance  of  his  original  inten- 
tions, was  ordained  in  1730  at  Modbury,  whence  he  soon 
removed  to  Crediton,  and  afterwards  to  Chard,  and  in 
1739  to  Bradford,  Wilts.  In  1747  he  arrived  in  the  metro- 
polis, and  became  the  pastor  of  a  congregation  at  Rother- 
hithe,  in  which  station  he  continued  until  bis  hearers,  by 
death,  or  otherwise,  declined  so  much  in  numbers,  that 
he  thought  proper  to  resign  in  1783.  He  continued,  how- 
ever, for  time  time  to  preach  occasionally  at  a  moniing 
lecture  in  St  Helen's,  Bishopsgate-street,  and  elsewhere  ; 
but  in  his  latter  years  his  health  and  faculties  were  so  much 
impaired  as  to  render  the  performance  of  his  public  duties 
no  longer  possible.  He  died  June  14,  1795,  at  the  very 
advanced  age  of  eightyToight 

Of  his  mental  talents  and  literary  acquirements,  those 
who  knew  him  before  the  infirmities  of  age  came  on,  en- 
tertained a  high  opinion.  Few  persons  possessed  a  more 
extensive  and  accurate  acquaintance  with  English  history. 
His  roemoify  was  so  retentive  as  to  supersede  recourse  to 
written  authorities ;  and  it  served  him  for  the  recital  of 
dates  and  minute  circumstances,  which  the  most  laborious 
Fesearches  ^an  scarcely    ascertain.    This  rendered  hiqi 
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cat^ible  of  cominunicaung  important  ioformadon  on  Tariotls^ 
ottcarions,  and  be  was  often  consulted  by  men  of  the  first^ 
rank  and  cbaiticter.  In  discagsions  of  a  political  as  well  as 
literary  kind,  bis  knowledge  was  of  considerable  service ; 
and  it  gavte  him  access  to  many  members  of  both  bouses  of 
patliament,  who  availed  themselves  of  hints  and  references: 
witb  which  he  supplied  them.  In  17T0  he  was  appotnted 
one  of  the  compilers  of  the  <*  General  Index  to  the  Journals 
of  the  house  of  commons.**  The  interesting  period  of  par- 
liamentary proceedings  from  1660  to  16979  eomprebendiog 
▼ol.  VIIL — XI.  was  assigned  to  him.  His  plan  was  sub* 
mitted  to  a  committee  of  the  house,  soon  after  his  appoint- 
ment: and  the  execution  of  this  elaborate  work,  begoa 
in  1776,  and  completed  in  1780,  was  much  approved  and 
liberally  rewarded.  He  was  frequently  employed  on 
making  Indexes  to  inferior  works ;  and  among  others  that 
to  the  Rambler.  Dr.  Johnson,  wbo  sometimes  founded. 
bis  dislikes  on  very  slender  circumstances,  on  hearing  Dr^ 
Flexman*8  name  mentioned,  exclaimed,  '^  Let  me  bear  no 
more  of  him,  sir.  That  is  the  fellow  who  made  the  Index 
to  my  Ramblers,  and  set  down  the  name  of  Milton  tbus ; 
-^Milton,  Mr.  John.'*  Dr.  Flexman  was  rather  more  ere-' 
ditably  employed  in  superintendmg  by  far  the  best  edition 
of  Burnet's  "  Own  Times,"  published  in  1753,  4  vols, 
&V0.  His  original  works  con^t  of  a  few  occasional  ser-. 
mons  and  tracts.  Among  the  latter  are:  1.  ^  The  plan* 
of  divine  worship  in  the  churches  of  Dissenters  justified," 
1754^  y.  *<  Critic&l,  historical,  and  political  miscellanies ; 
remarks  on  various  authors.  Potter,  Skscker,  Sherlock,  &c.'* 
1752^-^1 762.  H^  \«nrote  also  the  lives  x>f  the  rer.  S.  Bourn,. 
and  of  Dr.  Chandler,  prefixcKl  to  their  respective  works^ 
In  religious  opinions  he  Was  a  strenuous  advocate  fer  the 
pre-existent  dignity  of  Christy  and  the  personality  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  He  maintained  also  the  essential  distinction^ 
between  the  soul  and  body,  and  the  liberty  of  the  hmnan 
will,  in  opposition  to  Materialists  and  Neciesaarians.  Bat 
whatever  ardour  he  might  show  in  maintaining  his  opinions,' 
it  was  united  with  the  most  comprehensive  charity  and 
good  will ;  nor  was  his  integrity  less  laudable. '  > 

FLINK  ^(GovEKT,  or  Godfrey),'  a  German  artist,  wa9 
born  in  1616,  at  Cleves,  and  by  tbe  appointment  of  his 
fittiier  was  to  have  been  bred  up  as  a  merchant;  but  neitbes 
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ib%  infttteiice  of  Iim  friends^  nor  die  prospect  of  making  an 
immense  ibrtuae,  could  prevail  with  him  to  abaadon  the 
art  of  painting,  to  which  from  his  earliest  youth  he  felt 
an  invmcible  ificlinaAion.     He  was  first  placed  with  Lam- 
bert Jacobs ;    uniier  whom  he  made  extraordinary  pro«- 
ficieiiQy,  by  eapaaity,  diligence,  and  eowlation,  to  excei 
Backer,  who  was  then  a  disciple  of  Jacobs.     When  be 
quitted  bis  master,  he  went  to  Amsterdam,  and  entered 
himself  in  the  school  of  Rembrandt,  and  became  so  cap-^ 
tivated  with  the  excellences  of  that  great  artist,  that  be 
studied  his  style  of  composition,  manner  of  colouring,  and 
penciling,  incessantly ;   and  at  last   shewed  himself  not 
only  a  good  imitator  of  him,  but  in  some  respects  his  equal, 
and  in  freedom  of  hand  rather  his  superior.     Such  talents 
being  soon  noticed,  be  was  almost  continually  employed  in 
painting  the  portraits  of  princes  and  illustrious  personages, 
aitbough^bis  genius  was  abundantly  more  inelined  to  paint 
historical  subjects ;  aod  several  of  his  performances  in  that 
style  were  admired  for  the  goodness  of  the  design,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  colouring.     He  remarkably  excelled  in  imi* 
tatiog  the  manner  of  BLembrandt,  and  many  of  his  paintings 
are  sold  at  this  day  for  the  work  of  his  master.     E^t  as  the 
Italian  taste  begpan  to  be  more  esteeuMd  after  the  death  of 
Bembrandt,  f link  took  great  pains  to  alter  his  first  man« 
ner.     For  this  purpose  he  made  a  large  collection  of  the 
finest  casts  that  could  be  procured  from  Rome  *,  of  the 
best  drawings  and  designs  of  the  artists  of  Italy  ;  as  also  of 
several  of  their  paintings ;  and  those  be  made  his  principal 
studies.     When  he  imagined  hinrself  to  be  competently 
i«nproved,  he  finished  a  noble  design  for  the  great  hall  of 
the  senate-house  at  Amsterdam,    representing   Solomon 
praying  for  wisdom ;  in  which  his  disposition  and  manner 
of  grouping  the  figures  appear  excellent,  and  the  tone  of 
the  cok>uring  is  strong  and  lively.     He  likewise  painted  a 
grand  historical  composition  for  the  artillery  company  at 
Amsterdam,   consisting  of  portraits  of   the  most  distin- 
guished persons  of  tliat  body.     The  figures  were  well  dis- 
posed, and  every  part  of  the  picture  was  painted  by  Flink, 
except  the  faces,  which  are  by  Vander  Heist.     He  died  ioi 
1660,  much  regretted,   and  his  collection  of  prints  and 
drawings  were  sold  for  twelve  thousand  florins.^ 

'  FiBuDftoa.— -Moreri. 
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FLODOARD^  or  Fi^odoakd,  a  Frendi  ImtoriM, 
1x>rD  in  the  year  894,  at  Epemai,  and  afterwards  iiad  pre- 
ferment in  tbe  church  of  Rbeims,  where  be  wrote  a  chro- 
nicle, which  extends  from  the  year  919  to  966,  and  a 
history  of  tbe  church  of  Rheims,  regularly  continued  from 
its  foundation  to  tbe  year  949,  The  best  edition  is  that 
of  1617.  Flodoard  was  also  a  poet  He  composed  in 
verse  the  history  of  the  popes,  as  far  as  Leo  VII.  and  the 
triumphs  of  J^us  Christ  and, the  saints,  in  nineteen  books. 
He  was  once  near  being  promote  to  be  bishop  of  Noyon, 
but  was  disappointed.  He  died  in  the  year  966,  at  the  age 
of  seventy -three.* 
.    FLOOD.     SeeFLUDD. 

FLOREZ  (Hknry),  »  Spanish  Augustine,  and  one  of  tbe 
oiost  learned  Spaniards  of  the  eighteenth  century,  wbo  died 
at  Madrid  about  1773,  was  tbe  author  of  a  most  elaborate 
collection  of  ecclesiastical  histor}^  in  34  vols.  4to,  printed 
from  1747  to  1784,  entitled  <^  UEspana  sagrada,  tbeatro 
geograpbico-historico  de  la  Iglesia  de  Espana,**  wfaicb,  say 
the  editors  of  tbe  '<  Diet.  Historique,*'  answers  to  the 
French  collection  entitled  *^  Gallia  Christiana.**  About 
1743  he  also  published  a  <<  Clave  historial,**  which  an- 
swers to  their  ^*  Art  de  verifier  les  dat^;**  and  as  the  latter 
did  not  appear  until  1750,  they  do  not  refuse  Florez  tbe 
merit  of  the  original  plan.  Another  very  valuable  publi- 
cation by  Florez  affords  the  most  complete  knowledge  we 
have  of  tbe  ancient  coins  of  Spain.  It  is  entitled  ^  Me- 
dallas  de  las  Colonias  municipios,  y  pueblos  antigoos  de 
Espana,**  Madrid,  1757  and  1758,  2  rols.  4to,  to  which 
the  author  added  a  third,  which  was  published  after  his 
death.  Tbe  merit  of  this  work  procured  his  being  elected 
an  associate  correspondent  of  the  French  academy.  He 
is  said  also  to  have  been  the  editor  of  some  Spanish  authon; 
but  their  names,  except  that  of  Ambrosio  Moralez,  are  not 
given  in  our  authority.* 

FLORIAN  (Joiur  Peter  ClaiIis  de),  a  very  popular 
French  writer,  was  born  in  1755,  at  the  chateau  de  Fk)- 
rian,  in  the  province  of  Languedoc.  His  father,  Charles 
Claris,  was  a  gentleman  qf  small  fortune,  who,  being  by 
no  means  of  an  enterprising  disposition,  died  poor.  His 
mother  was  Gillette  de  Salgi^e,  a  Castilian  Spaniard ;  and 
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and  it  maybe  premmed  that  in  this  circuinstance  originated 
tluit  high  esteem  and  peculiar  affection  which  Florian  has 
since  expressed  for  Uiat  sensible^    generous,   and  high-* 
spirited  nation.    This^ectionate  mother  dying  in  child- 
bed, the  care  of  yoong  Florian  deyoked  wholly  on  his 
Aither,  who  obtained  for  him  the  best  masters,  and  spared 
no  ezpence  nor  trouble  in  the  superintendance  of  his  edo-* 
cation,  and  the  cultivation  of  his  mind.     In  his  earliest 
days  young  Florian  displayed  that  love  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures which  ever  after  so  strongly  marked  his  character ; 
and  he  evinced  even  in  infancy  that  suavity  of  manners  and 
benevolence  of  disposition  which  afterwards  rendered  him 
so  universally  esteemed.     Ev«n  his  childhood  was  marked 
by  acts  of  benevolence,  and  many  instances  of  his  sensi- 
bility and  benevolence  have  been  mentioned  by  his  bio« 
graphers.     His  occupations  and  amusements  too  were  al- 
v^ys  of  a  nature  much  superior  to  those  of.  c^er  children 
of  the  same  age.     He  employed  much  of  his  time  in  the 
cultivation  of  flowers^  and  in  learning  the  art  of  gardening ; 
and  agriculture  also  engaged  hi|  attention,  and  gave  him 
a  taste  for  rural  pleasures,  to  which  his  countrymen  owe 
his  pastorals. 

His  father  sent  him  to  his  near  kinsman  Voltaire  for  his 
education,  who  afterwards  placed  him  in  the  rank  of  page 
to  the  duke  de  Penthievre.    The  duke  soon  disting^uisbed 
his  talents,  bestowed  mi^ny  &vours  on  him,  and  although 
be  at  one  time  gave  him  a  commission  in  the  army,  on  ob- 
serving the  success  of  his  first  publication,  the  duke  de- 
termined that  he  should  confine  himself  to  literature,  and 
iumished  him  with  a  library.     His  first  production  was  his 
^Galathee,^'  which  appeared  in  I7S2,  and  was  followed 
by  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  "  Theatre,**  containing 
«*  Les  deux  Billeu,*'  '^  Le  bon  Menage,"  "  Le  bon  Pere,** 
^  La  bonne  Mere,**  and  *^  Le  bon  Fils.**     Not  vithsunding 
the  success  of  tbese,  the  duke  so  reproved  him  for  writing 
on  profane  subjects,  that  he  chose  his  next  subject  **  Ruth** 
from  the  sacred  history,  which  completely  reconciled  him 
to  his  patron,  and  was  followed  by  a  succession  of  dramas 
and  novels  which  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  popularity 
as  a  sentimental  writer. 

.  Though  Florian  was  reared  in  the  very  bosom  of  nobility, 
he  never  sacrificed  to  adulation  the  dignity  of  a  man. 
Esteemed  and  patronised  by  a  benevolent .  and  sensible 
prince,  he  became  the  active.agent  of  his  bounty ;  and  the 
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orplMa  and  the  poor,  especUlij  the  unfertoMite  nao  oi 

\eUer%y  ever  foond  'm  Floruui  a  aeakiusadyacate  and  an  ac^ 
live  protector* 

It  it  meatiooed  by  one  of  bis  bioprapbers,  as  an  iostanoe 
•f  bis  weakaessy  that  be  bad  a  great  desire  to  abtaio  a 
seat  in  tbe  French  acadeiay,  and  we  ane  told  tbat  the  force 
of  this  ambition  imperceptibly  andermined  bis  constitutioDy 
aad  changed  tbe  nataral  suavity  of  bts  temper  to  a  restless 
fretfalness.      It  was  not  a  sufficieat  gratification  of  this 
passiotiy  that  h%  was  already  a  member  of  tbe  academies 
ot  Madrid,  Lyons,  and  Florence ;  notbiag  short  of  a  seat 
ifi  the  academy  of  Paris  seemed  to  bim  capable  of  satis- 
fying tbat  ambition,  which  was  gratified  on  the  death  of 
outitaal  de  Luioes«     He  never  .was  present  at  the  admb- 
uon*  of  a  new  member  into  tbe  academy,  witbont  expe- 
riencing a  moat  singular  agitation,  aad  a  violent  oppression 
of  tbe  heart,  which  be  was  uiiaUe  to  conceal  from  obser- 
vation.     It  is  added,  however,  tbat  Ootwitbsunding  tbe 
violence  of  this  pa^ision,  Florian  never  so  far  yielded  to  its 
influence  as  to  sacr^ce  to  it  those  principles  of  honour  and 
liberality  which  were  the  constant  motives  of  bis  actioaa^ 

When  the    revolution    took   place,    Florian  retired   to 
Seaux,  b<^tng  tbat  in  that  retreat,  as  be  confined  himself 
entirely  to  bis  studies,  be  woold  be  overlooked  in  tbe  ge- 
neral proscription  of  men  of  talents ;  -bot  he  was  known  to 
have  been  the  intimate  of  a  nobleman,  and  upon  tbe  simple 
maodat  of  tbe  iniamous  Robespierre,  be  was  arrested.     Uia 
jodges  lepvoacbed  him  with  having  prefixed  to  his  ^  Noma** 
some  verses  in  praise  of  the  queen  ;  and  upon  this  accosa- 
tton,<he  was  dragged  to  prison.   Here  he  began  tbe  first  book 
of  bis  *^  Guillanme  Tell,'*  a  poem,'  the  ad«iire»  of  which 
must  regret  tbat  it  was  not  completed.     In   this  prison 
also  Florian  finished  his  poem  entitled  ^'  Ebrabim,'*  in  four 
cantos ;  a  work  replete  with  beauties,,  in  which  are  depicted 
with  the  pencil  of  Fenelon,  fraternal  affisction,  patriarchal 
virtue,  noble  jealousy,  and  the  passion  of  l6ve  in  all  iu 
strength  and  delicacy.     This  Hebrew  poem  was  among  all 
bis  productions  the  favourite  work  of  Florian ;  and  that 
which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  afforded  him  the  most  plea* 
sure  in  composing  it,  was  also  written  with  tbe  greatest 
facility.     At  length,   however,   the  overthrow  of  Robe- 
spierre reno\'ated  tbe  hopes,  and  re-animated  the  comage 
of  his  victims.     Among  tbe  rest,  Florian,  who  bad  long 
Qoftsidered  himself  devoted  to  death,  was  released,-  aadi 
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agaitr  retiffedi  to  fhe  coyntry';  bat  ^etbei*  from  the  agitaw 
tion  of  bis  mind  in  prison,  or  from  the  confinement  and 
UKwheleMme  food,  he  toon  fell  into  a  decline,  wkich  proved- 
fatal  Sept«  13,  1794.  Florian's  works  consist  of  siiort' 
dramas,  novels,  imd  pastorals^  written  with  great  attm- 
ti#n-to  nature  and  simplicity,  bntupon  the  whole,  we 
thmJt  better  adapted  to  afford  pleasure  to  bts  countrymen, 
thaii  to^bose  who  look  for  more  vigour  of  genius,  and  less^ 
of  the  sickly  sentimental  style.  Bo  many  of  them,  faow« 
emfer,  have  been  introduced  to  the  knowledge  of  the  English 
reader  by  translation's,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge 
much  on  thefr.beauties  or  defects.  His  pastoral  romances, 
'^-Estelle,"  /*  Galathea,*'  &c.  are  unquestionably  the  most- 
favourable  Specimens  of  his  genius ;  but  we  doubt  the  per- 
petuity .of  their  popularity  without  those  peculiar  charms 
which  can  be  conveyed  only  in  their  original  langimge* 
His  **  Fables"  have  been  much  admired  in  France,  and  es- 
teemed the  best  since  the  days  of  Fontaine.  In  all  his' 
works  he  preserves  that*  attention  to  benevolenoe  and  moral 
feelings  which  distinguished  bim  in  bis  life/ 
,  FLORiO  (John),  the  Resolute,  as  he  used  to  style  him-' 
self,  was' bom  in  London  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll.  and 
descended  from  the  Florii  of  Sienna*,  in  Tuscany.  A  little 
before  that  time  his  icrther  and  mother,  who  were  Wai-* 
denses,  had  fled  from  the  Valtoline  into  England,  from^ 
the  persecutions  of*  pq>ery ;  but  when  Edward  the  Sixth' 
died^  and  the  protestant  religion  became  oppressed  under 
Mary,  they  \eit  England,  and  went  to  some  other  country,' 
where  John  Florio  received  bis  juvenile  literature.  Upon 
t|ie  re-establishment  of  protestantism  by  Elizabeth,  they 
returned;  and  Florio  for  a  time  lived  in  Oxford.  About  1576, 
Barnes  bishop  of  Durham,  sending  his  son  to  Magdalen* 
college,  Florio  was  appointed  to  attend  him  as  precep- 
tor in  French  and  Italian^  at  which  time  he  was  admit- 
ted a  member  of  that  college,  and  became  a  teacher  of 
tiuMe  languages  in  the  imiversity.  Afker  Jarmes  came  to 
the  crown,  be  was  appointed  tutor  to  prince  Henry  in 
those  languages ;  and  at  length  made  one  of  the  privy- 
chamber,  and  clerk  xft  the  closet  to  queen  Arnie,  to  whom 
be  was  also  tutor.  He  was  a  very  useful  man  in  bis  pro^ 
fcasion,  zealous  for  the  protestant  religion,  and  much  de-^ 

1  Life  by  iCotoj,  and  bj  JaaffrtI,  prefixed  to  Uewcttoa't  traasUUon^of  Flo* 
rUui'i  ••  William  TeH." 
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wted  to  the  Englidi  nation.  Retiring  to  Fulbun  in  Mid^ 
diesexy  to  avoid  the  pUgoe  which  was  tiien^in  Loodon^ 
be  was  seized  and  earned  off  by  it  in  1625,  aged  about 
eighty. 

He  was  the  author  of  sereral  works :  1.  ^*  First  Frails 
which  yield  familiar  speech,   merry  proverbs,  witty  seo^ 
tences,  and  golden  sayings/'   1578,  4toy  and   1591,  Svo. 
2.  **  Perfect  Introduction   to  the    Italian    and    English 
Tongues."     Printed  with  the  former,  and  both  dedicated 
to  Robert  earl  of  Leicester.     3.  *'  Second  Fmits  to  be 
gathered  of  twelve  trees,  of  divers  but  deiightsome  tastes 
to  the  tongues  of  Italian  and  English  men,**  1591,  8vo. 
4.  '*  Garden  of  Recreation,  yielding  six  thousand  Italian 
Proverbs;"    printed  with   the  former.     5.   **  Dietionaiy, 
Italian  and  English,"  1597,  folio.     It  was  afterwards  ang-_ 
mented  by  him,  and  published  in  1611,  in  folio,  byway 
of  compliment  to  his  royal  mistress,    under  this  title, 
"  Queen  Anna's  New  World  of  Words."    This  was  a  wwk 
of  great  merit,  being  at  that  time  by  far  the  most  perfect 
of  the  kind.    I'he  author,  however,  laboured  to  make  it 
still  more  perfect,  by  collecting  many  thousand  words  and 
phrases,  to  be  added  to  the  next  edition ;  but,  not  living 
to  complete  this,  the  care  of  it  fell  to  one  Gio.  Torriano, 
an  Italian,  and  professor  of  the  Italian  tongue  in  London; 
who,  after  revising,  correcting,  and  supplying  many  more 
materials  out  of  the  EMctionary  of  the  Academy  della  Cms- 
ca,  printed  tbem  in  1659,  folio,  all  in  their  proper  places. 
6.  '^  The  Essays  of  Montaigne,"  translated  into  English, 
and  dedicated  to  queen  Anna,  1603,  1613,   1632,  folio. 
Prefixed  to  this  work  we  find  rather  a  long  copy  of  verses, 
addressed  to  him  by  Samuel  Daniel,  the  poet  and  historio- 
grapher,   whose  sister  Florio  had  married.     Wood  says, 
that  be  wrote  other  things,  but  be  had  not  seen  them.' 

FLORIS  (Francis),  a  painter  of  history,  was  bom  at 
Antwerp  in  1 520,  but  practised  the  art  of  sculpture  till  he 
was  twenty  years  of  age,  when  he  changed  his  profession, 
and  studied  painting  under  Lambert  Lombard.  He  after- 
wards went  to  Rome,  and  copied  the  works  of  the  ancients; 
but  was  particularly  struck  with  the  works  of  Michel 
Angelo  Buonaroti,  which  he  imiuted  with  great  seal,  par- 
ticularly his  Last  Judgment;  but,  probably  from  want  of 
a  comprehensive  genius,  attended  more  to  the  parts  thai^ 

1  AtL  Ob.  tol  T. 
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die  mhblei  Such  was  his  success,  however/  in  his  general 
improved  style  of  painting  on  bis  return  to  his  native  city, 
thi^  it  acquired  for.  him  the  honourable  appelktion  of  the 
*^  Raphael  of  Flanders,''  though  bis  style  of  design  b  cer* 
tainly  more  in  imitation  of  M.  Angelo  than  of  Raphael. 
He  painted  for  the  contrafestivity  ball  of  St  Michael,  at 
Antwerp,  a  large  picture,  now  at  the  Louvre,  at  Paris. 
The  subject  is,  ''  The  Fall  of  Lucifer  and  his  Angels/'  It 
is  highly  celebrated  for  the  goodness  of  the  composition 
and  handling,  for  the  variety  of  attitudes  in  the  fallen  an- 
gels, and  for  the  strong  expression  of  the  muscles  in  the 
naked  figures.  .In  fact  it  is  a  very  curious  picture,  painted 
with  great  capacity,  and  exhibits  a  powerful,  though 
eccentric,  imagination.  The  fiends  in  M.  Angelo's  Last 
Judgment  are  not  more  horrible,  or  nearly  so  grotesque: 
The  power  of  colour  also  is  admirable,  and  in  some  parts 
has  been  rarely  surpassed.  He  had  a  strong  and  bold  itian* 
ner,  and,  like  his  great  model  Buonaroti,  marked  the  mus- 
cular parts  too  full  for  a  just  imitation  of  nature.  He  in« 
vented.and  composed  with  ease,  but  in  a  dry  and  gothic 
manner ;  and  tlx>ugh. sometimes  bis  figures  have  an  agree** 
able  air,  yet  in  general  they  possess  a  reprehensible  de- 
gree of  the  stiffness  knd  forinality  peculiar  to  the  age  and 
country  he  lived  in.  There  are  some  etchings  by  him, 
which,  though  slight,  are  bold  and  spirited.  He  died  in 
1370,  aged  50. ' 

FLORUS  (Lucius  ANNiBUs),  an  ancient  Latin  historian 
of  the  same  fafnily  with  Seneca. and  Lucan,  flourished  in 
the  reigns  of  Trajan  and  Adrian,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century,  and  wrote  an  abridgement  of  the  Roman 
history  in  four  books.  It  is  believed,  that  the  poet  Florus^ 
whose  verses  Spartian  quotes  in  the  life  of  the  emperor 
AdriaU)  with  whom  the  poet  carried  on  a  rhyming  contest^ 
is  the  same  with  the  historian.     Florus  says, 

**  Ego  nolo  CffisflP  esse^ 
^bulare  per  firitannos, 
Scythicas  pati  pruinas;** 

To  whom  the  emperor  pleasantly  replied, 

'*  Ego  nolo  Florus  esse, 
Ambulare  per  tabemas, 
Latitare  per  poplnas, 
Culices  pati  rotundos." 

)  0'AivtivrUU.--PiUdBstoii.— Slnrtt. 
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What  OMk«t  it  more  reaaooabk  la  mpfow  Aeoi  4lib  smmt 
ky  that  tke  phrase  of  the  historian  savouct  atroagly  of  tiae 
poet^  is  full  of  flowers  and  exuberance,  and  not  akogethsr 
irae  from  the  fabulous*    Thus  in  the  seventeeoth  chapter 
of  the  second  book,  where  he  relates  the  expeditkui -of 
.Decimus  Brutus  along  the  Celtic  and  Gallic  coasts,  he  af- 
ftnos,  that  Brutus  never  stopped  his  victorious  course,  till 
he  beheld  the  sun  fall  into  the  ocean,  and  with  horror 
heard  its  fire  extinguish  in  the  waters.     He  ia  also  iiocof»- 
^Ottsly  incorieot  in  his  chronology. 

Florus,  however,  has  given  a  vory  eoaoise  and  el^ant 
liistoiy  of  Rome,  from  ite  foundation  to  its  settieaseot  iin* 
ider  Augustus ;  has  described  it  in  a  very  agreeable  and 
.picturesque  manner  -,  and  has  scattered  throughout  his  nar- 
.rative  reflections,  which  shew  a  force  of  parts  and  jadg- 
^vient,,  and  raise  him  above  the  comoKKi  level  of  writen. 
•Some  have  doid>ted,  whether  Florus  in  this  history  did  not 
•mean  to  give  an  epitome  of  Livy :  but  there  seems  do  jast 
•ground  for  such  an  opinion,  the  method  followed  by  the 
historian  being  very  diflerent  from  that. of  an  epitomizer. 
Others  have  accused  Florus  of  contriving  the  loss  of  Livy's 
history,  for  the  sake  of  enhancing  the  value  of  his  own 
SLbffidgment  i  as  if  it  could  have  bma  in  the  power  of  any 
jingle  man,  or  indeed  any  body  of  men  whatever,  to  pro- 
iduce  an  effect  of  so  extensive  a  nature. 

Others  again  have  made  Seneca  the  author  of  this  history 
of  Florus,  upon  the  authority  of  Laountius.  This  fieuher 
iuLM  ascribed  to  Seneca,  as  the  inventor,  a  division  of  the 
•Roman  empire  itito  the  four  different  seasons  of  In&ncy, 
Youth,  Manhood,  and  Old  Age :  and,  because  a  division 
of  the  same  nature  is  seen  in  Florus*s  preface,  they  con^ 
vhided  Semeca  to  have  been  the  author,  and  Fk^rus  nothing 
^ore  than  a  fictitious  name.  But  Seneca  and  Floms  have 
differed  in  this  matter  sufiiciently  to  prevent  their  beiag 
confounded.  Seneca  makes  the  Youth  of  Rome,  as  be 
terms  it,  reach  to  ^e  end  of  the  last  Punic  war ;  while 
Florus  continues  it  only  to  the  first  Seneca  begins  its 
Old  Age  when  the  civil  wars  broke  out  between  C^sssr 
and  Pompey ;  whereas  Florus  only  reckons  it  from  the 
establishment  of  Augustus  in  absolute  monarchy.  It  is 
probable,  indeed,  that  Florus  made  use  of  Seneca's  thought; 
but  has  adapted  it  to  his  own  judgment.  Another  circum* 
atance  has  given  room  to  this  conjecture,  which  is,  that 
Florus  and  Seneea  being  both  of  the  family  of  the  Annsei, 
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tbetr  nanUM  my  bmve  been  confbuikledy  md  Flohis  called 
Seneoa^as  it  is.  said  ^t  he  ic  in  some  few  copies  :  but  this 
is  not  lliougbt  of  any  decisive  weight.  On  the  other  band^ 
Vossius  saspects  Floras  to  have  been  the  author  of  Octavia, 
'a  tragedy,  printed  among  these  of  Seneca.  It  has  been 
observed,  that  the  very  high  praises  he  has  frequently 
given  to  Spaini  ^hich  is  supposed  to  have  been  his  coun« 
try,  have  led  to  a  suspicion  that  he  has  occasionally  trans^ 
gressed  the  bounds  of  trath  in  ks  favour,  particularly 
when  he  treats  of  the  warlike  exploits  of  Sertorius. 

There  have  been  several  editions  of  this  author.  Ma^ 
dame  Dacier,  then  M.  le  Fevn?^  published  him  in  .4to,  for 
the  use  of  tbe  dauphin,  at  Paris,  in  1674.  Graevius  gave 
another  edition  in  l^SO,  8vo,  which  was  afterwards  re- 
published at  Amsterdam,  in  1702,  with  great  improve* 
menu  and  ornaments,  in  Svols.Svo.  The  be$t  edition  is 
thatof  Duker,  2  vbk.  Svo,  printed  in  1720^  and  again  in 
1744,  or  perhaps  that  of  Fischer,  printed  at  Leipsic,  17^^ 
Svo. — ^To  most  of  the  editions  of  Florus  since  the  Elzevir  of 
1638,  has  been  added  Ampelius's  ^  Liber  Memorialis.'^ 
Of  this  author  we  have  no  information.  Respecting  the 
first  edition  of  Florus,  bibKdgrapbers  are  very  much  at 
variance.  There  are  five  editions,  all  without  dates,  i>at!  . 
the  majority  of  bibliographers  have  determined  in  favour 
of  the  edition  in  4to,  printed  at  Paris  by  Gering,  Grants^ 
and  Friburger,  between  the  years  1470  and  1472,  which, 
as  well  as  the  other  four  early  editions,  b^ing  in  lord 
Spencer's  library,  we  can  refer  the  reader  with  some  con- 
fidence, to  Mr.  Dibdin's  magnificent  •*  Bibliotheca  Spen- 
ceriana,*'  now  in  the  press,  where  they  are  minutely  and 
accurately  described.  * 

FLOYD  (John),  an  English  Jesuit,  who  merits  some 
notice  from  his  controversial  connecti6n8,  was  borp  hi 
Cambridgeshire,  and  going  abroad,  became  a  Jesuit  in 
1593,  and  returned  to  England  as  a  missionary.  After 
some  years  spent  in  this  employment,  he  was  apprehended 
and  banished ;  but  his  sufferings  and  his  talents  procured 
him  great  respect  in  France,  where  he  was  emploj^d  by 
his  superiors  to  teach  humanity  and  divinity  at  St.  Omer^s 
and  Louvaine.  He  was  alive  at  St.  Omer's  in  1641,  hot 
the  time  of  bis  death  is  not  on  record.     In  his  publvealMMiSi 

^  Cluttfepte,—-Moreri.—yotsias.— Fabric.  Bibl  Lat— SucH  Onooufticos. 
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written  in  controversy  with  •  Cbilliiigworthy  Antooios  d0 
Dominis,  Craahaw,  sir  Edward  Hobby,  and  other  learDed 
protesuntsi  he  assumed  tbe  6ctitious  names  of  Oamid  m 
Jesu,  Hermannus  Loemeiius,  and  Annosus  Fidelis  Veri* 
montaous.    Under  these  he  wrote,  1.  '*  Synopsis  Apostasiie 
M.  A.  de  Dominis,"  Antw.  1617,  8to.     2.  <<  Detectio  hy* 
pocrisis  M.  A  de  Dominia,**  ibi(L  1619,  8vo.     3.  '^  Cen^ 
sura  decern  Lib.  de  republica  ecclesiast.  M.  A.  de  Domi* 
nis,"  Cologne,  1621,  3vo.     4.  ^<  Apologia  sedis  Apoato^ 
licsB,'*  &a  Rotbomag.  1631^,  Sro.    6.  <<  The  church  con- 
querant  over    human    wit,*'    against  Chillingworth,     St. 
Omer's,  1 63 1 ,  4to.  6.  <<  The  Total  Sum,''  against  the  same, 
ibid  1639,  4to.    7.  '<•  Answer  to  William  Crashaw,"  ibid. 
1612,  4to.     8.  '<  A  treatise  of  Purgatory,  in  answer  to  sir 
Edward  Hobby,"    ibid.    1613'.      9.  <<  Answer  to   Francis 
White's  Reply  concerning  Nine  Articles  offered  by  king 
James  L  to  F.  John  Fisher  (See  Fisher),  ibid.    1626. 
10.  *^  Spongia,"  against  the  bishops  of  France,  and .  the 
censure  of  the  Sorboune.     11.  ^^  Answer  to  a  book  en- 
titled '  Instructions  for  the  Catholics  of  England',"    with 
several  other  small  treatises  relative  to  the  bishop  of  ChaU 
cedon'scase;  which  attack  of  his  on  that  bishop,  and  on 
tbe  clergy  of  France,  was  repelled  in  various  pamphlets 
by  bis  brethren,  who  took  ..part  with  the  bishop.     Floyd 
also  published  a  translation  of  St«  Augustine's  Meditations, 
and  of  some  other  religious  works.  ^ 

FLOYER  (8iK  John),  an  eminent  physician,  was  bom 
at  Hinters,  in  Staffordshire,  about  1649,  and  received  bis 
education  at  tbe  university  of  Oxford,  where  the  d^ree 
of  doctor  of  physic  was  conferred  upon  him,  on  the  8di  of 
July,  1680.  He  settled  himself  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession at  Litchfield,  in  his  native  county ;  where  his  inde- 
fetigable  attention  to  tbe  sick,  and  the  consequent  practical 
skill  which  he  attained,  not  only  procured  for  him  the 
confidei>ce  of  the  inhabitants,  but  gained  him  a  reputation 
so  extensive,  that  his  sovereign  honoured  him  with  knight- 
hood, as  a  reward  for  his  talents.  He  was  a  great  friend  to 
the  use  of  cold  bathing,  and  left  no  means  untried,  by 
which  he  might  disseminate  tbe  knowledge  of  its  utility  and 
safety,  and  bring  the  practice  into  general  vogue:  be 
particularly  recommended  it  in  chronic  rheumatisms^ 
and  in  nervous  disorders,  and  he  maintained  that  con* 
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umptions  bad  prevailed  extensively  ia  England  only  since 
be  practice  of  baptizing  cbildren  by  immersion  bad  been 
relinquisbed.  Tbis  recommended  Jtiis  work  in  a  very  par- 
Ucular  manner  to  the  attention  of  the  Baptists,  whose  histo- 
rian, Crosby,  has  made  some  extracts  from  it  in  corrobo- 
ration of  the  propriety  of  baptism  by  immersion.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  by  sir  John's  advice,  that  Dr.  Johnson» 
when  an  infant,  was  sent  up  to  London  to  be  touched  by 
queen  Anne  for  the  evil ;  a  proof  that  he  had  not  sur- 
mounted the  prejudices  of  his  age.  Sir  John  died  Feb.  J, 
1734.  The  following  are  the  titles  of  his  different  publi- 
cations :  1.  "The  Touchstone  of  Medicines,"  London, 
1687,  8vo.  2.  "The  Preternatural  state  of  the  Animal 
Humours  described  by  their  sensible  qualities,"  Londoji, 
1696,  Svo,  in  which  he  maintained  the  doctrine  of  fer- 
mentation. 3.  "  An  Enquiry  into  the  right  use  of  Baths," 
London,  1697,  Svo.  This  work  afterwards  appeared  under 
different  titles,  such  as  "  Ancient  Psychrolusy  revived," 
London,  1702  ;  and  the  subject  was  more  amply  treated  in 
another  edition ;  <^  History  of  hot  and  cold  Bathing,  an- 
cient and  modern,  with  an  Appendix  by  Dr.  Baynard," 
London,  1709,  and  again  in  1715,  and  1722.  It  was  also 
in  some  measure  renewed  in  bis  "  Es$ay  to  restore  the 
dipping  of  infants  in  their  baptism,"  1721.  4.  His  next 
Work  was  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Asthma,"  first  puUished  iu 
1698,  and  re-published  in  1717  and  1726.  He  was  him- 
self tlie  subject  of  asthma  from  the  age  of  puberty,  yet 
lived  to  be  an  old  man.  5.  *^  The  Physicians^  Pulse-  ' 
watch,'*  1707  and  1710,  in  2  vols.  8 vo.  Sir  John  Floyer 
was  one  of  the  first  to  count  the  pulsations  of  the  arteries ; 
for  although  the  pulse  bad  been  the  subject  of  observation 
from  ancient  times,  the  number  of  beats  in  a  given  time 
bad  not  been  attended  to.  6.  *' Medicina  Geronomica ; 
of  pi'eserving  old  men's  health ;  with  an  appendix  concern- 
ing the  use  of  oil  and  unction,  and  a  letter  on  the  regimen 
of  younger  years,"  Lond.  1724.  Several  of  these  treatises 
were  translated  into  the  continental  languages.  * 

FLUDD  (Robert),  or  de  Eluctibus,  an  English  phi- 
fosopber,  was  the  son  of  sir  Thomas  Fludd,  knight,  some- 
time treasurer  of  war  to  queen  Elizabeth  in  France  and  the 
Low  Countries ;  and  was  born  at  Milgate,  in  the  parish  of 
Bearsted,   ib  Kent,   iu   1574.     He  was  admitted  of  Sc 

•  >  R«ttHCyclo|i«dU.*-Bofii«)rtI^ftof  JohB8oa«--Atli.Ox.TcJ.II.*HC^^ 
Mitt.  oTB^pUtts. 
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Mm^svcpllege,  Oxford,  in  I59t ;  and  fa«nit|f  uken  hcfA 
the  degrees  in  arts,  applied  himself  to  physic     tie  tbjsn 
speat  SIX  years  in  traTetltng  throagh  France,  Spain,  Itsdy, 
and  Germany  :  in  most  of  which  eotmtries  he  not  ooly  be- 
came acqttatnted  with  several  of  the  nobiliiy,  bat  read 
fectures  to  them.     After  his  return,  being  in  high  repute 
ft>r  his  ckiemical  knowledge,  be  accumtdated  the  dtegrcet 
of  bachelor  and  doctor  of  physic.     This  was  in   1 605 ; 
about  which  time  he  practised  in  London,  and  becanae  fel- 
few  of  the  college  of  physicians.     He  did  not  begin  to 
publish  tiH  1616,  but  afterwards  became   a  TohnmnDos 
writer,  being  the  author  of  about  twenty  works,^  mostty 
written  in  Latin,  and  as  dark  and  mysterious  ia  their  lan- 
guage, as  in  their  matter.     Some  of  bis  productions  were 
aimed  against  Kepler  and  Mersennus;  and  be  had  the 
honour  of  replies  from  both  those  philosophers.     Re  wrote 
two  books  against  Mersennus ;.  the  first  entitled  ^^  Sophiie 
cam  Moria  certamen,  in  quo  lapis  Lydins,  »  fidko  stmctor^ 
P^tre  Marino  Mersenno  Monacho  reprobatas,  cdeberrima 
tohinitiis  sui  Babyibnici  in  Genesim  figcnenta.  accnrati 
examinat.^'  FVane.   1629,  fdio.    The  second*,,  "  SununnQi 
Bonorum,    quod  est  verum   Magiie^   Cabate,  Alefaymiie, 
FVatrom  Roses  Crucis  Yerorum,  subjectoni :  ia  dictamm 
sctentiarum  laudem,    in  ihsignis  camemiatoris  ¥if*  Mar. 
Mersenni  dedecus  pubKcatum,   per  Joachim.  FVizium,'* 
1621^,  folio.     Miersennus  desiring  Gassendar  to  give  his 
Judgment  on  these  two  books  of  Fl^d  ag^ritistbim,  that 
great  man  drew  up  an  answer  divided  into  three  parts: 
%e  first  of  which  sifts  the  principlles  of  Etpdd^b.  whimsical 
philosophy,  as  they  lie  scatt^ed  throoflrfaont  hik  amrks; 
the  second  is  against  ^Sophise  cum  Morb  certamen;** 
and  the  third  against  '^  Sommum.  Bonorum,'^  ftc.     This 
answer,    called    '^  Exaipen  Fluddtmie    philbsopbhe,**'  is 
dated  Feb.  4,  1^»,  and  iis  printed  in  the  third  voftittt  of 
Ckissendus^s  works  in  ft)llo.     In  the  dedication  to  Mtersiii- 
BUS,  this  antagonist  fairly  allows  Findd  the  meriref  exteo- 
sive  learning.      Ris  other  works  were :    1.  ^  Ifirimqui^ 
Cosori,  majbris  et  minoris,  l%chnioa  Hfstoria,^  Ojppeo- 
heito,  i^lTy  m  tifo  volumes  folio,    2*.  ^  1>actatus  Apofo- 

Eeticus  integrttatem  societatik  db  Rose^  cruce  d^ffendeas,^* 
eyden,  l6lV.  3.  ^* Monocbordon  mundi  sympboniacuoi, 
seu  Replicatio  ad  Apolbgiam  Jtnmnis  Kepltri,**  Pfancfbrt, 
l^V>,  4i.  <<  A^uBMmm  Tbeatmm  ipi^cl  efl^^  dasigim- 
turn,"  ibid.  1623.  5.  <<  Pbilosophia  Sacra  et  nert  Cbr^ 
fiana^  seu  Meteorologia  Coftuicay''  ibid.  1620.    e.  ^Me-^ 
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d^t?na  CaflioHcaf,  s^tr,  My^tidum  artis  fi^edicamcli  da6ra« 
riam,"  Ibid,  \6126i  i.  *^(ntegi»ort  MoAoybiri  My^terium/* 
ibid.  iei\.  8.  <'De  »*6i*ofutn  Signis/'  ibid.  1631, 
The86  Wo  t^^atises  are  tt  part!  of  tht  M^ditiha  Catholica* 
9.  '^Cfavis  Philosophite  et  AlchyAjicfe  FJoddartae/'  ibict 
1^1  10.  *' FhiFbsophia  MosaYea,"  Gouddb,  165S.  11. 
^*  Fathologia  Drtmoniaca,"  ibid.  1640. 

So  peculiar  was  this  phiFosopftftPi  tdfn   df  ihlnd,  that 
the^e  was  Aotbing  #hfch  ancient  or  ihbdfem  (ime'i  could 
affofd,  undcfr  the  notSon  of  occult  #isdom,  whieh  he  did 
not  eageily  gather  into  his  magazlhe  of  scifehce'.     Alt  th6 
itty^erious  and  incomprehensibly  di^eam^  6t  tftte  Cabbilists 
and  Paraeelsians,  Ite'coirtpounded  into  a  ne\^  nria^  61*  ab- 
surdity.    Irt  hopes  of  improving  the  medica)^  arid  chemical 
arts,  he  deifisea  a  rie#  System  of  physics,  loaded  ^iih  wtoh- 
dietfol  hypothesis,    and  mystical  fictions.     He  sttpp6$ed 
{x^  univelfsal  pri^tiple^,  the  nottheirn  of  condehdng  poW^i', 
and  the*  southern,  or  rarefying  power.    Oveif  these  M 
pMced  itiMYAf^dhlt  intelHg^nc^s  and  geniuses,  and'  called 
io^ifk^t  whole  troops  of  spirits  from  the  ^Otir  #irids,  to 
wHoKh  he  committed  the  chiarg^e  of  diseasOl^.     He  applied 
his  trtatoometer  to  diflcovet  thi^  hartrtbny  between  the  ma- 
drdcO^  dnd  tlie  mid^cosrti,  of  the  woHd  of  nature  and  of 
itian ;  he  irttroduced  mkrty  marvellous  fictions  into  natiiVal 
philosophy  and  medltitie ;   He  attempted  to  explain  the 
UtoMt  cosmogony,  ib  a  ^ork  etititled  «  Philorfophia  Mo- 
^da,"  herein  hO  speaki^  of  tbrete  first  priiiciples,  dark- 
AdMT,  as  the  first  ittiitter;  Water,  ii  the  se^iond  matter; 
MA  the  divine  liglit,  arthe  itiost  dehti'at  essence,  creating;, 
ibiWArag,  vivifyittg  all  things;  of  secondary  principles, 
tWo'atftiVe,  cold' arid  hiiat;  and  two  passive,  moisture  and 
diyness ;  and  des^ribesr  the  \diole  mystery  of  productioii 
littd  coiiruptibrt,   of  ri^generation  and  resurrection,    with 
AicU  Va^e  dOittf^tibns  and'  obscure  language,  ak  leaveli 
tber  ^bjeef  intolVed  iti  impdti^tt*able  darkness.     Some  of 
his  ideas,  soeh  as  tM^y  Wete>  appear  to  hare  been  borrott^ec) 
fll:5tfl't!ie*Caibbafist^  and  Alexaiidriali  Platoniits.     The  reii- 
derwlll  eJirfly  judge,  \irtiirtkind  of  light  ihiiy  be  expected 
ffoffl  th(^  writirigs*  Of  Wobert  Pltidd,  when  he  is  informed. 
that  be  ascribes  tH^  ihkffri^ti^i  virtue  to  thd  irradiation  of 
a^gd^.    Fftidd'  died'  at  His  botwe'in  COlemah-Mrect,  Ldii- 
dbti,  itl  1^317,  rfnd  ^aiTsent  to  tfrtirsted  for  interment,  i 
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I. 

FOESIUS  (Anutius),  a  celebrated  physician^  was  horn 
at  Mentz,  in  1628,  and  educated  at  Paris,  where  be  ac- 
quired a  taste  for  the  works  of  the  Greek^hysicians,  under 
his  preceptors  HoUllier  and  Goupile,  who  fiacilitated  his 

5 regress  in  that  course  of  study,  by  procuring  booka  and 
ISS.  for  his  perusal ;  and  under  whose  direction  be  co- 
pied some  very  ancient  manuscripts  of  Hippocrates  £roai 
the  Ubrary  of  Fonuinbleau  and  the  Vatican,  but  his  nar- 
row circumstances  obii^^ed  him  to  return  for  practice  eo 
Mentz  about  1556  or  7,  where  his  reputation  became  ao 

Sreat,  even  in  distant  provinces,  that  several  princes  en- 
eavoured  by  promises  of  great  honour  and  emoluoaent^ 
to  draw  him  from  his  native  place ;  but  his  attachment  to 
it  was  immoveable.  During  his  practice,  "he  found  lebure 
to  peruse  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  in  which  he  thought 
he  discovered  the  most  important  observations  relative  to 
diseases,  and  the  most  correct  delineation  of  their  nature 
and  progress.  This  produced  his  first  work,  printed  at 
Basil  in  1650,  entitled  *' Hippocratis  Coi^  Liber  secaodos 
de  morbis  vulgaribus,  difficillimus  et  pulcherrimus :  olim 
a  Galeno  Commentariis  illustratus  qui  temporis  injuri&  in- 
terciderunt;  nunc  vero  pene  in  integrum  restitutus  Com- 
mentariis sex,  et  Latinitate  donatus,"  8vo.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  published  a  **  Pharmacopeia  medicamen- 
torum  omnium,  qme  hodie  ad  publica  medentium  mnnta 
in  officinis  extant,  tractationem  et  usum  ex  antiquorum 
Medicorum  prsescripto  continens,**  Basiless,  1561,  8vo. 
^is  constant  meditations  on  the  works  of  Hippocrates  again 
produced  *^  CEconomia  Hippocratis  alphabeti  serie  dis- 
tincta,  in  qua  dictionum  apud  Hippocratem  omnium,  prs- 
sertim  obscuriorum,  usus  explicatur,  et  velut  ex  amplis- 
simo  penu  depromitur  :  ita  ut  Lexicon  Hippocraticum 
merito  dici  possit,'*  Francofurti,  1588,  folio;  Genevie, 
1662,  folio.  Afterwards,  at  the  request  of  his  leaitied 
contemporaries,  he  published  a  complete  ^nd  correct  edi- 
tion of  the  whole  works  of  Hippocratesp  entitled  !/*  jMag* 
ni  Hippocratis,  Medicorum  omnium  facile  Principis, 
Opera  omnia  quse  extant,  in  octo  sectiones  ex  Erodaoi 
mente  distributa:  nunc  recens  Latina  interpretatione  et 
annotationibus  iUustrata,**  folio,  Francofurti,  159S,  &,c.; 
Genevs,  J  657.  Fo^iur  dii  not  long  survive  this  labo* 
rious  undertij^ing :  he  died  in  1595,  and  his  talents  were 
inherited  by  his  son  and  grandson,  who  successively  filled 
kis  station  as  physician  at  Metz.*     *     < 
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FOGGINI  (Peter  Francis),  a  learned  Italian  eccle- 
siastic, was  born  at  Florence  in  1713,  and  went  through 
his  principal  cifurses  of  study  in  that  city,  and  evinced  so 
much  fitness  for  the  office,  that  his  superiors  appointed 
him  their  librarian.  This  society,  of  which  he  became  a 
member  in  1737,  was  composed  of  the  theologians  of  Flo- 
rence, and  he  made  his  first  public  display  in  some  historical 
and  polemical  theses  respecting  what  were  called  the  four 
articles  of  the  clergy  of  France,  agreed  upon  in  1682 ;  but 
his  subsequent  writings  have  consigned  these  to  oblivion. 
In  1741  he  published  a  dissertation  <'de  primisFlorentinorum 
apostolis,*'  a  work  much  praised  by  Manni  and  Lami. 
The  same  year  appeared  another  **  against  the  reveries  of 
certain  Protestants  ;''  but  what  procured  him  more  repu- 
tation, was  his  edition  of  ''  Virgil,*'  published  at  Florence, 
1741,  4to.  This  is  a  fac-simile  of  the  Codex  Medideus, 
on  which  Heinsius  had  written  a  learned  dissertation,  in- 
serted by  Burman  in  the  first  volume  of  his  own  edition  of 
Virgil.  The  original  manuscript  is  conceived  to  be  more 
ancient  than  the  Vatican  one.  It  appears  to  have  formeriy 
belonged  to  Rodolphus  Pius,  a  cardinal  in  the  time  of  pope 
Paul  II L  who  bequeathed  it  to  the  Vatican,  from  which  it 
is  supposed  to  have  been  fraudulently  conveyed  to  the 
Medicean, 

In  1742,  Foggini  refused  the  professorship  of  ecclesias- 
tical history  at  Pisa,  which  was  then  vacant ;  but  accepted 
an  invitation  from  Bottari,  second  librarian  of  the  Vatican, 
to  come  to  Rome;  where  bis  merit  being  known  to  pope  Be* 
nedict  XIV.  he  gave  him  a  place  in  the  pontifical  acade* 
my  of  history.  Instead,  however,  of  employing  himself 
on  the  history  of  the  popes,  he  devoted  his  time  to  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  most  valuable  MSS.  and  had  thus 
an  opportunity  of  furnishing  the  editors  of  classics  with 
much  important  assistance.  The  same  researches  enabled 
him  to  public  a  Latin  translation  of  a  book  of  St.  Epipha- 
nius,  addressed  to  Diodorus,  which  was  printed  in  1743^ 
with  a  preface  and  notes ;  the  subject  is  the  twelve  pre- 
cious stones  on  the  breast-plate  of  the  high>priest  of  the 
Hebrews.  About  this  time  the  pope  appointed  him  co- 
adjutor to  Bottari ;  and  in  1750  he  drew  up  the  form  of 
prayers  and  instructions  for  the  Jubilee.  The  sande  year 
be  printed  his  Latin  translation  of  St.  Epiphanius*s  com-' 
mentary  on  the  Canticles.  In  1 752  he  published  a  collection 
of  passages  from  the  Fathers,  occasioned  by  a  homily  of 
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'  fife  if'c^^bttbop  of  Fennp,  on  tb^  sajr  iog  pf  J^fns  (?|insr, 
jrespectiiig  tl^e  small  mipiber  of  the  elect,    fhe  folkifr)^^ 
year  ^e  publbbed  the  opiobns  of  St.  Charts  Jitotrqifs^&fu 
and  others  on  jthe  thentre.    In  175.4  he  publi$be4  the  (^n^ 
pf  eigbt  volumes  of  writiogs  of  the  fathers  on  the  iM^i^ct 
of  ffrace ;  and  ip  1758  <«  The  Works  of  St  Pro^pef,"  «3wj|, 
^nd  9^par9tely,  a  poem  by  tb^  ^aint,  op  ingrajtitude,  vith 
not^s*    Tbesie  ly^ere  followed  by  bis  "  Treat^e  on  the 
fclergy  ot  St  Jobpde  Lateran,"  and  in  176Q,  by  w  «ii- 
tion  of  the  wofks  of  St.  Fu)gentju$.    The  same  ye^  pope 
Oanganelli  made  bim  chamberlain  of  honour.     I^e  after- 
ward published  some  ecclesja^icai  pieces,  and  some  on 
antiquitie^,  among  which  was,  M  Fastorum  Ai^ni  Bona^oi 
VerrfQ  Flacco  ordinatornn^  relifjuia&,"  Sec.  I^oo^e,    l7My 
fp).     Y^rrius  Flaccus  composed  a  series  of  the  IloiBan./4^l4 
which  w^  engrayed  pn  tables  of  marble,  and  exppsed  to 
the  yiew  of  the  public  ^t  Pragneste.     To  recoyfsr  the^it 
fnar|)|es>  cardinal  Stoppani,   bishop  of  Pr^^ieste,   ^t  \bm 
)'eqi|e§^  of  Foggini,  ordered  several  excavation^  $o  be  made^ 
by  lybic^  the  f^gmefits  of  four  ^s^bles  were  discoFered  io 
1774,  ^nd  of  tl^e^e  Foggjui  ha$  given  cf  cj^script^on  in  tbi^ 
l^ork.    T|)e  last  work  by  ^ogginj,  noticed-  ii^  our  autbo^ 
rity,  is  an  appendix  to  tb^  Byzantine  history,  publ^hed  in 
1777.     When  Pius  VI.  became  pope,  be  promoted  him  tq 
tl^e  charge  of  the  secret  chaupber,  and  \n  1 775  ^e  succeecied 
^Pottari,  as  first  libraris^n,  but  on  account  of  h^a  f  gp,  be 
was  excn^e^  fropi  the  duties  qf  the  plac^,  while  he  ^nr 
jojfd  the  tjtle  an4  pmolumpnts.     He  died  l^ay  31,  1783, 
^-^gretted^  a  scholar  of  great  i^ccomplisbmeqts,  andaa 
^miable  ip^^n. ' 

fOG^ETA  or  FOUETA  (Hubert),  a  learned  Ge- 
noese, was  born  in  that  city  in  1518,  ^nd  descended  froBa 
^  noble  family.  Some  writers  have  styled  him  ^  priest, 
but  we  ^o  not  ti^d  bi{n  in  ^ny  of  bis  writings  assun^iiig  any 
other  title  than  ths^f  of  a  Genoese  noble.  The  troubles 
which  agitated  bis  country  induced  hitn  to  writ^  a  work 
by  wpieh  they  migbt  be  quieted,  th/e  subject  of  which 
ly^  t^^  distinction  between  noble  and  plebeian  f^unih^; 
buf  b^  took  ?Q  many  liberties  with  the  cbarfcter^  of  tb^ 
noble^y  that  they  procured  his  banishment,  a  trei^tmeot 
wbicb  s\^ge9ted  to  him  as  his  future  device,  a  lighted 
fis^bp^ii  ^^th  tfae  inscription  '^  Officio  mihi  officio."    Mo- 
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leii  §9f%  that  be  teofc  4a  active  part  in  the  troUblei  it  Gcn 
not,  wbkh  wns  the  ,cauie  of  bis  banUbineDl,  but  tblf  doc« 
»oi  appeal  to  bave  beep  tbe  case.  He  aqboaitted^  bow^ 
%9tK^  to  hii  seotence,  like  a  philoeopber^  and  applied  bia 
kiiure  to  tbe  cultivatioD  of  bis  mind.  He  cbose  Roane  a$ 
tbe  piece  of  bi*  retirenent,  and  there  acquired  the  pa^ 
tronage  of  Hippolyto  cardinal  d^Este,  who  received  hidi 
into  Im0  house^  where  be  died  in  U8h  His  vrorkt  were 
nuBaeroua,  of  which  tbe  following  are  tbe  chief}  1.  ^  Hit^ 
toaaGeniien9iii«i)  lib.  It."  \5$5,  folio;  difibae,  bat  feitb* 
fidi  aiKl  eleg^iH ;  traaslated  into  Italian  by  Franceaeo  Su*«* 
doaati.  2.  ^^  Da  raiione  scribends  HistariK.*'  3.  '<  Con* 
juraiio  Johanois  Ludovici  Fitsci/'  Ntapoli^  1571,  4te>  a 
Tery  rare  editibn.  4.  *^  Elogia  clarorum  Ligtlruaiiy**  1574^ 
4to«  5.  ^*  De  LingiMS  Latinae  usu  ec  prffistantia/'  Rdmia^ 
1674,  republished  by  Mosbeim,  1723,  wiib  a  life  of  tb# 
author.  6.  *^  De  causis  magnitudinis  Turqarum  imperii.'^ 
7.  ^*  Delia  Republica  di  Genoa,''  Sva  8.  <<  Opuseula  noiw 
nulla,"  1574,  4to«  Most  of  these  works  ar«^  scarce.  Hi$ 
Latia  style  was  peculiar,  elegant,  and  pure,  and  bis  judg^  ' 
ment  at  onoe  accurate  and  sound.' 

FOUI,  tbe  &rst  king  of  China,  is  said  to  have  founded 
this  empire  about  two  hundred  years  after  tbe  deluge.  Ha 
was  originally  of  the  province  of  Xen  Si,  vtrhence  be  re« 
aMved  the  seat  of  empire  to  Chin  Cheu.  He  was  the  first 
who  taught  tbe  Chinese  the  advantages  of  civil  society* 
He  invented  instruments  of  music,  and  estaUisbed  laws 
and  ordinances^  He  regulated  tbe  conmeroe  between 
viale  and  female,  wliicb  before  was  promiscnous,  and  suf«#  * 
fered  none  of  tbe  same  name  and  family  to  intermarry^ 
which  custom  is  observed  to  tfaiis  day.  He  instituted  v* 
ligious  services  and  sacrifices,  some  of  which  were  deili« 
eattfd  to  tbe  sovereign  spirit,  who  governs  beaten  and 
earthy  othefB  to  inCerior  spirits,  whom  be  suppased  to  pre<^ 
side  ever  monauins,  rivers,  and  paniqular  tountries.  This 
prince  is  said  to  have  reigned  no  less  than  a  hundred  and 
fifteen  years.  The  Chinese  impute  to  him  the  invention 
of  aeveral  tlHngs,  which  at  this  day  af  e  maeh  revered  among 
tbeai :  but  there  ia  probably  much  fable  in  the  bistorj  of 
this  prinee.  An  ancient  book,  called  ^*  Yekin,"  which  is 
atill  preserved  in  China,  is  ascribed  to  Fobi;  written  i« 
hieroglyph icsy  of  which  no  one  has  been  able  to  give  a  sa*> 
tisfactory  explanation.     Tbe  most  probable  conjecture  is 
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tbat  of  Leibnitz,  that  it  was  intended  to  teach  the  art  of 
naineration.  Fobi  was  succeeded  by  several  emperors^  wbo 
carried  forward  the  work  of  civilization,  particular^  by  means 
of  moral  allegories,  fables,  and  poems.  Mr.  Bryant  sop* 
poses  Fohi  to  have  been  Adam,  and  his  successors  Shn 
Noo,  or  Sin  Num,  and  Hoam  Ti,  to  have  bcien  Noah  aod 
Ham.' 

FOLARD  (Charles),  an  eminent  French  officer  and 
author,  famous  for  his  skill  and  knowledge  in  the  oiilitarj 
art,  was  bom  at  Avignon,  in  1669,  of  a  noble  but  not  a 
rich  family.  He  discovered  early  a  happy  turn  for  the 
sciences,  and  a  strong  passion  for  arms ;  which  last  was  so 
inflamed  by  reading  CioDsar^s  Commentaries,that  he  actually 
enlisted  at  sixleen  years  of  age,  and  although  his  father 
obtained  his  discharge,  and  shut  him  up  in  a  monastery, 
he  made  his  escape  in  about  two  years  after,  and  entered 
himself  a  second  time  in  quality  of  cadet.  His  inclination 
for  military  affairs,  and  the  great  pains  be  took  to  accom- 
plish himself  in  every  branch  of  the  art,  recommended  him 
to  notice;  and  he  was  admitted  into  the  friendship  of  the 
first-rate  officers.  M.  de  Vendome,  who  commanded  in 
Italy  in  1720,  made  him  his  aid-de-camp,  having  conceived 
the  highest  regard  for  him  ;  and  soon  after  sent  him  with 
part  of  his  forces  into  Lombardy.  He  was  entirely  trusted 
by  the  commander  of  tbat  army ;  and  no  measures  were 
concerted,  or  steps  taken,  without  consulting  him.  By 
pursuing  his  plans,  many  places  were  taken,  and  advan- 
tages gained  ;  and  his  services  were  remunerated  by  a  pen- 
sion of  four  hundred  livres,  and  the  cross  of  St.  Lewis. 
He  distinguished  himself  greatly,  Aug.  15,  1705,  at  the 
battle  of  Cassano ;  where  he  received  such  a  wound  upon 
bis  left  hand,  as  entirely  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  it. 
M.  de  Vendome,  to  make  him  some  amends,  tried  to  have 
him  made  a  colonel,  but  did  not  succeed.  It  was  at  this 
battle,  that  Folard  conceived  the  first  idea  of  that  system 
pf  columns,  which  lie  afterwards  prefixed  to  his  Commen* 
taries  upon  Polybius. 

The  duke  of  Orleans  sending  de  Vendome  again  into 
Italy  in  1706,  Folard  had  orders  to  throw  himself  into  Mor 
dena,  to  defend  it  against  prince  Eugene ;  where  be  ac* 
quitted  himself  with  his  usual  skill,  but  was  very  near  being[ 
aiMassinated  The  description  which  he  has  given  of  the  coq«. 

\  JHi  Halde'i  Hict.  of  China.— Brucker.^Bnrant'i  Aodent  MyUMlo^. 
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dact  and  character  of  the  governor  of  this  town^D^ay  be  found 
in  his  "Treatise  of  the  Defence  of  Places,"  and  deserves  to  be 
read.     He' received  a  dangerous  wound  on  the  thigh  at  the 
battle  of  Blenheim,  or  Malplaquet,  and  was  some  time 
after  made  prisoner  by  prince  Eugene.     Being  exchanged 
in  1711,  he  was  made  gQvernor  of  Bourbourg.     In  1714^ 
he  went  to  Malta,  to  assist  in  defending  that  island  against 
the  Turks.     Upon  his  return  to  France,  he  embarked  for 
Sweden,  having  a  passionate  desire  to  see  Charles  XII: 
He  ac(}uired  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  that  celebrated 
monarch,  who  sent  him  to  France  to  negociate  the  re« 
es^blisbment  of  James  II.  upon  the  throne  of  England ; 
but,  that  project  being  dropped,  be  returned  to  Sweden,' 
followed  Charles  XII.  in  his  expedition  to  Norway,  and 
served  under  him  at  the  siege  of  Frederickshall,  where  that 
prince  was  killed,  Dec.  11,  1718.     Folard  then  returned 
to  France^  and  made  bis  last  campaijgn  in  1719,  under  the 
duke  of  Berwick,  in  quality  of  colonel.     From  that  time 
he  applied  himself  intensely  to  the  study  of  the  art  mtli'^ 
%wrjf  as  far  as  it  could  be  studied  at  home;  and  built  hitf 
theories  upon  the  foundation  of  his  experience  and  obser- 
vations.    He  contracted  an  intimacy  with  count  Saxe,  who,, 
he  then  declared,  would  one  day  prove  a  very  great  ge- 
neral. «He  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  ra3ral  society  at 
l^ndon,  in  1749;  and  in  1751,  made  a  journey  to  Avig- 
non,  where  he  died  in  1752,    aged  eighty-three  years. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  works,  jthe  principal  of  wbicli 
are,  1.   *^  Commentaries  upon  Polybius,"  in  6  vols.  4to, 
2.  "  A  Book  of  new  Discoveries  in  War.**     3.  "  A  Treatise 
concerning  the  Defence  of  Places,  &c.''  in  French.  Those 
who  would  know  niore  of  this  eminent  soldier,  may  con* 
suit  a  French  work  entitled,  '^  Memoires  pour  servir  k 
THistoire  de  M.  de  Chevalier  de  Folard.  Ratisbone,  USS,'" 
12mo.    As  a  man  of  letters,  be  drew  his  knowledge  from 
ancient  authors,  which  as  a  military  man  he  explains  with 
great  clearness.    The  form  of  his  writings  is  not  so  pleasing 
^  the  matter.    The  abundance  of  his  ideas  led  him  into 
foo  great  a  profusion  of  words.     His  style  is  negligent,  bit 
Inflections  det^bed,  and  his  digressions  eitber  useless,  or 
^oo  long;  but  he  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  genius.* 

FOLENGIO,  or  FOLENGIUS  (John  Baptist),  wa« 
Vorn  at  Mantua  in  1490,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
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f Dte«ed  ipta  %  Beoodirtinc  mouMterj  io  hif  natife  citfr^ 
wJi^^  bu  J;»l€nt3  M<1  ioilostry  obtained  for  him  a  Ugh  re-» 
pnuoioa  for  proficleocy  in  Uierauire  and  sacred  eriticitt0, 
wbih  the  exc^\UiUQe  of  \m  diaposiiioo  rendered  him  ^o 
f  bject  of  geoeni  esteeoi.    lie  was  selected  to  611  the  matt 
iipportaiH  aod  diatioguiabed  atations  iq  bis  order,  and  be 
waa  afterwards  cboaen  by  pope  Paul  IV.  as  visitor  of  the 
Benedictiue  fouadatioua  m  bpaio.    Wbeo  he  bad    per^ 
foroied  this  task,  be  had  returned  to  his  naiive  coiuitrj, 
and  devoted  hiotself  almost  i¥bolly  to  theological  studieai 
in  the  course  of  which  he  oonceived  the  hopeless  project 
of  uniting  Caiholies  and  Protestants  in  one  commnnioiL 
Aft^r  a  lin»  spent  in  the  service  of  his  felbw  creatures,  be 
4ied  in  1^59,  in  bis  seventieth  year.     He  left  behind  bioa 
many  theological  work«»  of  which  the  principal  were/^  Comr 
mentaries  iipon  the  Dpistles  of  St.  James,  St  Peter,  and 
the  first  EpivUe  of  St.  John,'*  published  in  I55i,  in  aro; 
abo  a  <^  Commentary  upon  the  PsaUns/*    These  works 
mqst  have  h^d  more  than  common  merit  in  respect  to  libe* 
ralKy  of  sentiment,  as  they  were  prohibited  by  his  cbncch* 
His  '^  Commentary  on  tbe  Psalms*'  indeed  was  reprinted 
in  l^S5p  but  revised  and  cnrtailed.    Oupin  says  that  be 
^  writes  purely  and  nobly  ;**  and  Tbuanus  had  reason  to  §Bfp 
*'  that  no  man  will  aver  repent  the  reading  of  lus  Commea* 
taries." ' 

FOLENGO  (Ta£Oipaii.us)y  more  known  by  bis  assumed 
rnma  of  Merlin  Coccaio,  was  born  Nov.  ^  1491,  of  • 
noble  family  at  Mantua;  studied  the  languages  nndec 
Virago  Coccsiio;  and  then  went  to  Bologna,  where  h% 
cultivated  philosophy  ander  Peter  Pomponatius.  His  pre^ 
ceptor^  Coccaio,  accompapicd  him  there,  but  bis  tasta 
mid  vivacity  of  genius  led  him  to  poetry,  and  defeated  the 
endeavours  of  hjs  master  to  6x  him  to  serious  stadiea.  Uia 
first  work  was  a  poem,  entitled,  ^^  Orlandino,*'  in  whieb 
^  took  the  name  of  Limerno  PitU)co«  It  displays  consi-^ 
derable  vigour  of  imagination,  and  majf  be  read  with  plea- 
sure. He  afterwards  was  obliged,  as  well  as  hia  n;»ster» 
to  quit  Bologna  pxecipitately,  to  avoid  being  apprehended, 
but  uhat  was  the  subject  of  the  proceeding  against  him  is 
not  known.  His  tkther  not  receiving  him  kindly^  heenn 
tered  into  the  army,  but  grew  tired  ol  it,  and  became  a 
Benedictine  in.  the  monastery  of  St  Eupbemia,  where  h^ 

>  KorefL-oPigU  |{iiU<-«I<SD4>  UinU  liL  I>*Ua^  lol  IV. 
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b^  br^reai  wbp  woufd  b^ve  ni^icJis  bim  ^el  tbeir  reaom^ 
pept  had  b^  not  be^n  very  ppwerfially  proti^cM*  jH^  <}ie4 
« in  1544,  aged  fifty-one,  at  bis  priory,  delU  S^nta  CrQP^ 
f^i^r  BftssapQ,  Tbi^  most  ki^o^n  ^Qioog  bis  irprks  is,  1. 
tbe  ^*  Opus  M^aronicuB)/'  printed  ^t  Venice  ip  *65|j 
Jff^.  written  \n  tl^ac  kind  pf  mock  Latin;  made  up  of  yerna« 
ottjar  vF9rds  an4  ^^pr,e^io(>s^  wbicb  b^  sii^^e  pef^u  f^dXh^ 
fyqjpa  this  origjni^,  caaqafonw?.  It  is,  however,  an  oa^y 
f  Pfepif  3  pf  wit.  i^od  ip  ^  jdifin  of  any  fd4iiti/?a  rexjuir^s  only 
tpat  b^  9boul4  condescieod  to  attempt  it  to  fn^vrp  tb9 
gre^t^  dagrep  of  succi^^s.  He  um^^d  it  mft^^ronici  from 
jk^cbeirone,  ^  gross  feeder,  or  buiFpen  ;  a  fiol^n^  e^tW 
pjf  in«^a^ix>ni.     His  pp^  w$^  received  with  abundant  99« 

fl^usei  in  ap  agis  mu^h  ^dipted  to  pedantic  buffoQn^ry, 
t  rnqst  be  confes^d,  that  b^  fprne^mes  rises  a  litt)^  abpvt 
1^19  hvrl^squ^  6/ty]e^  to  intersperse  worftl  and  cbaracteHrtw 
ri^flectiQps.  4  fpw  ippre  pf  bis  prodvi^Upn^  ar«  Also  kopwih 
^.  "  Cftos  del  Tri  per  uno  j"  a  pp^w  oq  tfee  tbr§e  ^ta  ^f 
9IW>  4Pd  ixipbidiilg  much  i^f  bis  pwn  bi^tpfry^  but  IQ  «  sl;y^ 
5fWre  e?ctjr^v^g#njt  than  bi^  "  Orlandino,  i$27»  ?."!<* 
^PDW^iM^  d^l  JFigUp  di  Pip,  in  pttava  riwfi,'*  Vin^gif, 
}55?,  Tbi3  VW  ivritte?  ^  sPFP^  ^pn^iwent  fpr  tb^  Uca»^ 
^qsQi^$  of  bi?  fprn^ier  writipgs,  but  probably  bad  frw^ 
re^f^  M^wy  ptber  woi^is  by  bi#i»  arp  wneptioq^d  by  bw 
biogrj^b^r^  wbicb  W/e  now  cpnftped  tp  the  libraries  oi  tl|§ 
c^riou^. ' 

FptJlGNO  (FEDEaiGO  FfiE2?l  da),  ap  l\fi\m  prpbM 
and  po^t^  was  horp  ^t  Folignoi  in  the  foyrtei^ntb  century* 
but  tb?  y^^  U  put  knpwu.  He  bpc^imj^  a  Pomini^n,  a^rf 
likfter  spqop  iafefipr  pref(prmeptsit  ^^^  ^n  14^)3  apppi^lfi^ 
bisbof)  pf  Foligno.  He  wi^  ^fterw^rds  called^  both  as  n 
theplpgian  and  a  bishop*  tp  the  council  of  Pisa^  a^d  W99 
^^  made  ope  of  the  £|tbera  of  the  gr^nd  coypgil  pf  Cpo«, 
st^pce,  where  he  died  ip  1416.  Np  pther  work  pf  bijiii 
l^iown  but  bis  gr^M  poeip  entitled  "  Qu^rir^giPt^*  M 
Wbiph  be  des^cribe^  the  four  reigns  of  Love,  gat^Pt  tbd 
Vices  and  the  Virtues.  Tb^  morality  of  thi^  po^fP  mm^. 
pfpbftbly  its  gre^Uest  recpmmend^tion;  but  the  MttHMTf  vvbo 
wa«  an  admirer  of  Dante,  ha^  ^d^veured  tp  ioAiWi^  bioib 

^TltaVMchk— Moreri. — ClemtntBibL  Curi^ui«.^6iDfueiie  Hist.  Lit.  IFHar 
IJe^  Tol  V.«-Roicoe's  Le9  ^ 
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ami  in  some  respects,  not  unsuccessfully.  The  first  edi- 
tion of  the  **  Quadriregio**  was  published  at  Perugia,  in 
1481,  fol.  and  the  second  at  Bologna,  in  1494;  but  the 
best  is  that  pubii§hed  by  the  academicians  of  Foligno,  2 
vols.  4to,   1725.* 

FOLKES  (Martin),  an  eminent  English  scholar  and 
antiquary,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Martin  Folkes,  esq.  coun- 
lellor  at  law,  and  one  of  the  benchers  of  Gray's  Inn,  and 
was  born  in  Queen-street,  Uncoln's-inn-fields,  OcL  29, 
1690.     From  the  age  of  nine  to  that  of  sixteen,  be  was 
under  the  tuition  of  the  learned  Mr.  Cappel,  son  and  suc- 
cessor to  Mr.  Lewis  Cappel,  Hebrew  professor  at  Saamur, 
in  France,  which  he  quitted  when  that  university  was  sup- 
pressed in  1695.     After  making  great  proficiency  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  classics  under  this  master,  Mr.  Folkes 
was  in  1707  entered  of  Clare-hall,  Cambridge,  where  bis 
progress  in  all  branches  of  learning,  and  particularly  in 
mathematics  and  philosophy,  was  such,  that  when  be  was 
scarcely  more  than  twenty-three  years  of  age,  he  was  in 
1714  admitted  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society,  and  two  years 
afterwards  had  so  distinguished  himself  as  to  be  chosen  one 
of  the  council.     About  this  time  he  made  his  first  commu* 
nication  to  the  society,   relative  to  the  eclipse  of  a  fixed 
star  in  Gemini  by  the  body  of  Jupiter.    This  was  followed 
at  various  times  by  other  papers,  for  which  it  may  be  suf- 
ficient to  refer  to  the  Philosophical  Transactions.     In  Oct. 
1717  he  had  the  degree  of  M.  A.  conferred  on  him  by  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  when  that  learned  body  had  the 
honour  of  a  visit  from  king  George  I.     He  was  chosen  a 
second  time  of  the  council  of  the  royal  society,  December 
14,   1718,  and  continued  to  be  re-chosen  every  year  till 
1727;  and   in  Jan.   1723,  had  the  farther  distinction  of 
being  appointed  by  their  illustrious  president,  sir  Isaac 
Newton,  one  of  his  vice-presidents:  nor  were  these  ho- 
nours unjustly  bestowed ;  for  Mr.  Folkes  was  not  only  in- 
de&tigable  himself  in  observing  the  secret  operations  and 
astonishing  objects  of  nature,  but  also  studious  to  excite 
the^rne  vigilance  in  others.     In  February  1720,  he  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  society  of  antiquaries. 

At  the  first  anniversary  election  of  the  royal  society  after 
the  death  of  sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  1727,  Mr.  Folkes  wascom<« 
pj^titor  with  3ir  Hans  Sloane  for  the  office  of  presideat^ 

>  Gi«^eiic.<«JQc«roD,  vol.  VIU 
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and  his  interest  was  supported  by  a  great  number  of  mem- 
bers, though  the  choice  was  determined  in  favour  of  sir 
flans.     He  was,  however,  again   chosen  of  the  council  ia 
1729,  and  continued  in  it  till  he  was  advanced  to  the  pre- 
sident's chair  twelve  years  after.    In  the  meaai  time  he  was^ 
in  1'733,  appointed  one  of  the  vice-presidents  by  sir  Hans 
Sloane.     In  this  year  he  set  out  with  his  whole  family  on  a 
tour  to  Italy,  and  after  residing  a  considerable^time  both 
at  Rome  and  Florence,  returned  to  England  in  September 
1735.     The  opportunities  which  he  had  of  consulting  the 
best*furnished  cabinets  of  Italy,  enabled  him  to  compose 
there  an  excellent  *^  Dissertation  on  the  weights  and  values 
of  ancient  coins.''    This  was  read  in  the  society  of  anti« 
quariesy  who  requested  that  a  copy  of  it  might  be  registered 
ip  their  books,  which  he  promised  to  give,  after  he  had 
revised  and  enlarged  it ;  but,  for  whatever  reason,  this  was 
never  done.    In  the  same  year,  however,  1736,  his  "  Ob- 
servations on  the  Trajan  and  Antonine  Pillars  at  Rome'* 
were  rq^d  in  this  society,  and  afterwards  printed  in  the 
first  vol.  of  their  ^'  Archseologia,"  where  is  another  paper 
by  him  on  the  brass  equestrian  statue  at  Rome,  occasioned 
by  a .  small  brass  model  of  it  being  found  near  Londoow 
In  April  he  also  communicated   to  them   **  A  Table  of 
English  Gold  Coins,  from  the  1 8th  of  Edward  111.  wheii 
gold  was  first  coined  in  England,  to   the  present  time^ 
with  their  weights  and  intrinsic  values,"  which,  at  their 
desire,  he  printed  the  same  year  in  4to,  and  afterwards 
with  additions  in  1745,  but  far  more  complete,  by  the  so- 
ciety, in  1763,  2  vols. 

His  ingenious  friend.  Dr.  Robert  Smith,  then  Plomiaa 
professor  of  mathematics  in  Cambridge,  and  afterwards 
master  of  Trinity  college  there,  being  engaged  in  com- 
posing **  A  complete  system  of  Optics,"  Mr.  Folkes  fur- 
nished .him  with  several  curious  remarks,  for  which  be' 
received  the  acknowledgments  of  the  professor  in' the  pre- 
face to  that  work,  published  in  1738,  4to.  As  he  had  not 
seen  France  in  his  travels  to  Italy,  he  made  a  tour  to  Paris 
in  May  1739,  chiefly  with  a  view  of  seeing  the  academies 
tjiere,  and  conversing  with  the  learned  men  who  do  honour 
to  that  city  and  the  republic  of  letters,  and  by  whom  be 
was  received  with  all  the  testimonies  of  reciprocal  regard. 
Sir  Hans  Sloane  having,  on  account  of  his  advanced  age 
and  growing  infirmities,  resigned  the  office  of  president  of 
the  royal  society,  at  the  annual  election  in  1741,  Mr. 
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Fdllt^  Was  trttanhnotisfy  chr^s^tt  to'  fill  tbitt  h&tHMMe  p&st, 
which  be  drd  with  tfre  Bf^h^t  f eputitKMT  t6  ttescMSfety 
imtf  h^maeify  anrd  soon  after  hi?  eleefioti  be  j^resteted  tlie 
imile£y  vrttb*  lOOL  The  tollowJng  yeaf  bc^  #as  cfroseir  td 
•trcceed  DV.  Haffey,  aa^  a  nreitibef  6t  tbe  rby^f  acacfeiuy  <if 
iciertce^^  at  Parts.  Tke  unitefshy  6t(M^  afbo,  befirgf 
deirtfous  of  havhig  a  gentlemait  of  bk  eMhieUVte  in  Aer 
feafrt^  wt>rftl  a  ttienbber  of  tbeii*  bddy,  e^dfei'^M  6n  hbK 
.  iti  the  jMr  i  ?4d,  tb«  ile^ee  6f  LL.  D:  upoti  net^ef^Htig  wbicfr 
he  rettirhed  tbeoci  af  com^ikMtK  iit  a  Lstib  spi^ch;  adminejd 
Ibir  iu  propricfty  attd  elegance.  He  was  sfterwvttdi  id- 
ftitted  tO'  ebe  same  degpree  at  Cambri^dge. 

On  tbe  death  of  Al^erftott,  diike  of  Somertet  ptefUdent 
6f  the  soKdiety  6f  antiqti£kirie^,  ir^  Feb.  if^,  mf.  Foikes^ 
tfrerti  one  of  tbe  tice-ptesidents,  wasf  ittmiedHKtely  cbMett 
nf  suedeed  bis  gfaeef  irr  tbttt  bfflce^  in  wbicb  be  W!b!<  con- 
tlMucd  by  tbe  cbartei'  of  incorporatibn  of  that  soci^,  Not. 
2,  1 15  r.    But  he  w*s  soon  disabled  from  presiding  itt  per- 
^m;  either  in  that  or  the  royal  society,  being  tefted  oW 
Sept;  26th  of  tbe  stfme'yeanr,  with  a  palsy,  Wbich  di^rifetl' 
Urn  of  the- use  of  his  Im  side.     In  this  unhappy  ritinttioii 
ht  languished"  nearh^  three  years,  till  sL  second  strofee  put 
M  end  to  bis  life;  June  28,  17^4^,  and  was  burii^  t&W  bfr 
ibifter  and  motber  at  Rilllngrton  chui«h;  undef  af  black 
marble  sltfb,  with  no  inscription  bat  bis  n&me  iriA  tb&  date, 
porsuant  to  the  esrpress  direction  of  bis  last  wifL    By  his 
wifej  Lucretia  BVadshaw;  an  actress  on  the  stajgte  befbre 
he*  married  bet;  be  left  issue  two  daughters. 

Mr.  Foikes  was  a  man  of  great  modei^ty,  sfticbility,  and 
itifegrity ;  a  friend  to  merft,  and  an  ornament  to  Ktefatutte : 
Miotig  dtbers  whom  he  zeialoiisly  patronised;  wei^  Ed- 
wards the  omrtHologi^  and  Norden  tbe  l!>anii^  ttavdler. 
His  libmry  was  large^and  wdl-cbosen,  and  his  cabinet  dn- 
ifcbed  witb  a  collection' cfP  EngK A  coins,  of  gumt  Extent 
aOrtd  valuer.  The  manuscripts  df  bis  composition,  wbiCH 
were'  not  a  few,  and  upon  Joints  of  g^etft  cnriority'and 
importance,  not  having' received  from  him  that  re^isidii' 
and  completion  wbicb  be  was  capable  of  giving  dieisi^wer^ 
exjyressly  directed  by  him  to  be  suppressed,  an  lujunctidti' 
wbich  tbe  public  has  probably  gireat  reason  to  mgfet  Ht^ 
kffowledge  wair  very  extensive,  bis  judgment'  exw:t  atttf 
itcourate,  and  the  precision  of  his  ideas  appeat^  fttmi  t^€^ 
petspicui^y  and  conciseness  of  bis*  style' on  abstkti»e  ahd* 
difficult  topics^  and'etfpedally  in  bis  sjpeedies  attbeaM^ 
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iAten&ry  dections  of  the  foy&l  society  on  tbe  ^Ihetj  of 
tbe  prize  medals,  in  which  he  always  traced  ont  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  sefveral  inventions  for  which  they  were 
assigned  as  a  reward.  He  bad  turned  his  tiion^s  to  the 
study  of  antiquity  and  die  polite  arts  with  a  pbibsi>ptitcat 
spirit,  which  he  had  contracted  by  the  cattrtation  of  tbe 
luathematicEl  sciences  in  bis  }-outfa.  ttts*  talents  appeared 
to  greatest  advantage  upon  the  subjects  of  coins,  weights^ 
and  measupes,  which  bad  been  extremely  perpte^ed  by 
ether  writers^  for  want  of  a  iwoderate  share  of  arriebmetic ; 
in  the  prosecution  of  whicbr  he  produced  many  argutnemK 
and  proofs,  wfaidi  were  the  results  of  his  own  experiments 
and  observations  on  comnron  tbtngs,  not  sufficiently  at- 
tended to,  or  seen  with  less  distiugnisbin^  and  penetratirijg^ 
eyes  by  others^  He  had  a  striting  resemblance  to  Peirc^l^ 
pariicularly  in  some  parts  of  his  character  represented  Iff 
the  elegant  writer  of  that  great  man's  life.  The  genero^ 
Mty  of  his  temper  was  no  less  remarfrable  than*  the  pelite* 
msss  and  vivacity  of  his  conversatron.  His  lore  of  a  sto-* 
dious  and  contemplative  life,  amidst  a  circle  of  friends  of 
tbe  same  dbposition,  dinrnclined  him  in  a  very  high  degn^ 
tor  the  bosiness  and  hurry  of  arpubtieone;  andfaisroniy 
ambition  was  to  distinguish  himself  by  Iris  2eaf  and  activity 
fiiirthe  promotion  of  science  and  literature.  The  sale  of 
hisKbrary,  prints,  coins,  fire,  in  17'56,  lasted  fifty-six  di^^ 
and  produced  tb«  sum  of  9090f.  5^.  A  fine  monument 
was  erected  ftn  1792)  to  bbmremoryin  Westminster  Abbey, 
kt  a  windtm  on  the  soutfr  sidb  of  the  choir,  opposite  tcr 
Tfaymie'iK  monument.  ^ 

FONSECA  (Anthony  dk),  a  learned  Dominican  of 
Lisbon,  wia  studied  at  Pkris;  was  admitted  doctor  of 
the  Sorbonne  in  1542:  Returning  to  i^ortugaly  be  way 
arppointed  professor  of  divinity  at  Coimbra/ and  preacher 
tb  the  king.  He  left  ^  Remarks  on  cardinal  Cs^tanY 
Cbmrnentaries  on  the  Bible,*'  Plnis,  1559,  foil ;  *^de'  Epi- 
demia  Febrili,"  4to,  and  other  works.  We*  find  no  ac« 
ebunt  of  tbe  time  of  his  death.  *  ' 
•  FONSECA  (pETEimE),  a  oefebrated  I^rtognete  Jtesntt;^ 
warbom  about  1529,  arCortisadH.  He  unght  pbilbsDphjr 
at  Coimbra,  and  theology  ar  Erora,  where  be  tt>ok  a  dor- 
tbr^degree^  1570,  held  ^eveml  important  offices  in  hi^: 

^  Kiebob*s  Boiryer,  firoiB  omltrii^  orismaily  drawa  up  hj  Or.  Birch*. 
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order,  and  laboured  zealously  for  a  reformattbn  of  manners 
in  Portugal.  He  died  November  4,  1599,  at  Lisboo,  aged 
seventy-one,  or,  as  others  say,  in  1619.  He  leftvanoas 
philosophical  works ;  and  hb  **  Metaphysics,*'  4  torn.  fol. 
^claims  the  glory  of  having  first  invented  the  opinion  of  th^ 
Middle  Science,  which  being  afterwards  adopted  by  Mo« 
Una,  excited  a  violent  controversy  between  his  followera 
and  the  Dominicans  and.  Jansenists,  who  maintained  die 
doctrine  of  St.  Augustine  relative  to  the  divine  prescience.* 

FONTAINE  (John  de  la),  a  celebrated  French  poet, 
Was  born  at  Chatteau-Thierry,  July  8,  1621,  a  year  after 
the  birth  of  Moliere.     He  was  liberally  educated,  and  at 
nineteen  admitted  among  the  fathers  of  the  oratory,  but 
left  them  in  a  little  time.     His  father,  who  was  supervisor 
of  the  water-courses  and  forests  in  thb  dutchy,  put  his  sou 
into  the  place  as  soon  as  he  appeared  capable  of  managing 
it:  but  Fontaine  had  no  (aste  for  business,   his  talents 
being  formed  altogether  for.  poetry.    It  is  very  remarkable;, 
however,  that  he  did  no^  make  this  discovery  in  himself 
till  he  bad  commenced  his  22d  year ;  when,  hearing  ac- 
cidentally the  famous  ode  of  Malherbe,  on  the  assassina- 
tion of  Henry  IV.  he  found  himself  affected  with  surprise 
and  transport ;  and  the  poetic  fire,  which  had  lain  con- 
cealed in  him,  was  kindled  into  a  blaze.     He  inimediately 
applied  to  the  study  of  this  poet,  and  at  length  imitated 
him.     The  first  fruits  of  his  pen  he  usually  comqaunicated 
to  a  near  relation,  who  encouraged  him,  i^nd  frequently 
yead  with  him  the  best  Latin  poets  and  critics,  as  Horace, 
Virgil,  Terence,  Quintilian,  &c.     He  passed  from  thence 
to  si^ch  French  and  Italian  writers  as  excelled  in  the  man- 
ner .  and  style  to  which  his  genius  led  him ;  particularly 
Kabelais,  Marot,  Ariosto,  Boccace,  &c.    Rabelais  was  uni- 
formly his  favourite  and  idol.     He  htA  recourse  also  to  the 
Greek  authors,  and  especially  to  Plato  and  Plutarch  ;  from 
whom  he  drew  those  fine  moral  maxims  with  which  he  has 
enriched  his  fables. 

Though  his  disposition  was  exceedingly  averse  to  con- 
finement, or  restraint  of  any  kind,  yet,  to  oblige  bis  pa- 
rents, he  consented  to  marry ;  and,  though  the  most  un- 
feeling and  insensible  of  mortals,  was  yet  so  far  captivated 
b^  the  wit  and  beauty  of  his  wife,  that  he  entertained  a 
high  opinion  of  her  judgment,  and  never  undertook  any 

•   '*  .   . 

1  Moieri.— fltxii  Onomst 
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considepable  work  without,  consulting  her.  The  dutcbess 
of  Bouillon,  however,  niece  to  cardinal  Mazarine,  being 
banished  to  Ch&teau-Thierry,  Fontaine  was  presentied  to 
her,  and  had  the  happiness  to  please  her ;  and  this,  added 
to  a  desire  of  conversing  with  the  wits,  tempted  him 
to  follow  her  when  she  was  recalled  to  Parb.  Here  the 
intendant  Fouquet  soon  procured  him  a  pension,  which  he 
^i^joy^^  ^n  grqat  comfort  without  troubling  himself  at  all 
about  his  wife,  or,  perhaps,  even  reflecting  that  he  had 
one.  Upon  the  disgrace  of  this  minister,  he  was  admitted 
as  gentleman  to  Henrietta  of  England;  but  the  death  of 
this  princess  put  an  end  to  all  his  court  hopes,  if,  indeed,  he 
was  susceptible  of  hope.  After  this,  among  other  favours 
from  the*  most  illustrious  persons  in  the  kingdom,  the  ge- 
nerous and  witty  madam  de  la  Sabliere  furnished  him  with 
an  apartment  and  all  necessaries  in  her  house ;  who,  one 
day,  having  hastily  turned  away  all  her  servants,  declared 
that  she  had  kept  but  three  animals  in  her  house,  which 
were  her  dog,  her  cat,  and  La  Fontaine.  In  this  situation 
be  continued  twenty  years,  during  which  time  he  became 
perfectly  acquainted  with  all  the  wits  of  his  time,  with 
JVIoliere,  fiacincj  Boileau,  Chapelle,  &c. 

The  delights  of  Paris,  and  the  conversation  of  these 
friends,  did  not  hinder  him  from  paying  a  visit  to  his  wife 
every  September ;  but  that  these  visits  might  be  of  some 
use,  he  never  failed  to  sell  a  house,  or  piece  of  land,  so 
that,  with  his  wife's  expences  and  his  own,  a  handsome 
family  estate  was  nearly  consumed.  His  Parisian  friends 
urged  him  frequently  to  go  and  live  with  his  wife,  saying, 
that  it  was  a  shante  to  separate  himself  from  a  woman  of 
her  merit  and  accomplishments :  and,  accordingly,  he  set 
out  with  a  purpose  of  reconciling  himself  to  her ;  and, 
arriving  at  the  town,  inquired  at  his  house  for  her.  The 
servant,  not  knowing  him,  said,  "  She  was  gone  to  church;" 
upon  which  he  immediately  returned  to  Paris ;  and,  when 
his  friends  inquired  about  his  reconciliation,  answered, 
that  ^',he  had  been  to  see  his  wife,  but  was  told  she  was 
at  chMFch."  Upon  the  death  of  madam  de  la  SaWiere,  he 
ivas  invited  to  England  by  the  dutcbess  of  Mazarine^  and 
the  celebrated  St.  Evremoud,  who  promised  him  all  the 
comforts  and  sweets  of  life  :  but  the  dij£culty  of  learning 
the  English  language,  together  with  the  liberality  of  some 
great  persons  at  hom/e^  made  bi«i  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of 
this  journey. 

Vol.  XIV.  F  f 
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In  169d  he  vnt9  seized  wftb  a  deif^erenss  itiDess:  and 
wbeft  tbe  priest  came  to  Uttk  eo  htm  about  religion,  con- 
cerning which  he  had  lived  in  an  extreme  carelessness, 
though  without  being  actually  an  tnfidet  or  a  Kberdne, 
Fontaine  told  hiin  that  <'  he  bad  lately  bestowed  some 
kours  in  reading  the  New  T^ttaiMnt,  whieh  he  thought 
a  rery  good  booL"    Being  brougtn  to  a  clearer  knowledgt 
of  religious  truths^  the  prieA  repi-esented  to  him,  that  be 
had  intelligence  of  a  certain  dra:matic  prece  of  bis,  whicft 
was  soon  to  be  acted }  but  that  he  could  not  be  admitted 
to  the  sacraments  of  the  cbureh  unless  he  suppressed  it 
This  appeared  too  rigid,  and  Fontaine  appealed    to  tbs 
Sorbonne;  who  confimiing  what  the  priest  had  said,  Fon- 
taine threw  the  piece  into  tne  fire,  without  keepiirg  even  a 
copy.     The  priest  then  laid  before  him  the  eVil  tendency 
of  bis  Tales,  which  are  written  in  a  loose  and  wanton 
manner ;  toid  him,  that  while  tbe  French  language  sob- 
sisted,   they  would  be  a  most  dangerous  seducemeot  to 
vice;  and  further  added,  that  he  6ould  not  administer  the 
sacraments  to  him  unless  he  would  promise  to  make  a  pub* 
lie  acknowledgment  of  his  fault  at  the  time  of  receivings 
a  public  acknowledgment  before  the  academy,  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  in  case  he  recovered,  and  to  suppress 
the  book  to  tbe  utmost  of  his  power.     Fontaine  thought 
these  terms  very  hard,  but  at  length  yi^kted  to  them  all. 
On   these  accounts  some  have  compared  him  to  Peter 
Aretin,  who,  though  the  most  Kbertine  of  all  writers,  be- 
came at  last  a  very  saint,  and  wrote  nothing  bin  bo6ks  of 
piety.     But  it  is  certain  that  Fontaine  did  not  resemble 
Aretin  in  writing  pious  books ;  and  many,  among  whom  is 
^aillet  in  particular,  doubt  the  truth  of  those  stories  which 
are  related  concerning  his  repentance.     He  affected,  in- 
deed,  some  degree  of  repentance,  and  vowed  to  renounca 
his  libertine  manner  in  a  dedication  to  his  patroness,  ma- 
dam de  la  Sabliere  ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  he  relapsed 
again,  writing  tales  with  his  usual  gaiety  ;  and  the  excus# 
he  makes  for  this  inconstancy,  when  he  cails  himself  '^Tha 
Butterfly  of  Parnassus,"  savours  more  of  the  poet  than  the 
Christian.     He  did  not  die  till  April  13,  1695;  when,  if 
we  believe  some,  he  was  found  with  that  implecnent  of 
superstitious  mortification,  an  hair-shirt  on. 

Beside  "Tales,"  he  was  the  atithor  of '* Fables ;*'  and 
in  both  he  has  merited  the  title  of  an  original  writer,  lirbo 
isi  and  probably  will  ever  be^  jingle  in  hi^  kind.     In  bis 
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subjects  indeed,  he  has  made  great  use  of  the  Greek,  tod 
Latin,  and  French,  and  Italian  authors ;  but  he  is  truly 
Y>riginal  in  his  manner,  which  k  so  easy,  so  natural,  so 
simple,  so  delicate,  that  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  ex« 
ceed  it  His  compositions  have  much  nature,  entirely 
devoid  of  affectation :  bis  wit  seems  unstudied,  and  so 
mnch  pleasantry  is  hardly  to  be  met  with.  He  never 
grows  languid  or  heavy,  but  is  always  new  and  surprising^ 
His  Tales  are  said  to  have  been  a  great  while  the  cause  of 
his  exclusion  from  the  French  academy ;  but  at  last,  upon 
his  writing  a  Jetter  to  a  prelate  of  that  society,  wherein  h% 
declared  his  dissatisfaction  for  the  liberties  he  had  taken^ 
and  his  resolution  that  his  pen  should  never  relapse,  he  wai 
received  iQto  that  body  with  marks  of  esteem.  His  first 
Fables  are  more  valued  than  his  last:  he  seems  to  havc( 
thrown  the  best  of  his  fire  and  force  into  them ;  and  both. 
the  one  and  the  other  have  more  sobrie^  and  correctneil» 
than  his  Tales. 

His  life  had  as  little  of  affectation  in  it  as  his  writings  t 
he  was  all  nature,  approaching  to  the  extreme  of  simpli* 
city  or  even  stupidity,  without  a  grain  of  art.  He  had  a 
son,  whom,  after  keeping  a  short  time  at  home,  he  re* 
commended  to  the  patrona^  of  the  president  Harlay. 
Fontaine,  being  one  day  at  a  house  where  this  son  wai 
come,  did  not  know  him  again,  but  observed  to  the  com- 
pany, that  he  thought  him  a  boy  of  parts  and  spirit  Being 
told  that  this  promising  youth  was  no  other  tbaa  his  owA 
son,  he  answered  very  unconcernedly,  "  Ha  !  truly  I  aoi 
glad  on^t.**  This  apathy,  which  so  many  j)bilosopheni 
have  vainly  affected,  was  perfectly  natural  to  Fontaine) 
it  ran  through  every  part  of  his  behaviour,  and  seemed  to 
render  him  insensible  to  every  thing  without  As  he  had  • 
wottderful  facility  io  composing,  so  ht  had  no  part^culaf 
apartment  for  that  purpose,  but  went  to  work  wherevef 
the  humour  came  upon  him.  One  morning,  madam  d# 
Bouillon  going  to  Versailles,  spied  him  deep  in  thought 
Under  a  tree ;  and,  when  she  returned  in  the  evening,  there 
was  Fontaine  in  the  same  place  and  attitude,  though  the 
day  had  been  cold,  and  much  rain  fallen.  Whether  from 
the  same  simplicity,  or  rather,  we  think,  absolute  stupidity, 
we  are  told  that  he  did  not  perceive  the  evil  tendency  of 
bis  writings,  not  even  of  his  Tales;  for  being  once  ex* 
horted  by  bis  confessor  in  a  severe  illness  to  prayer  and 
altnsgiviog,  he  replied,  **  I  can  give  no  alms,  for  I  hav# 
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nothing  to  give :  but  there  is  a  new  edition  of  my  Tales  in 
the  press,  of  which  the  bookseller  is  to  let  me  have  a  ban- 
dred  copies ;  I  will  give  them  to  you,  that  yoa  may  sell 
them  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor." — Another  time  having 
written  a  Tale,  in  which  he  made  a  very  profane  applica- 
tion of  these  words  of  the  gospel ;  "  Lord,  thou  deliveredst 
unto  me  five  talents:"  he  addressed  it  to  the  celebrated 
M.  Arnauid,  in  a  very  ingenious  prologue,  **  wishing,' 
he  said,  ^^  to  show/  posterity  his  great  esteem  for  ibis 
learned  doctor  ;'*  nor  did  he  perceive  the  indecencj*  of  the 
application  of  scripture,  or  of  bis  dedication^  till  BoiJeaa 
and  Racine  made  him  sensible  of  it  Notwithstanding  their 
advice,  the  same  is  said  to  have  been  his  design  agaiir, 
with  respect  to  another  Tale,  which  he  was  going  to  dedi- 
cate to  M.  Harlai,  archbishop  of  Paris. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  the  finest  writers,  and  the 
deepest  thinkers,  have  frequently  been  but  indifierest 
companions.  This  was  Fontaine's  case :  for,  having  once 
been  invited  to  dine  at  the  house  of  a  person  of  distiuctioD, 
fpr  the  more  elegant  entertainment  of  the  guests,  though 
lie  ate  very  heartily,  yet  not  a  word  could  be  got  fix»m 
him  ;  and  when,  rising  soon  after  from  the  table,  on  pre- 
tence of  going  to  the  Academy,  he  was  told  he  would  be 
too  soon,  ^  Oh  then,"  said  be,  *^  Til  take  the  longest 
way."  Kacine  once  carried  him  to  the  Tenebrse,  which  is 
a  service  in  the  church  of  Rome„  in  representation  of  our 
Saviour's  agony  in  the  garden  ;  and,  perceiving  it  too  long 
for  him,  put  a  Bible  into  his  hands.  Fontaine,  happening 
to  open  it  at  the  prayer  of  the  Jews  in  Baruch,  read  it 
over  and  over  with  such  admiration,  that  he  could  net  for- 
bear whispering  to  Racine,  "  This  Baruch  is  a  fine  writer: 
do  you  know  any  thing  of  him  ?"  and  for  some  days 
after,  if  he  chanced  to  meet  with  any  person  of  letters, 
when  the  usual  compliments  were  over,  his  question  was, 
**  Have  you  ever  read  Baruch  ?  there's  a  first-rate  genius :" 
and  this  so  loud,  that  every  body  might  hear  him.  This  is 
of  a  piece  with  another  anecdote.  Being  one  day  wiih 
Boileau,  Racine,  and  other  eminent  men,  among  whom 
were  some  ecclesiastics,  St.  Austin  was  talked  of  for  a  long 
time,  and  with  the  highest  commendatioQs.  Fontaine 
listened  with  his  natural  air ;  and  at  last,  after  a  profound 
silence,  asked  one  of  the  ecclesiastics  with  the  most  unaf« 
fected  seriousness,  "  Wliether  he  thought  St  Austin  had 
more  wit  than  Rabelais  ?"    The  doctor,  eyeing  Fontaine 
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from  bead  to  foot,  answered  only  by  observing,  that  **be 
had  pui  on  one  of  his  stockings  the  ivrong  side  o  Jtward  ;** 
which  happened  to  be  the  case. 

The  nurse  who  attended  him  in  his  illness,  obsfr\*ing  the 
fervor  of  the  priest  in  his  exhortations,  said  to  him,  '*Ah,good 
sir,  don't  disturb  him  so  ;  he  is  rather  stupid  than  wicked.'* 
These,  and  many  other  stories  are  tolJ  of  him,  wl)ich  either 
are,  or  might  have  been  true.  One  thing,  hov\ever,  must 
be  mentioned  as  an  honour  shewn  to  him  ;  his  widow  being 
molested  about  the  payment  of  some  public  money,  tho 
iutendant  gave  orders,  that  no  tax  or  impost  should  be 
levied  upon  his  family  ;  nor  was  this  distinguishing  favour 
ever  revoked  by  any  succeeding  intendants  while  any  of 
the  family  remained. 

His  principal  works  are,  f.  "Tales,"  Amsterdam,  1G8.5, 
2  vols.  3vo,  with  plates  by  Romain  de  Hooge.  To  distin- 
guish the  original  of  this  edition  from  the  counterfeits,  it  is 
necessary  to  observe  that  the  word  Kalverstraat  on  the  title 
page  is  put  with  a  little  s;  in  the  other  the  S  is  a  capital ; 
but  this  edition  has  been  eclipsed  by  one  with  engravings . 
from  Eisen's  designs,  and  vignettes  by  Chofibrt,  1762,  2 
vols.  8vo.  This  also  has  been  counterfeited  in  Holland,  in  . 
1764,  but  the  plates  are  so  much  inferior^  that  the  ge« 
nuine  edition  may  be  easily  distinguished.  In  the  copies 
which  have  the  best  proofs  of  the  plates,  the  criterion  is, 
there  should  be  no  drapery  on-  the  woman's  thigh  who  is 
speaking  to  the  devil  of  Papefiguiere ;  nor  any  branch  of 
a  tree  on  the  young  man  in  the  '*  Cas  de  Conscienca.*'  2. 
**  Fables,'*  of  which  a  very  elegant  edition  was  published^ 
1757,  with  short  notes  by  M.  Coste ;  there  are  editions 
with  plates  in  5  and  in  2  vols.  12mo;  but  nothing  equals 
the  magnificent  one  of  1753,  4  vols.  fol.  It  is  a  master- 
piece of  typography,  and  the  borders  are  in  a  new  style  of 
engraving  in  wood.  A  moderate  edition  has  since  ap- 
peared, the  whole  of  it  engraved,  the  subject  and  the 
figures,  6  vols.  8vo.  3.  "  Qiluvres  diverses,"  reprinted  at 
Paris,  1758,  4  vols.  12mo.  All  La  Fontaine's  works  were 
collected,  1726,  3  vols.  4to  ;  an  elegant  edition,  bordered. 
The  principal  of  them,  besides  the  Fables  and  Tales,  are, 
"  Les*  Amours  de  Pyscb6  et  de  Cupidon,"  in  verse  and 
in  prose  J  "  L'Eunuque,"  a  comedy;  the  poem  "  Da 
Quinquina,"  and  other  poetical  pieces.  ^ 

»  Moreri.-oChaufepie.— NiceroD,  vol.  XVUl.— Ptrrault'i  Hommti  niuitret.- 
— Diot.  HitU 
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FONTAINE  (Nicholas),  a  ▼oluminous  French  writer^ 
the  son  of  a  scrivener  at  Paris,  was  bom  in  1625,  and  re* 
ceived  at  the  age  of  twenty  iqto  the  society  of  the  cele- 
brated solitaries  of  Port  Royal,  in  a  subordinate  office,  but 
in  the  course  of  time  obtained  the  chief  superintendaoce 
of  the  young  men  who  were  sent  there  for  education.     He 
employed  his  leisure  hours  in  severe  literary  labours,  auch 
as  transcribing  the  works  of  several  of  these  solitaries.     He 
followed  Nicole  and  Amauld,  to  whom  he  had  been  a  kind 
of  secretary,  into  their  different  places  of  retreat;  in  1664 
he  was  shut  up  in  the  Bastille  with  Sacy,  and  came  out  of 
it  with  him  in  1668.     After  the  death  of  Sacy,  in  1684,  he 
frequently  changed    his  retreat,    but  established  himself 
finally  at  Melun,  where  he  died  in  1709,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-four.     His  works  are  principally,  1.  "Uvea  of  the 
Saints  of  the  Old  Testament,''  4  torn.  8vo.    3.  <<  Lives  of 
the  Saints''  in  general,  the  same  number  of  volames,  or 
1  in  folio.     3.  "  Les  figures  de  Bible,"  or  a  history  of  the 
Bible,  in  short  chapters,   which  has  often  been  printed 
under  the  title  of  <<  Bible  de  Royaomont,"  and  there  u 
an  English  edition  in  4 to,  with  above  SOO  prints.     4.  ^  Me- 
moirs of  the  Solitaries  of  Port  Royal,"  2  vols.  12mo.     S. 
**  Translation  of  Su  Chrysostom's  Homilies  on  St.  Paul's 
Epistles,"  7  vols.  8vo.     His  versions  are  written  with  fide- 
lity, but  not  always  with  vigour.     He  was  far  inferior  to 
Amauld  and  Nicole,  whom  he  admired  ;  but  hit  pie^  was 
worthy  of  Port  Royal.     He  was  distinguished  for  inno* 
cence  of  manners,  laborious, '  edifying  simplicity  of  life, 
sincere  modesty,    unparalleled    dbinterestedness,   and   a 
steadiness  of  faith  superior  to  all  trials.     A  man  of  so  many 
virtues  deserves  to  be  recorded,  though  not  among  the 
first  class  of  authors.     It  remains  to  be  added  that  bis 
translation  of  Cbrysostom  involved  him  in  trouble.     Father 
Daniel,  a  Jesuit,  accused  him  of  Nestorianisra,  and  de- 
nounced him  in  a  letter  to  the  Sorbonne.     Fontaine  made 
a  very  humble  and  respectful  retraction,  and  substituted 
several  new  pvges  in  those  parts  which  had  been  found  re- 
prehensible;   but,  as  this  did  not  prevent  M.  de  Hariat 
from  condemning  his  translation,  he  undertook  its  defence 
in  a  work  where  he  asserts,  that  he  has  faithfidly  trans* 
lifted  St  Cbrysostom,  and  not  fallen  into  heresies.i^ 

1  Moreri— Diet.  Biit, 
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FONTAINES  (Pbtee  Francis  Guyot  dbs),  a  French 
critic,  was  born  of  a  good  family  at  Rouen,  in  1685.  At 
fifteen,  he  entered  into  the  nociety  of  the  Jesuits ;  and, 
at  thirty,  quitted  it  for  the  sake  of  returning  to  the  world. 
He  was  a  priest,  and  had  a  cure  in  Normandy  ;  but  left  it, 
aud  resided  for  some  time  in  the  character  of  a  man  of  wit 
and  letters,  with  the  cardinal  d'Auvergne.  Having  ob- 
tained some  reputation  at  Paris  by  certain  critical  produc* 
tions,  the  abb6  Bignon,  in  1724,  committed  to  him  the 
editorship  of  the  "  Journal  des  S^avans."  He  acquiued 
himself  well  in  this  department,  and  was  peaceably  enjoying 
the  applauses  of  the  public,  when  in  1725  the  enemies 
whom  by  critical  strictures  in  his  Journal  he  had  created, 
formed  an  accusation  against  him  of  a  most  abominable 
crime,  and  procured  him  to  be  imprisoned.  By  the  credit 
of  powerful  friends,  be  was  set  at  liberty  in  fifteen  days ; 
the  magistrate  of  the  police  took  himself  the  trouble  of 
justifying  him  in  a  lettei:  to  the  abb£  Bignon  ;  and  this  let* 
4er  having  been  read  amidst  his  feliow-labourers  in  the 
Jourual,  be  was  unanimously  re-established  in  his  former 
credit.  But  with  whatever  reputation  he  mig^t  acquit 
himself  in  bis  Journal,  bis  frequent  quarrels  interrupted 
his  labours,  which,  however,  baE^mployed  on  some  new 
periodical  works,  from  which  be  derived  his  greatest  Aime. 
In  1731,  be  began  one  under  the  title  of  ^'  Nouvelliste  du 
Pamasse,  ou  Beflexions  sur  les  ouvrages  nouveaux,"  but 
proceeded  only  to  two  volumes;  the  work  having  been 
suppressed  by  authority,  from  the  incessant  coinplaiats  of 
authors  who  were  there  ridiculed.  About  three  years  after^ 
in  1735,  he  obtained  a  new  privilege  for  a  periodical  pro- 
duction, entitled  <^  Observations  sur  les  Ecriu  Modernes;^ 
which,  after  being  continued  to  thirty-three  volumes,  was 
suppressed  also  in  1743.  Yet  the  year  following,  1744, 
be  published;  another  weekly  paper,  called  **  Jugemens 
sur  les  ouvrages  nouveaux,"  and  proceeded  to  eleven  vo« 
lumes ;  the  two  last  being  done  by  other  hands.  Fontainea 
could  go  no  farther :  for,  in  1745,  he  was  attacked  with  a 
disorder  in  the  breast,  which  ended  in  a  dropsy,  and  this 
in  five  weeks'  time  carried  him  off.  **  He  wsf,'*  says  M« 
Freron,  '*  born  a  sentimental  person;  a  pbiloaopber  in 
conduct  as  well  as  in  principle^  eaTempt  from  ambilton ; 
and  of  a  noble  firm  spirit,  which  would  not  submit  to  sue 
for  preferments  or  titles.  In  common  conversation  he  ap« 
peared  only  au  ordinary  man,  but  when  subjects  of  lite- 
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rature  or  any  thing  out  of  the  common  way  were  agitated, 
he  discovered  great  force  of  imagination  and  wit.** 

Besides  the  periodical  works  mentioned  above,  be  was 
the  author  of  many  others ;  many  of  them  critical,  some 
historical,  and  some  translations  from  English  writers, 
chiefly  from  Pope,  Swift,  &c.  The  abb^  de  la  Porte 
published  in  1757,  "  L'Espritde  PAbb^  des  Fontaines,** 
4  vols.  i2mo;  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  life  of  Fontaines, 
a  catalogue  of  his  works,  amounting  to  forty-seven  articles, 
and  another  catalogue  of  writings  against  him,  amounting 
to  thirty-three.  He  translated  Virgil  also,  and  some  other 
classics. ' 

FONTANA  (Domenick),  an  eminent  Italian  architect, 
but  perhaps  more  justly  celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of 
mechanics,  was  born  at  Mili,  on  the  lake  of  LrUgano,  in 
1543,  and  came  to  Rome  in  his  twentieth  year,  to  study 
architecture.  Sixtus  V.  to  whom  his  merits  were  known 
when  he  was  cardinal  Montatti,  was  no  sooner  raised  to 
the  tiara,  than  he  made  him  his  architect.  Among  other 
great  designs  for  ornamenting  the  city  of  Rome,  this  pon- 
tiff had  conceived  the  project  of  digging  out  and  re-erecting 
the  fiamous  obelisk,,  formed  of  one  entire  piece  of  granite, 
originally  from  Egypt,  which  had  formerly  decorated  the 
circus  of  Nero,  but  was  now  pardy  buried  near  the  wail 
of  the  sacristy  of  8t.  Peter's.  For  this  purpose  be  called 
together  the  ablest  artists,  engineers,  and  mathematicians, 
to  consider  of  the  means  by  which  this  vast  relic  of  Roman 
grandeur,  which  was  thirty-six  feet  high,  and  weighed 
above  a  million  of  pounds,  could  be  removed,  and  placed 
on  its  pedestal  in  the  front  of  the  piazza  of  St  Peter's. 
The  machinery  employed  by  the  Egyptians  in  preparing 
this  obelisk,  or  of  conveying  it  to  Rome,  were  so  forgotten, 
that  even  tradition  preserved  no  probable  conjecture;  but 
the  ingenuity  of  FonUna  was  completely  successful.  He 
first  produced  before  the  pope  a  model  of  the  machinery 
to  be  employed,  and  demonstrated  the  practicability  of 
the  operation ;  and  having  made  all  the  necessary  erections, 
the  obelisk  was  raised  and  safely  transported  to  the  piazza, 
about  150  yards  distance,  and  placed  on  its  pedestal  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  the  astonished  populace  of  Rome,  on 
Sept.  10,  1586,  the  same  day  that  the  duke  of  Luxem- 
bourg, ambassador  from  Henry  IV.  made  bis  entry  into 

I  N9rairi.-.Dict,  gift. 
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the  city.  It  is  said  that  Fontana  undertook  this  work  with 
the  alternative  of  losing  his  bead  if  it  did  not  succeed,  and 
that  he  had  provided  horses  at  every  gate  at  Home,  to  aid 
bis  escape,  in  case  of  any  accident.  Be  this  as  it  may^ 
the  pope  rewarded  him  munificently.  He  created  him  a 
knight  of  the  golden  spur,  gave  him  titles  of  nobitity,  and 
caused  medals  to  be  struck  to  his  honour.  1  o  all  this  he 
added  a  pension  of  20P0  crowns,  with  reversion  to  his 
heirs;  3(K)0  crowns  as  a  gift,  and  ail  the  materials  em- 
ployed on  the  underuking,  the  value  of  which  was  com^ 
puted  at  20,000  crowns.  Besides  the  erection  of  this 
obelisk,  -on  which  Fontana's  fame  chiefly  rests,  he  con- 
structed three  others,  and  built  for  the  pope  a  superb  pa- 
lace near  St.  John  of  Lateran,  and  the  library  of  the  Va- 
tican, and  repaired  some  of  the  ancient  monuments  of  art 
in  Rome.  His  forte,  indeed,  was  rather  in  mechanics  than 
in  original  architecture,  in  which  last  he  is  said  to  hav6 
committed  inany  mistakes;  and  either  this,  or  the. envy 
which  his  great  enterprize  created,  is  supposed  to  have 
raised  him  enemies,  who  at  length  persuaded  pope  Clement 
VIIL  to  dismiss  him  from  his  office  of  pontifical  archicecc^ 
In  1592,  however,  he  was  invited  to  Naples  by  the  vice^ 
roy,  tbe  count  Miranda,,  who  made  him  royal  architect 
and  chief  engineer.  In  that  city  he  built  the  royal  palace 
and  some  other  considerable  edifices,  and  died  there  in 
1607.  He  published  an  account  .of  the  removal  of  tbe 
obelisk,  entitled  **  Delia  transportatiooe  deir  Obelisco 
Vaticano  e  delle  fabricbe  Sixto  V."  Home,  1590,  fol. 
reprinted  at  Naples  in  1603.  He  had  a  brother,  John, 
who  assisted  him  in  his  works  at  Rome,  but  who  excelled 
chiefly  in  hydraulic  machinery.  He  died  at  Rome  in 
tbe  year  1614.' 

FONTANINI  (JusT£  or  GlusTO),  a  learned  archbishop  of 
Ancyra,  was  born  in  1666,  in  the  duchy  of  Friouli;  and 
died  at  Rome  in  1736.  He  was  a  man  greatly  distin- 
guished, and  held  a  correspondence  with  all  the  learned. 
There  are  many  works  of  his ;  the  principal  of  which  are, 
1.  ^<  Biblioteca  della  EloqueiKsa  Italiana,''  often  printed; 
but  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Venice,  1753,  in  2  vols.  4to, 
with  tbe  remarks  of  Apostolo  Zeno.  2.  <<  A  Literary  His*- 
tory  of  Aquileia,  in  Latin,"  Rome,  1742,  4to,  a  posthu* 
mous  work,  but  full  of  good  criticism  and  of  learning, 
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Mcred  and  profiine,  &c.     3.  "  A  collection  of  Balls  of 
Canonization  from  John  XV.  to  Benedict  XIII.'*  ^ 

FONTE-MODEHATA,  is  the  assumed  name  of  a  ce- 
lebrated  Venetian  lady,    whose  real  name  was  BAodeata 
Pozzo,  and  who  was  born  at  Venice  in  IS55,  and  loat  ber 
liither  and  mother  the  first  year  of  her  life.     In  ber  yoaoger 
dbys,  she  was  pot  into  the  noonastery  of  the  nuns  of  Martha 
of  Venice;   but  afterwards  quiued  it,  and  was  marriad. 
She  lived  twenty  years  with  her  husband  in  great  oniony 
and  then  died  in  childbed  in  1592.     She  learned  poecrjr 
and  the  Latin  tongue  with  the  utmost  ease  ;  and  is  said  to 
have  had  so  prodigious  a  memory,  that,  having  beard  a 
aerroon  but  once,  she  aould  repeat  it  word  for  word.     She 
was  the  author  of  a  poem  entitled  **  II  Floridoro,''  and  of 
another  on  the  ^^  Passion  and  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.'* 
Bendes  these  and  other  poems,  she  published  a  prose  work 
'<  Dei  Meriti  delle  Donne,"  in  which  she  maintains,  that 
the  female  sex  is  not  inferior  in  understanding  and  merit 
So  the  male.     This  was  printed  immediately  after  ber  death. 
Father  Ribera  has  made  an  eulogium  of  this  learned  he- 
roine, in  his  '<  Theatre  of  Learned  Women ;"  and  Doglioni 
wrote  her  life  in  Italian,  in  1598.* 

FONTENAY  (Pet£R  Claude),  a  French  Jesuit,  was 
bom  at  Paris  in  1683,  and  entered  on  his  noviciate  in  the 
(Mrder  when  be  was  fifteen  years  of  age.  Having  com* 
pleted  his  initiatory  studies,  he  was  employed  some  time 
to  furnish  extracu  and  remarks  on  books  relating  to  reli* 
gion  and  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  ^^  Journal  de  Tre* 
voux.'*  tie  was  engaged  for  some  years  in  collecting  ma- 
terials for  writing  a  history  of  the  popes,  in  whicb^  how- 
ever, he  made  but  small  progress ;  and  what  be  left  was 
too  imperfect  for  publication.  Having  a  turn  for  polite 
literature,  he  published  various  small  poems  in  the  col- 
lections of  the  .day.  His  talents  and  learning  pointed  him 
out  as  a  fit  person  for  rector  of  the  Jesuits'  college  at  Or- 
leans, where  he  continued  till  1735,  when  he  was  recalled 
to  Paris,  and  appointed  to  continue  Longuevai^s  **  His- 
tory of  the  Gailican  church,''  of  which  he  wrote  the  9fcii, 
lOtb,  and  part  of  the  11th  volumes.  He  was  then  ioter- 
fupted  by  a  paraljrtic  stroke,  and  died  at  the  college  La 
*F16che,  in  1742,  in  the  fifty- sixth  year  of  his  age.  I 
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FONTENELLE  (Bcjinard  le  3ovi£R  de),  the  son  of 
Frangois  le  Bovier  de  Fontenelle,  advocate  in  tb6  parlia- 
ment of  Rouen^  and  of  Martha  Corneille,  sister  to  the 
great  dramatic  poet  CorneiUe,  was  born  at  Rouen  Feb»^ 
1 1^    1657,  and  lived  to  the  age   of  an  hundred,  though 
ao  weak  at  his  birth»  that  his  lite  w^s  not  expected.     Vol- 
taire declares  him  to  have  been  the  most  universal  genius 
the  age  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  produced ;  and  compares 
him  to  lands  situated' in  so  happy  a  climate  as  to  produce 
all  sorts  of  fruits.     Before  he  wa9  twenty,  he  had  written 
a  great  part  of  Bellerophon,"  a  tragic  opera ;  and  some 
time  after  his  opera  Qf  <^  Thetis  and  Peleus"  appeared,  in 
which  he  had  closely  imitated  Quinault,  and  met  with 
great  success.     That  of  ^^  iEneas  and  Lavinia"   did  not 
succeed  po  well.     He  tried  his  genius  in  writing  tragedy ; 
V  and  assisted  mademoiselle  Bernatrd  in  some  of  her  dramatic 
pieces.    Two  he  wrote  himself,  one  of  which  was  acted  in 
1680,  but  never  printed.     He  was  too  long  and  too  ua? 
justly  censured  on  account  of  this  piece ;  for  he  had  the 
merit  to  discover,  that  though  his  genius  was  unconfined^ 
yet  he  did  not  possess  those  talents  which  so  greatly  dis* 
tinguisbed  bis  uncle,  Peter  Corneille,  in  the  tragic  drama. 
He  wrote  several  smaller  compositions,  in  which  that  deli- 
cacy of  wit  and  profoundness  of  thought,  which  promise 
greater  efforts,  might  already  be  discovered.     In  bis  poeti- 
oai  performances,  and  **  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,''  the  spirit 
of  Voiture  was  displayed,  though  more  extended  and  more 
philosophical.     His  'f  Plurality  of  Worlds"  is  a  work  sin- 
gular in  its  kind  ;  his  design  in  it  was  to  present  that  part 
of  philosophy  to  view  in  a  gay  and  pleasing  dress;  for 
which  purpose  be  has  introduced  a  lady,  and  drawn  up 
the  whole  in  a  most  agreeable  as  well  as  instructing  dia^^ 
logue.     lu  the  saine  manner  be  made  an  entertaining  book 
from  ^f  Van  Dale's  Oracles."     The  controversial  matters 
treated  of  in  this  work  (for  he  went  upon  Van  Dale's  scbeoie 
oif  exploding  the  Oracles  as  human  impostures)  raised  him 
secret  enemies,  whose  malice  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
disappoint.     He  found,  says  Voltaire,  how  dangerous  it 
IS  for  a  man,  though  in  the  right,  to  differ  in  opinion  from 
those  whose  judgment  receives  a  sanction  from  authority. 

He  now  applied  himself  to  geometry  and  natural  philo- 
sophy ;  nor  was  he  less  successful  in  the  study  of  these 
sciences,  than  he  had  been  in  that  of  polite  literature. 
Having  been  appointed  perpetual  secretary  to  the  academy 
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of  sciences,  he  discharged  that  tnist  for  more  than  fortj^ 
years,  so  as  to  meet  with  universal  applause.      His  **  His* 
.   tory  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences"  often  throws  great  light 
upon  their  memoirs,  where  they  are  obscure.     He  was  the 
first  that  introduced  elegance  into  the  sciences.     If  be 
should  sometimes  be  ^thought  to  have  interworen  more 
beauties  than  the  nature  of  the  subject  would  properly  ad-* 
mit,  we  must  regard  his  composition  as  on   a  plentiful 
crop,  where  flowers  grow  naturally  among  the  com.     Ui^ 
•*  History  of  the  Academy"  would  be  no  less  useful,  than 
it  is  well  performed,  had  tt  given  us  an  account  of  truths 
discovered  :  but  he  was  obliged  to  explain  opinions  raised 
to  overthrow  one  another,  most  of  which  are  now  thought 
erroneous. 

The  '^  Eloges,"  which  he  spoke  on  the  deceased  mem- 
bers of  the  academy,  have  this  pecuHar  merit,  that  they 
excite  a  respect  for  the  sciences,  as  well  as  for  the  author. 
In  vain  did  Des  Fontaines,  and  other  censorious  writers, 
endeavour  to  blemish  his  reputation.    In  his  more  advanced 
years  he  published  **  Comedies,"    which,    though   they 
shewed  the  elegance  of  Fonteneile,  were  little  fit  for  the 
stage ;    and   "  An   Apology  for  Des  Cartes's  Vortices." 
Voltaire  says,  we  must  excuse  his  comedies,  in  considera- 
tion of  his  great  age ;  and  his  Cartesian  opinions,  as  they 
were  those  of  his  youth,  which  were  at  that  time  almost 
universally  received  in  Europe.     Upon  the  whole,  he  was 
regarded  as  the  great  master  of  a  new  art ;  that  of  treating 
abstruse  sciences  in  a  manner  which  made  the  study  of 
them  at  once  easy  and  agreeable ;  nor  are  any  of  his  works 
of  other  kinds  void  of  merit.     His  natural  talents  were  as- 
sisted by  a  knowledge  of  die  languages  and  history ;  and 
he  certainly  surpasses  all  men  of  learning  who  have  not  had 
the  gift  of  invention.     This  account  of  Fonteneile,  which 
is  critical  %s  well  as  historical,  is  taken  chiefly  from  Vol- 
taire's "  Age  of  Louis  XIV." 

This  great  author  died  in  January  1757,  without  ever 
having  had  any  violent  disorder,  or  felt  any  of  the  mala- 
dies of  age  till  he  was  turned  of  ninety,  after  which  he  was 
a  little  deaf,  and  his  eyes  Jn  some  degree  failed.  The 
tranquil  ease  of  his  temper  is  thought  to  have  contributed  to 
extend  his  life  to  this  unustial  period.  A  fuller  account  of 
bis  works  will  doubtless  be  required,  which  we  shall  give 
in  chronological  order.  I.  Letters  of  "  the  Chev.  d'Her- 
'— ,"  1685;  a  work  of  wit  andfancy^.  2.  ^<  Discourses 
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on  the  Plurality  of  Worlds,'*  1686  ;  the  character  of  this 
performance  has  been  already  sketched,  as  well  as  that  of 
bis,  3.  "  History  of  Oracles,"  J  687.  4,  "  Pastoral  Poems,' 
with  a  Discourse  on  the  Eclogue,  and  a  digression  on  the 
ancients  and  moderns,''  1688.  It  seems  to  be  agreed, 
that  if  these  are  not  good  eclogues,  they  are  at  least  ele- 
gant poems.  It  was  in  the  dissertation  annexed  to  these 
that  he  made  his  first  attempt  to  depreciate  the  ancients, 
whose  merit  compared  with  that  of  the  moderns,  was  then 
the  subject  of  a  well-known  controversy.  Among  his 
papers  after  his  death,  was  found  a  discourse  on  the  Greek 
tragedians,  which  was  given  to  Diderot  for  insertion  in  the 
Encyclopedic,  but  he  said  he  could  not  possibly  insert  in 
that  work,  a  treatise  tending  to  prove  that  iEschylus  was  a 
madman.  5.  Several  volumes  of  ^^  Memoirs  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,"  to  which  society  he  was  secretary  forty- 
two  years,  from  1699,  The  general  preface  to  this  work 
is  highly  excellent ;  it  contains  also  his  <^  Eloges,"  or  Eu- 
logies on  the  academicians,  which  have  been  published 
separately.  6.  "  History  of  the  French  Theatre,  to  Cor- 
neille,"  with  the  life  of  that  great  dramatist.  7.  ^^  Reflec- 
tions on  theatrical  poetry,  particularly  Tragedy :"  this  is 
reckoned  one  of  the  most  profound  and  judicious  works  of 
Fontenelle.  8.  "  Elements  of  the  Geometry  of  Infinites," 
1727;  not  much  esteemed  by  mathematicians.  9.  '*  A 
Tragedy,"  in  prose,  and  "  Six  Comedies,'^  none  of  them 
calculated  for  theatrical  effect.  Warburton',  it  appears  by 
his  letters  to  bishop  Uurd,  entertained  a  high  opinion  of 
these  comedies,  and  of  Fontenelle's  preface  to  them.  10. 
*•  Theory  of  the  Cartesian  Vortices."  He  r/emained  un- 
fortunately attached  to  the  system  of  Descartes  to  the  end 
of  his  life,  having  imbibed  it  very  early.  11."  Endymion," 
and  some  other  pastoral  lyric  dramas.  12.  "  Moral  Dis- 
courses," and  fugitive  pieces.  All  these,  except  those  on 
geometry  and  .natural  history,  were  collected  in  11  vols. 
12mo,  under  the  title  "  CEuvres  Diverses."  Other  edi- 
tions have  since  been  published  in  folio  and  quarto.  The 
style  of  this  author  is  in  general  elegant  and  clear,  but 
not  altogether  free  ^rom  defects.  It  is  often  too  negligent 
^nd  familiar.  He  betrays  at  some  times  an  affectation  of 
giving  great  matters  in  a  small  compass;  at  others  he  de- 
scends to  puerile  details  unworthy  of  a  philosopher.  He 
displays  occasionally  too  much  refinement  in  his  ideas; 
and,  at  times,  is  too  elaborate  in  his  ornaments.     These 
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by  only  altering  the  title  of  his  |uece  to  '^  Mr.'  Footers 
giving  Tea  to  his  Friends/"  he  procec^ded  without  farther 
molestation,    and   represented    it    for    upwards    of   forty 
mornings  to  crowded  and  splendid  audiences.     Hie  en- 
suing season  he  produced  another  piece  of  the  same  kind, 
called,  **  An  Auction  of  Pictures ;"    in  which   he  intro- 
duced several  new  characters,  all,  however,  popular,  and 
extremely  well  known :  particularly  sir  Thomas  de  Veil, 
then  the  leading  justice  of  peace  for  Westminster ;  Mr. 
Cock,  the  celebrated  auctioneer;  and  the  no  less  cele« 
brated  orator  Henley.     This  piece  had  also  a  very  great 
run,  non  were  any  pains  spared  to  procure  this  success,  for 
it  is  to  be  noted,  th^t  he  himself  represented  all  the  prin- 
cipal characters  of  each   piece,    where  his  great  mimic 
powers  were  necessary,  shifting  from  one  to  another  with 
all  the  de3(terity  of  a  Proteus. 

From  1752  to  1761,  he  continued  to  perform  at  one  of 
the  theatres  every  season,  as  fancy  or  interest  directed  his 
choice,  generally  for  a  stated  number  of  nights ;  and,  on 
these  engagements,  he  usually  brought  out  a  new  piece. 
He  proceeded  thus,  till  a  very  pressing  embarrassment  in 
his  siflFairs  compelled  him  to  perform  <<The  Minor,"  at  the 
Hay-market,  in  the  summer  of  1760,  with  such  a  com« 
pany  as  he  could  hastily  collect.  Henceforward  he  pur- 
sued the  scheme  of  occupying  that  theatre,  when  the 
others  were  shut  up ;  and  from  1762,  to  the  season  before 
his  death,  he  regularly  performed  there.  Feb.  1766,  when 
at  lord  Mexborough^s  in  the  country,  he  broke  his  leg  by 
a  fall  from  his  horse,  the  duke  of  York  being  also  there : 
and  it  is  generally  supposed,  that  this  accident  facilitated 
his  application  for  a  patent,  which  he  obtained  in  July  the 
same  year. 

Foote  was  now  in  much  prosperity  :  be  acquired  a  great 
deal  of  money  ;  and  he  seems  to  have  set  mankind  at  de- 
fiance :  for  he  cared  not  whom  he  offended,  and  seldom 
considered  whether  they  were  subjects  proper  for  ridicule. 
In  1776,  he  drew  a  character  for  the  late  duchess  of  King- 
ston, who  was  at  that  time  the  subject  of  much  conversa- 
tion ;  whose  influence,  however,  prevailed  so  far  as  to 
prevent  the  representation  of  his  play.  In  the .  course  of 
this  conflict,  certain  imputations  were  thrown  out  against 
him,  which  ripened  at  length  into  a  legal  charge.  He  was 
accused  of  unnatural  practices,  and  though  the  accusation 
was  supposed  to  have  originated  from  malipe,  and  he  was 
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Ac<)uittecl^  agreeably  to  the  sentiments  of  the  judge  who 
tried  him,  yet  the  shock  he  received  from  this  disgracing 
situation  is  believed  to  have  had  a  fatal  effect  upon  biip. 
A  few  months  afterwards  he  was  struck,  while  on  the  stage^ 
with  a  paralytic  fit;  from  which  he  recovered  sufficiently 
to  spend  the  summer  at  Brtghthelmstone.  On  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  he  was  advised  to  remove  to  France; 
and  arrived  at  Dover,  Oct.  20^  1777,  intending  immedi- 
ately to  proceed  to  Calfiis ;  but,  being  seiised  with  a  shiver- 
ing fit  the  next  mornings  he  died  iu  a  few  hoursi  and  was 
buried  in  Westminster- abbey. 

The  wit  and  humour  of  Foote  in  private  conversation^ 
were  equal  to  bis  comic  powers  on  the  sta^e,  of  which  the 
following  account,  given  by  Mr.  BoswelT  in  the  Life  of 
Johnson,  affords  a  striking  instance.  Dr.  Johnson  is  said 
to  have  related  it  himself :  ^^  The  first  time  I  was  in  com- 
pany with  Foote  was  at  Fitzherbert's.  Having  no  good 
opinion  of  the  fell6w,  I  was  resolved  not  to  be  pleased ; 
and  it  is  very  difficult  to  please  a  man  against  his  will.  I 
went  on  eating  my  dinner  pretty  sullenly,  affecting  not  to 
mind  him ;  but  the  dog  was  so  very  comical,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  lay  down  my  knife  and  fork,  throw  myself  back 
in  my  chair,  and  fairly  laugh  it  out*  Sir,  he  was  irresisti- 
ble/' Innumerable  other  stories  are  circulated,  all  prov- 
ing the  lively  and  ready  wit  of  this  eccentric  genius,  as 
well  as  the  general  tinge  of  licentiousness  which  was  visible 
in  bis  conduct  as  well  as  conversation.  His  **  Memoirs,'' 
indeed,  lately  published  by  Mr.  Cooke,  prove  that  his  mind 
'^  was  not  overcharged  with  the  impressions  of  religious  or 
moral  duties."  It  has,  however,  been  reported  on  the 
testimony  of  some  who  knew  him  intimately,  that  be  was  a 
man  of  competent  classical  learning,  and  much  various 
reading,  and  no  less  a  rational  and  instructive  companion 
in  a  serious  hour  with  a  single  friend,  than  an  entertaining 
one  in  mixed  society. 

His  published  dramas  are  twenty  in  number,  and  were 
written  in  the  following  order:  1.  ''Taste,  a  comedy,'* 
1752.  2.  "  The  Englishman  in  Paris,"  1753.  3.  «  The 
Knighu,"  1754.  4.  "The  Englishman  returned  from 
Paris,"  1756.  5.  "  The  Author,"  17S7.  6.  «*  The  Minor,'^ 
1760.  7.  *«Tlie  Lyar,"  1761;  not  printed  till  1764. 
2.  " The  Orators,"  1762.  9.  "The  Mayor  of  Garrat," 
1763.  10.  "The  Patron,"  1764.  11.  "The  Commis- 
atry."     12.  "Prelude  on  opening  the  Theatre^"  1767- 
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IS.  ^Thc  DerU  upon  Two  Sticks,*'   lW8,   ptiaMi   in 

1775.  14.  «Tbe  Lame  LoTor,'*  1770.  IS.  «<Tbe  Maid 
•f  Bath^'*  17TI,  printed  1778.  16.  «  The  NaboV  1T7«, 
printed  1778.  17.  «  The  Baakrapt,**  1772*  18^  ^The 
Ceaeneri/'  1774,  printed  1778.     19.  <"  A  Trip  to  Gaiais,'* 

1776,  printed  1778.  20.  ^^Tlit  Capuchin.**  Th*  lattor 
.  of  these  was  altered  from  the  foimer,  which  was  pfobUnted. 

A  trifling  piece  called  "Piety  in  Platens,**  and  •'The 
Diwrsions  of  the  Morning,"  altered  from  Taste,  we« 
'  never  published.  The  anony imus  mock  Tragedy  of  <*  Tte 
Tailors,'*  is  usually  printed  with  Foote's  works,  aad  is 
very  generally  tliought  to  be  his.  It  was  acted  in  1T67, 
printed  in  1778.  Most  of  these  are  fonned  upon  tenpo- 
rary  topios,  and  full  of  personalities,  the  <d>jecls  of  wUdi 
are  still  generally  recollected,  and  therefore  do  not  veqwe 
to  be  specified ;  but  tbey  are  replete  with  vivacity  mad  bu- 
«iear,  and  though  composed  with  little  care,  or  aateotioa 
to  plot,  are  very  entertaiiiing  even  in  tihe  dosat.  Foote 
borrowed  liberally  from  Meniere  and  others ;  bat  made 
what  he  took  his  own  by  an  originality  ia  his  manner  of 
employing  it ;  and  bis  personail  humour  was  so  pecuKar, 
that  it  has  been  iiardly  possible  for  any  other  player  to 
give  equal  effect  to  the  parts  he  acted  himadf.  ^ 

FOPPENS  (John  Francisj,  an  emiaeot  lustorian  and 
biographer,  was  professor  or  divinity  at  Loavmioe,  aad 
canon  and  archdeacon  of  Mechlin,  where  he  died  July  1^, 
17^1,  highly  respected  as  a  man  of  learning  aad  virtue, 
but  of  his  prrvate  history  we  have  no  further  particulars. 
His  first  publication  appears  te  have  been  "  Bacavia  Saen, 
•ive  res  gests  ApostolkCoroBi  virorum,*'  fol.  1714.  He 
then  published,  2.  ^  Hisloria  Elpiscopatos  Antverpiensis,** 
Brussels,  1717,  4to.  3.  <<  Historia  Epiacopatas  SylvsDdu- 
censis,'*  ibid.  1721.  4.  A  new  edition  of  *^  Aahwti  Mi- 
rsei  Opera  Diplomatica  et  Histeriea,*'  wkh  large  additions, 
ibid.  1723,  2  vols.  fol.  5.  **  Diplomatam  Qelgicorum  nofa 
coUectio,**  being  a  supplement  to  the  former,  1734  And 
1 748, 2  vols.  fol.  6.  ^<  Cbrenologia  sacra  Eptscoporum  Bei- 
gii,  ab  anno  1561  ad  annum  1761,*'  12iao,  a  work  in  verse, 
with  prose  notes.  He  also  pubKsbed  a  new  edition  of  the 
'<  Basilica  Bruxellensisi"  of  J.  B.  Christian,  at  MechKn  in 
1743,  2  vols.  8vo,  but  is  best  known  by  his  <'  BAUotheca 
iBelgica,"  or  lives  of  the  Belgic  authors,  1799,  2  vols.  4ta, 

1  Lifeby  William  Cooke,  esq.  S  toIs.  ISnio^— Bofwell'i  Ufe  of  JolM»Mn.— 
DaTiet'a  Life  of  Gftrrick,  mmi  alnoat  trefj  W9ik  tiMt  Ueats-  «f  cbe  mtOtm 
Xnglith  8t»cfe. 
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being  a  cohdnttation  of  MitmuB^  Sweett,  BitiA  Yaledm  A.n'^ 
dreas^  <»9iiatneDted  with,  near  150  popCrait«>  not  half  of 
which  ar^  to  be  found  in  the  most  complete  copies.  We 
lie  under  too  many  obligations'  to  this  work  to  exaniee  it 
wUh  the  rigour  which  Marchand  has  employed,  aad  for 
which  we  refer  to  his  <^  Dicttonnaire  Htstomquew*'  The 
maccoracies,  as  fiu*  as  we  have  examined  the  vorisy  are 
fisw,  aad  for  an  eccasbnal  want  of  libesality,  we  must  aee^ 
an  apology  in  his  religion.  He  has,  however,  taken<  soBie 
credit  lo-biiiiael^  for  not  omitting  those  epitaphs  oa  pn>«- 
testant  writers  in  which  their  pfinci]^ea  are  commeoded^ 
aad  of  this^  merit  he  ought  not  to  he  dcf>iivedi  ^ 

FORBES  (Duncan),  a  Tei^  eminent  Scottish  lawyen^ 
ivas  bom*  at  GoUodeR,  in  the  county  of  Invemeaay  in  1685^ 
and  educated  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  whence  he 
femoved  to  Utoecht,  and  aftecwarda  to  Paris,,  where-  he 
studied  the  civil  kw.  He  returned,  iiv  1710,  to  Seotlimd^ 
and  was.  catted  to  the  bar  ia  tke  court  of  session.  His 
iifaiUtios  as.  an  advocate  were  soon  noticed,  andihe  obtained 
great  practice.  In  1717,  he  was  appointed  solicitor-gene«- 
M  of  Scotland,  to  1722,  he  was  returned  member  for 
the  county  of  Inverness ;  and  in  17^,  was  promoted  to 
the  dignity  of  locd-advocate.  He  was  further  advanced  in 
1742,  to  be  lord-president  of  the  court  of  session,  in  which 
liigh.  station  he  acted  with  such*  integrity,  that  be  was 
esteemed  add  honoured  by  his  countfjiu  During  the  rei- 
bellion  in  1745  and  ^  be  used,  the  utmost  of  his  power  to 
ofipose  the  pretender,  and  mortgaged  hia  estate  to  support 
the  govemmei^t  With  gveat  reason  he  iq>plied  to  the 
ministry  for  a  repayment  of  those,  expences  which  he  had 
iocusred  by  hia  loyalty,  and  there  refusal,  undoubtedly  a 
stain  on  tbo  histeay  of  the  times,  is  said  to  have  opentted 
ao  strongly  upon  his  mind^  as  to  produce  a  fever,  of  which 
he  died  in  1747,  at  the  age  of  62.  His  writings  were 
chiefly  on  theological  subject^  witiiout  any  reference  to 
kia.  psofession;  they  are,  fi.  ^Thoughts  on  Religion.'* 
2.  ^  A  Letter  to  a  Bishop;''  3;  ^  Reflections  on  Incre* 
dulity,'*  ITdO,  in  2  volsi^  i2mo.  Father  Houbigtnt  trans- 
lated the  two  former  el  these  works:  into  French,  but  tbey 
weae  not  greatly  admined  in  thafr  canntny. ;  the  solidity  of 
the  Scptt&i  )awy«r  ceokt  not  \m  npected  to- suit  with  the 
atvacity  of  Faench  reasooersw 
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DoQcan  Forb»  of  Cullodeo,  says  a  recent  biogr^y&efV 
was  in  all  respects  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  hi* 
time.  His  learning  was  extensive  and  profoimdy  reaching 
even  to  the  orientsJ  languages ;  and  he  had  that  acuteneas 
and  subtlety  of  parts,  which  is  peculiarly  6tted  for  the 
nice  discriminations  of  the  law  ;  but  which  was  always  re* 
gulated  in  him  by  the  prevailing  principles  of  his  nature, 
probity,  candour,  and  a  strong  sense  of  the  bea«qr  ^ 
▼irtue  and  moral  excellence.  In  the  eloquence  of  the  bar, 
he  outshone  all  bis  contemporaries;  for  he  united  to  great 
knowledge  of  jurisprudence,  a  quickness  of  comprehensioa 
that  discovered  to  him  at  once  the  strong  ground  of  arg^« 
jnent  which  he  was  to  press,  or  the  weakness  of  the  doc- 
trine he  wished  to  assail.  When  raised  to  the  presidency 
of  the  court,  the  vigour  of  his  intellect,  his  patience  in 
the  hearing  of  causes,  his  promptitude  in  the  dispatch  of 
Ji>usiness,  the  dignity  of  his  deportment,  and  above  all,  the 
'known  probity  and  integrity  of  his  mind,  gave  the  highest 
weight  to  the  decisions  of  that  tribunal  over  which  he  pre- 
sided. 

Of  his  religious  sentiments  this  biographer,  the  late  lord 
Woodhouselee,  speaks  with  less  approbation.  He  allows 
that  his  piety  was  fervent  and  habituaJ,  but  seems  to  refer 
it  to  warmth  of  heart,  and  feelings  naturally  ardent,  and 
that  all  this  co-operating  with  a  lively  imagination,  led  him 
to  become  an  admirer  and  disciple  of  the  Hutchinsonian 
scheme  of  theology ;  and  he  adds  that  he  had  not  enough 
lof  physical  science  to  detect  the  absurdities  with  which  the 
scheme  of  his  favourite  author  abounds.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear, however,  that  be  adopted  the  whole  scheme  of  Hutch- 
inson, or  that  be  was  more  absurd  in  what  he  did  adopt 
than,  bishop  Home,  Parkhurst,  and  some  other  men  of 
equal  talents  and  celebrity. — Warburton  in  one  of  his 
**  Letters''  lately  published,  after  recommending  the  lord 
president's  ^  Reflections  on  Incredulity,"  which  was  a 
posthumous  work,  adds,  **  It  is  a  little  jewel  I  knew  and 
venerated  the  man  ;  one  of  the  greatest  that  ever  Scotland 
hred,  both  as  a  judge,  a  patriot,  and  a  Christian.'*^ 

FORBES  (Patrick),  an  eminent  Scouman,  was  bom 
in  1564,  when  the  afiairs  of  the  church  of  Scotland  were 
in  great  confusion.  He  was  distinguished  by  his  family, 
^  well  as  by  his  uncommon  merit,  b\eing  himself  lord  of 

<  Pr«ccdior«ditNm  oC  tiiit  Diot— Wdo«MMtite>i  Wi  oC 
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Corse,  aqd  baron  of  .O'Neil,  in  the  sbire  of  Aberdeen. 
He  was  liberally  educated  both  at  Aberdeen  and  St.  An* 
drew's ;  and  having  a  plentiful  estate,  a  noble  alliance^ 
and  great  credit  in  hi»  country,  be  contributed  much  to- 
wards restoring  order,  by  encouraging  pious  and  peaceable 
ministers,  and  by  instructing  the  people  in  set  conferences 
as  well  as  occasional  discourses ;  especially  the  papists,  who 
would  hear  nothing  from  the  pulpit.  In  this  laudable  man- 
ner he  acted  as  a  layman  ;  and  bis  abilities  became  so  con- 
spicuous, that  he  was  often  solicited  to  enter  into  the 
ministry  by  eminent  persons  both  in  church  and  state.  He 
at  length  submitted  to  their  judgment,  and  was  ordained  a 
presbyter  at  the  age  of  28.  He  was  admitted  minister  of 
Keith,  where  he  continued  with  the  •  highest  applause  till 
1618 ;  and  then,  at  the  earnest  desire  of  the  clergy  and 
laity  of  the  diocese  of  Aberdeen,  as  well  as  at  the  express 
command  of  the  king,  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of 
Aberdeen,  which  he  had  held  about  seventeen  years.  <^  It 
was,'*  says  Burnet,  **  with  great  difficulty,  that  king  JameS' 
made  him  accept  that  dignity ;  and  for  several  months  he 
refused  it,  having  proposed  to  himself  to  live  in  a  less 
conspicuous  state.  It  was  soon  seen,  how  much  he  de- 
served to  be  a  bishop ;  and  that  his  refusal  was  not  coun* 
terfeit,  but  the  real  effect  of  his  humility.  In  all  his  be- 
haviour he  has  displayed  the  character  of  a  truly  apostolic 
man.  He  visited  his  diocese  without  pomp  and  noise,  at- 
tended only  by  one  servant,  that  he  might  more  easily  be 
informed  of  what  belonged  to  his  care,  &c.*' 

This  excellent  man  died  in  1635,  aged  seventy-one,- 
after  having  two  days  before  sent  for  all  the  clergy  ia 
Aberdten  to  receive  the  sacrament  with  him.  His  <^  Conv 
mentary  upon  the  Revelations,**  was  printed  at  London  in 
1613.  He  was  a  great  promoter  and  guardian  of  learning 
as  well  as  of  religion.  ^'  He  took  so  much  care  of  the  two 
colleges  he  had  in  his  diocese,  that,**  as  Burnet  says, 
^  they  soon  distinguished  themselves,  and  became  famous 
all  over  Scotland.**  As  he  was  chancellor  of  the  univer* 
sity  of  Aberdeen,  he  improved  that  seat  of  learning,  by 
repairing  the  febric,  augmenting  the  library,  reviving  the 
professions  of  divinity,  canon-iaw,  and  physic,  and  pro* 
«uring  another  professorship  ia  divinity  to  be  added.  ^ 

>  Biog.  Brit^-Gen.  Diet. — Life  1)y  Gardeoi  prefixed  to  bif  son*i  works.— Bur* 
m"*  U&  of  Bedell,  preface,  p.  13, 1S« 
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fPRBES  {J<3ffPff)t  of  CWse,  feooni  «on  to  tbe  preotd- 
iogi  was  born  May  2,  1 593^  and  after  his  school  educa- 
tion, was  sent  to  the  university  of  King's  college,  Aberdeen, 
in  1607.     After  a  course  'of  philosophy  and  theology  bete, 
be  went  to  Hefiddberg,  whene  h^K  attended  the  levies  of 
Paraeus,    and  afterwards  spent  some  time    at   the  other 
universities  of  Germany.     Wkh  theology  he  apptied  ri- 
gorou^  to  the  «tudy  of -the  flehoew  laaguage^  and  accord^ 
ing  to  Pictet,  inaimained,  in  1608,  a  piiUtc  dis|afito  agunst 
the  archbishop  and  the  Lutiheratis  of  Upsal.     If  tbm  bt 
no  mistake  in  this  date,  he  eoald  now  have  been  only 
fifteen  or  sixteen  j^ars  ^  age..     He  pursued  his  studies, 
bowerer,  abroad  until  l€  Id,  wlien  retumitig  to  Aberdeen, 
be  gave  anch  proofs  of  eatensive  knowledge  and  taleocs, 
that  he  was  immediately  appointed  professor  of  dirimty 
and  eedesiasttcal  history  in  King's  <;ollege.     How  we/J  iia, 
was  fiualified  for  the  ofioe  appears  from  bis  *^  Hisborico- 
Aeologtcal  Institutions,'*  a  woiis  universally  admired,  eren 
by  tibose  who  difiered  from  him  with  regard  to  matters  of 
church-government.      Having,    however,    subscribed  tie 
Penh  articles,  as  they  were  called,  proposed  by  the  syaod 
of  Perth,  as  an  intnoduction  to  episcopacy  in   Scottainl, 
the  favourite  measuie  of  lames  I.  which  Dr.  Forbes  tWy 
defended,  and  having  refused  to  subscribe  to  tbe  natioosl 
league  and  covenant,  he  was  c^cted  from  his  profesiorial 
chair  in  1640.     He  liad  before  this  oMde  an  ineflfectiisl 
attempt  to  compose  tbe  religious  dissentions  in  Scotland, 
by  publishing  a  work  written  with  great  moderation  of  sen- 
timent, entitled  **  Irenicum,^'  dedicated  to  the  lovere  of 
truth  and  peace.     This  mm  printed  at  Aberdeen  in  1619, 
4to.     In  1642  he  went  to  HoUand,  where  he  remained  a 
few  years,  and  revising  the  lectures  be  had  delivered  when 
professor,,  be  compiled  from  them  the  exoeUeat  work 
abovementioned,  which  be  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1^*5, 
fol.  under  the  titJe  of ^  Institutiones  historico-thoolegi«'* 
This  was  so  much  ado>ired,  and  considered  indeed  as  one 
of  the  best  works  of  tbe  kind  that  had  ever  appeared,  as  to 
pass  through  three  editions  in  a  very  short  time,    fa  *^*^ 
be  published,  at  the  same  place,  his  father's  **  Conuweattiy 
on  the  Apocalypse,*^  4to,  translated  into  Latin.    B/ctani* 
ing  then  to  Scotland,  he  spent  the  short  remainder  cf  ^^ 
life  in  retirement  on  his  estate  of  Corse,  where  he  died 
April  29,  1 648.    Those  who  had  ejected  him  from  his  pro- 
fessorship added  two  instances  of  persecution  which  are 
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jiecttliafly  disgracefuL  While  professor,  be  had  purcbased 
a  house  at  Old  Aberdeer^  where  King's  college  is  situated^ 
aad  oMtde  it  over  for  the  use  of  his  successors ;  but  haviivg 
forgot  to  secure  bis  Ufe^rent  in  it,  the  prevailing  party 
actually  turned  him  out  of  it ;  and  how,  when  deadi  they 
would  not  allow  him  to  be  buried  beside  his  father,  though 
earnestly  requested  by  many  of  his  friends.  The  body  waa 
afterwards  carried  to  the  church-yard  of  Leuchil,  where  Ic 
lies  without  any  monument  In  1 70S,  a  very  elegant  edttion 
of  all  his  works,  in  2  vols.  fol.  was  printed  by  the  Wet- 
ateios  at  Amsterdam,  under  the  care  partly  of  Mn  George 
Garden  of  Aberdeen,  but  principally  of  professor  Gurt^r 
of  Deventer*  The  whole  indicates  great  learnings  aa4 
his  *^  Exercitia  Spiritualia,"  a  kind  of  Diary,  shows  no  lesa 
piety. ' 

FORBES  (William),  bishop  of  Edinbursh,  was  bom 
in  1^S5,  at  Aberdeen,  wheite  be  went  through  the  courses 
of  classical  Warning  and  philosophy.  He  was  admitted - 
master  of  arta  at  stxteea,  and  immediately  aCterwards  made 
professor  of  logic :  he  applied  himself  to  support  Aristotle's 
logic  agaiost  the  Ramists.  Afterwards  be  went  to  travel, 
and  made  a  great  progress  in  divinity  and  the  Hebrew  Ian* 
goage^  in  the  universities  of  Germany,  during  the  four 
years  he  passed  in  that  country.  He  tbeu  visited  the 
university  of  Leyden,  where  he  was  greatly  esteemed. 
His  ill  state  of  health  not  permitting  him  to  uadertake  a 
journey  into  France  and  luly,  as  he  would  willingly  have 
done,  he  went  over  to  England^  The  fame  of  bis  iMnuog 
soon  proclaimed  him  there^  so  that  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford offered  him  a  professorship  of  Hebrew ;  whieb,  bow* 
ever,  be  did  not  accept,  because  the  physicians  advised 
him  to  return  lo  his  native  country.  Tbe  magistrates  of 
Aberdeen  expressed  a  particular  esteem  for  him^  He  re^ 
covered  bis  healthy  and  accepted  at  first  a  private  cure ; 
but  afterwards^  being  strongly  solicited  by  tbe  inhabitants, 
went  to  be  preacher  in  bis  native  city.  He  was  admitted 
doctor  of  divinityi  when  king  Jaades^  among  other  regula-- 
tiotts,  bad  settk^l  it  with  the  deputies  of  the  clergy,  that 
the  academical  degrees  and  dignities  should  be  restored  to 
tbeir  ancient  course.  Tbe  lalMur  of  preacbiug  hurttM  bis 
health,  they  ga^e  him  a  less  painful  employa>ent,  making 
him  priocipsl  of  Marischal-eollege.    He  waa  aftiNrwardi 
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dean  of  the  fSusuIty  of  divinity,  and  then  rector  of  the  nui* 
versity  ;  a  post  immediately  under  the  chancellor.  Then 
he  became  pastor  at  Edinburgh,  and  was  received  there 
with  every  mark  of  friendship ;  but  people^s  dispositions 
being  changed,  from  their  warm  attachment  to  the  and* 
episcopal  discipline  of  Geneva,  he  withdrew  himself,  and 
retired  to  his  own  country.  He  was  sent  for  some  yean 
after  by  Charles  I.  who  had  caused  himself  to  be  crowned 
at  Edinburgh  in  1633  ;  and  he  preached  before  the  monarch 
with  great  eloquence  and  learning.  That  prince,  having 
founded  an  episcopal  church  at  Edinburgh,  knew  of  none 
ihore  worthy  to  fill  the  new  see  than  Dr.  Forbes.  He  m 
consecrated  with  the  usual  ceremonies,  and  applied  him* 
self  wholly  to  the  functions  of  his  dignity :  but  fell  sid 
soon  after,  and  died  in  1634^  after  having  enjoyed  bis 
bishopric  only  three  mouths. 

Though  able  and  learned,  he  had  published  notbipg, 
and  composed  very  little.     He  wrote  a  treatise  tending  to 
pacify  controversies,  which  was  printed  at  London  in  1658, 
with  this  title,  **  Considerationes  modest®  et  pacificsB  con- 
troversiarum  de justificatione,  purgatorio,  invocatione  Sanc- 
torum, Christo  Mediatore,  Eucharistia.**     *<  This  posthu- 
mous work,^'  says  the  author  of  his  life,  ^^  is  a  signal  spe- 
cimen and  proof  of  a  pacific  temper,  and  a  moderate  mind: 
wherein,  like  a  second  Cassander,  and  catholic  moderator, 
he  endeavours  to  compose,  or  at  least  to  mitigate,  tbe 
rigid  and  austere  opinions,  in  certain  points  of  religfoof 
controversy,  both  of  the  reformed  and  of  the  popbh  party. 
How  greatly  he  regarded  moderation,  appears  from  that 
usual  saying  of  his,  that,  if  there  had  heed  more  Cassan- 
ders  and  Wiceliuses,  there  would  have  been  no  occasion 
for  a  Luther,  or  a  Calvin."     He  bad  another  saying  con- 
cerning letters,  as  good  as  this  concerning  religion :  U 
was,  "  Lege  plura,  et  scribe  pauciora,"  ^*  Read  more,  and 
write  less.*'     It  was  a  piece  of  advice  he  gave  to  one,  who 
used  a  great  deal  of  paper ;  and  the  result  of  a  resolatioo, 
which  he  himself  had  made,  not  to  write  much. '         . 

FORBIN  (Claude,  Chevalier  de),  a  French  naval  offi- 
cer of  great  repute,  was  born  in  1656,  and  bred  to  the 
sea^service  under  a  relation,  who  was  a  sea-caplaio,  taiaed 
Forbin-Gardane.  In  1686,  he  was  left  by  his  coflHnanoer 
^he  chevalier  de  Chaumont,  in  the  service  of  the  ki*>?  ^ 

^  Wios*  Mt^T-Oen.  Diet,  by  Baylc 
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Siam,  to  whom  he  was  some  time  chief  admiral.  He  after- 
wards distinguished  himself  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  where, 
in  1703^  he  displayed  his  generosity  no  less  than  he  had 
before  proved  his  valour,  by  giving  up  to  the  owner  a 
French  prize,  which  the  governor  of  Barcelona  had  ceded 
to  him.  In  1708  -he  was  intrusted  with  conveying  the 
pretender  to  Scotland,  but  was  so  closely  watched  by  ad« 
niral  Byng,  that  he  was  happy  in  returning  his  charge  to 
Dunkirk.  Louis  XIV.  admired  and  esteemed  bis  greatness 
of  soul,  and  frequently  discoursed  with  him  on  the  subject 
of  his  engageihents,  the  recital  of  which  be  beard  witii 
great  satisfaction.  Once,  when  the  king  had  given  him 
some  recompence  for  his  services,  at  the  time  of  going  to 
court  to  return  thanks,  his  zeal  for  a  brother  seaman  of 
great  merit,  named  John  Bart,  whom  he  considered  as  neg- 
lected, burst  forth  in  remonstrances  for  him.  The  king 
was  pleased  with, this  generous  disinterestedness,  and  re- 
marked to  his  minister  Louvois,  that  he  saw  few  such  ex- 
amples at  his  court.  But  though  Forbin  was  favoured  by 
tbe  king,  be  was  not  equally  in  the  good  graces  of  the 
ministers ;  and,  after  he  bad  distinguished  himself  highly 
in  oumy  engagements  against  various  enemies,  his  infirmi- 
ties and  his  discontent  caused  him  to  retire  from  the  ser« 
irice  in  1710.     He  died  in  1733,  at  the  age  of  77. 

Some  maxims  were  found  in  bis  Memoirs  published  ia 
1749,  by  Reboulet,  in  two  volumes,  which  ought  to  have 
made  him  more  acceptable  to  ministers :  unless,  perhaps, 
as  is  highly  probable,  bis  experience  of  the  bad  effects  of 
the  contrary  conduct,  was  the  cause  of  committing  thefH 
to  paper.  They  are  directed  to  persons  who  desire  to  rise 
in  the  sea  service ;  and  are  to  this  effect :  1.  *<  Never  to 
interfere  in  any  thing  which  did  not  strictly  belong  to  their 
employment*'  2.  **  To  pay  a  blind  obedience  to  the  or- 
ders they  received,  however  repugnant  to  their  private 
opinions;  trusting  that  ministers  have  more  extended  views, 
than  individuals  in  the  service  can  develope.*'  ^ 

FORBISHER.    See  FROBISHER. 

FORBONNOIS,  or  FORBONNAIS  (Francis  Verow 
be),  an  eminent  political  and  financial  writer  of  France^ 
was  born  at  Mans,  Oct.  2,  1722.  His  father,  Francis 
Louis  Veron  Duverger,  was  a  merchant  of  that  city.  Hav- 
ing finished  bis  education  at  the  college  of  Beauvais^  io 
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PlMiii  be  left  it  m  the  HxleeRtb  year  of  bis  age^  to  kUow 
the  tMBiny^tnKle, .  which  had  long  been  carried  oa  by  kia 
frnily  ;  hia  great  grandfather  having  etftabliabed  at  Mama 
manufactory  of  tamroiet,  which,  from  that  circmiiatancey  in 
SfMHi  were  called  Veronea.     In  1741  he  was  sent  by  iit 
lather  to  Spain  and  Italy,  whence  he  returned  to  Mans  ia 
1743.     Hit  grandfather  by  the  mother^a  side,  having  fooa 
after  retired  from  buainesn,  he  was  thereby  enabled  to  trada 
oa  hia  own  acooant ;  but  declioiogi  froo)  laoUTes  of  deb- 
tmcjy  to  carry  oa  at  Mana  the  same  trade  aa  his  fistber,  ba 
went  to  Nantes,  where  bis  nncie  was  established  as  a  ship- 
owner, to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  mercantile  conoems 
and  transactions  of  that  city.     Having  spent  aeveral  yens 
M  Nantea,  and  collected  mnch  valuable  inforaiatioa  (» 
maritime  and  colonial  trade,  he  entered  ia   1752  aposa 
speculation,  which  induced  him  to  go  to  Paria.     Coofiosd 
to  a  small  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintance,  be  Uved  thsia 
in  great  privacy,  yet  presented  to  government  several  nie« 
BBoirsy  which  experiencing  a  very  cool  reception,  be  ra* 
aolved  to  write  in  future,  not  for  administratioa,  but  tlia 
public     He  published  accordingly  in  1753,  his  '<Tii6o« 
lie  et  pratique  du  Commerce  et  de  la  Marine^"  *  fre^ 
translation  from  the  Spanish  of  Dr.  Geron.  de  Votarix» 
which  was  soon  followed  by  the  **  Considerations  sur  let 
Finances  d^Espagne  relativement  k  ceilea  de  Fraooe,"  « 
work  in  which  he  displayed  such  iatimate  acquaintsuQO 
with  the  Spanish  system  of  finance,  that  the  Spanish  aoK 
bassador  at  the  court  of  Versailles  proposed  him  to  marshsl 
de  Noailles,  as  conauUgeneral  of  Spain ;  but  the  fonaar 
being  soon  af(er  recalled  by  his  eourt^  the  appointment  did 
Bot  uke  place.     About  the  same  time  he  pablished,  ia 
1754,  his  <<  Essai  sur  la  partie  politique  du  commerce  da 
terre  et  de  mer,  de  Tagricukure  et  des  finances^"  wbi» 
within  three  weeks  passed  through  two  editions ;  the  third 
edition  was  publiafaed  in  1766,  and  the  fourth  in  17^^ 
considerablj  improved  and  enlarged.     From  his  profouod 
knowledge  in  matters  relative  to  money  and  coinage,  b^ 
was  appointed  ia    1755,   to  examine  into  the  eM^a^ 
abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  administration  of  ^ 
French  mint     He  immediately  proposed  a  new  <^^ 
but  his  plan  was  not  carried  into  exeoution  uatil  1771 1  he 
was,   however,    in  the  meanwhile,   appointed  inspe^tot" 
general  of  the  mint,  a  new  office  expressly  established  1^^ 
him« 
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Haviftg  tA>tKtaed  tree  admittaiiM  to  Ae  library  of  the 
AimHy  «f  Noaiyet,  ridi  in  oMtiuftcriptt  relative  to  the  ad* 
mtniscration  of  the  finances  of  France,  be  conceived  the 
idea  of  composing  fats  ^  Rectnrcfaes  et  considttmtioAs  flfnr 
les  finances  de  France  depuit  1595  jusqu'i  1721,"  printed 
at  Ba»ie,  1756)  in  2  Tob.  4io,  and  reprinted  the  same 
year  at  Umge^  in  6  vols.  Svo.  This  TaluaUe  work  expe-« 
pcfienced  tlw  most  disttii|riibbed  reception  both  in  France 
aed  otfaer  countries,  end  aopplied  TIioimm  wick  matter  for 
hit  ohseif  aliens  on  the  tme  prvsx:iples  of  financial  admiaia* 
timtion  in  his  enlogy  of  Saily.  The  deke  de  Choaaeuil 
being  appointed  prime  minister  he  endeavoured  to  place 
Forhoanois  in  the  department  for  foreign  aifiiirs ;  but  the 
letter  ^hedimtig  the  appoinftment,  Choideuil  requested  be 
woeld  apply  himself  to  lay  down  a  general  systeie  of  trade^ 
and  to  comment  o«i  all  cooMnercial  treaties  concluded  by 
Fmnce,  in  order  that  certain  and  unifom  principles  might 
be  itttroduced  into  that  impertant  department  of  pcditical 
econofoy*  While  he  was  making  the  neoessary  prepara- 
tions ficMT  eieeutiiig  that  ooemission,  the  abandoned  state 
of  the  Frenefa  finances  ia  1 75f ,  occasioned  the  appointment 
of  the  noted  £ithonetle  to  the  oiBce  of  ooniptroll0r«-general 
or  orinisoer  of  finances.  Wiiiioiit  being  in  the  least  con- 
neeted  netfa  that  minister,  Foilkinnois  received  an  offer  of 
the  place  of  principal  derk  of  the  department  of  finance^, 
which  being  declined,  the  maniscer  requested  he  would  at 
least  prirately  lend  him  his  assistance  in  projeetingtbe  first 
financial  operatmns  necessary  for  opening  tbe  war  both  by 
sea  and  famd,  at  a  time  when  l,500/XX)lirresonly  were 
left  in  the  treasury.  Eight  days  after,  Forbonnois  brought 
kirn  all  the  plans  and  dmugbts  of  edicts  for  the  first  ope- 
xadons.  Tlwy  were  approved  by  the  minister^  and  laid 
befeie  Louis  XV.  who  in  consequence  thereof  appointed 
Ferbonoois  inspector  of  the  dep6t  of  the  general  financial 
eomptrol,  a  title  which  he  himself  suggested,  in  order  te 
avoid  the  eclat  of  a  more  brilliant  appointment  Howeyer, 
Ibrbonnois*  acknowledged  superiority  as  a  financier,  which 
proved  exceedingly  omnsive  to  the  minister's  lady,  soon 
brought  on  a  oo<;rfness  between  her  husband  and  him,  which 
induced  Forbonnois  to  retire  into  the  country  until  Sitho* 
nette's  disgrace  and  dismission.  He  might  have  succeeded' 
him  as  comptroller-general,  bad  he  been  wilting  to  consent 
to  sacrifices  which  he  could  not  reconcile  with  his  honesty 
aadeaodoer* 
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While  he  held  the  place  of  inspector  of  the  depAt  of  tfre 
geoeral  financial  comptrol,  he  published  bis  **  Lettfe  d^an 
Baoquier  k  son  correspondent  de  province  ;^*  chiefly  in* 
tended  to  give  a  favourable  account  of  the  minister's  opera- 
tion.    In  1760  he  pointed  out  to  the  Duke  de  Choiseuil 
thip  perilous  situation  of  France,  and  suggested  the  plaji  of 
a  treaty  of  peace,  calculated  to  tempt  the  ambition  of 
Great  Britain,  and  at  the  same  time  to  save  resources  for 
France.     This  plan  met  with  so  much  applause,  that  Doa 
de  Fuentes,  at  that  time  Spanish  ambassador  at  Paris,  who 
was  admiued  to  the  confereuces,  offered  an  armed  neotra* 
Uty  on  the  part  of  hid  court  to  facilitate  iu  execution. 
Forbonnois  was  charged  to  draw  up  the  necessary  acts  and 
plans,  and  to  elucidate  a  great  variety  of  points  respecdog 
t))e  fisheries,  the  means  of  enlarging  them,  the  sacrifices 
to  be  made  to  England,  &.c.  nay,  be  was  offned  the  ap- 
pointment of  plenipotentiary  to  conclude  the  treaty ;  but 
having  executed  his  charge,  and  demanded  a  conference^ 
he  received  no  answer.     Being  entrusted  with  the  secrrets 
of  the  state,  he  began  to  entertain  strong  appreheosioos 
for  his  personal  safety,  and  took  refuge  in  aglass-nianu- 
^tory  in  the  mountains  of  Burgundy,  in  which  he  was 
concerned.     He  returned,  however,  afterwards  to  Pftris^ 
and  in  order  to  render  both  the  minister  and  the  financiets 
perfectly  easy  on  his  account,  he  purchased  the  place  of  a 
counsellor  or  member  of  the  parliament  of  Mets. 

In  1767  and  1768,  be  published  his  <<  Principes  et  ob- 
servations ^onomiques,"  and  '^  Supplement  au  journal 
d*Ao(il  1768,  on  examen  du  livre  intitule,  Principes  sur 
la  liberty  du  commerce  des  grains.'*  At  the  abolition  of 
the  parliament  of  Mets,  in  1770,  he  resolved  to*  retire  to 
bb  estate,  which  he  did ;  but  Terray's  appointment  to  the 

?lace  of  <;omptroller-general  brought  him  once  moare  to 
aris.  He  privately  assisted  that  minister  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  memorable  financial  operations  \%bich  distin- 
guish bis  administration,  but  declined  to  accept  any  place 
Vnder  government,  resigned  the  otbce  of  inspector- general 
of  the  mint,  obtained  a  pension  suitable  to  the  station  be 
bad  filled,  and  retired  again  to  his  estate,  where  he  con* 
tinned  until  1790.  In  Uiis  year  we  find  him  at  Mans^ 
among  the  electors  assembled  in  that  city. 
.  In  1787  he  married  miss  Leray  de  Cbarmont,  an  ficcom* 
plisbed  and  highly  amiable  lady,  wbo  by  the  mildness  of 
her  character  brightened  the  evening  of  his .  mehtonoua 
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1ife»  and  in  some  measure  indemnified  him  for  tbe  disap^ 
pointments  be  had  experienced  in  what  is  called  ^Me 
grand  monde.''  I'he  leisure  be  enjoyed  in  his  peacefol 
retreat  was  employed  in  agricultural  and  literary  pursuits. 
To  tbe  journal  edited  by  Dupont  of  Nemours,  be  contri- 
buted several  interesting  memoirs  signed— The  Old  Man 
of  the  Sartbe.  He  also  published,  in  1789,  *^  Prospectus 
sur  les  Finances,  dedi^  aux  bona  Franfois/'  and  some  time 
after  his  ^  Observations  succintes  sur  r6mis8ion  de  deux 
milliards  d'assignats.*'  At  the  beginning  of  the  revolution 
be  performed  the  functions  of  president  of  the  tiistrict  of 
Mamers,  and  also  obtained  the  distinction  of  his  name 
being  inserted  in  the  list  of  candidates  for  the  office  of 
tutor  to  the  prince  royal,  son  of  Louis  XVI. 

In  April  1799,  the  disturbances  which  prevailed  in  tbe 
department  of  tbe  Sartbe,  and  several  anonymous  threaten- 
ing letters  he  received,  induced  him  at  his  advanced  age 
to  leave  his  country  seat,  and  take  refuge  in  Paris.  Find- 
ing in  the  metropolis  but  few  of  bis  former  acquaintance, 
be  formed  new  connections,  and  became  a  frequent  ,vbt* 
tor  of  the  national  institute,  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
One  of  bis  last  works  is  bis  *^  Analyse  des  principes  sur  la 
circulation  des  Denrees,  et  Tinfluence  du  numeraire  sur 
cette  circulation.*'  At  the  time  he  composed  this  valuable 
publication,  he  was  already  afflicted  with  a  chronical  dis- 
ease, which  put  a  period  ta  his  existence  on  the  25th  of 
September,  1800.  In  1801  M.  fl^.'de  LMsle  de  Salle  pub- 
lished a  very  curious  literary  life  of  Forbonnois,  who  left  a 
great  many  unpublished  tretfsses,  among  which  are  eight 
on  legislation,  ten  on  diplomacy,  seven  on  the  marine  and 
the  colonies,  eleven  on  finances,  &c.  Some  of  these  were 
probably  the  collections  be  made  previous  to  the  publica- 
cation'of  some  of  his  works.  ^ 

FORCELLINI  (!£oidio,  or  Giles),  an  eminent  lexi- 
cographer, was  born  in  a  small  village  of  Treviso  in  tbe 
Venetian  territories,  August  16,  1688.  His  -family  was 
obscure,  and  scarcely  wealthy  enough  to  afford  htm  a  lite- 
rary education.  He  went  through  bis  studies  in  the  semi- 
nary of  Padua,  where  his  principal  instructor  was  the  ce- 
lebrated philologist  Faociolati,  then  professor  in  that  place, 
•and  only  six  years  older  than  himself.  Evincing  an  early 
predilection  for  the  church,  be  was  at  a  proper  age  or* 
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^ned  a  prktt^  soon  iftc#  whtcb  hm  wm  apipMnttdipiritosd 
Erector  to  the  Mmiaary  ta  wUch  be  had  Wem  eAaeiad. 
JiAer  having  filled  ihiu  stalioD  for  nine  years^  be  leaKinodl^ 
in  1724,  to  Cciieda,  io  the  umt  capacity  $  but  i»  lT3^k  be 
-vaa  recaUed  to  Padua,  and  ffcmaMied  tbere  till  ITSS^  wbeo 
be  retired  to  fak  native  plaee,  with  tbe  des%«  of 
bia  hat  years  in  the  besom  of  bia  family. 

He  was  at  first  emf^yed  by  Faccielala  in  theeen 
tad  additaeiis  to  tbe  faamia  dietieeary  of  C<lepimi,  ubicb 
tbe  latter  pabKshed  at  Padua,  in  i7ia,  and  nbacfa,  oedag 
to  hs  soperior  nerit,  jtMtly  superseded  all  die  preccalnig 
<iPorks  of  the  same  kind  in  Italy.  He  was  iikewiae  enpfeyed 
by  Faeciolati  in  tbe  cecnpilation  of  tbe  faiMea  dictmeirji 
entitled  "  Ortogiafia  luKana,''  wfaicb  bas  alveady  gme 
-tbroegb  many  editions,  asd  iriiicb  is  absolutelj  aeeeasary 
te  all  who  wisb  to  write  Italian  with  ortbogtapbical  aceur 
•Tacy.  So  great  was  Forcdliai's  modes^,  tbafi  tbe  public 
4Mnld  not  haFa  beea  iafsnaed  of  the  assiataace  be  ren- 
dered in  these  two  ^iceUeat  wosfcs,  bad  net  Faeciolati  btai>- 
aelf  dcelared,  in  bis  preface  to  the  last,  **  that  be  bad  the 
aatttfibction  oi  bringing  «p  a  pupil  of  singular  abilities,  tbe 
afcbd  Forcellini,  who  was  afterwards  bis  assistant  in  tbeiaft- 
paoved  edition  of  Calepiai,  and  in  the  conpilatioa  of  the 
Ortografia.'* 

-  It  was  greatly  advantageona  to  tbe  eanse  of  letters  that 
Mr.  ForceUini,  being  introduced  to  the  notice  of  cacdiaal 
4!omaro,  Imfaop  of  Padua,  received  from  that  prelate  an 
order  to  coaipile  a  new  Latin  Dictbnary,  in  which  all  the 
idefieieocitts  of  the  ptecediog  edition  of  Galeptai's  per- 
formaace,.  for  tbe  Latin  defMurtaient,  should  be  supplied. 
Perhaps  no  person  waa  better  qualified  fiv  such  an  aa- 
4ertaking,  or  was  possessed  of  ooore  steadiness,  patiemre, 
and  perseverance;  an  almost  inorediUe  proof  of  wfaicb  is^ 
that  be  empieyed  in  it  nearly  forty  years  of  hii  life!  He 
taasaeked  not  only  all  tbe  Latin  waters  of  tbe  seveml  ages 
of  Roman  literature,  but  all  the  ancient  grammaiians,  uid 
erery  coUection  of  inscriptions  wbieb  had  bcea  pmbbsbed  to 
his  time.  To  eacb  of  the  Latin  words  inserlied  m  this  new 
Dictionary  he  afiixed  the  corresponding  ItaUan  and  Greeks 
and,  to  render  tbe  work  still  more  complete,  be  subjoined 
to  it  a  copious  list  of  barbarous  words,  and  a  nuaienHis 
•atatogue  of  the  writam  whose  works  he  had  lAreatigated. 
The  performance  was  soon  considered  classical  and  un- 
rivalled 
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Besidet  the  iottmrnte  fncndshtp  of  FaccioUd,  hit  prc- 
ceptCMT  and  beooiactor,  the  abb£  Forceilini  was  highly 
«ateeiiied  by  Morgi^ni,  Pontedera,  Valseccbi,  and  other 
enin^m  profeitors  in  the  university  of  Padua.  His  leam^ 
iag  and  hts  merit  would  bare^vanced  him  to  high  hteraiy 
bMouTB,  had  he  been  lets  modest  and  unesauming.  Me 
was  regular  in  his  doiettic  life,  eaodid,  disinterest^,  aad 
exemplary ;  and  as  a  literary  character,  he  was  satisfie4 
that  his  memory  would  be  dear  to  and  respected  by  poste- 
rity.    He  died  April  4,  1768. 

Has  great  dictionary  is  entitled  '^Tothis  Latinitatis  Lev* 
icon,  consilio  et  cur^  Jacobi  Faccioiati,  opera  et  suidie 
£gidii  Forceilini,  alumni  seaiiuarii  Patavini,  lucubratcm  ;** 
and  the  edition  of  it  which  we  have  seen  was  published  at 
Padua  in  1771,  4  vols,  in  folio.' 

FORD  (8lR  John),  aa  ingenious  gentleman  of  the  se» 
Touteeuth  eentury,  was  the  son  of  sir  Job»  Ford,  km.  and 
sf as  bom  at  Up*park  in  the  parish  of  Harting  iu  Sussex,  mi 
1605.  He  becaiqe  «  geatleroao  eommoner  of  Trinity 
odlege,  Oxford,  in  1621,  but  left  it  without  taking  •  de- 
gree, after  which  Wood  has  not  been  able  to  trace  Ua 
History,  until  be  served  the  ofiiee  of  high  sheriff  for  S«s« 
sex,  and  demonstrated  hb  loyalty  to  CtMirles  L  who  con- 
ferred on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood  at  Oxford,  Oct. 
4,  i64S.  About  that  time  he  bore  a  colonel's  coauaissmi 
in  the  army,  or,  according  to  Clarendon,  had  a  regimeut 
of  borse  in  lord  Hoptoa's  troops,  and  was  afterwardis^ 
considerable  sufferer  for  his  adherence  to  the  royal  ca«ise. 
In  1647,  he  and  Dr.  Stephen  Goffe  were  imprisoned*  en 
suspicion  of  being  accessary  to  his  majesty's  escape  from 
Hampton  court  How  or  when  be  was  released  we  are  not 
toM,  but  as  be  had  married  genecal  Iretoii's  sister,  he 
might  owe  his  release  to  the  mfluefiee  of  his  brother-iu* 
kw  with  the  parliamentary  party.  In  16M  we  find  bi«i 
employed  in  certain  mechanical  inventions  of  considerable 
importance.  With  Cromwell's  encouragement,  and  at  the 
request  of  die  citizens  of  Loudon,  be  contrived  machinery 
for  raising  the  Thames  water  into  all  the  higher  streets  ef 
the  city,  a  height  of  ninety*three  feet.  This  be  is  said  to 
Imve  accomplished  in  a  yearns  time,  and  at  his  own  ex« 
pence ;  and  the  same  machinery  was  afterwards  employed 
In  other  parU  of  the  kingdom  fi>r  dcaioing  mines  and  tands^ 
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which  it  performed  better  and  cheaper  than  aojr  former 
contrivance.   He  also  constructed  the  great  water  engine  aC 
Somerset- bouse»  for  supplying  the  Strand,  &c.  bat  tUs 
obstructing  the  prospect  from  the  windows,  queen  Cathe- 
rine, the  consort  of  Charles  II.  caused  it  to  be  pulled 
dawn.     After  the  restoration  he  invented  a  mode  of  coia- 
i^g  copper  money  (Wood  says,  farthings)  wh^ch  could  not 
possibly  be  counterfeited,  as  each  piece  was  made  to  difler 
irom  another  in  some  minute  circumstance.     He  failed  in 
procuring  a  patent  for  these  for  England,  but  obtained  one 
for  Ireland.    He  went  over  accordingly  to  carry  his  design 
into  execution  there,  but  died  before  he  could  accomplish 
it,  on  Sept.  3, 1670,  and  bis  body  being  brought  over,  was 
interred   in   the  family  burial  place  at  Harting.     Wood 
speaks  of  him  as  a  man  who  might  have  done  great  things 
if  he  had  met  with  proper  encouragement.     He  published, 
1.  ^^  A  Design  for  bringing  a  River  from  Rickmansworth  in 
Hertfordshire  to  St.  Gileses  in  the  Fields,  near  London ; 
the  benefits  of  it  declared,  and  the  objections  against  it 
answered,^'  Lond.  1641,  4to.     2.  ^' Experimental  Propo- 
sals how  the  king  may  have  money  to  pay  and  maintain  his 
fleets,  with  ease  to  the  people ;  London  may  be  re-built, 
and  all  proprietors  satisfied;  money  may  be  lent  at  six 
-per  cent,  on  pawns  ;  and  the  fishing  trade  set  up,  and  all 
without  straining  or  thwarting  any  of  our  laws  or  customs,*^ 
ibid.  1666,  4to.    To  this  last  was  added  a  *^  Defence  of 
Bill  Credit.''  About  1663  he  had  printed  a  proposal  for  the 
raising  of  money  by  bills  of  exchange,  which  should  pass 
current  instead  of  money,  to  prevent  robbery.' 

FORD  (John),  an  early  English  dramatic  author,  the 
second  son  of  Thomas  Ford,  e^q.  .a  gentleman  in  the  com- 
mission of  the  peace,  was  a  native  of  Ilsington  in  Devon- 
shire, where  he  was  born  in  1586,  probably  in  the  begin- 
Ding  of  April,  as  he  was  baptised  on  the  17th  of  that  month 
at  Ilsington.  It  does  not  appear  where  he  was  educated, 
but  on  Nov.  16,  1602,  he  entered  as  a  member  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  law.  While 
there  he  published,  in  1606,  <<  Fame's  Memoriall,  on  the 
earle  of  Devonshire  deceased ;  with  his  honourable  life, 
peaceful  end,  and  solemne  fuuerall,"  a  small  quarto  oiF 
twenty-eight  leaves.  This  poem,  considered  as  the  pro^ 
5^ttction  of  a  youth,  is  creditable  to  the  ulents  of  Ford^  as 
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It  exhibits  a  freedom  of  thought  and  command  of  language, 
of  which  there  are  few  contemporaneous  examples.  At 
this  time  Ford  was  in  his  twenty-first  year,  and  deeply 
engaged^  but  unibrtanate,  in  an  affair  of  the  heart ;  and 
beinff  disappointed  also  by  the  death  of  lord  Mountjoy, 
the  liberal  friend  of  the  poet  Daniel,  to  whom  his  was 
about  to  look  up  as  a  patron,  he  determined  to  seek  relief 
in  travel.  Whether  he  actually  went  abroad,  or  finding  a 
nymph  less  cruel,  and  an  avenue  to  fame  without  indivi- 
dual  patronage,  remained  in  England,  is  matter  of  con- 
jecture: but  we  next  hear  of  him  on  the  stage.  With  a 
forbearance,  however,  unusual  with  those  who  have  once 
adventured  before  the  public, 'Ford  abstained  from  the 
piress  from  1606  to  1629,  when  he  printed  his  tragi- 
comedy of  the  ^*  Lover^s  Melancholy.'*  But  this  was  not 
bis  first  attempt  on  the  stage,  as  his  play  entitled  **  A  bad 
beginning  makes  a  good  ending,''  was  acted  at  court  as 
early  as  161S.  He  wrote  at  lea^  eleven  dramas,  and  such 
as  were  printed  appeared  from  1629  to  1639.  The  greater 
part  of  those  were  entirely  of  his  own  composition,  but  in 
some  he  wrote  conjointly,  probably  with  Decker,  Dray  ton, 
Hatherewaye,  or  some  of  the  numerous  retainers  of  the 
stage.  It  has  been  asserted  that  Jonson  was  jealous  of 
Ford,  and  that  Ford  was  frequently  pitted  against  Jonson, 
as  the  champion  of  his  antagonists.  But  Mr.  Gilchrist,  in 
**  A  Letter  to  William  Gifford,  esq."  1811,  has  most  sa- 
tisfactorily proved  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  either  of 
these  assertions.  The  date  of  Ford's  death  is  unknown;- 
he  wrote  nothing  for  the  stage  after  1639,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  be  did  not  long  survive  that  period.  A  writer 
in  the  <*  Censura  Literaria,"  has  attributed  to  him  an- 
excellent  little  manual,  entitled  <<  A  Line  of  Life,  pointing 
at  the  immortalitie  of  a  vertuous  name,"  1620,  l2mo. 

As  a  dramatic  writer,  his  merit  has  been  thus  appreciated 
by-  one  admirably  qualified  for  the  task.  Reversing'the 
observation  of  Dryden  on  Sbakspeare,  it  may  be  said  of 
Ford,  that  ^  he  wrote  laboriously,  not  luckily;"  alwaya 
€^legant,  often  elevated,  never  sublime,  he  accomplished 
by  patient  and  careful  industry  what  Sbakspeare  and 
Fletcher  produced  by  the  spontaneous  exuberance  of  na- 
tive genius.  He  seems  to  have  acquired  early  in  life,  and 
tp  b^re  retained  to  the  last,  a  softneas  of  versification  pe- 
culiar to  himself.  Without  the  majestic  march  of  verse 
which  distinguishes  the  poetry  of  Massinger,  and  with 
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of  tWtf  fhiyXuX  pAmtf  wbiob  cbcrMeffiMff  the  iK«^ 
)9gue  of  FUlcbet^  lie  m  tfeaU  mtj  and  buaMMMou^  Tbers 
i%  hovmeiy  a  monoiouy  io  his  poeftry,  whictb  thoae  who 
baiie  peruted  kis  soecici  long  tog«th«ff  mMH  h«re  iiwvifcidilj 
perow^d.     Bis  dialogmt  i»  declaia«ilDry  ftod  fomial,  and 
wants  thiA  quick  cboice  of  vepUcanion  andk  Feyoioder  wo  oe^ 
denary  to  effect  in  refMrefteBtBtioo.^   HisgeinuS'  was  oMtttf 
inclined  to  tragedy^    la  ht»  plete  he  is  far  from  jadraoas ; 
tkey  are  for  the  moit  part  too  fnU  of  the  bonribke,  and  he 
■eems  to  have  had  recoarM  to  aa  accttaMrbrtion  of  tccrific  in* 
aideoU  to  oUain  that  effect  which  ke  deapaiM  el  prodocn^ 
hy  pathos  of  Jangaage.    Another  defect  in  Ford's  poetry^ 
proceedings froia.  the  saaie  source^  ia the  iMby  of  peibsHij 
which  pervades  his  scenes,  at  one  time  exhibttad  io  ibe 
eompositioa  of  uncoath  phsases,  at  aoothes  in  peesplesk]^ 
oClBogtrnge;  and  hefreqtiently  bhoarai  witharemoteidea^ 
which,  rather  thaa  throw  it  awayv  he  obisadet  ayea  Ui 
Deader  iuvolred  in  inextricable  obsounty.    For  this  optaioa 
of  Ford's  merits,  as  weU  as  for  the  paiticalsra  of  h»  kfe^ 
wcare  indebted*  to  aa  elaborate  aivi  comprebeoaive  article 
in  the  ^  Quarterly  Reviea^'*  occasioned  by  aor  editioa!  o( 
^  Tbtt^Draojatic  Works  of  J^ahn  Ford  ;.  with  aa.  iotradoc* 
lion  and  explanatory  notes^  by  Heary  Webec,  esq.*'  l^ktf 
9  vols.  Svo.     Iq  this  article  the  reader  waU  also  fiad  a  laas^ 
ksrly  delineation^  o£  the  principal  plays  oflFenL  ^ 
-  FORD  (Simon),  .a  onto  of  iearoingv  and  aaetegant  La< 
fia  poel^  was  the  son  of  Richard  Pordy  of  £ast  Ogwdl,.  a 
apsall  pariah  near  Newton- Boshall,^  in  that  pan^f  Devan- 
shire  called  the  South-Hams,  andi  waa  bora  these  Jn  U19u 
Bf  the  Worths,,  his  another's  fiuaiLy,  he  was  deacended 
ifixiL  the  founder  of  Wadhamt  ceiisega,  Qafiard.     He  waa 
sgme  time'  at  the  higb-scfaool  at  Exeaea,.  bat  fhiiafaedkia 
education  at  the  free-^aehool  of  DoscbeBter^  ia.  Doraetahiie,. 
dnder  Gabriel  Reei»,  islbw  of  Neiv  Galkgas:    He  atas 
aibiitted  of  Magdalen  BaUv  Osfbrd^  ki  I6(d«^  aad  iac  thai 
dext  year  was.  caudidata  for  a  sofaolarabip  at.  Wssdhani- 
ooUoge,  probably  as  a  founder's  Unaaraa^  bot-waa  nnsne* 
dks^U    :io  164L,  being  tha»  BuA^bei  racireita^LiOndaai,^ 
ated  dtirtng  the  rebeUion  jaiited  theidiaaSecaed  paeby^    At' 
the  close  of  the  war  he  retoamsd  tou  the  nnMrersityr  s»di 
ihok  hta  master's  degser  in  IMa;  in  ahishyeaii,  by  tb& 
£faK>ua  of  Dr.  Edward  B^meldt,  deenr  af  Cbr»&  Cfaaroh,; 
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oft*  #f  the  VisKbh  of  tbe  mn^femty  ftppointed  by  parBa^ 
mm/ifhm  becanie  a  sladeot  of  tkat  houie,  aod  disdaguisbod 
hitmeU  m  a  tator.  He  was  created  B.D.  Feb.i6,  \64% 
by  duptoaatton  of  tba  ddegatei,  who  bad  before  deerecd, 
that,  bavictg  been  ^*  expelled  tbe  uniirersity  with  great 
mjury,  be  sboaM  he  restored  with  ail  academical  honour 
ifflagini^lew"  Ho  tfben  became  a  frequcDt  preacher  at  thd 
Hoiversity;  but,  for  preaching  at  St.  Mary's  against  tha 
oath  of  the  Independefita  called  tbe  tngagemeni^  as  b# 
bmaclf  iofovmed  Aotbony  Wood,  be  was  expelled  firom  his 
studentabip. 

Abovt  this  ti0e  he  became  lectarer  of  Newtngton  green^ 
aad  in  1651,  vicar  of  St  Lawrence" t,  Reading,  where  h^ 
was  eoimdered  as  an  eminent  preacher.  In  1653  he  mar-' 
lied  Mr&  Anne  Tbackham.  In  July  1659  he  was  chosen 
by  tbe  corporation  of  Northampton,  tbe  patrons,  Ttcar  of 
Ail  Sainls ;  aad,  in  1665,  be  took  tbe  degree  of  D.  D* 
and  woa  appointed  chaplain  to  bis  majesty.  In  1670  ha 
raiBOved  to  London,-  booaiie  nuiDister  of  Bridewell  chapel^ 
and  reetor  of  St  Mary  Aldermanbury ;  bot  finding  bis 
icaltb  iaipaired  by  the  air  of  London,  he  aeoepCe^^  in  1677^ 
tbe  rectory  of  Old  Swinford,  near  Storbridge,  in  Wor-* 
Mstersbire,  on  tbe  presentation  of  Thomas  Foley,  of  Kid* 
derminster.  Here  he  died  April  7^  1699,  and  was  buried 
in  dM  cbsrch  near  bis  (we  presame  second^  wife,  Martha 
Stampe,  who  died  in  16»4.  He  was  accoiuited  an  abU 
idholar,  an  elegant  Latin  poet,  and  a  preacher  of  greal 
ettuneocev 

His  works  are,  l.  ^  Ambitio  sacra.  Coneiones  iom 
Latino  habit«  ad  ncademieos^"  Oxon.  1610,.  4ta.  2,  Se- 
veral Latin  poems,  pobiished  sepaiutely  iivl666,  and  tbe 
following  years,  and  afterwards  collected  into  one  volume^ 
entitled  ^  Poemata  Londinensia,  &c.''  $.  ^  CarroOn  fa« 
nebre^  ex  occasione  Norcbamptonfe  eonflagratse^*'  Loud; 
1676,  4«o.  This  was  translated,  or  rather  imitated  by 
F.  A^  (Fernando  Arcfaer)  4to.  4.^  A  Panegyric  on  Charles 
L"  5L  ^  Christ's  Innocetiey  pleaded  against  the  cry  of  the 
chief  priests,''  Lond.  1656,  4to.  6.  **  The  Spirit  of  Bon^ 
dage  and  Adoption  largely  aod  practically  handled,"  ibid^ 
4B5Sy  Sto,  witb  a.  sermon  and  tract  added.  7^  ^^  A  new 
version  of  the  Psalms  of  David,^'  1668,  8vo.  8.  *«  Two 
Dialogues  concerning  tbe  practical  use  of  Infant  Baptism,r" 
Load.  1654  aAd  1656,  «Vo.  9*  ''  A  share  Catechism,  ibid. 
1657,  8yo.     10.  <^  A  plain  and  profitable  expdsitioo  tf^ 
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and  enkrgemeiit  opoo,  the  Church  Catechitm/*  i\M.  16M,> 
1696,  8vo.  11.  **  A  Dtscoune  cooceming  God's  Judg- 
ments/' prefixed  to  ^*  A  just  Narrmtive,  or  mcconnt  of  a 
man  whose  hands  and  legs  rotted  off,  in  the  parish  of  King's 
Swinford,  in  Stafford^ire,  where  he  died  June  21|  1677/*. 
ibid.  1678,  8vo.  The  narrative  itself  was  written  by  Janes 
lilingworth,  B.  D.  Dr.  Ford  published  also  seveiml  occa- 
sioniu  sermons,  and  was  one  of  the  translators  of  <<  Plu- 
tarch's Morals/'  published  in  1684. 

FORDUN  (John  de),  was  a  Scottbh  historian,  whose 
time  and  place  of  birth  are  uncertain.  It  is  most  generallj 
agreed  that  he  was  a  priest  in  the  church  of  Fordun  in 
1577,  because  be  dedicated  his  history  of  Scotland  to  car- 
dinal Wardlaw,  who  at  that  time  was  bishop  of  Glasgow. 
The  time  of  his  death  is  equally  obscure,  but  may  with 
probability  be  conjectured  to  have  been  soon  after  he 
finished  bis  ^  Scotiochrouicon."  In  this  history  there  are 
some  traditions  that  seem  not  sufficiently  authenticated, 
and  many  legendary  tales,  too  gross  for  belief,  jret  soaie 
curious  and  raluable  particulars  are  also  contained  in  it ; 
among  which  may  be  reckoned  the  oration  of  a  highland 
bard,  delivered  at  the  coronation  of  Alexander  III.  in 
184»,  a  piece  peculiar  in  its  kind.  Every  convent  in 
Scotland,  and  some  in  England,  transcribed  copies  of  this 
history  ;  and  two  editions  of  it  have  been  printed ;  one  by 
Heame  at  Oxford,  1722,  in  5  vols.  8to;  the  Other  by  Mr. 
Goodall  at  Edinburgh,  in  a  single  volume,  folio.  MS 
copies  are  to  be  found  in  great  plenty  in  the  Bodleian  li* 
bimry,  in  the  British  Museum,  and  at  Edinburgh.  * 

FORDYCE  (David),  professor  of  philosophy  in  the 
Marischal  college,  Aberdeen,  and  author  of  seventl  va- 
luable works,  was  bom  in  that  city,  in  1711,  probably  in 
March,  as  we  find  he  was  baptized  on  April  i.  .  His  father 
was  an  eminent  merchant,  who  had  a  £smily  o£  twenty 
children  by  hb  wife,  a  sister  to  Dr.  Thomas  Blackwell,  of 
whom  we  have  already  given  an  account.  This,  theur  se- 
cond son,  after  being  educated  at  the  grammar  school  of 
bis  native  city,  was  entered  of  Marischal  college  in  1724, 
yvhere  he  went  through  a.course  of  philosophy  under  pro- 
fessor Daniel  Garden,  and  of  mathemuics  under  Mx.  John 

1  Ath.  Ox.  Tol.  Il.-^oatet^i  Hiit  of  Rcftdios.— Wbiitoo't  Life.— NuVs 
YTorotttn  flhiie. 
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fnUot  to  bit  edition. 
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SceviTflrt  He  took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1728,  wfaen  he 
was  but  little  more  than  seventeen  years  old.  Being  in- 
tended for  the  church,  his  next  application  was  to  the 
study  of  divinity,  under  the  professor  of  that  branch,  Mr. 
James  Chaliners,  a  man  of  great  learning  and  piety,  wh<nn 
the  editor  of  this  Dictionary  is  proud  to  record  as  his 
grandfather.  Mr.  Fordyce  studied  divinity  with  great 
ardour,  the  utmost  of  his  pmbition  being  ordination  in  a 
church  that  affords  her  sons  but  a  moderate  emolument. 
Circumstances  with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  appear  to 
have  prevented  his  full  intention,  as  he  never  became  a 
settled  minister  in  the  establishment  of  his  native  country. 
He  was  admitted,  however,  to  what  may  be  termed  the 
first  degree  of  orders  in  the  church  of  Scotland,  that  is, 
he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  continued  to  preach  occa-  ^ - 
aionally  for  some  time.  He  is  said,  indeed,  to  have  been 
once  domestic  chaplain  to  John  Hopkins,  esq.  of  Bretons^ 
near  Rumford,  in  Essex,  who  had  a  regular  service  every 
Sunday  in  the  chapel  of  the  house ;  but  there  is  reason  to 
think  he  did  'not  continue  long  in  this  situation,  and  that 
he  returned  home,  as  in  Sept.  1 742  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  professors  of  philosophy  in  the  Marischal  college. 
The  duties  of  the  philosophic  professorship  at  that  time 
included  natural  history,  chronology,  Greek  and  Roman 
antiquities,  mechanics,  optics,  and  astronomy,  which  were 
taught  during  three  sessions,  or  years,  to  the  same  pupils. 
This  system  is  now  altered,  but  that  Mr.  Fordyce  was  well 
qualified  for  the  above-mentioned  laborious  task  was  uni* 
versally  acknowledged. 

When  Dodsley  formed  the  design  of  that  useful  book  jy 
**  The  Preceptor,*'  Mr. 'Fordyce  was  one  of  the  ingenious 
men  of  whose  assistance  he  availed  himself,  and  who  wrote 
the  ninth  division  of  the  work,  on  moral  philosophy,  which 
attracted  so  much  attention,  that  a  separate  publicaUoQ 
was  soon  called  for,  and  appeared  in  1754  under  the  title 
of  **  The  Elements  of  Moral  Philosophy,*'  and  has  gone 
through  various  editions.  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
best  compendiums  of  ethics  that  had  then  appeared,  bein^ 
both  elegant  and  entertaining,  as  well  as  instructive.  Pre* 
viously  to  this,  however,  Mr.  Fordyce  had  attracted  some 
notice  aa  an  author,  though  without  his  name,  in  **  Dia*  \/ 
hoguea  concerning  Education,*'  the  first  volume  of  which 
was  published  in  1745,  and  the  second  in  1748.  It  is  a 
work  of  very  considerable  merit,  but  somewhat  tbged  with 
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/     ikt  fopperies  of  the  ^btyol  of  fihaftesbulry^  aMidigh  enlmljr 

free  from  its  mofe  injur io«f  notiont.     He  waa  engaged  m 

other  literery  ckeigns,  uid  afiorded  thepromke  of  lisiog  tc^ 

gre»t  enkienoe  in  tbe  worid^  when  he  was  cot  off  iby  Sr 

preosttture  death.    In  1 750  be  made  a  tear  through  Fimnee,- 

Italy,  and  other  countries^  with  a  particular  view  to  visit 

i^ome,  and  was  returning  home  in  1751,  when  he  iiahap«- 

pily  lost  his  life,  in  the  forty-ficBt  year  of  his  age,  by  ». 

^torrn  on  the  coast  of  Holland. 

/     .   Early  in  17 52  was  published,  from  a  finished  namiserq^ 

/       of  our  author,  ^^Thoodorus:  a  Dialogue  conoeming  the 

\       art  of  Preaching,"  l2mo,  which  i«  a  work  of  con8idcrri»i# 

utility  to  young  divines^  and  has  been  repeatedly  printed 

along  with  his  brother  Dr.  James  Fordjce^s  aeniKNi  on 

"  The  Eloquence  of  the  Pulpit"     Mr.  Darid  Fordyce^a 

last  production  was  left  by  him  in  an  unfinished  state,  bat 

i)Ot  so  incomplete  as  to  be  anworthy  of  publicsuion.     It 

t^"^       was  entitled  "  The  Temple  of  Virtue,  a  Dream,"  and  was 

\'^     given  to  the  world  in  1757,  by  bis  brother  James,  who 

added  to  the  descriptive  part  of  tbe  temple  twelve  charao 

{     tans  that  had  a  claim  to  a  place  in  it,  in  the  drawing  of 

\     {      which  several  living  characters  were  intended,  pardcolarlj 

the  late  earl  of  Chatham.     Mr.  For4yce  left  several  other 

^      brothers,  of  whom  the  youngest,  Alexander,  attained  aa 

unhappy  celebrity  by  his  ruinous  speculations  as  a  banker, 

but  James  and  William  deserve  some  notice  on  a  better 

account.' 

FORDYCE  (James),  D.  D.  a  dissenting  clergyman  of 
considerable  eminence,  was  bom  about  1720,  in  the  city 
of  Aberdeen,  and  was  brother  to  tbe  preceding  David 
Fordyee.  Having  acquired  tbe  foundation  of  classical' 
knowledge  at  the  grammar  school  of  his  native  place,  and 
completed  the  usual  course  of  study  in  philosophy  and 
divinity  at  the  Marischal  college,  Mr.  Fordyee  was  licensed, 
when  very  ypung,  according  to  the  forms  of  the  church  of 
Scotland,  and  was  settled  soon  after  as  one  of  tbe  ministers 
of  Brechin,  in  the  county  of  Angus.  He  was  removed 
from  this,  after  some  yea^,  to  the  parish  of 'Alloa  near 
Stirling,  where  at  first  lie  had  many  pnejadicas  to  encoon^ 
tar ;  but  the  amiableness  of  his  manners,  his  affectionato 
temper,  and  the  assidoons  discharge  of  his  parochial  duties, 
IK4  only  by  preaching,  but  by  visking,  catechizing,  &c« 

, *  3i<^.  Briu  Vol,  VI,  Part  t  ttii|»ublisbed» 
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bti  pBfishioiMn^  at  is  the  cttstonn  in  Beodaody  ipon  imftbled 
him  to  overcame  thek  4ialike)  and  their  attachmeat  be^ 
came  90  Qoboanded,  that,  when  he  afterwards  left  them  t^ 
settle  in  Londe^  his  depertare  occasioned  universal  re^* 
gxet     Daring  his  residence  at  Alloa,   be  printed  three 
occasional  awoMOSy  which  attracted  much  notice  ;  and  he 
still  farther  iacaeawed  his  lune  bj  pobUsfaing,  in  1760,  a 
sermon  preached  before  the  general  asaembly  of  the  cburchi 
of  Scotland,  "  On  the  foUy,  infaony,  and  miserj  of  Un*      I       1 
lawiial  Pieasares/'     The  delivery  of  this  sermon  entitled      I       I 
him  to  rank  among  the  most  popular  orators  of  his  country^       1 
and  the  style  and  sentiments,  when  it  came  to  be  examined 
in  the  closet,  claimed  the  admiration  not  only  of  general    t 
raaderg,  bat  of  the  best  judges.     It  struck  also  with  all  the     j 
feroe  of  novelty,  for  nothing  of  that  kind  had  hitherto  beeH    i 
beard  from  the  pulpits  of  Scotland.  ..    [ 

About  Ibis  time  he  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  frooa 
the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  was  invited  by  the  society  , 

of  protestant  dissenters  in  Monkwell-street,   London,  tor 
be  co-pastor  with  Dr.  Lawrence,  then  aged  and  infirm«  ^ 

This  invitation  he  accepted,  and   upon  Dr.  Lawrence's    (Tir^*^' 
death,  which  happened  soon  after,  he  became  sole  pastor,  -p  « 

and  continued  to  dischai^  the  duties  of  that  office  till 
1782,  when  bis  beakb,  which  bad  long  been  dediaing, 
rendered  it  necessary  to  discontinue  bis  public  servicesu 
But  durine^bis  ministry  in  this  place  he  acquired  a  higbei*    / 
degree  of  popularity  than  probably  ever  was,  or  will  be  i 
attained  by  the  same  means.   .  It  was  the  strong  force  of  \ 
his  eloquence,  which  drew  men  of  all  ranks  and  ail  per-    { 
suasions  to  bear  him.     His  action  and  elocution  were  ori-    '   / 
ginal,  and  peculiarly  striking,  and  not  a  little  assisted  by     /  \ 
his  fignre,  which  was  tall  beyond  the  comaaen  atandardy 
and   by  a  set  of  features  which  in  preaching  displajed 
great  variety  of  expression  and  animaiioti.     Besides  hit 
regular  attendants  who  subscribed  to  his  siippoit,  his  meet* 
ing  was  frequented  by  men  curioas  in  eloquence ;  andit  H 
said  that  the  celebrated  David  Garrick  was  more  than  ooea 
a  hearer,  and  spoke  of  Dr.  Fordyce's  skill  in  oratory  wttb 
great  approbation.     With  respect  to  his  thedogieal  seni^ 
ments,  be  appeal^  to  have  possessed  that  igeaeral  liberalitjr 
Which  is  cMl  «a  all  systems,  witboat  being  attached  to  aay« 
From  his  printed  works,  it  wonld  be  suiter  to  prove  that  ha 
belonged  to  no  sect,  than  that  be  beld  the  principles  of 
My.    A«  t0  the  matter^  momhty  ap^pem  to  have  beea  bin 
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cbief  object ;  and  at  to  the  manner,  he  evidently  stndiedl 
a  polish  and  a  spirit  which  is  seldom  met  with  in  Engliah 
pulpiUi  although  it  has  not  been  unusual  in  those  of  France. 
In  private  life  his  piety  was  so  conspicuous  as  to  be  uni* 
▼er^ly  acknowledged,  and  there  was  a  fervour  in  his  laa- 
euage  and  expression  when  he  conversed  on  religious  sub* 
jecu  of  the  general  kind,  which  procured  him  the  highest 
respect.  During  the  prosperity  of  his  brother,  the  banker, 
whose  failure  has  made  the  name  memorable  in  the  annals 
of  bankruptcy,  be  had  probably  access  to  much  company 
of  the  upper  ranks ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  from  this,  or 
from  a  disposition  naturally  graceful,  his  manners  were 
peculiarly  elegant  and  courtly. 

After  he  bad  been  some  years  at  Monkwell-street  be  had 
an  assistant,  Mr.  Toller,  but  an  unhappy  dispute,  aggra- 
vated by  contradiction,  and  perhaps  obstinacy   on  both 
sides,  separated  them,  and  very  much  thinned  Dr.  For- 
dyce's  congregation.     Towards  his  latter  years,  his  ser- 
mons were  poorly  attended,  and  the  public  appeared  to 
have   been   fully  gratified  with  the  past  displays  of  his 
oratory ;  .so  uncertain  is  the  popularity  that  depends  prin- 
cipally on  curiosity  and  fashion.     After  resigning  the  pas- 
toral care  of  the  society  in  MonkwelUstreet,  he  lived  the 
greater  part  of  bis  remaining  years  at  a  retirement  in 
Hampshire,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lord  Bute,  with  whom 
he  lived  in  great  intimacy,  and  to  whose  valuable  library 
he  had  free  access.     Soon  after  the  death  of  his  brother, 
sir  William  Fordyce,  M.  D.  he  removed  to  Bath,  where, 
after  suflFering  much  from  an  asthmatic  complaint,  to  which 
he  bad  been  subject  many  years,  he  departed  this  life 
Oct.  I,  1796,  in  his  76th  year. 

.  His  printed  works  were,  besides  the  occasional  sermons 
already  mentioned,  "  Sermons  to.  Young  Women,''  1 76^5, 
2  vols.  12mo.  <*  Addresses  to  Young  Men,''  1777,  2  vols. 
12mo.  <*  Addresses  to  the  Deity,"  1785,  12mo.  A  vo- 
lume of  .^^  Poems,"  1786;  and  some  sermons,  the  most 
valuable  of  which  is  ^<  A  charge  at  the  ordination  of  the 
rev.  James  Lindsay,"  his  successor  in  Mookwell-street,  to 
whose  eloquent  and  affectionate  .discourse  on  his  funeral^ 
we  are  indebted  for  the  principal  part  of  this  account  He 
printed  also  when  at  Bath,  **  A  Discourse  on  Pain,"  1791, 
remarkable  for  a  certain  cure  for  the  cramp,  which  we  dare 
not  transcribe,  but  of  which  the  original  thought  seems  to 
be  bprrowed  from  Beaumont  and  Fletchers  Knight  of  tke 
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boming  Pestle,  Act  3.  Of  these  ivoiks  his  ^<  Sermons  ta 
young  Women''  were  once  in  high  esteem.  The  novelt/ 
of  the  title,  and  of  the  subjects^  as  coming  from  the  poJ« 
pit,  made  them  nniversally  read ;  hot  neither  in  them,  nor 
in  the  greater  part  of  his  other  works,  do  we  discover  tm* 
lents  that  are  more  than  saperficial.^  He  was  perhaps  the 
first  of  sentimental  preachers,  but  we  question  whether 
that  pre*eminence  be  enviable.  He  drew  largely  on  hit 
imagination,  and  by  striking  allusions,  and  graceful  tuma 
of  expression,  produced  all  that  eloquence  can  produoe 
when  it  is  not  addressed  to  the  judgment,  a  temporarf 
persuasion.  But  he  made  no  additions  to  our  stock  of 
theological  knowledge,  and,  although  he  appealed  in  a 
general  way,  to  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  Christian 
belief,  he  illustrated  none  of  its  doctrines.  His  chief  am 
in  truth  seems  to  have  been  to  refine  and  polish  the  lao« 
guage  of  devotion,  and  in  this  it  must  be  confessed  he  boa 
eminently  succeeded.  * 

FORDYCE  (Sir  Willum),  another  brother  of  the  pve- 
ceding,  was  born  in  1 724,  and  educated  in  the  Mariscbal 
college,  Aberdeen,  of  which  he  died  rector  magnijicusj  nt 
lord  rector,  an  office  of  great  dignity  in  the  Scotch  univer^ 
sities,  and  to  which  he  bequeathed  a  legacy  of  1000/.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen,  he  haid  completed  the  usual  course  of 
academical  studies,  and  had  distinguished  himself  for  his 
proficiency  in  Greek  and  mathematics.  He  had  als6  studied 
physic  and  surgery  under  an  able  practitioner,  and  then 
joined  the  army  as  a  volunteer,  and  afterwards  served  as 
surgeon  to  the  brigade  of  guards  on  the  coast  of  France,' 
^nd  in  all  the  wars  of  Germany,  and  some  part  of  that 
time,  if  we  mistake  not,  under  sir  John  Pringle.  The 
warm  support  of  his  military  friends,  and  of  some  persons 
of  high  rank  to  whom  he  had  been  serviceable,  concurred 
with  his  own  merit  and  address  in  recommending  him  to  very 
extensive  practice  in  London.  His  publications,  Ukewise^ 
added  considerably  to  his  fsme :  and  be  was  sent  for  to 
greater  distances,  and  received  larger  sums,  than  almost 
any  physician  of  his  time.  By  these  means  he  might  have 
acquired  an  immense  fortune,  had  he  not  been  a  very  great 
sufferer  by  the  bankruptcy  of  his  brother  Alexander,  and 
had  he  not  proved  himself  a  man  of  most  unbounded 

1  PmitnaScroiQo,  by  Uie  rer.  JmoMt  liadtayj  D.  D^— BMonool  aid  HclclMr^ 
WMu,  toI.  VI.  p.  491,  odit  )';7S. 
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liWmUtj  16  tiu  fiuntiy  «id  itieml^  wni  k  gctitrotis  pMfMf 
to  oMMiy  of  his.  y^uog  eouatrynett^  miM  were^  from  imo 
t>  iMMBt  gecownitfndtfd  to  lis  good  eftces.  His  ftddves^ 
kid  jwwb  of  the  eonrdy  ttaaiier  of  past  times,  and  kss 
eosiireBsation,  while  imamrmiiig,  was  rq^lete  ^ith  eUgaafc 
aaeodote  and  aolid  information.  His  practiee  lay  mack 
MMHig  peesoM  of  rank,  wfaoae  maAaers  beoaoie  familiar  to 
luMSEi.  Few  tsen  died  more  generally  lamented  by  a  very 
oxieasive  ciivle  of  friends.  AUhotigh  originally  of  a  deb- 
caie  ooastkutKHiy  by  temperance  and  exercise  be  prcaerred 
bis  beaJtb  for  many  years,  but  auSered  at  bat  a  long  and 
severe  iUnesi^  which  ended  in  bia  death,  I>ec.  4^  i79fi,  §t 
his-  hMae  ia  Brotok^thMt,  Grosveiior««i)ttsce.  His  first 
pabticatioa  waa  ^  A  Treatise  on  the  Venereal  Diaeaac^" 
wbscb  «ras  followed,  some  yeam  afber,  by  anoiber  qb 
<'  f  erciB/'  and  a  third  on  <<  The  ulcerated  Sof«  TfarooC** 
In  all  these,  except  perhaps  the  first,  he  gave  the  veai^ 
of  long  practice  and  judicious  observation.  Just  befima 
bis  4taib  he  pnUiflbed  ^*  The  great  importance  and  proper 
SMtbod  of  euIuTating  and  caring  Rhubarb  in  Britain,  far 
■ledicinai  vses,"  1792,  8vo.  For  his  aucoessfnl  aitempta  t» 
caluvate  this'  ▼aloable  medicine,  the  importation  of  wtuds 
^t  that  time  oost  tbe  nation  annually  300,O0Q{.  the  society 
for  the  encouragement  of  arts  unanimously  voted  him  a. 
gold  medal.  Sir  William  was  a  felkm  of  the  royal  society^ 
and  receired  tbe  honour  of  knighthood  finom  his 
about  17S7.  > 

FORDYCE  (GEOtGE),  another  emineat  physician, 
phew  to  the  preceding,  was  bom  in  Aberdeen,  November 
16,  1736,  and  was  the  only  and  poatbnmous  child  of  Mr* 
George  Fordyce,  tbe  proprietor  of  a  staail  landed  estate, 
nailed  Broadlord,  in  the  neighfaooirbood  of  that  city.  Hia 
aK>ther,  notiong  after,  marrying  again,  he  was  taken  firoas 
her  when  about  two  years  old,  and  sent  to  Fovrao,  at  which 
place  be  received  his  scbool*education.  He  was  removed 
thence  to  tbe  university  of  Aberdeen,  where,  it  is  said,  ho 
waa  made  M.  A.  when  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  but  this 
we  ranch  doubt.  In  his  childhood  he  had  uken  gmat 
delight  in  looking  at  pbials  of  coloured  liquors^  which  weita 
placed  at  the  windows  of  an  apothecary's  shop.  To  thin 
oirramslBnce,  and  to  his  acquaintance  with  the  late  ksrnodl 
Alexander  Garden,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  many  years  a  physician 
in  SdUth  Cscrolina,  and  in  this  city,  but  then  apprentice  ta 

I  Gent,  Maf.  1793. 
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-«  «|]^giK>B  and  Biponbeemry  in  AberdeM,  lie  %ii^4  to  atM^ 
httte  %e  reMlutioa  be  Tery  ewrlj  forniiGd  to  fftudy  medicine. 
He  was  in  consequeoce  sent,  ^en  about  fifceea  years  old, 
to  bis  ancle,  Dr.  John  Fordyce,  wbo  at  that  time  practised 
medicine  at  Uppingbam,  in  Nortbampton^re.     With  faim 
ke  remained  several  years,  and  then  went  to  tbe  iifii<^ 
versity  of  Edinburgh,  irbere,  after  a  residence  of  abovi 
liiree.  years,  be  receired  tbe  degree  of  M.  D.  in  Octbbe^ 
i758.    His  inaugural  dissertation  was  upon  catarrh.   Wbiie 
at  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Cnllen  was  so  much  pleaaed  with  hiii' 
diligeaoe  aud  ingenuity,  that,  besides  shewing  him  many' 
otkm  marks  of  regard,  he  used  frequently  to  giro  him  pn^ 
▼ate  assistance  in  his  studies.     The  pupil  was  ever  lifted 
grateful  for  this  kindness,  and  was  accustomed  to  speak 
of  his  preceptor  in  terms  of  tbe  highest  respect,  calKnf^ 
bidt  often  <<his  learned  and  revered  master.**     About  ilia 
and  of  1758  be  came  to  London,  but  went  shortly  after  ta 
Leyden,  for  tbe  purpose,    chiefly,  of  studying  anatomy 
voder  Albinus.     He  returned  in  1759  to  London^  where 
ke  soon  determined  to  fix  himself  as  a  teacher  and  prae-* 
titioner  of  medicine.     When  be  made  known  this  intent 
tian  to  his  relations,  they  highly  disapproved  of  it,  aa 
the  whole  of  his  patrimony  had  been  expended  upon  hit 
education.     Inspired,  however,  with  that  confidenae  which 
frequendy  attends  the  conscious  possession  of  great  talents^ 
he  persisted  in  bis  purpose,  and,  before  the  end  of  1759^ 
commenced  a  course  of  lectures  upon  chemistry.    Thia 
was  attended  by  nine  pupils.     In  1764  he  began  to  lec- 
ture also  upon  materia  medica  and  the  practice  of  phjrsiCt 
These  three  subjects  he  continued  to  teach  nearly  thirty- 
years,  giving,  for  tbe  most  part,  three  courses  of  lectures 
OQ  each  of  tbem  every  year.     A  course  lasted  nearly  fom^ 
months;  and,  during  it,  a  lecture  of  nearly  an  hour  wa« 
delivered  six  times  in  tbe  week.     His  lime  of  teachfnr    ' 
commenced  about  7  o^clock  in  the  morning,  and  ended  at 
10 ;  his  lectures  upon  the  three  above-mentioned  subjects 
being  given  one  immediately  after  the  other.     In  !765  fac^ 
was  admitted  a  licentiate  of  tbe  college  of  physicians.     In 
1770  he  was  chosen  physician  to  8t.  Thomas's  hospital^ 
after  a  coosiderable  contest ;  the  number  of  votes  in  hta 
fiiTour  being  109,  in  that  of  his  antagonist.  Dr.  Watson, 
106.     In  1774  be  became  a  member  of  Dr.  Johnson%  or 
the  Uterary  club ;  and  in  1 776  was  elected  a  frilow  of  the 
Eoyal  society.     In  17<7  be  )vaa  admitted  a  fellow  of  the* 
college  of  physicians.    No  circumstance  can  demonstrate 
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more  itrcmgly  the  high  opinion  entertained  of  his  sbHit 
by  the  rest  of  his  profession  in  London,  than  bis  reception 
into  that  body.     He  had  been  particularly  active  in  Uke 
dispute,  which  had  existed  about  twenty  years    before, 
between  the  fellows  and  licentiates,  and  had^  for  this  rea- 
son, it  was  thought,  forfeited  all  title  to  be  admitted  into 
the  fellowship  through  favour.     But  the  college,  in  1737, 
were  preparing  a  new  edition  of  their  Pharmacopoeia  ;  and 
knowing  his  talents  in  the  branch  of  pharmaceutical  che- 
mistry, suppressed  their  resentment  of  his  former  conduct, 
and,  by  admitting  him  into  their  body,  secured  his  assist* 
ance  in  the  work.     In  1793  he  assisted  in  forming  a  smail 
society  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  which  has  since  pob* 
lished  two  vc4um^|  under  the  title  of  ^^  Medical  and  Chi- 
nirg^cal  Transactions  ;*'  and  continued  to  attend  its  meet- 
ings most  punctually  till  within  a  month  or  two  of  his  deidi. 
r— Having  thus  mentioned  some  of  the  principal  events  of 
bis  literary  life,  we  shall  next  give  a  list  of  his  various 
medical  and  philosophical  works ;  and  first  of  those  which 
were  published  by  himself,     1.  ^^  Elements  of  Agriculture 
and  Vegetation.'*     He  had  given  a  course  of  lectures  oa 
these  subjects  to  some  young  men  of  rank  ;  soon  after  the 
close  of  which,  one  of  bis  hearers,   the  late  Mr.  Stuart 
Mackenaici   presented  him  with  a  copy  of  them,  from 
uotes  he  bad  taken  while  they  were  delivered.     Dr.  For- 
dyce  corrected  the;  copy,  and  afterwards  published  it  under 
the  above-mentioned  title.     2.  ^*  Elements  of  the  Practice 
of  Physick.**     This  was  used  by  him  as  a  text-book  for^  a 
part  of  bis  course  of  lectures  on  that  subject.    3.  ^  A  Trea- 
tise on  the  Digestion  of  Food.'*     It  was  originally  vekA 
before  the  college  of  physicians,  as  the  Gulstonian  lecT 
ture.     4.  <^  Four  Disserutions  on  Fever."     A  fifth,  which 
completes  the. subject,  was  left  by  him  in  manuscript,  and 
has  since  been  published.     His  other  works  appeared  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and  the  Medical  and  Chi- 
rurgical  Transactions.     In  the  former  are  eight  papers  by 
l^im,  with  the  following  titles:    1.  Of  the  light  produced 
by  inflammation.     2.  Examination  of  various  ores  in  the 
museum  of  Dn  W.  Hunter.     3.  A  new  method  of  assaying 
copper  ores.     4.  An  account  of  some  experiments  on  the 
loss  of  weight  in  bodies  on  being  melted  or  heated.    5.  An 
account  of  an  experiment  on  heat.     6.  The  Cronian  lec- 
ture on  muscular  motion.     7.  On  the  cause  of  the  addi- 
tional weight  which  metals  acquire  on  being  catcined.    t^ 
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AccoiiDt  of  a  new  penduIuiDy  being  the  Bakerian  lectnre. 
His  papers  in  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Transactions 
are,  1.  Observations  on  the  small^poz,  and  causes  of  fever. 
9.  An  attempt  to  improve  the  evidence  of  medicine.     3. 
Some  observations  upon  the  composition  of  medicines* 
He  was>  besides,  the  inventor  of  the  experiments  in  heated 
rooms,  an  account  of  which  was  given  to  the  royal  society 
by  the  present  sir  Charles  Blagden ;  and  was  the  author 
of  many  improvements  in  various  arts  connected  with  che« 
mistiy,  on  which  he  used  frequently  to  be  consulted  by 
manufacturers.     Though  he  had  projected  various  literary 
works  in  addition  to  those  which  have  been  mentioned, 
Bothing  has  been  left  by  him  in  manuscript,  except  the 
dissertation  on  fever  already  spoken  of;  and  two  introduc- 
tory lectures,  one  to  his  course  of  materia  medica,  the 
other  to  that  of  the  practice  of  physic.    This  will  not  ap« 
pear  extraordinary  to  those  who  knew  what  con&ience  be 
,  bad  in  the  accuracy  of  his  memory.     He  gave  all  bis  lec- 
Uii:es  without  notes,  and  perhaps  never  possessed  any ;  he 
toiok  no  memorandum  in  writing  of  the  engagements  he 
Sormed,  whether  of  business  or  pleasure,  and  was  always 
most  punctual  in  observing  them  ;  and  when  he  x^omposed 
bis  works  for  the  publick,  even  such  as  describe  succes- 
sions  of  events  found  together,  as  far  as  we  can  pesceive, 
by  no  necessary  tie,  his  materials,  such  at  least  as  were 
hi»  own,  were  altogether  drawn  from  stores  in  bis  memory, 
which  had  often  been  laid  up  there  many  years  before.     In 
consequence  of  this  retentiveness  of  memory,  and  of  great 
reading  and  a  most  inventive  mind,  he  was,  perhaps,  more 
generally  skilled  in  the  sciences,  whiph  are  either  directly 
subservient  to  medicine,    or  remotely  connected  with  it, 
than  any  other  person  of  his  time.    One  fault,  however, 
ip  his  character  as  an  author,  probably  arose,  either  whoUy^ 
or  in  part,  from  the  very  excellence  which  has  been  nien- 
tioned.     This  was  bis  deficiency  in  the  art  of  literary  com- 
petition ;  the  knowledge  of  which  he  might  have  insen- 
sibly acquired  to  a  much  greater,  degree  than  was  pos- 
sessed bv  him,  had  he  felt  the  necessity  in  his  youth  of 
firequentiy  committing  his  thoughts  to  writing,    for  the 
purpose,  of  preserving  them.     Bu^t,  whether  this  be  just  or 
not,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  notwithstanding  his  great: 
learning,  which  embraced  many  subjecte  no  way  allied 
to  medicine,  he-  seldom  wrote  elegantly,  often  obscurely 
and  inaccurately ;  and  that  he  frequently  erred  with  respect 
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mtii^n,  wUcii  ooofinm  tke  piettdiogr  conjecttirci  ««t  fl^ 
1m9  oarract  tkaii  that  of  most  mther  pcMOM  of  good  €dvi€»« 
l«>in    jks  ft  lectMrer,  Us  dcltv^ry  wm  tloir  and  bmuMno^ 
m^  irttfrnmly  ioternqpled  by  pamn  iiot  roqfai*«i  by  Im 
iHbJ0ct.     SometimeB^  ioieedf   tfagf  -c<m*iwwed  a#  kMj^ 
ibaft  pcriOM  tmacaisioRied  lo  Im  maDner,  wmrm  apt  la  fmm 
ihtk  he  was  cnbarrasaecl.    But  tbese  dIsacWMCagM  did  oal 
pfeieMl  kb  baviog  a  eoosidafable  HoeabcT  ef  |Mpili^  s^ 
•oated  by  Um  expectation-  of  reoarring  froia  bni  aoiB  firii 
and  aocurate  iasinictioii  than  they  eo«>ld   elseMdicvo  ^ 
tain.     His  person  i»  said  to  have  beea  baodaovio  m  Jat 
yoatk ;  but  bb  counteaancey  fvom  ks  fidoess,  anus*  htm 
baao  aiways  inexpnessiva  of  the  great  powefs  of  hia  ariad. 
Ilia  OHMnMO  tooy  were  lesa  refimd,  ilnd  his  duaaaio^ 
neml  tesa  stadied,  than  is  osQally  regarded  aa  f 
Ae  physkiao  in  this  country.    Fram  these  eaosa% 


fiMNBhis  speiidiag  a  shoit  tiate  with  his  pemMa,  altltoagb 
safficient  to  eoaUe  hiai  to  fi>rni  a  josi  opiaion  0t  tbeir  dis' 
ardef^  be  bad  fot  nany  yean  but  Mtiie  pmatiw  eaapky-^ 
awol  in  his  prafessioD  >  and  never,  etea  ia  the  kttar  psst 
ef  hia  Ufie^  wben  his  nsputation  was  at  its  height^  eujujiwd 
neatly  so  much  as  aciaiiy  of  his>  contemporariesw    This  aisf 
bare  partly  resaked  too,  firom  his  fondness  for  the  pleaaoiei 
of  society^  to  which  he  often  sacrificed  the  hoars  thac 
shoold  have  been  dedicated  to  slefep ;  he  haa  freqneatff 
indeed,  been  known  in  his  younger  da]rs,  to  leetare  (it 
three  hours  tn  a  morning,  without  having  undressed  hiai* 
adf  the  preceding  night.    The  vigour  of  his  constitutiaiy^ 
enaUed  him  to  sustain  for  a  considerable  time,  witfaoot 
appaceat  ii^ury,  this  debiliuting  mode  ef  Hfe ;  but  at  lengch 
be  was  attacked  with  the  gout,  which  afterwards  becasMr 
icregnlar,  and  forlaaoy  yeai«  frequently  affected  him  with 
axcrociatio^  pains  in  his  stondch  and  bowels;  in  the  latttir 
part  of  his  life,  aUo,  his  feet  and  ankles  were  almost  coa^ 
stantly  swollen,  and  a  little  time  before  his^deatli  be  had 
svasptoms  cf  water  in  the  chest*   To  the  first  mentiooed 
disease  (gout),  he  uniformly  attributed  his  sitqatfoo,  whicfe^ 
for  several  weeks  previous  to  bis  disaolutton,  he  kn^w  t# 
he  hopelessw    This  event  took  place  at  bis  house-  in  E^set* 
itaeety  May  25,  1802.' 

i  Geat.  Mag.  >302.^Rs«iPt  Cjiiligadisi 
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(  fOnEIKO,  or  rORERIUS  (FnAmnd),  a  Tearntd  9or- 
taguese  eccIeHistic,  wa9  born  at  Lisbon  io  153$,  and  en*» 
terad  among  the  Dominicans  in  Febrnary^  1539^  Haviiie 
aoqviiiect  a  cntical  knowledge  of  the  Lathi,  Greek,  aM 
Hebrew  languages)  king  John  II L  sent  bhn  to  study  tbeo* 
logy  in  the  university  of  P^»,  where  he  became  distin^ 
gttfshed  ft>r  his  proficiency.  On  his  retam  to  Lisbofi 
die  king  appointed  him  bis  preacher,  and  pripnce  Loniv  at 
the  same  time  entrusted  to  him  the  education  of  bis  soir. 
Of  aU  the  divines  sent  by  king  Sebastian  ta  the  council  of 
IVent  in  LS^l,  he  held  tbe  fiist  place  in  respect  of  talents^ 
it  w  said  that  one  day  when  he  was  about  to*  ascend  the 
pulpit,  he  asked  tbe  fathers  of  tbe  council,  who  were  his 
awditors^  in  what  hinguage  they  would  wish  to  hear  him 
preach)  such  facHity  he  bad  rn  all  the  modern  languageA 
In  censideratton'  of  his  uncommon  merit  these  fathers 
appointed  him  «  member  of  that  celebrated  councttef 
Fth.  2^^  1502.  He  was  also  appointed  secretary  te  the 
eommittee  for  examining  anti  condemning  such  pobUco* 
tions  as  they  thought  unfit  to  be  disseminated,  and  this 
•fiee  was  ever  after  given  to  a  monk  of  bis  order.  Tbe 
fathers  of  the  council  afterwards^  sent  him  on  an  important 
Mission  to  pope  Pius  IV.  who  discovering  bis  talents^  ami 
knowing  bis  integrity,  conferred  upon  bim  the  plaeee  of 
oonfessor  to  his  nephew,  the  cardinal  8t.  Charles  Borromeoi 
At  Rome  he  was'  also  eii^rfoyed  ta  reform  the  Brevfeny  and 
file  Roman  Missal,  and  to  compose  the  Roman  cateebisnn 
This  detained  Inm  at  Rome  for  some  time  ;  but  having  at 
fengtb  returned  to  Portugal,  he  was  chosen  prior  of  the 
Dominican  convene  at  Lisbon  in  156S.  His  other  office! 
wens  diose  of  eonfossor  to  king  John  IH.  and  the  princest 
Mary,  daughter  of  king  Emanuel,  qualificator  of  the  iv'^ 
qwsition,  and  deputy  of  the  tribunal  of  conscieitce,  and  of 
4ie  military  orders.  From  the  profits  of  these  places  h€ 
built  the  convent  of  St.  Paul  in  the  village  of  Almadd,  opM 
foiktet  Lisbon,  and  there  be  died,  Feb.  10,  -1 58 1 .  Re  pab- 
lisfaed  an  oration  at  the  council  of  Trent,  and  the  catechtsnt 
and  breviary  mentioiTed  above ;  but  his  principal  work  vm 
a  commentary  of  Isaiah,  **  Isaise  propbetas  vetus  et  novtf 
ex  Hebrarico  versio,  cum  commcntario,  jtc."  Venice,  1 56Sp 
M.  This  is  a  v^ry  Tare  edition ;  bat  the  work  wa*  after*' 
wards  added  to  the  London  edition  of  the  ^'  Critici  Sacri.^'^ 


1  Morsri,— Clement  BibL  Curit um. 
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FORESTT,  or  FORESTA  (James,  Philip  of),  poiftpf 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Philip  of  Bergamo,  wu  bom 
at  Soldio,  an  estate  belonging  to  his  family  near  BergamOi 
in  1434.  He  was  of  the  order  of  Augustines,  and  was  &- 
mout  in  his  time  as  an  hbtorian,  which  he  did  not  modi 
deserve.  He  published  a  chronicle  from  Adam  to  150S, 
^hich,  except  in  those  events  that  fell  under  his  owo 
knowledge,  is  a  tasteless  compilation  from  the  mostcredolots 
authors.  It  was  first  published  by  him  in  1 482,  and  afooitb 
edition  in  1505.  He  died  June  15, 1520.  There  is  also  ex- 
tant by  him  a  **  Confessional,  or  Interrogatorium,**  printed 
at  Venice,  in  1487,  folio,  and  ^*  A  Treatise  of  illiutriouf 
Women,''  in  Latin,  published  at  Ferrara,  iu  1497,  folia* 

FORE8TUS  (Petrus),  or  Peter  Van  Foreest,  so 
eminent  physician,  was  born  at  Alcmaer  in   1522.    He 
was  sent  by  his  father  to  Louvain,  in  order  to  study  with  s 
view  to  the  profession  of  the  law ;  but,  preferring  tbst  of 
medicine,  cultivated  it  in  the  universities  of  fiologos,  P^ 
dua,  and  Rome ;  at  the  former  of  which  he  graduated,  and 
afterwards  proceeded  to  complete  his  studies  at  Paris.    He 
settled,  at  the  request  of  his  firiends,  in  his  native  town ; 
but  at  the  end  of  twelve  years  removed  to  Delft,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  petition  from  the  inhabitanu  of  that  plsce» 
which  was  al  that  time  ravaged  by  a  faul  contagious  epi- 
demic.   Forestus  in  obeying  the  call  of  huaianity,  not  only 
preserved  bis  own  health,  but  was  so  successful  in  bissd- 
ministration  of  remedies  to  others^  that  the  town  oiDdh 
retained  him  in  the  capacity  of  physician,  with  a  const- 
derable  pension,  for  nearly  thirty  years ;  after  which  he 
was  invited  to  Leyden,  to  give  the  first  lectures  on  medi- 
cine at  tha  opening  of  the  university  in  1575.     He  after- 
wards returned  to  Delft,  and  resided  there  about  ten  vears 
more,,  when  his  attachment  to  his  native  city  impelled  bim- 
to  visit  Alcmaer,  where  he  terminated  his  life  in  1^97,  in 
the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

Forestus  (for  by  his  Latin  name  he  is  best  known),  wa* 
one  of  the  most  expert  physicians  of  his  time :  be  was  ex- 
tremely industrious,  and  his  principal  views  were  direc^f' 
to  the  observation  of  diseases,  in  which  he  manifested,  m 
numerous  instances,  a  considerable  degree  of  penetntKm 
fnd  judgment.     Hailer,  indeed,  has  thrown  out  some  sos- 

»  HOreri.-^Bftyle  in  Qen.  Diet,  ia  Ber(iino.-*<:ieiiieat  BiU.  Curieoie  i»  ^ 
•ttae.«*Suui  OnonaaC 
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picions  against  tbe  histories  oJF  disease  vAk\^  tie  has  de- 
tailed ;  and  apprehends  that  he  was  occasionally  more 
anxious  to  prove  the  justness  of  his^  prognostics,  and  the 
felicity  of  bis  cnres^  than  to  relate  a  true  account  of  th6 
symptoms:  but  Boerbaave  has  praised  him  highly  for  the 
care  and  attention  which  he  has  e^nced  in  the  collection 
of  so  large  a  number  of  histories  of  disease.  The  follow^ 
ing  are  the  titles  of  his  works:  1.  "  Observationum  et 
Curationum  Medicinalium  sive  Medicine  Theoricie  et 
Pracdcae,  libri  28,"  Francofurti,  1602,  2  vols,  folio.  2. 
A  third  volume  of  the  same  work  in  1604 ;  and  3.  A  fourth 
volume,  consisting  of  the  SOth,  31st,  and  32d  books  in 
1607.  4.  In  1610  a  fifth  volume  was  printed  under  the 
tit;le  of  ^^  Observationum  et  Curationom  Chirurgicarom^ 
libri  quinque.  Accesserunt  de  incerto  ac  fallaci  Urinarum 
judicio  adversus  Uromentas  et  Uroscopos,  libri  tres  ;^  ia 
which  the  fistllacy  and  absurdity  of  the  pretensions  of  the 
tiroscopTsts  are  clearly  pointed  out.  5.  A  sixth  and  last 
volume  of  these  treatises  was  published  at  Francfort  in 
1611,  with  the  title  of  ''  Observationum  et  Cumtionum 
Chirurgicarum,  libri  quatuor  posterius,"  folio.  All  these 
books  of  observations  were  printed  separately  at  Leydeti, 
between  1589  and  1610,  in  8vo.  The  three  books  relative 
to  the  urine,  in  1583.  Complete  collections  of  the  works 
of  Forestus  have  been  subsequently  published  at  various 
times  and  places. ' 

FORMEY  (John  Henry  Samuel),  a  Prussian  writer  of 
various  talents,  originally  of  a  FVench  refugee  family,  waa 
b6'rn  at  Berlin  in  1711.  He  was  educated  at  the  rojral 
French  college  for  the  church,  and  being  ordained  in  his 
twentieth  year,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  officiating  mi- 
nisters of  the  French  congregation  in  Berlin.  In  1737  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  eloquence  in  the  French  col- 
lege, and  in  1739  succeeded  to  the  philosophical  chair  of 
the  same  college.  On  the  Restoration  of  the  royal  aca- 
demy of  sciences  and  belles  tettres  at  Berlin  in  1744,  M. 
Formey  was  mad^  secretary  to  the  philosophical  class,  and 
four  years  afterwards  sole  and  perpetual  secretary  of  the 
academy.  Hb  talents  and  fame  procured  him  admissioi^ 
rnto  many  foreign  learned  bodies,  as  those  of  London, 
Petersburg,  Haarlem,  Mantua,  Bologna,  and  many  others 
in  Germany,  and  he  was  personally  acquainted  with  seve- 

•  R«es»«Crdop«aia.— Morcri.— MaEget  and  Hallcr. 
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tftl  of  the  jbiyt  emtomt  and  illuttriaist  characters  khrougli* 
out  Europe.     Be»ideft  bU  academical  employments,  he  was 
agent  or  secretary  to  the  dowager  princess  of  Wirtemberg : 
be  filled  soTcral  offices  in  the  French  Colony  at  Berlin,  and 
at  length  became  a  pri?y  couosdior  in  its  superior  direc- 
tory.    He  was  twice  married,  and  by  his  second  wife  had 
many  children,  seven  of  whom  survived  him.     He  died  in 
the  month  of  March  179f»  at  the  great  age  of  eighty-five 
years  and  eight  nnonths.    In  Thi^ult's  ^<  Anecdotes  of 
Frederic  II.''  there  are  some  of  Formey,  by  which  it  wonid 
^pear  that  he  was  apt  to  be  yery  unguarded,  and  almost 
licentious  in  conversation,  but  often  procured  his  pardon 
by  the  ingeniii^  of  his  excuses.     His  publications  were 
extremely  numerous,  but  we  have  nowhere  seen  a  com- 
plete list    The  following,  however,  probably  includes  the 
principal :   1.  '<  Articles  des  Fncte  Convents,  dresses  et 
conclus  entre  les  etats  de  Pologne  et  le  roi  Frederic* Ao'* 
guste,*'  1733,  4to,  trsnslated  from  the  Latin.     About  this 
time  be  was  concerned  iu  the  publication  of  several  poli- 
tical pieces  on  the  afiairs  of  Poland.    3.  <<  Le  fiddle  fortifig 
par  la.  grace/'  a  sermon,  Berlin,  1736.    3.  ^*  Ducatians, 
ou  remarques  de  feu  M,  le  Ducbat,  fcc.**  Amst.  2  vols.  Svo. 
4.  ^*  3ibliotheque  Germanique  ;*'  in  this  journal  he  wrote 
from  V9I.  XXVII.    The  lives  of  Ducbat,  Beausobne,  Ba- 
ratier, .  &c.  are  from  his  pen.     5.  <<  Mercure  et  Aiinerre^ 
ou  choix  de  nouvelles,  &c.*'  another  periodical  work»  be- 
gun in  Dec   1737,  and  concloded  in  March  173^.     6. 
**  Amusemens  litteraires,  moraux^  et  poHtiqnes,''  a  conti- 
nuation of  the  preceding,  as  fisr  as  July  of  the  last  men- 
tioned year.    7.  ^*  Corre^xmdence  entre  deux  amis  ^r  Ja 
successipn  de  Juliers  et  de  Bergues,^  Hague,  1738.     8. 
**^  Sermons  sur  le  mystere  de  la  naissance  de  Jesus  Christ,** 
from  the  Germaiv  of  Reinbeck,  Berlin,  1738.     9.  ^  Ser- 
mons sur  divers  textes  de  Tecriture  sainte,*'  ibid.  1739, 8vo. 
10.  ^'  Remarques  historiques  sur  les  niedailles  et  monnoies,** 
ibid.  1740, 4to,  from  the  German  of  K^hler.     11.*'  Jour- 
nal de  Berlin,'*  1740,  of  which  he  edited  the  last  six 
months  of  that  year.    12.  <<  La  Belle  Wolfienne,**  1741^ 
8vo.     Forjney  had  adopted  the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz,  as 
wxplaiued  by  Wolf,  and  in  this  publication  endeavoured, 
but  without  success,  to  render  their  principles  familiar  to 
the  ladies.     13.  *' Memoires  pour  servir  a  Tbistoire  de 
Pologae,*'  Hague,  1741,  8vo,  from  the  Latin  of  Leng^ 
nich.     14.  <<  La  vie  de  Jean-Philippe  Baratier,*'  Berlin, 
174]|  ivo.    15.  '^  I^  iriomphe  de  revideace,  ou  refota* 
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tioD  .du  PyrrfaoQiime  mcien  et  moderne,'*  2  vols.  8vo,  an 
abridgment  from  Crousaz.  16.  '*Traite  sur  la  reforma- 
tion oe  la  justice  en  Prusse/'  to  which  is  added  a  treatise 
An  dreams.  17.  **  Eloges  des  academicians  de  Berlin  ec 
de  divers  abtres  savans/'  Berlin,  1757,  2  vols.  12mo.  18. 
'^  Principes  du  droit  naturel  et  des  gens,*'  Amst*  3  vols. 
12mo,  from  Wolff's  Latin  work.  19.  ^'  Conseils  pour  for-* 
mer  une  bibliotheque,"  Francfort,  1746,  of  which  the 
sixth  edition  appeared  in  1775,  8va  20.  '*  Le  systeme 
du  vrai  bonheur,''  1161.  21.  *^  Melanges  philosophiques/* 
Leyden,  1754,  2  vols.  12mo,  translated  afterwards  into 
English.  22.  <^  La  comtesse  Suedoise,*'  Berlin,  1754,  8vo, 
from  the  German  of  Gellert.  23.  *^  Examen  philosophique 
de  la  liaison  r^elle  entre  les  sciences  et  les  moeurs,"  1755,^ 
8vo.  24.  "  L'Abeille  du  Parnassa,*'  1750—1754,  10  vols. 
8vo.  25.  <<  Le  Philosopba  Paien,  ou  pensees  de  Pline, 
avec  un  commeutaire  literal  et  moral,'*  Levden^  3  vols. 
12mo.  26.  *<  Principes  elementaires  des  Belles  Lettres,'* 
Beriin,  1759.  27.  ^  Diversity  historiques,"  1764,  8vo, 
from  ^lian,  with  notes.  28.  ^  Abr^g^  de  toutes  lef 
sciences  i  Tusage  des  adolescens,"  Berlin,  1764 — 1778, 
8  vols.  12 mo.  29.  **  Introduction  generate  auj^  sciences, 
avec  des  conseils  pour  former  uu  bibliotheque  choisie,'* 
Amst.  1764.  30.  **  Discours  de  Gellert  sur  la  morale,'* 
Berlin,  1766.  31.  <<  Traduction  Frangoise  de  I'Histoira 
des  Protestans,"  by  Hansen,  Halle,  1767.  Some  of  these 
have  been  published  in  English,  particularly  his  small  work 
on  the  belles  lettres,  and  another  not  noticed  above,  ^*  His- 
toire  abreg^e  de  la  Pbilosophie,"  which  we  can  reyiember  a 
very  popular  book  in  this  country.  Formey,  indeed,  if 
not  one  of  the  most  profound,  was  one  of  the  most  p^iaa- 
ing  of  writers,  and  all  his  works  were  calculated  by  clear- 
ness  and  precision  of  style  for  popular  reading.  He  de- 
serves credit  also  as  one  of  the  defenders  of  revelation 
against  Diderot  and  Rousseau;  and  for  this  reason  Vol- 
taire endeavoured  to  prejudice  the  king  of  Prussia  against 
htm.  Besides  the  extensive  labours  we  have  enumerate<i^. 
and  the  list  is  by  no  means  complete,  Formey  wrote  many 
articles  in  the  French  Encyclopedia,  and  in  that  of  Yver- 
dun.  His  correspondence  with  literary  men  was  mosf  ex- 
tensive, and  almost  all  the  booksellers  on  the  continent 
occasionally  engaged  hb  services  as  an  editor,  * 

>  Mpreri — ^Dlct.  Hkt'^-Bloge  by  Marian,  in  t,^t  M«iii<>fri  of  tlif  Aca<lfmy  of 
Berlin  for  n97.  ^ 

II  2 
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FORIvIAN  (Simon),  a  celebrated  astrologer,  was  bom 
'at  Quidham,  near  Wilton,  in  Wiltshire,  Dec.  30,1552, 
of  ii  good  family,  being  the  grandson  of  sir  Thomas  Fot- 
man,  of  Leeds,  and  great  grandson  of  another  sir  Thomas 
Forman.     As  an  introduction  to  his  astrological  history,  we 
are  told  that,  at  six  years  old  and  after,  be  was  much 
troubled  "  with  strong  dreams  and  visions.*'     His  educa- 
tion ^t  Salisbury  was  of  a  vety  humble  kind,  kis  master 
being  only  able  to  teach  him  English,  and  something  of 
the  accidence.     From  him  he  was  sent  to  the  free  school  at 
Salisbury,  where  he  continued  two  years.     His  next  pre- 
ceptor was  one  Minterne,  a  prebendary  of  the  cathedral, 
of  whom  we  are  only  informed   that  he   used  to   carry  his 
l^ood  from  place  to  place  in  winter  to  warnf  himself^  and 
made  Simon  do  the  same,  ^^  so  gaining  heat  without  fire." 
In  1563  Ford*s  father  died,  a  very  unfortunate  event,  for 
his  mother  not  caring  for  him,  made  him  keep  sheep,  and 
plow,  and  pick  up  sticks.     At  the  age  of  fourteen,  bow- 
^vier,  he  became  apprentice  to  a   dealer  in  grocery  and 
drugs  at  Salisbury,  and  acquired  some  knowlege  of  the 
latter,  which  he  endeavoured  to  improve  by  books,  but  his 
master  would  not  let  him  read.    Yet  such  was  his  avidity 
to  lei^rn,  that  his  master  having  a  young  boarder  in  the 
house  who  went  to  school  at  Salisbury,  Ford  learned  of 
him  what  he  had  been  taught  in  school,  although  that  was 
but  little.     At  length,  in   consequence  of  *a  quarrel  with 
his  master^s  wife,  he  obtained  leave  to  quit  his  service, 
anA  went  again  to  school  for  about  eight  weeks,  applying 
Very  diligently  to   bis  books   until  his   ^'  illoatured  and 
clownish  mother"  refused  to  maintain  him.     At  length, 
when  in  his  eighteenth  year,  he  became  schoolmaster  at 
the  priory  of  St  Gile^^s,  and  by  teaching  thirty  boys  for 
half  a  year,  scraped  together  forty  shillings.     With  this, 
accompanied  by  an  old  schoolfellow,  he  travelled  on  foot 
to  Oxford,  and  became  a  poor  scholar  of  Magdalen  col- 
iegd,  being  partly  maintained  by  a  bachelor  of  arts ;  but 
this  person  employed  him  in  so  many  menial  employments 
during  his  college  frolics,  that  he  left  the  university  after 
two  years*  residence. 

Hitherto  we  have  seen  only  the<  laudable  efforts  of  a 

young  man  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  adverse  fortuna. 

In  what  follows  he  is  less  entitled  to  respect.     He  now  ap- 

^   plied  himself  to  the  study  of  physic  and  astrology,  and 

after  having  travelled  to  Holland  for  that  purpose,  set  up 
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in  Philpot-lane,  London,  where  his  practice  being  op- 
posed  by  the  physicians,  and  himself  four  times  fined  and 
imprisoned,  he  went  to  study  at  Cambridge,  wh^re  he 
took  a  doctor's  degree,  and  a  licence  to  practise;  and 
settling  at  Lambeth,  openly  professed  the  joint  occupatiou 
of  physician  and  astrologer.  **  Here  he  lived,"  aays  LiUjr, 
"  with  good  respect  of  the  neighbourhood,  being  very 
charitable  to  the  poor,  and  was  V/ery  judicious  and  for^ 
lunate  in  horary  questions  and  sicknesses."  His  charity  to 
the  poor,  however,  was  not  wholly  disinterested.  Quacks 
of  this  description  are  generally  well  repaid  for  their  cha- 
rity by  the  good  report  of  Ihe  poor,  \vh,o  are  illiterate  and 
credulous.  In  1601  a  complaint  was  made  to  Wbitgift,^ 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  against  him  for  deluding  the 
people,  but  it  does  not  appear  what  steps  were  taken 
against  him.  In  the  mean  time  he  was  much  resorted  to 
by  all  ranks  of  people ;  among  others  the  famou3,  or  ra<» 
tber  infamous,  countess  of  EUsex,  applied  to  hin^  for  his 
assistance  in  her  wicked  designs,  as  appeared  by  the  trials 
of  that  lady  and  of  Mrs.  Anne  Turner>  for  the  murder  of 
^ir  Thomas  Overbury.  He  died  suddenly  in  a  boat  on  the 
Thames,  Sept.  12,  1611,  and  if  we  may  believe  Lilly, 
predicted  his  death  on  that  day.  He  wrote  a  great  many 
books,  on  the  philosopher's  stone,  magic,  astronomy,  na- 
tural history,  and  natural  philosophy,  two  treatises  oq  \](^e 
plague,  app  some  religious  tracts,  of  which  Anthony  Wood' 
has  given  a  catalogue  from  the  Ashmoleap  museum,  wjierf 
his  MSSi  were  deposited,  but  it  seems  doubtful  wt^elher 
any  of  them  were  printed.  There  are  also  some  of  his  MSS. 
on  astrology  in  the  British  Museum.  He  was  a  man  of 
considerable  learning  in  all  the  above  sciences,  as  they 
were  then  undeVstood,  but  seems  to  have  been  either  aa 
egregious  dupe,  or  unprincipled  impostor,  in  the  use  be 
made  of  his  knowledge.' 

FORSKAL  (Peter),  a  learned  Swedish  naturalist,  wa^ 
born  in  1736,  and  studied  first  at  Gottingen,  and  after- 
wards at  Upsal,  where  he  became  a  pupil  of  Liunseus.  Ii| 
1761  he  was  sent,  at  the  expence  of  the  king  of  Denmarl^, 
to  investigate  the  natural  productions  of  the  East,  in  com- 
pany with  the  celebrated  Niebuhr^  and,  unhappily  too 
soon  for  the  interests  of  science,  died  at  Jerim  in  Arabia, 

»  AUi.  Ox.  vol.  I.— Lilly'*  Life  mod  Times,  p,  17.— Slrype»f  Whitgift,  p.  553L 
— Ccnsura  Lit.  vol.  IV.— LysonsVEuriroM,  vol  I* 
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July  11,  1763,  aged  thirty-one.  His  notes  and  descrip- 
tions, rich  in  information  respecting  the  natural  butory  of 
Eeypt  and  Arabia,  but  not  corrected  by  references  to 
other  authors,  as  they  would  have  been  by  himself  for  the 
press,  were  published  in  three  quarto  volumes,  under  the 
direction  of  his  fellow-traveller,  at  Copenhagen  in  1775.' 

FORSTER  (John),  an  eminent  protesunt  divine,  born 
1495,  at  Augsburg,  was  among  the  friends  of  Reucbelinus, 
Melauchton,  and  Luther,  and  taueht  Hebrew  with  reputa- 
tion at  Wittemberg,  where  he  died  December  8,  1556, 
leaving  an  excellent  "  Hebrew  Dictionary,**  Basil,  1564, 
foL  He  must  be,  however,  distinguished  from  another 
John  Forster,  a  German  divine,  who  died  1613,  author  of 
"De  Interpretatione  Scripturarum,'*  Wittemberg,  1608, 
4to ;  and  **  CommenUries  on  Exodus,  Isaiah,  and  Jere- 
miah,** 3  vols.  4to  ;  and  from  Valentine  Forster,  who  pub- 
lished a  "  History  of  the  Law,**  in  Latin,  widi  the  "  Lives 
of  the  most  eminent  Lawyers,**  to  1580,  the  time  in  which 
he  wrote.  * 

FORSTER  (John  Reinhold),  an  eminent  naturalist, 
was  the  son  of  a  burgomaster  at  Dirschaw,  in  Polish  Prus- 
sia, where  he  was  bom  Oct.  22,  1729.  We  learn  nothing 
of  his  education  until  his  fifteenth  year,  when  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  gymnasium  of  Joachimsthal  at  Berlin, 
where  his  application  to  the  study  of  ancient  and  modern 
languages  was  incessant  and  successful.  From  1748,  when 
he  went  to  the  university  of  Halle,  he  studied  theology, 
and  continued  his  application  to  the  learned  languages, 
among  which  he  comprehended  the  Oriental,  and  after 
three  years  he  removed  to  Dantzic,  and  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  preacher,  imitating  the  French  rather  than  the 
Dutch  manner;  and  in  175S  he  obtained  a  settlement  at 
Nassebhuben.  In  the  following  year  he  married  his  cou- 
sin, Elizabeth  Nikolai.  During  his  residence  in  tbis  place 
he  employed  bis  leisure  hours  in  the  study  of  philosophy^ 
geography,  and  the  mathematics,  still  improving  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  ancient  and  modem  languages.  With 
a  small  income,  and  increasing  family,  the  difficulties  be 
experienced  induced  him  to  accept  the  proposal  of  re* 
moving  to  Russia,  in  order  to  superintend  the  new  colonies 
at  Saratow,  but  not  succeeding  in  this  or  any  other  ^heme; 
of  a  settlmnent  in  that  country,  be  reiBOved  to  London  in 

«  Diet.  Hill.  •  MorerU'Melciuor  Adsm.— Did.  Hist. 
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]766»  with  strong  recommendations,  but  with  very  little 
money.     After  his  arrival, 'he  received  from  the  govern - 
roent  of  Russia  a  present  of  )  00  guineas ;  and  he  also 
made  an  addiBon  to  his  stock  by  the  translation  of  Kalm's 
Travels  and  Osbeck's  Voyage.     At  this  timf  lord  Balti- 
more proposed  to  him  a  settlement  in  America,  as  super- 
intendant  of  his  extensive  property  in  that  country ;  but 
he  preferred  the  place  of  teacher  of  the  French,  German, 
and  natural  history  in  the  dissenting  academy  at  Warring, 
ton.     For  the  first  department  he  was  by  no  means  well 
qualified,  his  extraordinary  knowledge  of  languages  being' 
unaccompanied  by  a  particle  of  taste,  and  his  use  of  them 
being  barbarous,  though  fiuent;    an^  his  knowledge  of 
natural  history  was  of  little  value  in  his  academical  depart-' 
ment.    This  situation,  however,  for  these  or  other  reasons 
which  we  never  heard  assigned,  he  soon  abandoned  ;  and 
returning  to  London,  he  was  engaged,  in  1772,  to  accom- 
pany captain  Cook,  as  a  naturalist,  i,n  bis  second  voyage 
round  the  world*     At  this  time  he  was  forty-three  years  of 
age,  and  his  son  George,  who  went  with  him,  war  seven- 
teen.    Upon  his  return  to  England  in  1775,  the  university 
of  Oxford  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL;  D.    At 
this  time  he  was  projecting,  with  the  assisunce  of  his  son^ 
a  botanical  work  in  Latin,  containing  the  characters  of 
many  new  genera  of  plants,  which  they  had  discovered  in 
the  course  of  their  voyage.     An  account  of  the  voyage  r 
having  been  published  by  his  son  in  English  and  German,  \ 
the  father  was  supposed  to  have  had  a  considerable  share, 
in  it ;  and  as  he  had  entered  into  an  engagement  not  to 
publish  any  thin^  separately  from  the  authorized  narrative, 
he  thus  incurred  the  displeasure  of  government,  and  gave 
offence  to  his  friends.     Independently  of  the  violation  of 
his  engagement,  he  was  also  chargeable  with  having  intro- 
duced into  h|s  work  several  reflections  on  the  government 
which  appointed^  and  some  falsehoods  respecting  the  na- 
vigators who  conducted,  the  expedition  *.    The  father  and 

*  IW  conddoc  of  Mr.  Portlcr  bas  qoaltfted  m  m  Mtan^itt  tnd  pliiloto. 

been  tbot  related  Irodi  autborttiei  in  pbcr,  whose  obsenratioot  on  tlie  ik>w. 

•*  Welee't  Remarks  on  Fortter*t  Ac-  ditooTered  countries  could  not  fail  to 

coQnt,''  publifhed  in  1788,  and  **  Fort-  be  of  the  gr^teit  utility  to  K'lence. 

ter*t  Letter  to  lord  Sandwich,"  1778 :  Unhappily,  "hht  conduct  and  behaviour 

When  captain  Cook*t  second  voyage  on  board,  during  the  whole  of  the  voy- 

rooiid  the  world  was  projected,  Dr.  J.  age,  was  just  the  re^'erse  of  what  it 

ItjPorstar  wasappointedt  OB  tbf  strong-  ought  to  have  been.  Procid,  imperious, 

eet  recommeiidaiion,    to   accompany  and  opmiated— he  never  patsed  a  week  . 

captai*  Cock,  as  a  persoa  emiaently  wtihout  a  dispvte  with  one  person  or 
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son,  finding  that;  in  consequence  of  tbese  ctrcumsunoes, 
their  situation  in  London  was  become  unpleasant,  deter- 
xoined  to  quit  England.     Before  the  execution  of  tb»r 
Qurpose,  their  condition  became  embarrassed/and  distress- 
ing; but  Mr.  Forster  was  invited,  in  1780,  to  be  professor 
of  natural  history  at  Halle,  and  inspector  of  the  boUnical 
garden  ;  and  in  the  following  year  be  obtained  the  degree 
of  M.  D.     His  he^ilth,  however,  began  to  decline  ;  and  the 
death  of  his  son  Ge6rge  so  deeply  impressed  his  mind  as 
to  aggravate    his  other  comf^nts.     Towards  the  com- 
mencement of  1798,  his  case  became  desperate  ;  and  be- 
fore the  close  of  this  year,  viz.  on  the  9th  of  IXecember, 
I^  died.     Mr.  Forster*s  disposition  was  most  unamiabte, 
and  extremely  irritably  and  li^gious ;  and  his  want  of  pru- 
dence involved  him  in  perpetual  dl6Sculties.     Yet  tbese 
seem  to  have  all  been  vi^-tues  in  the  eyes  of  the  celebrated 
Kurt  Sprengel  of  Halle,  who  thus  embellishes  his  charac- 
ter, which  we  should  not  copy  if  it  did  npt  mention  some 
particulars  of  his  studies  and  works :  ^^  To  a  knowledge  of 
books  in  all  branches  qf  s<:ience,.  seldom  to  be  o^et  with, 
he  joined  an  imcomipon  fund  of  practical  obsenmtions,  of 
which  he  well  knew  how  to  avail  himself.     In  natural  his* 
tory,  in  geography,  both  physical  amd  moral,  and  in  uni- 
versal history,  he  was  acquainted  with  a  va^t  number  of 

other-*-*and  before  the  ship  had  reached  animals,  and  a  large  colTeetion  of  dried 

New  Zealand,  be  bad  quarrelled  with  skins  of  aninialt,  part  jof  which  be  pre- 

almost  ever/  persoq  on  board.    This  seoted  to  the  pMblkt  by  seodtag  ibeai 

created  a  very  great  shyness  between  to  the  British  Masemn,   and  part  to. 

bim  and  the  officers,  and  was  the  cause  the  Qoeen,  which,  as  he  bimsetf  sayf, 

oi  his  suiEsring  the  most  mortifying  in  bis  «  Letter  to  lord  Saadwicb,"  was 

nef  lecU.    Tbe  asperity  of  his  temper  most  graciously  received — ^fbr  which, 

displayed  itself  aUo  in  bis  conaection  he  complains^  he  never  received  any 

with  tbe  natives  of  the  South  Sea  Isle?,  return  more  substantial  than  thanks. 

He  was  twice  confined  by  captain  Cook  He  had  also  procura^i  at  «  rory  great 

for  wanton  and  unprovoked  cruelty  to  expeoce,   drawingy  of  many  curioos 

them : — his  deportment  was,  as  might  objecu  in   natural  history,  which  he 

naturally  be  expected,  the  cause  of  intended  for  tbe  King,  who  refused  even 

much  uneasiness  on  board,  and  gave  to  see  them  ;  frpm  which  unfortnoate 

spch  serious  offence  to  captain  Cuok,  circumstances,    he  pathetically  com- 

that,  on  tbe  return  of  the  ship,  he  re-  plains  in  his  Letter,  that  he  and  bis 

ported  it  to  lord  Sandwich  (wbo  then  family  are  ruined, 
presided  at  Uie  board  of  admiraHy) ;         He  publltbiad,  at  his  own  risk,  bis 

in  consequence  of  which  he  was  effoc"  <f  Observations,'*  in  a  large  quarto  vo« 

tually  deprived  of  that   emolument,  lume ;  and  bis  Son,  who  accompanied 

which,  otherwise,   was  as  certain  at  him  in  tbe  voyage,  published  a  Nar« 

■magnificent.— The  '*  Observations"  he  rative  of  it. — la  bath  of  these  works 

drew  up,  were  at  first  intended  to  have  there  evidently  appears  a  studied  at- 

l^n  printed  along  with  captain  Cook's  tempt  to  brand  captain  Cook,  and  the 

l^arrative,   but   vere  afierwards    re-  whole  ship's  craw,   with    unprovoked 

jfKited.     During  the  voyage.  Dr.  Fors-  barbarity  to  tbe  mild,  iooffi^naive,  hot* 

fer  bad  collected  a  oumber  of  living  pftable  islanders  of  tbe  SuiUb  S««. 
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&ctSy  of  which  be  who  draw^  his  ioforjiiaticm  from  works 
Qnly  has  i)ot  even  a  distant  idea.     Tbi$  assention  is  proved 
in  the  most  striking  manner  bj  his  *  Observations  made  in 
a  Voyage  round  the  World.*     O/  this  book  it  may  be  said, 
that  no  traveller  ever  gathered  so  rich  a  treasure  on  his 
tour.     What  person  of  any  education  can  read  and  study 
this  work,  which  is  unparalleled  in  its  kind,  without  dis-. 
covering  in  it  that  species  of  instructive  and  pleasing  in- 
formation which  most  interests  man,  as  sucb  ?  The  uncom- 
mon pains  which  Forst^r  took  in  his  literary  con^ppsitions, 
and  bis  conscientious  accuracy  in  bis^rical  disquisitions, 
are  best  evinced  by  bis  <  History  of  Voyages  and  Dis-* 
coveries  in  the  North,*  and  likewise  by  bis  excellent  ar- 
cb»ological  dissertation  *  On  the  Bya^us  of  the  Ancients.* 
Researches  such  as  th^se  were  bis  favourite  employme^ 
in  which  he  was  greatly  asiMSted  by  bis  intimate  acquaint* 
ance  with  the  classics.   '  Forster  bad  a  predilection  fqr  the, 
sublime  in  natural  history,  and  aimed  at  general  views 
vatber  than  detail.     His  favourite  author,  therefore,  waa 
Buifon,  whom  he  used  to  recommend  as  a  pattern  of  style, 
especially  in  his  *  Epoques  de  la  Nature,'  bb  description  ' 
of  the  horse,  camel,  &c«     He  liad  enjoyed  the  friendship 
of  that  distinguished  naturalist ;  and  be  likewise  kept  up. 
an  uninterrupted  epistolary  intercourse  with  Linr)fleus,  till 
the  death  of  the  latter.     Without  being,  a  stickler  for  the 
forms  and  ceremonies  of  any  particular  persuasion,    he 
i^ored  the  eternal  Author  of  all  which  exists  in  the  great 
temple  ^f  nature,  and  venerated  his  wisdom  aiid  gopdness 
M^ith  an  affdour  and  a  heart-felt  conviction,  tha^  ip  my* 
opinion,  alone  constitute  the  oriferion  of  true  religioo. 
He  held  in  utter  conten^pt  all  those  wlio,  to  gratify  tpeir 
passions,  or  imitate  the  prevailing  fasliion,  made  a  jest  of 
the  most  sacred  and  respectable  feelings  of  mankind.     His. 
mpral  feelings  were  equally  animatea;  l^e  was  attracted* 
with   irresistible  force  by   whatever  wa%  true,  good,   or 
excellent.     Great  characters  inspired  hjm  with  ati  esteem 
which  he  sometimes  expressed  with  incredible  ardour." 

His  other  works,  besidfea  those  above  mentioned,  a/e, 
chiefly  compilations  and  translations.  He  also  communis 
cated  sevend  papers  to  the  royal  society,  the  ac94emy  of 
sciences  at  Stockholm,  t^e  imperial  academy  of  sciences 
at  Fetersburgh,  and  other  learned  societies ;  vt^ich  appe^; 
ih  their  respective  Transactions  and  Memoirs. ' 

>'Gleig'«  Suppl.  to  the  Eac^giop.  Drilao.'-^eDt.  Ma^.  r? D9.— Rees's  VydtfptbS. 
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FORSTER  (George),  son  of  the  precedibg,  was  bora  at 
Dantzic  in  1754,  and  accompanied  his  hither  to  Enghmd 
when  he  was  about  twelve  years  of  age.    At  Warringtooy 
where  he  studied  for  some- time,  he  acquired  a  perfect  use 
of  the  English  tongue ;  and  possessing  a  retentive  memorjr 
and  fertile  imagination,  be  distinguished  himself  by  h^ 
TarioQs  literary  and  scientific  attainments.     We  have  al^ 
ready  mentioned  that  he  accompanied  his  fsdier  in  the 
circumnavigation  of  the  globe ;  and  on  leaving  England, 
after  their  retnm,  he  wished  to  settle  at  Paris.     After  a 
temporary  residence  in  that  city,  he  removed,  in  1779, 
to  Cassel,  and  undertook  the  office  of  professor  of  natural 
history  in  the  university  of  that  place.     But  soon  after, 
the  senate  of  Poland  having  ottered  him  a  chair  in  the 
university  of  Wilna,  Forster  accepted  of  the  invitation. 
But,  although  this  office  was  very  lucrative,  he  accepted 
of  the  propositions  of  Catherine  II.  empress  of  Russia, 
who,  jealous  of  every  species  of  glory,  wished  to  sic^aiise 
her  reign,  by  procuring  to  the  Russian  nation  the  honour 
of  underukihg,  after  the  example  of  England  and  France 
a  new  voyage  of  discovery  round  the  world.     Unfortu- 
nately for  the  progress  of  knowledge,  the  war  with  the 
Ottoman  Porte  occasioned  the  miscarriage  of  this  useful 
project,  but  Forster  could  not  long  remain  in  obscurity. 
The  different  publications,  with  which  he  occasionally  en- 
riched natural  history  and  literature,  increased  his  reputa- 
tion.    The  elector  of  Mentz  accordingly  appointed  him 
president  of  the  university  of  the  same  name ;  and  he  was 
discharging  the  ftmctions  of  his  new  office  when  (be  French 
troops  took  possession  of  the  capital.    This  philosophical 
traveller,  who  had  studied  society  under  all  the  various 
aspects  arising  ftom  different  degrees  of  civiKzation  ;  who 
had  viewed  man  simple  and  happy  at  Otaheite ;  an  eater  of 
human  flesh  in  New  Zealand  ;  eorriipted  by  commerce  in 
England ;  depraiied  in  France  by  luxury  and  atheism ;  in 
Brid>ant  by  superstition,  and  in  Poland  by  anarchy :  be- 
held with  wild  enthusiasm  the  dawnings  of  the  French 
revolution,  and  was  the  first  to  promulgate  republicanism 
m  Germany. 

The  'Mayengois,  who  had  formed  themselves  into  a  oa* 
oonal  convention,  sent  him  to  Paris,  in  order  to  solicit 
their  re-union  with  the  French  republic.    But,  in  tbe^ 
course  of  his  mission,  the  city  of  Mentz  was  besieged  and 
retaken  by  the  Prussian  troops.    This  event  occasioned  the 
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loss  of  all  his  property ;  and  what  was  still  more  disastrous^ 
that  of  bis  numerous  manuscripts,  which  fell  into  the  bandi, 
of  the  prince  of  Prussia.  One  Charles  Pougens,  who  has 
written  bis  life,  after  conducting  our  hero  through  these  ' 
scenes  of  public  life,  proceeds  to  give  us  a  view  of  his 
domestic  habits  and  private  principles.  He  tells  us,  that 
he  formed  a  connexion  (whether  a  nyarriage  or  not,  the 
studied  ambiguity  of  bis  language  leaves  rather  uncertain) 
vfith  a  young  woman  named  Theresa  Hayne>  who,  by  tlie 
illumination  of  French  philosophy,  bad  divested  berself  of 
all  the  prejudices  which,  we  trust,  die  ladies  of  this  coun- 
try still  consider  as  their  honour,  as  they  are  certainly  tbtt 
guardians  of  domestic  peace.  Miss  Hayne  was  indignant 
at  tbe  very  name  of  duty.  With  Eloisa,  she  bad  taken  k 
into  her  head,  that 

Love,  free  as  air>  at  sigbt  of  human  ties> 
Spreads  his  light  wings,  and  in  a  moment  dies. 
She  was  frank  enough,  however,  says  our  author,  to 
acknowledge  the  errors  of  her  imagination ;  and  from  this 
expression,  and  his  calling  her  Forster^s  wife,  we  are  led 
to  suppose  that  ^be  was  actually  married  to  him.  But 
their  union,  of  whatever  kind,  was  of  short  duratiuo« 
Though  tbe  lady  is  said  to  have  been  passionately  attached 
to  celebrated  names,  tbe  name  of  George  Forster  was  not 
sufficient  to  satisfy  her.  He  soon  ceased,  we  are  informed, 
to  please  her;  she  therefore  transferred  her  affections  to 
another ;  and,  as  was  very  natural  for  a  woman  who  was 
indignant  at  tbe  name  of  duty,  she  proved  fislse  to  her 
husband^s  bed.  Forster,  however,  pretended  to  be  such  a 
friend  to  tbe  modem  rights  of  men  and  women,  that  be 
defended  the  cbaracter  of  his  TheresA  against  crowds  who 
condemned  her  conduct.  Nay,  we  are  told,  that  be  con- 
sidered himself  and  every  other  husband  who  ceases  to 
please,  as  the  **  adulterer  of  nature.**  He  therefore  la- 
boured strenuously  to  obtain  a  divorce,  to  enable  Theresa 
Hayne  to  espouse  the  man  whom  she  preferred  to  himself* 
Stf-ange,  however,  to  tell,  the  prejudices  even  of  this 
cosmopolite  were  too  strong  for  bis  principles.  While 
be  was  endeavouring  to  procure  tlie  divorce,  be  made  pre- 

{>arations  at  tbe  same  time,  by  the  >tudy  of  tbe  Oriental 
anguages,  to  undertake  a  journey  to  Thibet  and  ludostan, 
in  order  to  remove  from  that  part  of  tbe  world,  in  which 
both  bis  heart  and  his  person  had  experienced  so  severe  a 
shock*     But  tbe  chagrin  occasioned  by  bis  misfortunes, 
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joined  to  a  scorbutic  affection,  to  which  be  had  beea  long 
!^bject,  and  which  he  had  contracted  at  sea  during  the 
voyage  of  circumnavigation,  abridged  his  life,  and  pre- 
vented him  from  realizing  this  double  project.  He  died 
at  Paris,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine,  on  the  15th  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1792. 

This  b  a  strangle  tale ;  but  we  trust  it  will  not  prove 
useless.  *  The  latter  part  of  it,  at  least,  shows,  that  when 
men  divest  themselves  of  the  principles  of  religion,  they 
soon  degenerate  from  the  dignity  of  philosophers  to  the 
level  of  mere  sensualists ;  and  that  the  woman  who  can,  in 
defiance  of  decorum  and  honour,  transfer  her  afEectioDs 
and  her  person  from  man  to  man,  ranks  no  higher  in  the 
scale  of  being  than  a  female  brute  of  more  than  commoD 
sagacity.  It  shows,  likewise,  that  the  contempt  of  our 
modern  sages  for  those  partial  attachments,  which  unite 
individuals  in  one  family,  is  a  mere  pretence ;  that  the 
dictates  of  nature  will  be  heard  ;  and  the  laws  of  nature's 
Qod  obeyed.  George  Forster,  though  he  was  such  a 
zealous  advocate  for  liberty  and  equality  as  to  vindicate 
the  adultery  of  bis  wife,  yet  felt  so  sensibly  the  wound 
which  her  infidelity  inflicted  on  his  honour,  that  he  coul4 
not  survive  it^  but  perished,  in  consequence,  in  the  flower 
of  his  age. 

His  works  are,  "  A  Voyage  round  the  World,  in  his 
Britannic  majesty *s  sloop  Resolution,  commanded  by  cap- 
tain  James  Cook,  during  the  years  1772,  3,  4,  and  5,"  Lou- 
don, 1777,  S  vols.  4to.  This  work  was  translated  by  him- 
self and  bis  father  into  German,  and  published  at  Berlin, 
in  2vols.  4to,  1778—1780;  "Reply  to  Mr.  Wales's  Re- 
marks on  Mr.  Forster's  Account  of  captain  Cook's  last 
Voyage,'*  London,  1778,  4to  ;  "A  Letter  to  the  right 
honourable  the  earl  of  Sandwich,"  1779,  4to.  He  was 
concerned  for  some  time  with  professor  Lichtenberg  of 
Gottingen,  in  the  publication  of  the  Gottingen  Magazine; 
he  also  wrote  some  papers  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  at  Upsal ;  he  had  a  large  share  in  the 
*'  Characteres  generum  Plantarum,  &c."  of  his  father; 
and  was  employed  by  professor  Pallas,  and  others,  in  the 
continufition  of  Martini's  Dictionary  of  Natural  History. ' 

FORSTER  (Nathanifl),  an  English  divine  and  scholar 
of  eminence  in  the  last  century,  was  born  Feb.  3.,  1717,  a( 

I  GleTg*«  Sopplemeot  -  to  Uie  fiocyclop.  Brtt— Nichols's  Bowyer.-*-Rees'i 

Cyclopa^ia. 
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Stadscombe^  m  the  parish  of  Plimstock,   Devonshire,  ,bf 
which  hb  fether,  Robert  Forster,  was  then  minister.     His 
mother,  Elfzabetb,  was  daughter  of  the  rev.  John  Tindal, 
Yicar  of  Comwood,  in  the  same  county,  and  sister  of  the 
rev.  Nicolas  Tindal,    translator  of  Rapines  History.     His 
father,  soon  after  the  binh  of  this  his  eldest  child,  being 
chosen  lecturer  to  St.  Andrew's  church  at  Plymouth,  went 
thither  to  Veside,  and   continued  in  the  same  place  and 
office  till  his  death.     His  son,  the  subject  of  this  article, 
having  received  the  rudiments  of  a  grammatical  education 
at  home,  in  which  he  made  an  early  progress,  was  put 
under  the  tuition  of  the  rev.  John  Bedford^  master  of  the- 
grammar-school  at  Plymouth  ;  and  of  this  numerous  se- 
minary he  had  gained  the  first  place  before  he  was  thirteen 
years  old.     In  1731-2  he  was  removed  to  Eton,  and  at  the 
same  time  entered  at  Pembroke  college,  Oxford,  in  qrder 
ia  entitle  him  to  an  exhibition.     After  passing  about  six- 
teen months  at  Eton,  while  Dr.  George  Was  head-master, 
he  went  to  college,  and  became  a  pupil  of  t)r.  Radcliffe. 
Ont  June  13,   1733,  he  was  admitted  scholar  of  Corpus 
Christi,  where  Dr.  Burton  was  tutor.     In  1729  he  became 
fellow ;  and  afterwards  took  the  care  of  pupils  hiinself  as 
assistant  to  Mr.  J^aget,  bat  was  disappointed  in  his  wishes 
of  succeeding  that  gentleman  as  the  college  tutor,  Mr. 
Patten  being  appointed  by  the  president  to  that  oflfice.    He 
was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.  A.  Oct.  13,  1735  ;  to  that 
©f  M.  A.  Feb.  10,  1738,  and  to  that  of  B.  D.  April  9, 1746, 
as  soon  a^  his  standing  allowed,  in  order  to  preserve  his 
seniority  in  college.     His  degree  of  D.  D.  was  deferred  till 
1750,  the  time  of  his  leaving  the  university.     In  17159  he 
received  deacon^s  orders  from  Dr.  Wynne,  bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  and  priest's  orders  from  Dr.  Hoadly,  bishop  of 
Winchester. 

His  first  preferment  in  the  church  %as  the  small  rectory 
of  Hethe  in  Oxfordshire,  which  was  given  him  July  6, 
1749,  by  the  lord  chancellor  Hardwicke,  on  the  recom- 
metidation  of  one  of  his  earliest  .frjends,  Dr.  Seeker,  bishop 
t)f  Oxford,  and  afterwards  ^archbishop  of  Canterbury.  By 
him  he  was  also  introduced  to  the  notice  of  Dr.  Butler, 
then  bishop  of  Bristol,  to  whom,  in  1750,  he  became  do- 
mestic chaplain,  when  that  prelate  was  translated  to  the 
lee  of  Durham.  In  this  situation^  he  continued. till  the 
death  of  his  new  patron,  which  took  place  before  he  had 
aiT  opportunity  of  conferring^  upon  Dr.  FuT^jer  anj  mark  of 
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bis  aflfectioii  and  esteem.  The  bUhop,  bowever,  who  died 
ID  his  arms  at  Bath,  bequeathed  him  a  legacy  of  200L  and 
appointed  him  executor  of  bis  will.  He  now  returned  to 
college^  detenhining  to  obliterate  the  remembrance  of  his 
disappointroenu  by  a  renewed  application  to  bis  studies. 
But  be  was  very  soon  called  forth  again,  and  appointed,  in 
July  1752,  one  of  the  chaplains  to  Dr.  Herring,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  In  Feb.  1754  he  was  promoted  by 
the  lord  chancellor  Hardwicke  to  the  prebendal  stall  in  the 
church  of  Bristol ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  the 
archbishop  gave  him  the  valuable  vicarage  of  Rochdale,  in 
Lancashire.  He  was  admitted  fellow  of  the  royal  society 
in  May  1765.  In  Ma^  1756  he  was  sworn  one  of  the 
chaplains  to  bis  late  majesty ,  George  II.  and  through  the 
interest  of  lord  Royston,  was  appointed 'by  sir  Thomas 
Clarke  to,  succeed  Dr.  Terrick,  in  the  summer  of  1757,  as 
preacher  at  the  Rolls  chapel.  In  August  1757,  he  married 
Susan,  relict  of  John  Balls,  esq.  of  the  ci^  of  Norwich,  a 
lady  of  ffreal  merit,  and  possessed  of  a  considerable  for- 
tune»  Upon  his  marriage  he  hired  a  house  in  Craig's 
court,  Westminster,  where,  after  a  short  illness,  he  died 
on  Oct.  20,  foJlowing,  in  the  forty-first  year  of  his  age, 
leaving  no  issue.  His  widow  afterwards  married  Philip 
Bedingfield,  esq.  of  Ditchingham,  in  Norfolk.  His  body 
i9^as  interred  in  St.  Martin's  church,  Westminster,  and  a 
monument  Was  erected  to  his  memory  by  bis  widow,  in 
the  cathedral  church  of  Bristol,  with  an  elegant  Latin 
inscription,  written  by  bis  friend  Dr.  Hayter,  then  bishop 
of  Norwich. 

To  the  number  of  his  friends,  who  were  at  all  known  in 
^e  learned  worid,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  may 
be  added  the  rev.  Zachary  Mudge,  author  of  a  translation 
of  the  Psalms,  and  a  volume  of  sermons ;  Dr.  Burton,  Dr. 
Bentham,  Dr.  Benson,  bishop  of  Gloucester;  and  his 
great  successor.  Dr.  Warburtoii»  with  the  last  of  whom  he 
occasionally  held  a  literary  correspondence.  In  private 
life,  Dr.  Forster  wai  a  man  of  much  discei*nment,  mild- 
pess,  and  benevolences  He  always  shewed  his  contempt 
of  what  was  absurd,  and  bis  abhorrence  of  what  be  thought 
wicked,  in  a  minnet  tSke  moU  likely  to  produce  a  good 
eflFect  on  those  whom  he  widied  to  convince  or  reform ;  at 
jthe  same  time  wish  the  mo^  perfect  command  of  his  tem- 
per. Bv  an  unifom  application  to  study,  he  acquired  and 
deserved  the  cheracter  yf  rery  considerable  erudition,  aad 
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great  criiical  acumen;  possessing  a  knowledge  of. the 
G reeky  Latin^  and  Hebrew  languages,  not  exceeded  by 
any  man  of  his  time. 

Dr.  Forscer  published,  1.  ^*  Reflections  on  the  natural 
antiquity  of  government,  arts,  and .  sciences^  in  Egypt,** 
Oxford,  1743.  2.  <^  Platonis  dialogi  quinque,  Rccensuit, 
notisque  illustravit,  N.  Forster,  A,  M.  &c."  ibid.  1745. 
This  is  a  very  correct  text  of  the  Amatores,  Euthyphro, 
Apologia  Socratis,  Criton,  and  Pbcedo;  and  this  edition  of 
1745  is  preferred  to  those  of  1752,  and  1765,  afterwards 
published.  3.  '<  Appendix  Liviana,  continens,  1.  *  Selec- 
tas  codicum  MSS.  ^t  editionum  antiquarum  lectiones,  prae* 
cipuas  variorum  emendatiooes,  et  supplementa  lacuuarum 
in  iis  T.  Livii  qui  supersunt  libris ;  2.  J.  Freinshemii  sup- 
pleAientorum  lib.  decern  in  locum  decadis  secunds  Livianes 
deperdit^,*  *'  ibid.  1746.  This  was  a  joint  publication  of 
Dr.  Forster  and  another  fellow  of  Corpus  college,  and  was 
published  without  a  name.  4.  '^  Popery  destructive  of  the 
evidence  of  Christianity ;  a  sermon  before  the  university 
of  Oxford,  Nov.  5,  1746,"  ibid.  1746.  5.  •*  A  Disserta- 
-iion  upon  the  account  supposed  to  have  been  given  of 
Jesus  Christ  by  Josephus  :  being  an  attempt  to  show  that 
this  celebrated  passage,  some  slight  corruptions  only  ex« 
ceptedy  may  reasonably  be  esteemed  genuine,*'  ibid.  1749. 
The  criticism  contained  in  this  disserution  is  allowed  to 
be  ingenious,  even  by  Mr.  Bryant,  who,  in  deciding  the 
controversy,  defended  tlic  passage  as  it  stands.  Bishop 
Warburton's  opinion  of  it  was  still  more  favourable,  as 
appears  by  his  testimony  to  the  author's  ^  abilities,  can* 
dour,  and  address,*'  in  bis  Julian,  p.  93  ;  and  by  part  of  a 
letter  of  his  to  Dr.  Forster,  in  which,  after  having  noticed 
some  judicious  observations  of  Dr.  Forster,  made  on  his 
Julian  in  manuscript,  Warburton  says,  **  I  have  oftea 
wished  for  a  hand  capable  of  collecting  all  the  fragments 
remaining  of  Porphyry,  Celsus,  Hierocles,  and  Julian,  and 
giving  them  to  us  with  a  just,  critical,  and  theological  com- 
ment, as  a  ^  i)efy  to  Infidelity.*  It  is  certain  we  want 
something  more  than  what  their  ancient  answerers  have 
given  us.  This  would  be  a  very  noble  work.  I  know  of 
none  that  has  all  the  talents  fit  for  it  but  yourself.  What 
an  opening  will  this  give  to  all  the  treasures  of  sacred  and 
profane  antiquity  !  and  what  an  opportunity  would  this  be 
of  establishing  a  great  character !  The  author  of  the  dis- 
sertatioQ  on  the  passage  of  Jos^pbus  {which  I  think  the 
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best  piece  of  criticism  of  this  age)  would  shine  here. 
Think  of  it :  you  cannot  do  a  more  useful  thing  to  religion 
or  your  own  character.  Controversies  of  the  times  are 
things  that  presently  vanish.  This  wil!  be  always  of  the 
same  importance."  (Dated  Oct.  15,  17ii).)  6.  "  BibUa 
Hebraica,  sine  punctis,"  Oxon.  1750,  2  vols.  4to.  7.  **  Re- 
marlcs  on  the  rev.  Dr.  Stebbing's  Dissertation  on  the  power 
of  states  to  deny  civil  protection  to  the  Marriages  of  Minors, 
&c."  Lond.  1755.' 

FORSTNER  (Christopher),  an  Austrian  lawyer,  was 
born  in  1598.  He  published  a  political  work  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  entitled  "  Hypomnemata  politica,"  and  spoke 
a  congratulatory  harangue  at  Padua  in  the  name  of  the 
German  youth,  in  the  presence  of  John  Cornaro,  who  was 
just  elected  doge  of  Venice,  with  which  the  latter  was  so 
much  pleased,  that  he  honoured  Forstner  with  the  order  of 
St  Mark.  Forstner  went  afterwards  into  France,  and  re- 
turned to  Germany,  where,  having  been  some  time  conn- 
sellor  to  the  count  de  Hohenloe,  and  his  envoy  at  Vienna, 
be  became  vice-chancellor,  then  chancellor  of  Montbeliard. 
He  was  afterwards  employed  in  the  negociations  for  the 
peace  of  Munster,  and  discovered  so  much  prudence,  and 
such  great  abilities,  that  the  count  de  Traumandorf,  the 
emperor's  plenipotentiary,  procured  him  the  rank  of  aulic 
counsellor.  He  died  October  28,  1667,  and  left,  besides 
his  "  Hypomnemata  politica,"  1623,  8vo,  "  De  princi- 
patu  Tiberii,  NotsB  politics  ad  Tacitum,"  .a  collection  of 
his  Letters  on  the  Peace  of  Munster;  "Omissorum  Liber," 
**  Epistola  apologetica  ad  amicum,  contra  secreti  Temera- 
tores,  et  Epistola  de  moderno  Imperii  statu;"  and  two 
historical  letters,  in  tom.  XIV.  of  Schelhorn's  Amcenitates 
Litterariae. ' 

FORSYTH  (William),  an  able  horticulturist,  was  bora 
at  Old  lyieldrum  in  the  county  of  Aberdcfen,  in  1737,  and 
having  been  early  initiated  in  horticulture,  a  favourite 
study  in  his  own  country,  he  came*  to  JLondon  in  1763. 
Shortly  after  he  became  pupil  to  the  celebrated  Philip 
Miller,  gardener  to  the  company  of  apothecaries  at  their 
physic-garden  at  Chelsea,  and  succeeded  him  in  that  situa- 
tion in  1771.  Here  he  remained  until  the  beginniog  of 
1784,  when  he  was  appointed  by  his  majesty  chief  super* 
intendant  of  the  royal  gardens  at  Kensington  and  at  St^ 

1  Biof.  BriU  toL  VI.  Part.  I.  nDpubUshed.  *  Moreii. 
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haaMn ;  wUcfa  enpioymentt  be  bdd  nntiUtig  defttb,  July 

Aboat  1768,  Mr.  F<mydi  paid  particular  attention  t6 
the  citkivalion  of  ftmt  and  forest  trees,  ai^  turned  his 
tbooghts  especially  toward  the  discovery  of  a  composition 
to  remedy  tbe  diseases  and  injuries  incident  to  them. 
After  repeated  trials,  be  at  length  succeeded  in  preparing 
one  nibich  fully  answered  his  expectation  ;  and  m  1789  the 
sttocess  of  bis  experiments  attracted  the  notice  of  tbe  com* 
fliissioners  of  the  land  revenue,  upon  whose  recommenda-^ 
tion  a  eommittee  of  botb  houses  of  parliament  was  ap* 
paiDted  to  report  npon  the  merits  of  bis  discovery.  The 
resuk  of  their  inquiries  was  a  perfect  conviction  of  its 
utility ',  and  in  consequence,  an  address  was  voted  by  the 
bouse  of  commons  to  bis  majesty,  praying  that  a  reward 
migbtbe  granted  to  Mr.  Forsyth,  upon  his  disclosing  the 
secret  of  bis  composition  to  the  public,  which  was  accord-^ 
ijigly  done ;  and  in  1791,  Mr.  Forsyth  published  bis  ^  Ob- 
serrations  on  tbe  diseases,  defects,  and  injuries  of  Fruit 
and  Forest  IVees,''  to  which  be  added  the  whole  of  tbe 
correspondence  between  the  commissioners  of  tbe  land 
reiveiLue,  tbe  committee  of  pailiament,  and  himself.  In 
1^800  he  published  the  final  result  of  his  labours,  in  <<  A 
Treatise  on  tbe  culture  and  management  of  Fruit  Trees,^ 
Ice.  4to,  tbe  value  of  which  work  has  been  duly  appreciated 
by  tbe  public,  three  editions  having  been  sola  in  a  very  ' 
short  time.  Mr.  Forsyth  was  a  member  of  tbe  society  of 
antiquaries,  and  of  the  Linnsean^and  other  learned  bodies. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  benevolence,  and  although  allowed 
to  rank  high  in  bis  profes^on,  had  all  the  diffidence  and 
modesty  which  adhere  to  men  of  real  worth  and  knowledge.^ 

F0RTE8CUE  (Sia  JoH^)  an  eminent  English  lawyer  ' 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  was  descetided  from  an  ancient 
family  in  Devonshire:  but  we  cannot  learn  either  tbe 
place  or  time  of  his  birth,  it  is  also  uncertain  in  which 
university  he  studied,  or  whether  he  studied  in  any.  Prince^ 
in  his  Worthies  of  Devon^ire,  supposes  him  to  have  been 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  bishop  Tanner  fixes  him  to  Exe- 
ter college:  and  the  great  learning  every  where  shewn  in 
bis  writings^  midtes  these  conjectures  probable.  When  he 
turned  his  tboughu  to  tbe  municipal  laws  of  the  land,  he 

t  0«st.  UMg.  Ibr  lS04Md  1809,  wl>««  ar*  the  delMit  #f  s  fsstrvrntgr  m 

bit  ditcoTery,  which  appears  to  tenniiiate  to  hit  honour. 
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iettled  at  Linooln's  Inn,  where  he  quickly  <yfltibgiibiMndi 
himself  by  bis  knowledge  of  civil  as  well  as  comBMHi  law. 
The  6rst  date  that  occurs,  with  respect  to  hia  prefervienUy 
i$  the  fourth  year  of  Henry  VI. ;  when,  as  Dugdale  iofbmtf 
us,  be  was  made  ooe  of  the  governors  of  LincolD's  Ino, 
and  honoured  with  the  same  employment  three  years  alter. 
In  14S0  be  was  made  a seijeant  at  law;  and,  as  himsdf  teHa 
us,  kept  his  feast  on  that  occasion  with  very  great  ^leadoor. 
In  1441  be  was  made  a  king's  seijeant  at  law;  and,  the  year 
after,  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench.    He  is  highly  com- 
mended by  our  most  eminent  writers,  for  the  wisdom,  gf?i- 
vity,  and  uprightness,  with  which  he  presided  in  diat  court 
for  many  years.  He  remained  in  great  favour  widi  the  king, 
of  which  be  received  a  signal  proof,  by  an  unusual  augmen- 
tation, of  his  salary.     He  held  bis  office  through  the  rdgn 
of  Henry  VI.  to  whomt  he  steadily  adhered,  and  sen^ 
him  faithfully  in  all  bis  troubles ;  for  which,  in  the  first 
parliament  of  Edward  IV.  which  began  at  Westminster, 
Nov.  14(1,  be  was  attainted  of  high  treason,  in  the  same 
'  act  by  which  Henry  VI.  queen  Margaret,  Edward  their 
son,^  and  many  persons  of  the  first  distinction,  were  like- 
wise attainted.     After  ibis,  Henry  Bed  into  Scotland,  and 
it  is  generally  believed,  that  be  then  made  Fortescue  cbao* 
cellorof  England.     His  name,  indeed,  upon  this  oecaaioo, 
is  not  found  recorded  in  the  patent  rolls;   because, .as 
Selden  says,  "  being  with  Henry  VI.  driven  into  Scotland 
by  the  fortune  of  the  wars  with  the  bouse  of  York,  be  was 
made  chancellor  of  England  while  be  was  there.'*     Several 
writers  have  styled  bim  chancellor  of  England ;  and,  -in 
bis. book  ^'Delaudibus  legum  Anglian,"  he  calls  himself 
**  Cancellarius  Angli»." 

X  In  April  1463,  ^  embarked  with  queen  Margaret,  prince 
Edward,  and  many  persons  of  distmction,  vvbo  followed 
the  fortunes  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  at  Bamburg,  and 
landed  at  Sluys  in  Flanders;  whence  they  were  conducted 
to  Bruges,  thence  to  Lisle,  and  thence  iato  Lorrain.  In* 
this  exile  he  remained  for,  many  years,  retiring  from  place. 
to  place,  as  the  necessities  of  the  royal  £amily  required;, 
for  though,  during  that  space, .  thequeeu  md  prince  were 
often  in  motion,  and  great  efl&>rtf .  were  made,  tq  re- 
store Henrr,  yet,  consicikring  the  age  of  Fortescpe,  it  is. 
not  probable  that  he  vras  suilered  to  expose  himself  to  such 
hazards;  especially  as  he  might  do  them  better  service  by 
•olicitbg^  their  interest  at  diflferent  courts.    It  is  certain, 
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iBtft  be  wad  not  idle ;  but,  observing  the  excellent  under* 
standing  of  prinqe  Edward,  who  applied  himself  wholFy  to 
military  exercises,  and  seemed  to  think  of  nothing  but 

•  qualifying  himself  for  an  expert  commander;,  he  thought 
it  high  time  to  give  him  other  impressions,  and  to  infuse 

•  into  his  mind  just  notions  of  the  constitution  of  his  country^ 

•  «s  well  as  due  respect  to  its  laws ;  so  that,  if  Providence 
should  favour  his  designs,  he  might  govern  at  a  king,  and 

•  not  as- a  tyrant,  or  a  conqueror.     With  this  view,  as  we 
learn  from  his  introduction,  he  drew  up  his.  famous  work^ 

-entitled  **  De  Laudibus  Legum  Angliae ;"  which,  though 
it  failed  of  its  primary  intention,  that  hopeful  prince  being 
•not  long  after  cruelly  murdered,  will  yet  remain  an  ever- 
lasting monument  of  this  great  and  good  man*s  resect  and 
aflfbction  for  his  country.     This  very  curious  and  concise 
vindication  of  our  laws  was  received  with  great  esteem 
when  it  was  communicated  to  the  learned  of  that  profess 
sion ;  yet  it  was  not  published  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
when  it  was  printed  by  Edward  Whitchurch,  in  16mo,  but 
.without  a  dat&.     In  1516  it  was  translated  by  Robert  MuU 
caster,  and  printed  by  R.  Tottel,  and  again  in  1567,  1573, 
and  1575;  also  by  Thomas  White  in  1598,  1599yand  1609. 
Fortescue,  with  Hengham*s  *'  Summa  magna  et  parva,'* 
was  likewise  printed  in  1616  and  1660,  12mo,  and  again, 
with  Selden's  notes,  1672,  l2mo.     In  1737  Fortescue  was 
printed  in  folio;  and  lastly,  in  1775,  an  English  translatioa 
with  the  original  Latin,  was  published  in  8vo,  with  Seidell's 
notes,  and  a  great  variety  of  remarks  relative  to  the  history, 
antiquitiesy  and  laws  of  England,  with  a  large  historical 
preface  by  F.  Gregor,  esq.     In  1663,  E.  Waterhouse,  esq. 
published  **  Fortescue  illustratus,*'  or  a  commentary  oa 
the  **  De  Laudibus,**  which,  although  pholix  and  defective 
in  style,  Mr.  Hargrave  thinks  may  be  resorted  to  with 
great  advantage,  and  may  very  much  facilitate  the  labours 
of  more  judicious  and  able  inquirers.     When  lord  cban« 
ceilor,  sir  John  is  said  to  have  drawn  up  the  statute  2S 
Henry  VI.  ^  of  resomption  of  certain  granu  of  the  crown,** 
which,  though  much  relied  upon  by  the  writers  on  ttuit 
subject,-  is  not  extant  in  any  present  edition  of  the  statuses. 
The.hoQse  of  Lancaster  haying  afterwards  a  prospect  of 
retrieving  their  fortunes,  the  queen  and  the  prince  went 
over  to  Engladd,  Foitescue  with  many  others  accompany- 
ingTthem.    They  did  not  succeed,  so  that  this  chancellor, 
-was  forced  to  reconcile  himself  as  well  as  he  could  to  the 
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tlctotid^  Edwird  tV. ;  fdr  which  pufpfmt  h€  WMt€  i  kind 
6f  apology  for  hh  dwn  cotiduct.    This  trettisei  tbooch  it 
has  ftetet  beeti  {nibHsh«d»  Selden  had  ^eeii ;  as  btt  tism  ^ 
in  fatii  preface  to  Fortdscue^a  book,  **  De  Latidiboa^  Itc** 
After  all  these  extraordinary  changes  of  mastera  and  fcir- 
tunes,  he  preserved  his  old  principles  in  fegatd  to  ibe 
English  cotrstttotton ;  as  appears  from  anodier  taltiaUe 
and  learned  work,  written  by  him  in  English,  and  pttb* 
lished  id  the  reig;n  of  queen  Anne,  with  this  titl#:  *<  The 
difference  between  an  absolute  and  limited  monareby,  ac 
it  more   particularly  regards    the   English  eonstitution : 
beingr  a  treatise  written  by  sir  Johti  Fortescue,  knigbt,  lord 
chief  justice,  and  lord  high  chancellor  of  Engbiod,  under 
king  f^enry  VI.     Faithfully  transcribed  from  tlie  manii- 
acript  copy  in  the  Bodleian  library,  and  collated  widi  three 
other  manuscripts  (which  «vere  afterwards  printed).     Pub- 
lished with  some  remarks  by  John  Forteacne  Aland)  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  esq.  F.  R.  S.  1714,*'  •^o.    There  is  a  ma^ 
nuscript  of  this  work  in  the  Cotton  library.  In  tb€  title  of 
which  it  is  Miid  to  be  addressed  to  Henry  VL  but  many  pas« 
tages  in  it  shew  it  to  have  been  plainly  written  in  ftivour  of, 
and  for  the  sei^^ice  of,  Edward  IV.     A  second  edition,  with 
amendments,  was   published  in   it  19,  8vo.     At  fiir  this 
amhor^s  other  writings,  which  were  prertty  imoieroos,  as 
th^  were  neteV  printed,  we  know  nbtbing  more  of  thea 
than  we  learn  fiiom  the  titles,  and  the  eomfMndsrtiooi  be* 
atowed  upon  them  by  those  who  had  perused  tbem.    Tliey 
have,  however,  beeh  carefully  preserved  in  libralriea,  soma 
of  them   being  still   extant   under  the  foliowiog  titles : 
^^  Qpuscuiam  de  natura  Legis  Naturae,  et  de  ^os  cessura 
in  sioccessione  regnorum  supremorum  ;*^  ^  Defenaio  juril 
Domus  Lancastriae ;"  "  Genealogy  of  the  House  of  Lan- 
caster f  *  "  Of  the  title  of  the  House  erf  York  ;**  "  Geaea- 
fogiae  Regum  Scotiae  ;*•  **  A  Dialogue  between   Under- 
ftanding  and  Faith  ;'*  ^  A    Prayer  Book  which  sa;voura 
much  of  the  times  we  live  in,*^  &c.     It  would  eeruinly  be 
a  gratification,  if  not  a  benefit,  tb  the  leattit^d  world,  if 
bis  manuscripts  were  printed ;  tor  he  was  a  man  of  general 
knowledge,  great  observation,  and  his  writings  wouM  pm- 
bably  throw  much  light  upon  the  dark  parts  of  aur  history 
and  antiquities. 

We  know  nothing  further  of  his  ti^  which  prebaUy 
was  apent  in  retirement  in  the  country,  ftete  fmm  the 
cares,  and  remote  frem  llie  dangers^  aeeuitw    Nvjtb^ 
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is  therf  apy  dttUqct  acopunit  preserved  of  bi»  deatb  ]  ^» 
^e  oply  told  in  general^  that  be  wan  tbeo  near  D^oeiy  ye^cs 
of  ag^  wbicb  (be  drcpmstancey  of  bU  life  rendered  verr 
probable*  His  remains  were  ioterred  in  tbe  cbiircb  of 
£bburton  in  Qbuce$tersbire»  where  be  bad  purebred  an 
estate;  and  wbere  one  of  his  descendants,  in  1677|  caused 
a  loonnment  to  be  repaired,  upo^  which  was  the  figure  of 
this  venerable  person  in  bis  robes,  and  added  an  inscrip^ 
tion  to  big  noemorv.  Jt  was  truly  said  by  his  editor,  Mr. 
Forte9cue  Aland,  that  "  all  good  men  and  lovcrf  of  tha 
English  constitution  speak  of  him  with  honour ;  and  that 
he  still  iivei,  in  tbe  opinion  of  all  true  £ngliabn)en,  iti  as 
high  esteem  and  reputation  as  any  judge  that  ever  sat  ip 
Westminster  ball.  He  was  a  man  acquainted  with  all  sorts 
of  learning,  besides  bis  knowledge  in  tbe  law,  in  wbicb  be 
was  excelled  by  none ;  as  will  appear  by  tbe  many  judge- 
menu  be  gave  when  on  the  bench,  iq  tbe  vear-booir  of 
Henry  VI.  His  character  in  history  is  that  or  pious,  loyal, 
and  learned  :  and  be  bad  tbe  honour  to  be  called  tbe  chief 
counsellor  of  the  king.  He  was  a  great  courtier,  and  ye( 
a  great  lover  of  his  country." ' 

FORTESCUE,  Sir  John.    See  ALAND. 

FORTIGUERRA  (Nicolas),  a  learned  Italian  prelate 
and  poet,  was  born  in  1674,  obteined  tbe  highest  rank  of 
episcopacy  under  pope  Clement  XL  and  flattered  himself 
that  Clement  XI L  a  friend  of  poetiy  and  paet9,  would 
advance  him  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal  This  pope  cqn- 
tinally  giving  bim  reason  to  bope^  as  constantly  found  ex* 
cuses  for  disajppointing  hiui ;  at  length  one  instanee  niore 
of  this  duplicity,  adoed  to  so  vpany  that  bad  passed,  comr 
pletely  e?itinguisbed  the  expectations  of  Fortiguerra,  and 
Uiis  luorti&catioq  so  deeply  affected  kimp  that  it  provied 
fatal.  When  bf  was  pn  bis  deathrbed,  Clement  sent  to 
bim,  endeavouring  to  comfort  bim  once  more,  and  revive 
bis  bopi^  but  tlMT  sick  ii^aa  turning  himself  about,  and 
raising  the  clothe^  only  uttered  ^uch  an  explosion,  aa 
once  anrpri^  and  entertained  the  British  bopise  of  coji;^ 
joona,  and  said,  ^*  that  is  my  answer ;  a  good  jouroej^  to 
us  both  ;'^  **  Rccovi  la  riposta ;  bou  viaggio  e  per  lei,  p 
per  loe.'*  He  died  aogn  after  tbi^,  which  happencul  ip 
173 j»,  beiug  then  saJty*one.  Hk  bouse  ifas  the  geofiril 
resort  of  wit  and  literature  in  Rome;  and  he  wrote  bis 
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^  Ricciardctto,'*  a  barlesque  poem  in  thirtjr  cantos,  in  n 
very  short  time,  to  prove  to  $,  party  of  this  kind,  how  cisy 
}t  is  for  a  roan  of  imagination  to  write  in  the  style  of  Ariosto, 
whom  some  of  them  had  preferred  to  Tasso.  In  this  poem 
be  gave  abundant  liberty  to  his  imagination,  and  its  extra- 
vagance  would  be  fatiguing  beyond  measure,  were  it  not 
supported  by  the  utmost  ease  of  versification,  and  per- 
petual sallies  of  pleasantry  and  genius.  It  has  been  ably 
translated  into  French  by  a  M.  du  Mourrier,  chev.  of  St- 
Louis,  who  died  in  1768.  ThVe  is  also  a  translation  of 
f •  Terence**  by  Fortiguerra,  with  the  Latin  text,  printed 
^t  Urbino  in  1736,  and  adorned  with  cuts,  a  very  splendid 
book.« 

FORTIGUERRA  SCIPIO.  SeeCARTEROMACHUS, 

FORTIUS.     See  RINGELBERGIUS. 

FOSCARINI  (Michael),  ^  Venetian  historian,  was  bom 
^n  16^8.  He  is  principally  known  as  the  continnator  of 
the  History  of  Venice  written  by  Nani.  His  history  was  \ 
published  in  1692,  in  4to,  and  makes  the  tenth  volume  of 
the  collection  of  Venetian  historians,  published  in  1718, 
4to,  a  collection  badly  printed)  but -containing  only  good 
authors.  Foscarini  was  a  senator,  and  filled  several  im- 
portant posts  in  the  republic,  tie  died  in  1692.  He  was 
employed  by  the  state  to  write  his  history,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  furnished  with  the  most  authentic  documents. 
Two  novels  by  him  are  extant  in  an  Italian  collection, 
called  **NoveUedegli  Academic!  incogniti,"   1651,  4to.* 

FOSSE  (Charles  db  la),  a  French  painter,  the  pupil 
of.Le  Brun,  who  suffered  him  to  paint  for  him  occasionally 
in  some  of  his  most  capital  works,  was  the  son  of  a  gold- 
smith, and  bom  at  Paris  in  1640.  He  perfected  his  talents 
in  Italy,  and  on  his  return  was  employed  to  paint  the 
dome  of  the  hotel  of  invalids.  Louis  XIV.  settled  upon 
him  a  pension  of  1000  crowns,  and  he  was  received  into 
the  academy  of  painting,  where  he  became  rector  and 
professor.  His  fame  extended  even  to  En^and,  whither 
he  was  invited  by  the  earl  of  Montagu,  and  emplbyed  by 
him  in  decorating  his  magnificent  houise,  now  the  British 
Aluseum,  where  his  paintings  at  that  time  attriicted  univer- 
tal  admiration.  William  IK.  on  seeing  them,'^  offered  him, 
ft  handaome  establishment  in  this  country ;  but,  at  thesame^ 
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-ttme,  the  celebrated  architect  Mansardi  wrote  to  him 
ff^om  France,'  that  be  was  wanted  there  to  co-operate  with 
him  ID  finishing  some  public  buildings,  and  be  returned 
to  his  native  country,  where  he  died  in  1716.  He  was 
reckoned  initniubie  in  bis  time  as  a  colourist,  and  excellent 
both  in  landscape  and  historical  painting, ' 

FOSS£  (Antony  de  la),  nephew  of  the  former,  and 
also  the  son  of  a  goldsmith,  was  born  M  Paris  in  1658. 
He  became  lord  of  Aubigny  by  purchasing  the  lands  to 
which  that  title  was  attached.     He  was  successively  secre- 

^ .  tary  to  the  marquis  de  Crequi,  and  the  duke  d'Aumont 
When  the  former  of  these  noblemen  was  slain  at  the  battle 
of  Luzara,  La  Fosse  was  employed  to  carry  his  heart  to 
Paris,  and  celebrated  the  death  of  the  young  hero  in  verses 
which  are  still  extant.  He  was  so  much  a  master  of  Italian 
as  to  write  skilfully  in  that  lang^uage  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  but  his  chief  fame  as  a  poet  was  atchieved  in  his 
own  language,  in  which  he  wrote  several  tragedies,  and 
many  other  poems.  His  *^  Polixene,  Manlius,  and  The- 
seus," published  in  his  ^^  Theatre,^'  2  vols.  12mo,  main- 
tained their  station  in  the  French 'theatre  till  the  revolu- 
tion ;  and  all  his  dramas  are  said  to  abound  with  passages 
which  would  not  disgrace  the  finest  tragic  writers  of  France. 
His  versification  was  highly  finished,  and  he  said  that  the 
expression  cost  him  more  than  the  thoughts.  His  ^<  Man- 
lius,'' the  best  of  his  pieces,  has  been  pronounced  in  many 
respecu  worthy  of  Corneille ;  yet  even  in  France,  we  are 
told,  he  is  less  known  than  he  deserves.  He  was  intimate 
with  the  poet  J.  Baptiste  Rousseau,  and  lived  the  life  of  a 
philosopher,  preferring  letters  to  fortune,  and  friendship 
to  every  thing.  He  dted  Nov.  2,  1708,  at  the  age  of 
fifty.  His  modesty  was  equal  to  his  genius;  and  when  any 
of  his  pieces  were  less  successful  than  others,  he  professed 
eonsuntly  thu  he  never  appealed  from  the  judgment  of 
the  public.  * 

FOSTEK  (Dr.  James),  an  English  dissenting  minister, 
was  born  at  Exeter,  Sept.  16,  1697.  Hisgrand&tber  was 
m  clergyman  at  Kettering  in  Northamptonshire ;  but  bis 
father,  being  educated  by  an  oocle  who  was  a  dissenter, 
imbibed  the  same  principles^  and  was  afterwards  by  trade 
a  tucker,  or  fuller^  in  Exeter.    He  was  sent  early  to  the 

>  ArfenTilte^-Walpole't  Anecdotef .— PUktD|;tQA.  . 
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Ir#e  icbael  m  tbM  tow^  wbam  die  foaodsdoa  of  4  frimd- 
ftup  between  him  «q4  Dr.  Cenybearet  aftenrcrds  bbkop 
qf  BrUtol,  is  said  to  have  been  laid ;  and  thenee  waa  re- 
laoved  to  an  academy  in  the  tame  ctty^  where  be  finished 
bit  stiHties.  He  there  displayed  pre-emineot  uatoral  abi* 
lilies,  a  quick  apprehension,  a  solid  judgment,  a  hqppy 
memofy,  and  a  free  commaoding  elocHtion. 

He  began  to  preach  in  1718;  soon  after  vdiich  a  stroi^ 
debate  arose  a«K>og  the  dissenters,  upon  the  doctrine  of 
ibe  Trinity,  and  sabscription  to  tests.  The  dispute  was 
fiercely  carried  on  among  them  in  the  West  of  England, 
iMid  particularly  at  Exeter,  where  he  then  resided.  As  he 
embraced  the  obnoxious  opinions,  he  found  it  necessary 
to  quit  the  county  of  Devon,  and  to  accept  of  an  invitation 
to  Molborne  in  Somersetshire.  Here  he  continued  till 
some  of  bis  hearers  took  offence  at  the  fireedom  of  his 
opinions,  and  made  that  pbce  uneasy  to  him.  Then  he 
removed  to  Ashwtck,  an  obscure  retreat  under  the  htila  of 
Mendip  in  the  aaoia  coonty,  where  he  preached  to  two 
poor  congregations,  one  at  Colesford,  the  other  at  Wokey 
near  Wells,  both  of  which  together  did  not  produce  more 
than  1  BL  per  annum.  It  seems  to  have  been  here  that  he 
wrote  his  celebrated  ^  Essa^on  Fundamentals,''  and  like- 
wiae  his  sermon  ''On  the.  Resurrection  of  Christ ;*'  for 
tk^  were  both  printed  in  172a 

f  rem  this  place  he  removed  to  Trowbridge  in  Wiltshire, 
where  he  boarded  with  Mr.  Norman,  a  reputable  glover. 
Here  his  congregation  did  not  consist  of  more  than  twenty 
or  thirty  persons ;  and  his  finances  were  so  very  insufficient 
for  his  support,  that  he  began  to  entertain  thoughts  of 
quitting  the  ministry,  and  learning  the  glove  tiade  of  Mr. 
Norman ;  choosing  rather  to  recur  to  some  secular  em- 
ployment, than  seek  for  suoeour  in  the  established  ohureb. 
About  this  time  he  was  convinced,  by  reading  Dr.  Gale, 
that  baptism  of  the  adult  by  immersion  was  the  true  scrip* 
ture^doctrine,  and  accordingly  was  bapttied  that  way  tn 
London:  but  this  caused  no  misunderstanding  between 
him  and  his  pcesbyterian  congregation.  White  be  wss 
■Meditating  on  the  ponarty  of  his  conditiont  uid  looking 
abroad  for  better  means  ijf  subsistence,  Robot  Honlton, 
esq.  took  him  into  his  bouse  as  a  chaplain,  and  treated  him 
with  much  humanity.  This  event  seems  to  iiave  opened 
bis  way  to  public  notice ;  for,  in  1724,  he  was  cbo^n  to 
^aucceed  JDr.  Gale  at  Barbican,  in  London,  where  he  la* 
boured  as  i^  pastor  above  twenty  years. 
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III  1731  be  publiriied  a  <^  Defence  of  die  iMefuliiei^ 
lrutb»  aod  excellency  of  tke  ChrittUm  Rerelation/*  agaiiutt 
TiDdai'f  ^  CbrMtiaoity  as  old  as  tfae  Creation.^'  Tfait 
Defence  is  written  with  great  fbree  <ii  argament,  and  great 
modenuion ;  has  been  well  accepted,  and  much  esteemed 
by  the  candid  and  judicious  of  all  parties ;  and,  as  is  said, 
was  jpoken  of  with  great  regard  by  Tindal  himself.  In 
1744  he  was  chosen  pastor  of  the  independent  church 
of  Pinners-hall.  In  1748  the  university  of  Aberdeen  con* 
ferred  on  him  the  degree  of  D.  D.  by  diploma  :  for  at  tbU 
time  the  Scottish  ditines  had  the  highest  opinion  of  his 
merit. 

In  August  1746  he  attended  lord  Kilmarnock,  who  was 
eoncerned  in  the  rebellion  the  year  befose ;  and  they  who 
lired  with  him  imagined  that  this  attendance  made  too 
deep  an  impression  on  his  tender,  sympathizing  spirit. 
His  vivacity  at  least  was  thenceforward  observed  to  abate; 
and,  in  April  1750,  he  was  visited  with  a  violent  disorder, 
of  which  he  never  thoroughly  recovered,  though  he  con* 
tinued  to  preach  more  or  less  till  January  1752.  Three 
days  after,  he  had  another  shock  of  the  paralytic  kind, 
which  so  impaired  his  understandic^  that  he  never  pos- 
sessed it  rightly  afterwards.  About  ten  days  before  his 
death  he  was  paralytic,  but  did  not  entirely  lose  his  senses 
till  the  last,  Nov.  s,  n5S.  Besides  the  pieces  already 
mentioned,  he  published  *^  Tracu  on  Heresy,"  on  which 
subject  he  had  a  controversy  with  Dr*  Stebbing ;  several 
*^  Funeral  Sermons,"  one  among  the  rest  for  the  rev*  Mr. 
Thomas  Emiyn  ;  ^^  An  Account  of  lord  Kilmarnock ;"  four 
volumes  of  *^  Sermons,"  in  8vo ;  and  two  volumes  of  **  Dis- 
courses on  Natural  Religion  and  Social  Virtue,"  in  4to. 

Df*  Foster's  character  has  been  spoken  of  by  his  friends 
in  the  highest  terms,  and  they  dwell  with  peculiar  empfaaais 
on  his  humanity,  as  a  man  perfectly  free  from  every  thing 
gross  and  worldly.  His  benevolence  and  charities  were  so 
extraordinary,  that  be  never  reserved  any  thing  for  his  owfi 
future  use :  and  had  it  not  been  fer  two  thousand  sub* 
soribers  to  his  ^*  Discourses  on  Natural  Religion  aud  Social 
Virtue,"  he  would  have  died  extremely  poor. .  His  way  of 
Ifainking  is  thus  described  by  himself:  *^  I jilwaya  had/* 
mya  be,  **  I  bless  God,  ever  since  I  began  to  undeflrtand, 
or  thiuk,  to  any  purpose,  large  and  generous  prineipiea, 
and  there  never  was  any  thing  either  in  my  temper  or  edu- 
cation, which  might  incline  me  to  narrowness  and  bigotry  \ 
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audi  I  9m  heartily  glad  of  this  oppGnrtaoitjrt  which 
oSer$  itself,  of  making  this  public,  serious  profetmon,  thmt 
I  value  tbose  who  are  of  different  persuasions  from  ine, 
more  than  those  who  agree  with  me  in  sentiment,  if  thej 
are  more  serious,  sober,  and  charitable."  His  talent  for 
preaching  was  very  eminent  and  extraordinary.  His  votce 
was  naturally  sweet,  strong,  distinct,  harmonious :  and  his 
ear  enabled  him  to  manage  it  exactly.  He  was  also  a  per- 
fect master  of  action ;  his  action,  however,  was  grave, 
expressive,  natural,  free  from  violence,  free  from  distor- 
tiooB ;  in  short,  sucb  as  became  the  pulpit,  and  was  neces- 
sary to  give  force  and  energy  to  the  truths  there  delivered. 
The  Sunday  evening  lecture,  begun  in  1728,  which  he 
carried  on  at  the  Old  Jewry  above  twenty  i^ears,  shewed 
indisputably,  that  nobody  ever  went  beyond  him  for  po- 
pularity in  preaching.  Hither  resorted  persons  of  every 
rank,  station,  and  quality ;  clergy,  wits,  freethinkers :  and 
hither  curiosity  might  probably  draw  Pope  himself,  who, 
in  the  epilogue  to  his  satires,  has  taken  occasion  to  praise 
him  for  this  talent  in  the  following  lines : 

**  Let  modest  Foster,  if  he  will,  excel 
Ten  metropolitans  in  preaching  welL*' 

Lord  Bolingbroke  has  attributed  to  him,  with  commenda- 
tion, that  false  aphorism  which  brings  Christianity  so  near 
to  Deism,  **  Where  mystery  begins  religion  ends  ;**  and  it 
is  not  improbable  be  might  have  been  the  author  of  it,  as, 
whatever  his  personal  virtues  and  popular  talents,  he 
neither  professed,  nor  possessed,  much  zeal  for  the  essen* 
tial  doctrines  of  Christianity.  * 

FOSTER  (John),  an  excellent  classic  scholar,  was  bom 

in  1731,  at  Winder,  the  propinquity  of  which  to  Eton 

was,'  fortunately  for  him,  the  motive  for  sending  him  to 

that  college  for  education,  where,  at  a  very  early  age,  he 

manifested  great  abilities^  and,  in  an  uncommon  manner, 

baffled  all  the  hardships  which  other  boys  in  their  progress 

i;uually  encounter.     He,  however,  had  two  considerable 

advantages ;  the  first,  being  received  as  a  pupil  by  the  late 

xev,  Septimius  Plumptree,  then  one  of  the  assistants ;  and 

the  second,  that  he  was  noticed  by  the  reverend  and  very 

'  learned  Dr.  John  Burton,  vice-provost  of  Eton ;  by  the 

.abilities  of  the  former  in  the  Greek  language,  and  of  die 

.  lalter  in  the  Hebrew,  Mr.  Foster  profited  exceedingly.    It 
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m  matter  highly  plessing  to  them^  that  'they  did  iMt 
throw  their  seed  on  aharren  soil;  whatever  imtruction  ha 
received,  he  cultivated  incessantly ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to 
add,  that  he  in  a  great  measure  excelled  his  contemporaries. 
His  learning  and  his  sobrie^  recommended  him  to  many 
friends  while  he  continued  at  Eton,  which  was  till  17489 
when  he  was  elected  to  King's  college  in  Cambridge ;  a 
college  to  which,  as  Mr.  Pote  observes  in  his  advertise- 
-  ment  to  his  ^*  Reg^strum  Regale,"  Eton  annually  sendeth 
forth  her  ripe  fruit.     Mr.  Foster  here  improved  himsdf 
under  the  provost  Dr.  Wm.  George,  an  excellent  Greek, 
and  general  scholar.    At  the  expiration  of  three  years  he 
there  (as  usual)  became  a  fellow,  and  shortly  afterwards 
iras  sent  for  to  Eton  by  the  late  Dr.  Edward  Barnard,  to 
be  one  of  his  assistants.     Great  honour  was  sure  to  attend 
Mr.  Foster  from  this  summons,  for  no  man  distinguished 
better,  or  could  form  a  stronger  judgment  of  his  abilities 
and  capacity,  than  Dr.  Barnard :  and  such  was  his  atten- 
tion to  the  school,  that  he  made  it  his  primary  considera* 
tion,  that  it  should  be  supplied  with  assistants  the  most 
capable  and  the  most  deserving.     At  the  resignation  of  thb 
great  master,  which  happened  Oct  2i,  1765,  when  he  wasf 
'  chosen  provost  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Sleech,  he  exerted  his 
whole  interest  for  Dr.  Foster  to  succeed  him  in  the  master*^ 
ahip,  and  by  his  weight  in  the  college  he  carried  his  point. 
^  But  it  did  not  prove  fortunate  for  his  successor,  or  for  the 
seminary  ;   the  temper,  the  manner,  the  persuasion,  the 
politeness,  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  which  Dr.  Barnard 
so  eminently  displayed,  did  not  appear  in  his  successor. 
His  learning  justly  entitled  him  to  the  situation  ;  but  team- 
ing is  not  the  sole  ingredient  to  constitute  the  master  of 
such  a  school ;  more,  much  more,  is  required :  and  Dr.. 
Foster  appeared  to  the  greater  disadvanti^,  from  imme- 
diately succeeding  so  great  a  man.     Nor  could  he  long 
support  Himself  in  his  situation  ;  his  passions  undermined 
his  health ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  abilities  as  a  scholar, 
his  government  was  defective;  his  authority  insuflScient^ 
And  he  judged  it  best  to  resign,  that  he  might  not  destroy 
a  fabric  which  he  found  himself  unequal  to  support     Dr. 
Foster,  however,  did  not  retire  unrewarded ;  his  majesty, 
on  the  death  of  Dr.  Sumner  in  1772,  bestowed  on  him  a 
caoonry  of  Windsor*     But  this  he  did  not  long  enjoy ;  hia 
ill  health  carried  him  to  the  German  Spa,  where  he  died 
^h  September  the  year  following,  aoid  where  his  reawna 
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wtm  interred ;  but  wikenmnk  mm  wpwcd  to  WMmr, 
anddcpcMUedDetr  tlioteof  UtfiM^,  wbobadbeen  wmjar 
of  tbmt  c<MrporatioD. 

The  foUoiring  epitaph^  composed  bj  btmseif,  is  to  be 
teen  on  m  neet  tomb  ereetf d  ta  the  cbarcb-yard  of  chat 
place  :  tbe  coneeptioo  and  etpresnon  of  it,  in  theraaelres 
conveying  a  high  nouon  of  bb  talents. 
''Hicjaceo 

JOBAlTKIt  POSTBI,  8.  T.  P. 

Vittieasda  nstv  anno  Domini  1731 ; 

OUi  anno  1773. 

Iitcfa9»  qoanun  rudimentaEtoniB  hauaeram. 

Cantabngis  in  ColL  Regali  excobii, 

Etons  postea  docid. 

Qui  faerim,  ex  hoc  mannore  cognosces* 

j[}iudfeTero,  oognoeces  aficdn ) 

£o  seiKret  sapremo  tampoie, 

Quoegomot*  ^iiaUsat  tu  fiienst  oqgnoecaaa. 

Abi  viator,  ec  f$c  sedulo 

Ut  ibideni  bonus  ipse  tunc  appareas.** 

Dr.  Foster  published  <Mo  Essay  on  tbe  different  naturs 
of  Accent  and  Qofntity,  with  their  use  and  application  in 
tbe  pronunciatioi)  of  the  English,  Latin,  and  Greek  Lan- 
guages; containing,  an  account  and  explanation  of  the 
ancient  tones,  and  a  defence  of  the  present  system  of 
Greek  accentual  nurks,  against  the  objections  of  Isaac 
Vossius,  Hennioius,  Sarpedoniu/i,  Dr.  Gaily,  and  others.'* 
In  this  learned  Essay,  which  sufficiently  exaltisd  his  cha* 
racter  as  a  scholar,  not, only  Bentleian  acuteness  and  va- 
riety of  learning  are  conspicuous,  but  justness  of  compe* 
sitioo,  elegance  united  with  spirit,  and  ingenuous  and  ex- 
emplary candour.  It  was  printed  for  Pote  in  17^2.  Se* 
veral  e^reises  of  the  doctor's  are  extant  iu  MS.  whkb  also 
do  him  peculiar  honour. ' 

FOSTER  (Sir  Michabl),  an  eminent  lawyer,  was  bom 
at  Madborough  in  Wiltshire,  Dec.  16,  1689.  His  father 
Michael*  and  his  grandfather  John,  were  attornies  in  that 
place.  ,  After  attending  the  free*school  there,  Mr.  Foster 
was  matriculated  at  Oxford  May  7,  1705,  and  studied 
about  two  years  at  Exeter  college,  but  like  many  eminent 
men  in  the  profession  of  the  law,  left  it  without  taking  a 
degree.  On  May  23,  1707,  he  was  admitted  into  tbe  so- 
ciety of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  in  due  tkne  was  called  (0 

»  NiohoU'f  Bowytr.-^eat.  Maj.  Indej^.— Harwopd*»  Alunni  Etonessea 
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dM  W,  but  not  luvring  much  tiicc^is  m  M  adracste^ 
1m  rodred  into  the  country,  Md  settled  in  his  native  town. 
Here  be  ooetrtcted  mn  intimacy  with  Algernon,  eari  0f 
Hertford,  afterwards  duke  of  So»erset,  wbioh  oott4tnued 
many  years,  and  untii  the  death  of  the  noble  duke^  whe 
by  kns  will  appointed  his  friend  executor  in  truss  with  his 
eon4ti-law  Hugh,  eari  (irfterwards  duke)  of  NorthUmber-p 
land.  Jin  1725  be  matried  Martha,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
James  Lyde,  esq.  of  Stantonwick  in  SomeT^setshire ;  and 
ki  a  £iw  years  afterwai>ds  he  removed  to  Bristol,  where  he 
exercised  his  profession  with  great  reputation  and  oood* 
deraUe  success;  and  in  August  i7S5  be  was  chosen  re* 
corder  of  the  city,  which  office  he  retained  many  years* 
Soon  after  accepting  this  office  in  Easter  tern,  1736,  be 
took  on  him  the  degVee  of  serjeant  at  law«  In  1720  he 
had  pubUshed  <<  A  Letter  of  Ad? ide  lo  protestant  Dissen* 
ters,**  io  which  he  is  said  to  discover  the  most  liberal  and 
enlarged  riews;  and  in  I7d5  he  published  a  pamphlet 
which  engaged  the  public  attention  very  much,  entitled 
*^  An  Exammation  of  the  scheme  of  Charcb  power  iaid 
down  isi  the  Co^ex  juris  ecclestastici  Anglicani,  &c.''  In 
this  he  controrerted  the  system  of  church  power  vested  in 
the  dergy,  and  which  forms  the  ground^work  of  bishop 
Gibson's  "  Codes.**  Several  answers^  however^  were  pub- 
lished  to  Mr.  Foster's  pamphlet,  xhe  principal  one  by  Or^ 
Andrews,  a  civilian.  .  Mr.  Foster  seems .  to  have  promised 
a  coetiiHiatton,  in  reply  to  him  and  6thers,  but  did  no% 
pursue  the  subject.  In  the  postscript,  however,  to  the 
third  edition  of  his  pamphlet,  be  adverU  to  <<  the  personal 
severity,**  with  which  Dr.  Andrews  had  treated  bim  ;  and 
adds,  '<  It  is  not  in  my  natune  to  make  any  return  of  that 
kind.  ]  forgive  bim  with  aH  my  heart  If,  upoil  codL 
leflectioo,  he  can  forgive  himself,  I  pity  bim." 

Having  greatly  distinguished  himself  on  many  Occasions 
after  his  settlement  at  Bristol,  Mr.  seijeant  Foster,  in  the, 
vacation  after  Hilary  term  1  a  Geo.  II.  (1745)  on  the  recom*- 
mendatioti  of  the  lord  chancellor  Hardwicke,  was  appointed 
to  succeed  sir  William  Chappie,  as  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  court  of  King's  Bench;. and  being  knigfated  by  the 
king,  was  sworn  into  tbe  office,-  April  tf2  of  the  above^ 
year.  In  this  oflice  he  cont'mued  to  Nov.  7,  1763,  duriae 
which  period  many  points  of  singular  importance,  as  weU 
in  civil  as  criminal  cases,  in  which  he  bore  a  considerable 
Ihare,  were  determined.    The  criminal  cases  are  reported 
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by  btmtelf  in  bis  Crown  Law,  and  many  of  the  olbeft  i 
be  seen  in  tbe  Reports  of  Strange,  Wilson,  Borrow,  atid 
Blachstone.    But  although  sir  Michael  Foster   geoeranjr 
concurred  in  opinion  with  the  other  judgev  (who  were  ia 
•ikccession,  sir  WtUiam  Lee,  sir  Martin  Wright,  sir  Tho- 
mas Denison,  sir  Dudley  Ryder,  lord  Mansfield,  and  sir 
John  Elardley  Witmot)  yet  on  several  important  qoestioos, 
tn&tahces  of  which  are  given  by  bis  biographer,  be  diflfered 
from  some,  if  not  from  all  of  the  judges.     Indeed,  fab  lifie^ 
as  drawn  up  by^his  nephew,  Mr.  Dodson,  for  tbe  Biog.  Bri- 
tannica,  and  lately  published  separately,  is  merely  a  bur-  . 
pamphlet,  and   contains,  unless   in    a  very  general  way, 
very'  little  biography,  very  little   of  personal  character^ 
babits,  or  manners.     At  the  conclusion,  we  are  told  that 
Mr.  Justice  Foster  was  blessed  with  a  good  coostitaooo, 
and  generally  enjoyed  a  good  state  of  health  until  some 
few  years  before  his  death.    In  no  lon^  time  after  tbe  death 
of  lady  Foster  (which  happened  in  1758)  his  health  began 
to  decline,  and  he  complained  of  a  loss  of  appetite,  which 
made  it  necessary  for  hiin  occasionally  to  spend  some  time 
at  Batb.     He  received  considerable  benefit  from  the  use  of 
the  Bath  waters ;  but  wheresoever  he  was,  he  was  patient 
and  resigned,  composed  and  cheerful;  rejoicing  in  the 
glorious  prospect  beyond  the  grave,  which  Christianity 
opened  to  bis  view.     In,  Hilary,  Easter,  and  Trinity  terms, 
1763,  he  seldom  attended  at  Westminster-hall.     He  was 
confined  to  his  bed  a  short  time  only,  and  on  Mooiday, 
Nov.  7,  he  expired.  He  never  had  any  children.  By  bis  own 
direction,  he  was  buried  in  the  parish  church  of  Stanton- 
Drew,  in  Somersetshire,  where  lady  Foster  had  been  baried. 
The  doctrines  of  our  criminal  law  are  very  learnedly  tKs« 
cussed  by  sir  Michael  Foster,  in  his  ^^  Report  of  Ae  pro- 
ceedings on  the  commission  for  the  Trial  of  the  Rebek'in 
1 746,  and  other  crown  cases.**    The  first  edition  of  these  re- 
ports was  published  in  folio^  1763 ;  the  second  in  8vo,  1776, 
to  which  were  added,  some  discourses  on  several  branches  of 
the  crown  law,  with  notes  and  references,  by  Michad  Dod- 
son, esq.  his  nephew ;  and  the  third,  with  a  few  discooitea 
on  high  treason,  on  homicide,  on  accomplices,  and  some 
observations  on  the  writings  of  lord  Hale,  and  an  iqipendiK 
containing  sir  M.  Foster's  opinion  onseveral  difficult  and  un- 
portant  cases,  in  royal  Svo,  1792,  by  the  same  Mr.  Dodson.  ^ 

1  Life  by  Dodron,  in  Blog.  Brit  vol.  VI.  part.  I.  wipabliibtd— «id  ia  »ll* 
•^«.— *rKlgBuitt»i  Legal  Bibliogrtphjr, 
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FOSTER  (Samuel),  an   English  muthematiciaD,  and 
ptofe986r  of  astronomy  at  Gresham  college,  was  born  in 
Northamptonshire ;  or  as  Aubrey  says,  at  Coventry,  where 
he  adds  that  he  was  some  time  usher  of  the  school ;  and 
vas  sent  to  Emanuel  college,  Cambridge,  in  1616.     He 
took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1619,  and  of  master  in  1623. 
He  applied  early  to  the  mathematics,  and  attained  to  great 
proficiency  in  that  kind  of  knowledge,  of  which  he  gave 
the  ^rst  specimen  in  1 624.     He  had  an  eldec  brother  at 
the  same  college  with  himself^  which  precluded  him  from  a 
fellowship ;  in  consequence  of  which,  be  offered  himself  a 
candidate  for  the  professoisbip  of  astronomy  in  Gresham 
college,  Feb.  1636,  aod  was  elected  the  2d  of  March.    He 
quitted  it  again^  it  does  not  appear  for  what  reason.  Nor* 
95,  the  same  year,  and  was  succeeded  therein  by  Mr.: 
Mungo  Murray,  professor  of  philosophy  at  St.  Andrew's  in- 
Scotland.     Murray  marrying   in  1641,   his  professorship 
was.  thereby  vacated ;  and  as  Foster  had  befoire  made  way 
fpr  him,  so  he  in  his  turn  made  way  for  Foster,  who  .  waa* 
re-elected  May  32,  the  same  year.    The  civil  war  breaks 
ing  out  soon  after,  he  became  one  of  that  society  of  gen* 
tlemen,  who  had  stated  meetings  for  cultivating  philosophy, 
and  afterwards   were  established  by  charter,  under  the 
name  of  the  royal  society,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  JI.  '  In. 
k646,  Dt.  Wallis,   another  member  of  that  society,  re- 
ceived irom  Foster  a  mathematical  theorem,  which  he 
afterwards  published  in  his/'  Mechanics."     Neither  was  it- 
only  in  this  branch  of  science  that  he  excelled,  but  he  waa 
likewbe  well  versed  in  the  ancient  languages  ;  as  appears; 
from  bis  revising,  and  correcting  the  '*  Lenmiata'*  of  Ar*. 
cbimedes,  which  had^  been  translated  from  an  Arabic  ma* 
lUiscript  into.  Latin,    but   not  published,    by  .Mr.  John 
Greaves.     He  made  also  several  curious  observations  upon ' 
eclipses,  both  of  the  sun  and  moon,  as  well  at  Gresham , 
QoUegey  as  in  Northamptonshire,'  at  Coventry,  and  in  other 
places ;  and  was, particularly  famous  for  inventing,  as  well 
as  improving,  astronon^ical  and  other  mathematical  instru* 
Oients.     After  being  long  in  a  declining  state  of  health,  he 
d>ed  in  July  1652,  at  bis  own  apartment  at  Gresham  col* 
1^^>.  &^»  according  to  Aubrey,  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  St.  Peter  le  poor.     His  works  are,  1.  "  The  Description 
and  use  of  a  small  portable  Quadrant,  for  this  more  ea.sy 
finding  of  the  hour  of  azimuth,"  1624,  4to*    This  treatise, 
which  has  been  reprinted  several  times,  is  divided  intq 
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two  parti,  ttd  wMori^nally  puUtsb^d  at  the  end  #f  Giirt* 
icr's  '<  Desoripticxi  of  the  Crou  fkaSe  in  tlunee  bo^Ei^**  ixr 
,  which  it  wft$  inunded  ts  an  appendix*     2«  ^  Tbe  Ait  of 
Bialliog/'   I63S)   4to.    Reprinted  in  1675,   with  ieipmral 
additions  and  variationt  from  the  author's  osm  maniiscript, 
as  alio  a  supplement  by  the  editor  WiUiam  Leybonme. 
Onr  author  himself  published  no  more,  yet  left  aiaay 
other  treatises,  whicb^  though  not  finished  in  the  maaticf 
be  intended,  were  published  by  his  friends  after  his  death : 
as,  S.  **  Posthuma  Fbsteri :  containing  she  descripcioD  of 
a  Ruler,  upon  which  are  inscribed  divers  scales,  tec/*  1652, 
4to.    This  was  published  by  Edmund.Wingace,  esq.    4. 
«*  Four  Treatises  of  DialUng,"  1654,  4to.     5.  <•  The  Sec* 
tor  altered,  and  other  scalies  added,  widi  the  description 
and  uee  thereof,  invented  and  written  by  Mr.  Foster,  and 
ttuw  published  by  William  Leybourne,  1661,'*  4t^    This 
tm»  an  ienpvovement  of  Ounter's  Sector,  and  thendbre 
jMiMished  among  bis  works.    6.  <^  Misoellanies,  or  Matbe* 
marical  Lucubrations  of  Mr.   Samuel  Foster,  published^ 
and  many  of  them  translated  into  English,  by  the  care  aud 
industry  of  John  Twysden,  C.  L.  M.  D.  whereunto  he  hath 
annexed  some  things  of  his  own.**    The  treatises  ia  this 
ooHectiofi  are  of  different  kinds,  some  of  them  written  in 
Lsftin^  some  in  English. 

There  have  been  two  other  persons  of  this  name,  who 
have  published  mathematical  pieces.  The  first  was  Wil- 
UAM  FOSTBK,  who  Was  a  disciple  of  Mr.  Oogfatred,  and 
sffterwards  a  teacher  of  mathematics  in  London.  He  dis-^ 
tiitguisbed  himself  by  a  book,  which  he  dedicated  to  sir- 
Kenelm  Digby,  with  this  title,  **  The  Circles  of  Ppopor* 
tion,  and  tli^  Horisontal  Instrument,  &c*'  1633,  4to.  The 
other  was  Mark  Foster,  who  published  *^  A  Tipeatise  of 
Trigonometry,'*  but  lived  tftter  in  point  of  time  than 
either  of  the  other  two.  ^ 

FOTHERBY  (Martw),  younger  brother  of  the  rev. 
Charles  Fotherby,  dean  of  Canterbury,  was  bom  at  Great 
Grimsby,  in  Lincolnsbise,  in  1559,  and  wss  the  son  of 
Martin  Fotherby,  esq.  of  that  place.  He  was  educated  at 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow, 
and  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  D.  D.  He  was  cdlated 
by  archbishop  Wbitglft  in  1593  to  the  vicarage  of  Chifiet, 

'  Bioff.  Brit.^Ward*f  GrSikm  ProfeHors,*-X*ettecf  bf  emiseat  psiMOH 
9  rols.  6vo,  |»13. 
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on  t%e  MsigMti^)  ef  bb  brother  Cbarleiy  Md  in  1594  td 
the  rectory  of  St.  Mary-Ie^Bow,  London.  In  1596  be  waA 
pretented  by  queen  Etisabetb  to  the  eleventh  pre^ndof 
the  church  of  Oanterbufyy  atid  also  to  the  rectory  of  Chairt- 
bnni,  beloHgingto  ber  by  lapsie.  In  1601  he  was  collated 
by  archbiabop  Whitgift  to  the  rectory  of  Adishaili.  He 
became  afterwarda  cbaphiin  to  James  I.  by  whom  he  wa» 
made  one  of  the  first  fellows  of  Chelsea  eolWge  in  I6ia, 
and  was  preferred  by  hiii  to  the  bishopric  of  Bantm  ill 
March  1618.  He  died  in  March  1619,  and  was  boried  ift 
the  church  of  Atlhallowsy  Lombard-street,  London,  where 
th^e  was  a  monument  erected  to  bis  memory,  but  which 
Was  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  in  1666.  The  inscription, 
tiowerer,  which  represents  him  as  a  man  of  remaricable 
merit,  is  preserved  in  ^'Antiquitates  Sarisburienses,**  printed 
at  Salisbury  in  177  U  Dr.  Martin  Fotheiby  published  in 
160;^,  «<  Four  Sermons,  wbereunto  is  added,  an  answet^ 
%into  certaine  objections  of  one  unresolved,  as  concerning 
the  use  of  the  Crosse  in  Baptism.'*  He  was  also  tbe  author 
of  *<  Atheomastix,*'  which  was  sent  to  the  press  before  his 
tieath,  but  not  published  till  1622.* 
'  FOTHERGILL  (G£Oloe),  D.  D.  and  principal  of  8t 
Edmund  Hall  in  Oxford,  was  tbe  eldest  of  seven  sons  of 
Henr}*  and  Elisabeth  Fothergill.  He  was  bom  on  the  last 
^ay  of  1705,  N.  8.  at  Lockholme  in  Ravenstonedale,  in 
the  county  of  Westmorland,  where  the  family  bad  long 
been  situated  and  possessed  of  a  competent  estate,  which 
bad  descended  from  father  to  son  for  many  generations. 
•He  received  the  first  part  of  Wii  education  in  the  pUce  <^ 
h%%  naitivity,  at  a  free  grammar  school,  founded  and  en- 
dowed by  a  person  of  the  same  name  aii|f|  family.  He  was 
afterwards  removed  to  Kendal-school,  and  from  thence,  at 
•sixteen  years  of  age,  to  Queen^s  college  in  Oxford ;  where 
.be  became  fellow,  and  an  eminent  tutor.  On  Oct.  17, 
1751,  he  was  elected  principal  of  St.  Edmund  hall,  and 
presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Bramley  in  Hampshire.  After 
Laving  been  long  afflicted  with  an  asthma,  he  died  Oct.  f , 
1760,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  Edmund  hall,  at  the 
north  end  of  tbe  communion-table ;  where  his  modesty  for- 
•bade  any  monument  to  be  erected  to  his  memory.  He  was 
jMthor  of  two  volumes  of  sermons,  in  octavo.  The  first 
consists  of  occasional  discourses  published  by  himself;  tlie 

1  Totf4*i  DcADf  of  Canttrbmy,  p.  8S.84I 
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second  wu  printed  from  hit  MS3.  and  poUiihed  if  Ui 

brother  :  both  were  reprinted  in  1765.^ 

FOTHERGILL  (John}»  an  eminent  physician,  son  of 
John  and  Margaret  Fothergiil,  quakers,  was  bom  March  S, 
or,  according  to  Dr.  Thompson's  account,  Oct.  12,  1712, 
at  Carr  End  in  Yorkshirci  where  his  father,  who  had  been 
a  brewer  at  Knaresborough  (after  having  trav^ed  from 
<me  end  of  America  to  the  other),  lived  retired  on  a  soiaU 
estate  which  he  cultivated.  The  eldest  son  Alexander, 
who  studied  the  law,  inherited  that  estate.  John  was  the 
second  son.  Joseph,  the  third  son,  was  an  ironmonger  at 
Stockport,  in  Cheshire,  where  he  died  a^few  years  agow 
Samuel,  the  fourth  son,  went  to  America,  and  became  a 
celebrated  preacher  among  the  quakers.  Inhere  was  also  a 
sister,  Anne,  who  lived  with  the  doctor,  and  survived  him. 

John  received  his  education  under  the  kind  care  of  bis 
grandfather  Thomas  Hougb,^  a  person  of  fortune  in  Che- 
shire (which  gave  him  a  predilection  for  that  county),  and 
at  Sedburg  in  Yorkshire.  About  1718  he  was  put  appren- 
tice to  Benjamin  Bartlett,  apothecary,  at  Bradford,  whence 
he  removed  to  Loudon,  Oct.  90,  1736,  and  studied  two 
years,  as  a  pupil  of  doctor  (afterwards  sir  Edward)  Wilmot, 
at  St.  Thomas's  hospital.  He  then  went  to  the  university 
of  Edinburgh,  to  study  physic,  and  there  took  his  doctoi's 
degree.  His  Thesis  was  entitled,  *'  De  emeticoram  usa 
in  variis  morbis  tractandis ;''  and  it  has  been  republished 
in  a  collection  of  theses  by  Smellie.  From  Edinburgh  be 
went  to  Ley  den,  wjience,  after  a  short  stay,  he  travelled 
through  some  parts  of  France  and  Germanv,  and,  return* 
ing  to  England,  began  his  practice  in  London  about  1740, 
in  a  bouse  in  Whitehart*court,  Lombard^street  (where  he 
i^stded  till  bis  removal  to  Harpur-street  in  1767),  and 
acquired  both  reputation  and  fortune.  He  was  admitted 
a  licentiate  of  the  college  of  physicians  of  Londpn,  1746, 
and  in  171^4,  fellow  of  Edinburgh,  to  which  he  was  a  con* 
siderable  benefactor.  In  1753,  he  became  a  melnber  both 
of  the  royal  and  antiquarian  societies;  and  was  at  bis 
death  a  member  of  th^  royal  medical  society  at  Paris. 
He  continued  his  practice  with  uninterrupted  success  till 
within  the  last  two  years  of  his  life,  when  an  illness,  which 
be  had  brought  on  himself  by  his  unremitted  attention^ 
obliged  him  greatly  to  contract  it  Besides  h'ls  occupaiioa 
in  medical  science,    he  bad  imbibed  an  early  taste  for 

>  Preceding  ediu  of  thif  Pk!U 
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liatufal  history^,  improved 'b^  his  fHend  Pefteir  Collin^; 
and  etoplo^ed  himself  particularly  qq  the  study  of  shells, 
knd  of  botany.  '  He  was  for  many  years  a  valuable  contrU 
bufor  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine ;  which  in  return  con- 
siderably aksisted  his  rising  fame.  His  observations  on  the 
Weatbet  knd  diseases  were  biegun  there  in  April  1751,  and 
cKscointmued  in  the  beginning  of  17 56,  as  he  was  disap- 
poin^ted  in  his  views  of  exciting  other  experienced  physi- 
tians  ih  difierent  parts  to  imitate  the  examphe.  Though 
his  phictice  was  very  extensive,  he  did  not  add  to  bis  art 
||ny  gr^at  or  Various  improvements.  His  pamphlet  on  the 
iilciepous  sore  throat  is,  on  ev6ry  account,  the  best  of  his 
publicatibns,  and  that  owes  much  of  its  merit  to  the  inform* 
atioii  of  the  late  doctors  Letfaerland  *  or  Sylvester.  It  was 
first  printed  in  1748,  on  the  reappearance  of  that  fatal 
disorder^  whicli  in  1739  had  carried  off  the  two  only  sons  of 
Mr.  Pelbam:  It  may  be  here  added,  that  Dr.  Wilmot 
Jpresekred  lady  Catherihe'Pelham,  after  her  sons  had  died 
of  it,  by  laticing  her  fhroat ;  a  method  which,  he  said,  ft^ 
had  once  before  pursued  with  the  same  success.  In  17 62^^ 
Dr.  Poth^rgill  purchased  ah  estate  at  Upton  in  ^sex,  and 
formed  an  ^xcdllent  botanic  Mrden,  wnh  hot-bouses  and 
greeil-hotises,  to  tlie  extent^  of  260  feet.  In  1766,  he 
began  regufarly  to  withdraw,  from  Michummer  to  Michael* 
mas,  froth 'the  excessive  fatigue  Of  his  prbfession,  to  Led 
Hall,  neiar  Mtddlewich  in  Cheshire;  which,  though,  h^ 
only  rented  it  by  thd  y^ar,  he  had  spared  no  elipence  id 
impror^.  'During  tbisVedfess  he  tocfr  no fe'e^,  but aitended 
to  presdribie  *^tis  at  an  inn  at'  Middle^Vich  ot^ce  &  weekj 
Some  'ffinfe  before  hili  death?  he  had  been  industrious  td 
4on'triv\e^adietbod  of  gener%itdng  and  preservino;  ice  ih  t!h<f 
West  Iridii^i  '  IK  was  the  ^^tton  of  Sidne/Pafkinsdci;! 
Mddi^W'te^'the  preitele  t>Heftx6d  to  his  ldcc6unt  6f  th0 
4t>yagci  M  (hci  South  Seife.^^  Af  Mi  expelice/'^Mo  Was  thadd 
and  printed  an  entire  new  translation  of  the  whole  3J)!^is> 
flrom  the^^reV  a^d.^reeV  orijg^n^^  by  A^tb^ny  purv'ertf 

.  •  jBm  Mn.  Cb«iaisr>ft  TreiytiM  am-^  hj^^^  of  a^flkatiMl  Ifawhi  tteqnlreilv 
CoUk  hl6^,*pi  M^.tNitifr  the  ntfUHA    knovtodfe  •# i  «b»:l«aiiMi4nMgtiaisc«J 


%f  IrciatHig  UttI  •Mw  4iteidM>  Msbaof    be^Mnqr-wltb  tin  HetawK  mmT  ptoi 
k»My  flT^.to^  Dr.LelliMAo^  ^htt    otedisf  to^^iel  «rMlP«i»l  JUtn.'    iNi 

fMMbiiV  utawMrMtkv  wkM  tlM«l*CM    tarn  Md  4fetiM«f AMfiitrbfiMO^Ii^  It^ 

forbad  any  mention  of  hit  namiufi  It^  t    hii  yootb.    Tbia  wmk  ir  tald-'lv  hst** 
t  This  man  detenret  to  be  added  U     oaiMht^Jltcf^  mmlmlbmmut^^fJI^r  '.^ 
tbt  list  tf  uoUaKMcd  mecbanict,  wko 
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i|  qmV^i  in  Iwp  voluoiefy  17C4,  foU0|  and  alaO|  in  171^ 
M  edition  of  bitbop  Percy's  ««  Key  to  tbe  New  Testament,^ 
adapted  to  tbe  use  of  a  seminary  of  young  ^oakeiit  at 
Acwortb,  near  Leeds^  which  tbe  doctor  first  projected^  and 
afterwards  endowed  band^omely  by  bis  ifiU.  I|  oow  coor 
tains  aboTe  300  children  of  both  sexes,  wbo  are  clotbed 
and  instrncted.    Amone  the  other  beneficent  schemes  mgr 

Jested  by  Dr.  FothergiU,  was  that  of  bringing  fisb  to  Loo*^ 
on  by  land  carriage,  which,  though  it  jid  not  in  everv 
respect  succeed,  was  supposed  to  defeat  a  p^nopoly ;  aod, 
that  of  rendering  bread  much  cheaper,  thoipgb  «|uallj 
wholesome,  bv  making  it  witb  one  p>^  of  potatp^^  aj>4 
three  paru  of  household  ^our.  But  his  public  benefisctioos, 
bis  encouragemenu  of  science,  tbe  instances  of  bis  attet* 
tion  to  the  health,  the  police,  the  conTenience  <^  thf 
metropolis,  Itc.  ar^  too  numerous  to  sp^ify  *•  Tbe  for^ 
tune  which  Dr.  Fothergill  ac<mired,  was  competed  at 
f  0,000A  His  business  when  he  was  in  full  piractic^  waf 
^culated  at  near  70001  per  annum.  In  tl^  /i|CKcnsa  of 
1775  and  1776,  he  is  said  to  have  h^  sixty  patients  on  bi| 
list  daily,  and  his  orofits  wer^  then  estipiajted  at  SOOOt 
The  disorder  which  hastened  his  death  w^  an  obstructioa 
}n  tbe  bladder,  ocou^oned  by  ^  delicacy  which  made  him 
unwilling  to  ali^t  from  his  carriage  fyif  reU^  He  died 
ft  his  bouse  in  Harpur-street,  Dec  26,  1780 ;  and  his  re- 
inains  were  interred,  Jan«  5,  in  tb^  qual^ers  bP|i7in||-groon4 
ft  Winchmore-hill.  The  executors,  whp  were  bM  sister, 
and  Mr.  Chorley,  lin^-draper,  ip  Cracccburcb-street,  who 
married  one  of  bis  niece^  intended  tbe  burial  to  be  private; 
but  the  desire  of  thequfkers  to  attfqd  ^  fuiieralri^dered 
\t  impossible.  Only  ten  coaches  werf  ordt^ied  to  convey 
bis  relations  and  friend^  but  there  wepie  mpre  tbfm  seventy 
^ofcbes  and  post-cbais|ss  attending;  and  iWPy  of  the 
friends  came  above  iOO  niiles,  to  piu  their  Uf/^  ^buie  ^f 


*  In  Um  contests  between  the  frllowt     stntlr  oopipitiiiicpltinf  vmM  kfafft  ka 
niid1ieinliates.«rtheoolle|e«rpli]rsi*    the  isipwyeitnt  eTtUi  fiwet  dty. 

«iaasOr,  MlMTfilltookennfltifeiMit,     ^ 

9f$k  enssviMS'  ave  wftBnsnd  poim^ 
WwnnM  Minnv  ^  ^  ^  n^m  fleeision. 
fliS  0iHMSTSiMns  eo  tne  snlyecis  ev  p#* 
liet ,  we  a^  toUt  cowld  tk&f.  he  ooU 


«iaas  Or,  FMMTfill  took  en  netife  unit.     Of  bis  kmtosss  and  bownty  to  Mivi* 
.........  .      ^^  it  wi»  be  suaoiet  to  siiliin  (See 


%i  bnve  writton  neoily  mi 
IfViJnUMQuottoeron  tbe  soljeetof 

•ttShoiMtbHW^ 


in  tbe  00 
ftrisfid,  Utthae  On  Oova 
Ksigbli  wbooHOie^toOr.lMbciiii 
iUto  Ml    in  n   ■uasni  <4  prcnniwy  H^trn, 
Ileissai4     nni  toMrnod  witb  n  bomSSilift  eeiOL 
bf  Um  aoblo  bonefeeUsa  «f  n  I 
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vevpcict  Tbe  docuyr  by  U»  Win  appointed,  thtt  hir  shetlt^ 
and  other  pieces  of  natural  history,  should  be  offered  to- 
tife  lat^  Dr.  Ranter  at  500JL  under  the  valuation  be  ordered 
to  be  taken  of  them.  Aeconttngly,  Dr.  Hunter  bought 
diem  for  1200/.  The  drawings  and  coilecttoni  in  natural 
history,  which  he  had  spared  no  expence  to  augment,  were 
also  to  be  offered  |6  Mr.  (no^  sir  Joseph)  Banks,  at  a  valu« 
tion.  His  Ehglkh  portraiu  and  prints,  which  had  been 
eoUected  by  Mr.  John  Nickolis  of  Ware,  and  purcfaftsed 
by  him  for  80  ^neits,  wer#  bought  for  iOO  guineas  by 
Mr.  Thane.  His  books  were  sold  by  auction,  April  30^ 
1781,  aAd  the  eight  following  days.  His  house  and  garden 
at  Upton,  were  valued  at  10^ooo/.-^The  person  of  Dr. 
Fothergill  was  of  a  delicate  rather  than  an  extenuated 
make.  His  features  were  all  expressive,  and  his  eye  had 
a  peculiar  brilliancy.  His  understanding  was  comprehen* 
sive  and  quick,  and.  rarely  embarrassed  on  the  most  suddeu 
occasions.  There  was  a  charm  in  his  conversation  and 
address  that  conciliated  the  regard  and  confidence  of  all 
who  employed  him ;  and  so  discreet  and  uniform  was  his 
conduct,  that  he  was  not  apt  to  forfeit  the  esteem  which 
he  had  once  acquired.  At  his  meals  he  was  uncommonly 
abstemious,  eating  sparingly,  and  rarely  exceeding  two- 
glasses  of  wine  at  dinner  or  supper.  By  tfris  uniform  and 
iteady  temperance,  he  pre^^erved  liis  mind  vigorotis  and 
active,  and  his  constitution  equal  to  all  his  engagements. 

Dr.  FothergilPs  writings,  with  the  exception  of  his  inau* 
gural  thesis  ^  De  Emeticorum  Usu,*'  and  his  **  Account 
of  the  putrid  sore^throat,**  consist  principally  of  papers 
'  printed  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  tlie  Royal  So^^ 
cie^,  and  in  the  **  Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries,**  a 
work  of  which  six  v'olumes  were  published,  and  which  is 
known  and  highly  esteemed  wherever  medical  science  ia 
successfuMy  cultivated.  Besides  the  numerous  essays  in 
this  eaceUemt  collection  to  which  the  name  Of  Dr.  Fother- 
gill is  pre6xed,  we  learn  that  he  was  the  author  of  the 
oiree  anonymoas  papers  in  the  fourth  volume,  which  con* 
,  stitute  the  ttb,  lOth,  and  17th  articles.  He  also  published, 
as  already  remarked,  several  Kule  easi^s,  on  the  weather 
and  reigning  diseases,  on'ttie  Simarouba,  and  other  sub^ 
jeols^  i»  tbe  Gentleman's  Magasiiie,  and  other  peiiodical 
publications,  which,  however,  were  written  in  hSute,  and 
Mt  puUioly  avoweiL    These  works  have  been  collecied 
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md  reprinted  by  Dr.  Elliott,  1781,  Svo^  and  by  Dc  Lett^ 
torn,  1784,  4to.» 

FOUCAULT  (Nicolas  Joseph),  bprn  at  Faris  Jmi.  S, 
1643,  was  a  man  of  tome  political  riMik,  adfOQate*ge»eral 
to  tbe  gtnand  council,  a  celebrated  iateodant,  and  d^ief  of 
the  council  to  her  royal  highness  iDadame,  duchess  of 
Orleans,  and  in  tbe  literary  wqrld  was  an  emioent  aDtiquaiy, 
i^nd  an  honorary  member  of  tbe  academy  of  belles-lettres. 
He  was  successively  iotendant  of  Montaqban,  of  Pao,  and 
of  Caen,  and  within  six  miles  of  tbe  latter  place,  disco- 
Tered  in  1704  the  ancient  town  of  the  Vinducassiahs.  Ao 
exact  account  of  this  discovery  is  inserted  in  the  first  vo-* 
lume  of  the  history  of  the  academy  of  inscriptions,  with  an 
enumeration  of  the  coins,  marbles,  and  other  antiquities 
there  found.  His  museum,  formed  from  this  and  other 
sources,  was  of  the  most  magnificent  kind.  Some  time, 
before  this,  t^  had  made  a  literary  discovery  iJso,  having 
found,  in  the  abbey  of  Moissac  in  Q.uerci,  a  MS.  of 
'<  Lactantius  de  mortibus  Pers^utorum/'  then  only  known 
I)y  a  citation  of  St  Jerom  from  it.  From  this  MS.  Baluco 
published  the  work.  He  died  Feb.  7,  1721.  He  was  of 
gentle  manners,  though  austere  virtiie;  and  pleasing, 
though  deeply  learned.' 

FOUCQUET  (Nicolas),  marquis  of  Belle-Isle,  was 
born  in  1615.  His  father  was  a  counsellor  of  state;  his 
mother,  Mary  de  Meaupeou,  was  almost  canonized  for  Jier 
charities,  and  lived  to  the  age  of  9i  (1681).  Nicolas 
Foucquet  was  early  distinguished  for  talents,  and  early 
advanced.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  master  of  requests^ 
at  thirty-five  procurator- general  of  tbe  parliament  of  Paris, 
and  at  thirty-eight  superintendant  of  the  finances,  at  a 
^me  when  thev  were  mach  in  want  of  management,  in 
consequence  or  wars,  and  the  peculation  of  Mazarin. 
Foucquet,  however,  was  not  the  proper  person  to  restore 
.  them;  for  he  squandered  the  public  money  for  his  own 
use  with  so  little  remorse,  that  he  expanded  near  36  mil- 
lions of  livres  (150,000/.)  to  build  and  adorn  bis  bouse  at 
Vaux.  This  profusion  raised  suspicions  of  dangerous  de-  ^ 
signs;  and  an  attempt  to  rival  his  master,  Louis  XIV.  in ' 
the  affections  of  madame  de  la  Valliere,  conteibi^  to 
irritate  that  monarch  against  him.     His  ruin  was  coaipletedi 

,  I4fe  by  Dr9.  Hiomscm,  Uttsaa,  tLt4  Biyo|.<— Gcat  Mar,  i  set  Oep,  lwkh> 
Moveri, 
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like  tkitt  6f  Wdtey,  hy  his  magnifieenoeind  pcUe.  Tbei 
king  visited  him  at  Vaux,  aiul  there  saw  a  feast  Biore^ 
sfdeBdid  thaii  he, was. used  to^give  himself^  and  a  placo 
nore  beaudfol  than  St.  Germain,  or  Fontambleaa.  His< 
motto  and  device  were  also  offensive:  the  latter  was  a^ 
squirrel  pursaed  by  a  snake,  (colmvrc,  the  arms  of  Ck>U 
bert),  with  these  words,  ^^  Quo  non  ascendam  ?"  '^  Whi« 
ther  shall  I  not  rise  ?'*  From  this  moment  his  disg^ce  was 
fixed.  The  entertainment  was  given  late  in  August  l€€l^ 
jand  he  was  arrested  ait  Nantes  early  in  September.  He 
was  tried  after  a  time  by  commissaries  appointed  £br  the* 
purpose,  and,  in  1664,  condemned  to  perpetual  banish- 
ment ;  but  the  sentence  Was  changed  to  perpetual  impri« 
sonment.  He  was  confined  in  the  citadel  of  Pignerot, 
where  he  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  March  1680,  at  the 
age  of  65,  a  memorable  example  of  the  folly  and  danger 
of  extravagance  and  ambition.  It  has  been  pretended  by 
some  authors,  that  he  died  in.  priyate,  among  his  owf> 
family,  but  in  the  utmost  qbscurity.  His  best  quality  was 
that  of  liberality,  during  his  elevation,  to  men  of  letters, 
some  of  whom  be  pensioned,  who  did  not  forget  him,  such 
as  Fontaine  and  Pelisson,  which  l&si  has  greatly  extolled 
I  his  resignation  after  his  disgrace.  ^ 

FOUCftUET  (Charles  Louis  Augustus),  count  of 
6elle«Isle»  more  known  by  the  naihe  of  marechal  Bellisl£, 
grandson  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1684.  Politics  and 
hbtory  attracted  his  attention  from  his  veiy  infancy,  to^ 
whiph  studies  he  afterwards  added  that  of  mathematics. 
'He  had  hardly  finished  his  education  when  Louis  XIV.  gave 
him  a  regiment  of  dragoons.  He  fldgnalized  himself  at  the 
siege  of  Lisle,  received  other  steps  of  promotion,  and  at . 
the  peace  returned  to  court,  where  the  king  entirely  forgot 
the  faults  of  the  grandfather  in  the  meriu  of  his  descendanu 
When  war  again  broke  out,  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV, 
be  proceeded  to  distinguish  himself,  but  a  change  of 
ministry  put  a  check  to  his  career.  He  shared  the  dis« 
grace  of  the  minister  Le  Blanc,  was  for  a  time  imprisoned 
in  the  Bastiie,  and  then  banished  to  his  own  estate.  In 
this  retreat  he  composed  a  complete  justification  of  him* 
self,  was  recalled  to  court,  and  from  that  time  experienced 
only  favour,  fortune,  and  promotion.     In  the  war  of  1 733, 

*  Moreri.— Diet,  HitU-^Sir  Robert  Tallioi'i  Utten  oi  Pr«aos.***Vi)iUMreV 
Aft  of  Unit  XIV. 
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be  obtaiMd  m  pfkieipa)  cooumfid  Ul  FkntlMs  distinlfnriMr 
hiniielf  before  Philiptburg,  and  oofmneiided  dttrmg  tlie 
weak  of  the  oempiign  in  Oermftn^.    In  1795  he  wis  deeo- 
isted  wiib  tbe  order  of  the  Holy  Gbott,  tnd  was  die  con- 
fideotial  adriter  of  the  minister,  cardinal  Fleary.    Abcmt 
this  tiase,  taking  advantage  of  an  intenral  of  peaee^  be 
wrate  memoiri  of  ail  the  ceuntrlei  in  wbkh  he  bad  senred : 
hat  on  the  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  Vi.  in  1740,  ha 
ilrged  the  cardinal  to  deelare  war.    Ambition  prompiedl 
this  adrioe,  and  hb  ambition  was  not  long.witboot  gratifi-^ 
eatiott.    In  1741,  he  was  created  marecbal  of  France.   The 
witKngs  attacked  him  on  his  elevation,  but  he  despised 
tbeir'  ^fibru :    **  These  rhymers,**  said  he,  ^*  would   gaia 
their  ends,  should  I  do  them  the  honour  to  be  angry.**    At 
the  elecftion  of  the  emperor  in  1742,  marechal  Beilisle  wai 
plenipotentiary  of  France  at  die  diet  of  Francfort,  where 
his  magnificence  was  no  less  extraordinary  than  the  enteflt 
of  his  influence  in  the  diet     He  appeared  rather  as  a  prin- 
cipal elector  than  an  ambassador,  and  secured  the  election 
of  Charles  VIL     Soon  after,  by  the  desertion  of  the  Prus- 
sians and  Saxons,  the  marechal  found  himself  shut  up  i» 
Prague,  and  with  great  diftculty  effected  a  retreat     He 
was  obliged  to  march  his  army  over  the  ice,  and  thrae 
thousand  troops  left  in  Prague  were  compelled  to  surrender, 
though  with  honour.    On  his  retom  to  Francfort,  Cbaries 
VII.  presented  him  with  the  order  of  the  golden  fleece^ 
having  already  declared  liim  a  prince  of  the  empire.    In 
December  1743,  as  he  was  going  agnif  into  Germany,  hd 
was  taken  prisoner  at  Elbingerode,  a  small  town  encircled 
by  the  territory  of  Hanover^  and  was  carried  into  fioghNid, 
where  he  remained  tiU  August  1744.    He  then  served 
against  the  Austrians  in  Provence ;  and,  retomfaig  to  Ver- 
sailles to  plan  the  campaign  of  174S,  was  created  a  peer 
of  France.     He  had  enjoyed  the  tide  of  duke  of  Giaon^ 
Irom  1742.    After  the  peace  in   I74S,  bis  influence  at 
GCHirt  contimied  to  increase^  and  ia  1757  be  became  prime 
minister;  bat  in  this  situation  be  lived  only  four  yean; 
fidling  a  victim,  it  is  said,  to  his  application  to  businesi, 
his  sorrow  for  the  misfortunes  of  France,  and  bis  anxious 
cares  to  extricate  her  from  them.    This  patriotic  character 
coincides  with  other  aoeedotes  related  of  him.    Having 
lost  his  brother,  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  at  a  veiy  critical 
period  of  ptiblic  a0Sur^  he  suppressed  his  private  grief  as 
soon  as  possible,  saying,  <<  I  have  np  brother;  but  I  hare 
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%  oountiy,  let  mm  exait  myself  to  save  her.**    He  died  ia 
Jaayaiy^  1761,  at  the  age  of  77. 

Marecb^l  Bellisle  was  a  ^eat  character,  equally  fermed 
lor  war  and  politics.  He  joined  the  politeness  of  a  cour- 
tier to  the  frankness  of  a  soldier,  and  persuaded  witboei 
being  el^queni,  befavse  be  always  seemed  convineed  of 
#hat  hk  urged.  He  was  banghty  with  the  great,  but  affa- 
ble to  his  inferiors;  and  protected  merit,  not  through 
Taqiiy,  but  real  esteem.  He  had  no  vice,  except  too 
much  inclination  for  womeo.  He  was  twice  m^ried,  hjH 
bad  only  one  son^  by  his  second  wife,  who  fell  in  battle 
in  1758.* 
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